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PREFACE. 


1 HAD  read  the  life  and  writings  ef  Madame  Gajon 
T^illi  interest,  and  I think  with  profit.  The  impression 
made  upon  my  own  mind  was  similar  to  that  which  has 
been  made  npon  the  minds  of  others.  And  this  impression 
was,  that  the  facts  of  her  histm^  and  her  opinions  are  too 
vatoable  to  be  lost.  They  make  a portion,  not  only  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  but  of  the  history  of  die  human  mind. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  the  hope  of  contributing 
something  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  of  vital  religion,  I have 
undertaken  the  present  work. 

* In  giving  some  account  of  Madame  Goon’s  fife,,  it  will 
be  seen  in  what  haS  been  felatedi  that  1 have  great  « 
use  of  her  auto-biography.  The  origin  of  this  remarkable 
work,  entitled  in  French,  in  which  language  alone  it  has 
been  printed  in  full,  Xa  Vte  de  Madame  de  la  Mathe  Guyon^ 
icrite  pttir  elle-mime,  was  this.  Ailer  her  return  from  Italy 
in  1686,  La  Combe,  her  spiritual  Director,  idk  accordance  as 
I suppose  with  the  authority  allowed  him  by  his  church,  an 
authority  to  which  she  readily  suhnsitted,  required  her  to 
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make  a written  record  of  her  past  life.  This  she  did  for  the 
most  part,  when  she  was  shut  up,  a year  or  two  aflerwards, 
in  the  Convent  of  St.  Marie  in  Paris.  She  proposed,  as  she 
would  be  likely  to  do  under  such  circumstances,  to  use  a 
degree  of  discretion  and  to  make  a selectbn  of  incidents ; 
but  La  Combe,  fearful  that  the  delicacy  of  her  feelings  might 
prompt  her  to  muld^y  omissions,  required  her  to  write 
aFei7  thing. 

To  Ibis  she  at  last  consented,  especially  as  she  did  not, 
and  could  not  well  suppose,  that  a biography,  written  under 
such  drcumstaiices^  would  ever  be  given  to  the  public. 
There  are  aome  things,  therefore,  in  her  personal  history,  as 
it  is  actually  given,  which  cannot  be  particulariy  profitable 
to  the  reader,  because  they  are  obviously  unimportant ; some 
things  which  she  herself  speaks  of  as  unessentiaL  But  if 
her  auto-biography,  just  as  it  stands,  might  be  unprofitable 
and  perhaps  injurioos,  it  is  very  evident,  I think,  that  a 
biography,  written  on  different  principles,  would  be  both 
interesting  and  benefidal. 

To  the  infomiatioii,  derived  firom  her  anto-biognq>hy,  I 
have  added  numerous  fiscts,  derived  partly  from  her  othen 
, writings  and  partly  from  other  sources.  So  that  I speak 
with  considerate  confidence  when  1 say,  that  the  reader 
will  find,  in  the  following  pages,  a full  account  of  the  life  and 
labors  of  this  remarkable  woman. 

Not  nnfireqnently  she  k introduced  in  the  following  work,  ‘ 
as  speaking  of  herself  in  the  first  person ; sometimes  de- 
tailing the  outward  incidents  of  her  life,  and  sometimes 
giving  an  account  of  her  opinions  and  inward  experience. 
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It  is  proper  to  say  here^  that,  in  translating  passages  where 
she  speaks  of  herself  and  her  opinions,  I have  aimed  rather 
to  give  the  sentiment,  than  the  precise  mode  of  expression. 
In  some  cases,  in  order  to  cmnplete  the  statement  and  make 
it  consistent  with  itself^  1 have  qombined  what  is  said  in  one 
place  with  what  is  said  in  another*  It  is  sometimes  the  c^^ 
also,  that  in  the  original,  smnethiagv  hytftad  of  hein^'  ^ught 
oat  prominently  to  notiqp,  is  mer^  invohed  in 
or  is  indistinctly  but*  yet  really  intunated,  which  be^ 
necessary,  in  order  to  give  i dear  idea  of ^ the  'liblijcdi 
develops  in  distinct  propositions,  and  to  mqke  a p«urtof  4iie 
slseteiiient,  whatever  it  may  be. 
of  a mere  renderi^  of  word  for 

in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  terms,  I gm  trbat  maylllli’ 
termed  perhaps  an  interpreted  translation ; that  is  to  say,  a 
translation  of  the  spirit  rather  than  of  the  letter.  This 
course  seemed  to  me  a proper  one,  not  only  for  the  reader, 
but  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  Madame  Guyon  herself.  1 
may  add  here,  that  I have  availed  myself,  firom  time  to  time, 
of  the  aid  offered  by  the  judidous  traiislatioa  which  Mr. 
Brooke  has  made  of  a portion  of  her  Life,  and  of  the  work 
entitled  “ A Short  Meffiod  of  Prayer.” 

The  Second  Yolume  of  the  work  is  occupied,  in  a consid- 
erable degree,  with  the  acquaintance  which  was  formed  in 
the  ^tter  port  of  her  life  between  Madame  Guyon  and  Fen- 
elon.  Archbishop  of  Cambray ; with  the  influence  which  was 
exerted  by  her  over  that  truly  distinguished  man ; with  the 
religious  opinions  which  were  formed  and  promulgated  under 
that  influence,  and  with  the  pmnful  results  which  he  experi- 
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enced  in  oonseqaence.  These  details,  I think,  will  be  found 
to  communicate  important  instruction,  while  thej  will  not 
fail  in  interest  The  discussions,  in  this  part  of  the  work, 
turn  chiefly  upon  the  doctrine  of  pure  or  unselflsh  love,  in 
the  experience  of  which  Fenelcm  thought,  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  Madame  Guyon,  and  it  seems  to  me  with  a 
good  deal  of  reason,  that  the  sancdflcation  of  the  heart  essen- 
tially consists.  It  is  true,  that  they  insist  strongly  upon  the 
subjection  of  the  will ; but  they  maintain,  as  they  very  well 
may  maintain,  that  such  a love  will  certainly  carry  the  will 
with  it. 

The  work  is  committed  to  the  reader,  not  without  a sense 
of  its  imperfections,  but  still  in  the  hopes  that  something  has 
been  done  to  illustrate  character,  and  to  confirm  the  truth. 

THOMAS  C.  UFHAM. 

BnmnDxchf  Maine^  1846. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Time  and  place  pf  "her  birth.  Her  parentage,"  Sickness  m her 
infancy.  Her  reaidence  at  the  Ursuline  Seminary  at  MofUargis, 
Duchess  Montbason,  Residence  at  the  Benedictine  Seminary. 
A dream.  Early  religious  impressions.  Singular  experiment  on 
the  strength  of  her  faith,  made  by  the  girls  in  €ie  Seminary.  Unfa- 
vorable results.  Taken  home.  The  treatment  she  received  there. 

The  subject  of  this  Memoir  was  bom  the  thirteenth  of 
April,  1648.  She  was  baptized  the  sime  year,  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  May.  Her  father’s  name  was  Claude 
Bouvi^res  De  La  Mothe.  The  place  of  her  birth  was 
Montargis,  a French  town  of  some  note,  situated  about  fifty 
miles  to  the  south  of  Paris,  in  the  part  of  France  known 
previously  to*  the  French  Revolution  as  the  Province  of 
Orleanois. 

2.  Of  her  parents. we  know  but  little.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  very  worthy  people,  holding  a highly 
honorable  position  among  fh^  leading  families  of  Montargis, 
told  that  both  of  them,  especially  the  father,  were  deeply 
impressed  with  religious  sentiments.  H^r  father  bore  the 
title  of  Seigneur  or  Lord  de  La  Mothe  Vergonville.  Her 
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father  and  mother  had  both  been  previously  married ; and 
both  had  children  previous  to  their  second  marriage.  The 
fa&er  had  a son  and  daughter ; the  mother  had  a daughter ; 
and  these  were  their  only  children,  so  far  as  we  have  any 
account,  wlien  they  became  united  with  each  other.  The 
subject  of  this  Memoir,  whose  remarkable  personal  and  reli- 
gious history  has  made  her  an  object  of  interest  to  succeed- 
ing ages,  was  the  oflTspring  of  this  second  marriage.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Jeanne  Marie  Bouvi^res  De  La  Mothe. 

3.  In  very  early  infancy  she^was  afiSicted  with  a complaint, 
which  reduced  her  to  such  extremity,  that  her  life  was  for 
some  time  despaired  of.  To  her  narrow  escape  from  death 
at  this  period,  she  refers  in  a:^r  life,  with  feelings  which 
her  religious  experience  was  naturally  calculated  to  inspire. 
Her  life  had  its  vicissitudes,  its  trials,  its  deep  sorrows ; but 
in  view  of  the  sanctification  which  had  attended  them,  she 
was  deeply  thankful,  itfhat  had  been  pleased  to  spare 
her.  “It  is  owing,”  she  says,  “to  thy  goodness,  0 Grod, 
that  there  now  remmns  to  me  the  consolation  of  having 
sought  and  followed  Thee ; of  having  laid  myself  upon  the 
altar  of  sacrifice  in  the  strength  of  pure  love ; of  having 
labored  for  thine  interests  and  glory.  In  the  commencement 
of  my  earthly  existence  death  and  life  seemed  to  combat 
together ; but  life  proved  victorious  over  death.  Oh,  might 
I but  hope,  that,  in  the  conclusion  of  my  being  here  on  earth, 
life  will  be  forever  victorious  over  death  I Doubtless  it  will 
be  so,  if  Thou  alone  dost  live  in  me,  O my  God,  who  art  at 
present  my  only  Life,  iny  only  Love.” 

4.  In  the  city  of  Montargis,  where  her  father  resided,  was 
a seminary  for  the  instruction  of  young  girls,  under  the  care 
of  the  Ursuline  Nuns.*  The  XJrsulines  are  a sisterhood  of 
religious  persons,  who  bind  themselves,  in  addition  to  other 

i 

* See  the  work,  entitled  NonveUe  Description  de  la  Frwce,  toI.  x. 
p.  843,  as  compared  with  her  Life. 
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TOWS  of  a more  strictly  religious  character,  to  occupy  them- 
selves in  the  education  of  chiUren  of  their  own  sex.  At 
the  age  of  two  years  and  a half,  she  was  sent  from  home, 
and  placed  at  the  Ursuline  Seminary,  but  remained  there 
only  for  a short  time.  When  she  was  taken  from  the  Ursu- 
line Institution,  she  remained  for  a time  at  the  residence  of 
her  parents ; but  for  some  reason  not  clearly  understood,  but 
probably  in  part  from  an  imperfect  view  of  the  value  of 
parental  influence,  was  left  by  her  mother  chiefly  in  the 
care  of  the  domestics  of  the  family.  In  after  life  she  refers 
to  this  period  as  one  in  which  her  mental  and  moral  culture, 
such  as  she  was  even  then  capable  of  receiving,  was  not 
properly  attended  to.  She  speaks  of  it  also  as  a period  in 
which  she  incurred,  in  repeated  instances,  those  dangers,  from 
which  she  sometimes  narrowly  escaped,  which  are  incidental 
to  the  sports  and  to  the  thoughtless  and  venturesome  spirit 
of  childhood.  But  God,  who  had  designs  of  mercy  for  her 
own  soul,  and  through  her  instrumentality  for  the  souls  of 
others,  protected  her. 

5.  It  was  in  the  year  1652^  that  a lady  o£  distinguished 
rank,  the  Duchess  of  Montbason,  who  wished  probably  to  avail 
herself  of  the  means  of  religious  retirement  and  instruction 
which  they  afforded,  came  to  reside  with  the  Benedictines, 
another  religious  body,  distinct  from  the  Ursolines,  who  had 
established  themselves  at  Montargk.  The  daughter  of  M. 
De  La  Mothe  was  then  four  years  of  age.  At  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  Duchess,  who  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  and 
friend  of  her  father,  and  who  said  il  would  be  a source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  her  ta  have  the  company  of  his  little 
daughter,  she  was  placed  with  the  Benedictines.  Here  I 
saw,”  she  says,  in  the  Accoimt  Of  l^r  Life,  which  she  after- 
wards wrote,  n<ttie  but  good  examples ; and  as  I was  natu- 
rally disposed  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  such  examples,  I 
followed  liem  when  I found  nobody  to  turn  me  in  another 
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directioiL  Young  as  I was,  I loved  to  hear  of  God,  to  be  at 
church,  and  to  he  dressed  in  the  habit  of  a little  Nun.”  * 

6.  While  resident  at  the  House  of  the  B^iedictines,  though 
early  in  life,  she  appears  to  have  received  some  religiotiS 
ideas,  and  to  have  been  the  subject  Of  some  religious  im- 
pressions. She  speaks  in*  particular  of  a dreain,  in  which 
she  seemed  to  hava«  very  distmct  conception  of  the  ultimate 
misery  of  impenhent  sinnem?  as  making  a deep  impression 
on  her  mind.  Afonsed  by  the  images  of  terror  which  were 
then  presented  to  her,  and  operated  upon  by  other  circum- 
stances which  were  calculated  to  awaken  her  religious  sen- 
sibilities, she  became  very  thoughtful,  and  exhibited  at  this 
early  period  a considerable  interest  in  religious  thin^.  She 
was  too  young  to  af^reciate  fully  the  relation  existing  be- 
tween herself  and  the  Infinite  hfind ; 'but  the  idea  of  God 
was  so  far  developed  to  her  <^pening  but  vigorous  concep- 
tions, that  she  inwardly  and  deeply  recognized  his  claims  to 
her  homage  and  her  love.  She  endeavored  td  conform  to 
these  convictions,  not  only  by  doing  in  other  respects  what- 
ever seemed  to  be  the  will  of  Gk>d,  but  by  openly  and 
frankly  expressing  her  determination  to  lead  a religious  life. 
Happy  in  these  solemn  views  and  determinations,  she  one 
day,  with  a fmnkqpss  perhaps  greater  than  her  prudence, 
remarked  in  the  presence  of  her  associates,  that  she  was 
ready  to  become  a martyr  for  God.  The  girls  who  resided 
with  her  at  the  Benedictines,  not  altogether  pleased  that  one 
so  young  should  go  so  far  before  them  in  a course  so  honor- 
able, and  supposing  perhaps  that  they  discovered  some  in- 
gredients of  human  pride  mingling  with  religious  sincerity, 
came  to  the  conclusion  to  teait  such  enlarged  pretensions. 
By  representations  more  nicely  adjusted  than  either  true 
or  honorable,  they  persuaded  her  that  God  in  his  provi- 
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fences  suddenly  but  really  called  her  to  the  endurance 
of  th9.t  martyrdom  for  which  she  had  exhibited  and  pro- 
fessed a mind  so  i^ly  prepared.  They  found  her  true  to 
what  she  had.  previously  professed.  And  having  permitted 
her  to  offer  up  her  private  supplications,  they  conducted  her 
to  a room  selected  for  the  purpose,  with  all  those  circum- 
stances of  deliberateness  and  solemnity,  which  were  appro- 
priate to  so  marked  an  occasion.  They  spread  a cloth  upon 
the  floor,  upon  which  she  was  required  to  kneel,  and  which 
was  destined  to  receive  her  blood.  One  of  the  older  girls 
then  appeared  in  the  character  of  an  executioner,  and  lifted 
a large  cutlass,  with  the  apparent  intention  of  separating  her 
head  from  her  body.  At  this  critical  moment,  overcome  by 
her  fears,  which  were  stronger  than  her  young  faith,  she 
cried  out,  thctt  she  was  not  at  liberty  to  die  without  the  con- 
tent of  her  father.  The  girls,  in  the  spirit  of  triumph,  de- 
clared that  it  was  a mere  excuse  to  escape  what  was  pre- 
pared for  her.  And  assuring  her  that' God  would  not  accept 
as  a martyr  one  who  had  not  a maiityr’s  spirit,  they  insult- 
ingly let  her  go. 

7.  This  transaction,  which  was  so  cruel  in  its  application, 
although  it  probably  originated  in  thoughtlessness  as  much 
or  more  than  in  unkindness,  had.  a marked  effect  upon  her 
mind.  Toung  as  she  was,  she  was  old  enough  to  perceive, ** 
tliiit  she  had  not  only  been  open  b«t  voluntary  in  her  pro- 
fessions ; that  she  h^  been  tried,  and  been  f^und  wanting. 
Those  religious  consolations,  which  she  had  previously 
experienced,  departed.  Something  in  her  conscience  re- 
proached her,  that  she  either  wanted  courage  or  faith,  to 
t act  and  to  suffer,  under  all  circumstances  and  without  any 
reserve,  in  the  cause,  of  her  heavenly  Father.  It  seemed  to 
her,  in  the  agitation  of  her  spirit,  that  she  had  offended  him, 
and  that  there  was  now  but  little  hope  of  his  support  and 
favor.  Thus,  as  in  many  other  similar  cases,  the  religious 
1* 
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teadeiKT^^mkindlj  cruabfid  in  the  ^ery  bqd  of  iU  promise^ 
withered  and  died. 

8.  During  her  residence  at  the  House  of  the  Benedictines 
she  Iras  treated  with  great  kindness.  In  one  instance  only 
was  she  the  subject  of  punishment  on  the  part  o£  those  who 
had  the  charge  of  her*;  and  this  seems  to  have  happened  in 
consequence  of  the  misapprehension,  or  the  designed  lUis- 
statement  of  her  young  associates.  Her  health,  however, 
was  exceedingly  poor.  And  soon  after  the  tnuumctions  just 
now  mentioned,  she  was  taken  home,  in  consequence  of  fre- 
quent and  severe  turns  of  indisposiUoik  She  complains 
that  she  was  again  left  almost  exclusively  in  tha  care  of 
domestics;  and  that  consequently  she  did  not  meet  with 
that  attention  to  her  morals  and  manners,  which  .would  have 
been  desirable.  Certain  it  is,  as  a.  general  statement,  thgir 
domestics  are  not  in  a situation  to  discharge,  in  behalf  of 
young  children,  all  those  duties  which  may  reasonably  and 
justly  be  expected  40f  parents.  It  might  be  unjtist,  however, 
even  where  appearances  are  unfavorable,  to  ascribe  to  par- 
ents intentional  neglect,  without  a full  Imowledgd  of  all 
the  circumstances. 
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Placed  a eecond  time  at  the  UrsuHne  Seminary,,  Character  and 
hindneis  of  her  pmemal  halfmter.  Interview  with  Henrietta 
Maria^  the  Queen  of  England,  at  her  father'" 8 house.  Explana- 
tions ^of  this  interview.  References  to  her  moral  and  religious 
• feelings,  transferred  from  the  care  of  the  Ursulines  to  that  of 
the  Dominicans.  A Bible  left  in  her  room.  Her  study  of  it. 
Proposes  to  partake  of  the  Eucharists  Rerhaihi. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  ta  notii|e,  that  the  parents 
of  Mademofeelle  De  La  Mothe  had  l)Oth  sustained  the  mar- 
riage relation  previously  to.their  marriage  with  each  other. 
And  each  of^hem  had  a daughter  i]>  their  first  marriage. 
These  two  daughters^  acting  on  the  principles  and  methods 
of  personal  consecration  which  iu*e  recx^nized  in  the  Bomaa 
Catholic  ch«rch,  had  devoted  themselves  to  a religious  life 
in  the  Ursuline  Convent,  and  thus  became  associated  in  ks 
system  of  instruction.  After  having  been  taken  from  the 
Benedictine  Semim^,  and  spending  some  time  at  home  in 
a manner  not  very  profitable,  Mademoiselle  Jeanne  Marie, 
their  young  half-sister,  who  had  already  spent  a little  time 
there  in  her  early  childhood,  was  once  more  placed  at  the 
Ursulipetl  with  them;  She  was  now  in  the  seventh  year  of 
her  age.  The  father,  who  seems  to  have  Been  sensible,  from 
what  had  fallen  under  his  own  notice,  that  her  education 
had  hitherto  failed  to  receive  sufficient  attention,  com- 
mended her  to  the  especial  care  of  his  own  daughter,  as 
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the  best  qualified  of  the  two  half-sisters,  bj  kindness  of 
disposition  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  to  aid  in  the  devel- 
opement  of  her  mind  and  the  formation  of  her  manners.  In 
her  after  life,  as  she  recalled  with  gratitude  the  dealings  of 
God  with  her  in  her  younger  years,  she  spoke  in  afiection- 
ate  terms  of  this  sister,  as  a person  characterised  alike  by 
good  judgment  and  by  religious  sentiments,  and  as  especially 
fitted  to  train  up  young  girls* 

2.  “ This  good  sister,”  she  says,  “ employed  her  time  in 
instructing  me  in  piety,  and  in  such  branches  of  learning  as 
were  suitable  to  my  age  ahd  capacity.  ’ She  was  possessed 
of  good  talents,  which  she  improved  well.  She  spent  much 
time  in  prayer,  and  her  faith  seemed  strong  and  pure.  She 
denied  herself  of  every  other  satisfaction,  in  order  that  she 
might  be  with. me  and  give  me  instruction.  So  great  was 
her  afiection  for  me,  that  she  experienced,  as  she  told  me  ^ 
herself,  more  pleasure  with  me  than  anywhere  else.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that^he  thought  herself  well*  paid  for  her  efforts 
in  my  behalf,  whenever  I made  suitable  answers  on  the 
studies  in  which  1 was  engaged.  Under  he*  care  I soon 
became  mistress  of  most  of  those  things  which  were  suitable 
for  me  ; so  much  so  that  many  grown  persons,  of  some  /ank 
and  figure  in  the  world,  could  not  have  exhibited  such  evi- 
dence of  proficiency  and  knowledge  as  I did.”  * 

3.  At  this  period  of  her  life  an  incident  occurred,  which 
seems  to  require  some  explanation.  The  period  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking,  was  subsequent  in  time  to  the  great 
Civil  War  in  England,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
Charles  First,  the  establishment  of  a new  government,  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  surviving  members  of  the  royal  family. 
Charles  had  married  Henrietta  Maria,  the  daughter  of 
Henry  Fourth,  and  sister  of  Lewis  Thirteenth  of  France. 


* La  Vie  de  Madame  J.  M.  Bouvidres  De  La  Mothe  Gayon,  ch.  3d. 
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In  consequence  of  the  unfavorable  turn  of  the  Civil  War, 
she  fled  from  England  to  her  own  country  in  1644 ; residing 
for  the  most  part,  in  sorrow  and  in  poverty,  in  the  Convent 
of  Chaillot,  at  that  time  a village  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Paris,  but  now  making  a parf  of  the  city  itself.  She  died 
in  1669 1 and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  her  death  furnished 
occasion  for  one  of  the  most  c^ebrated  of  the  Funeral  Ora- 
tions of  Bossuet.* 

4.  Some  years  after  her  flight  from  England  to  France, 
this  distinguished  person  visited  the  city  of  Montargis.  And 
when  we  recollect^;^^  the  family  of  M.  De  La  Mothe  held 
a high  rank  in  lllP'dty,  and  especially  when  we  consider 
that  there  were  probably  some  common  grounds  of  religious 
S3gnpathy  and  attachment,  it  will  not  be  surprising  that 
Henrietta  Maria  should  have  honored  them  with  a visit 
This  statement  will  help  to  explain  an  incident  which  we 
And  in  the  early  life  of  tbo  subject  of  this  Memoir.  It  is 
related  in  her  Auto-^biography,  that,  while  she  was  at  the 
Seminary  of  the  Ursulines,  she  was  frequently  sent  for  by 
her  father,  who  was  desirous  of  seeing  her  from  time  to  time 
at  home.  -On  one  of  these  occasions  she  says  that  she  found 
at  l^r  father’s  house  the  Qwen  of JEm^kmd ; a circumstance 
which  would  seem  very  improbable,  except  in  connection 
with  the  historical  facts  which  have  just  now  been  men- 
tioned. This  seems  to  have  been  in  the  year  1655,  or  about 
that  time.  She  was  then  near  eight  years  of  age.  *‘My 
father  told  the  Queen’s  Confessor,  that,  if  he  wanted  a little 
amusement,  he  might  entertain  himself  with  me,  and  pro- 
popi^  some  questions  to  me.  He  tried  me  with  several 
very  difficult  ones,  to  which  I returned  such  correct  answers. 


* Soe  Clarendon’s  History  of  the  Kcbellion,  Bossuet’s  Oraisons  Fn- 
n^bres,  Voltaire’s  Life  of  Lewis  Fourteenth,  vol.  2d,  Martinip»*e’s  Die- 
tionnaire  Critique,  art.  Chaillot 
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that  he  carried  me  to  the  Qaeeo,  and  said  to  her,  ^ Tour 
Majestj  must  have  smne  diTenion  with  this  cfaikL’  She 
also  tried  me,  and  was  so  well  satisfied  and  pleased  with  mj 
hrely  answers  and  my  manners,  that  she  not  only  requested 
my  father  to  place  me  with  her,  but  urged  her  proposition 
with  no  small  importunity,  assnring  him  that  she  weald  take 
particular  care  of  me,  and  gmng  so  far  as  to  intimate,  that 
she  would  make  me  Maid  of  Honor  to  the  princess,  her 
daughter.  Her  desire  for  me  was  so  great,  that  the  refusal 
of  my  father  eridently  disobliged  her.  Doubtless  it  was 
Grod  who  caused  this  refusal,  and  who  in  doing  so  turned  off 
the  strc^e,  which  might  hare  probably  intercepted  my  sal- 
vadon.  Weak  as  1 then  was,  how  could  I have  withstood 
the  temptations  and  distractions,  incidental  to  a coooec^pn 
with  persons  so  high  in  rank?  * 

5.  After  this  interriew  with  a person,  signalized  by  her 
rank  and  her  misfortunes,  she  went  back  as  usual  to  the  Ursu* 
line  Seminary,  where  her  patenial  halfoister,  to  whose  kind- 
ness her  father  had  pardcularly  entrusted  her  continued  her 
affectionate  care.  But  her  authority  was  limited  ; she  could 
not  control,  in  all  respects,  the  conduct  of  the  other  giris 
who  boarded  there,  with  whom  the  younger  sister,  Jeanne 
Marie,  was  sometimes  obliged  to  associate,  and  ftom  whom 
she  acknowledges,  in  the  account  she  has  giren  of  her  life, 
that  she  contracted  some  had  habits.  She  ceased  to  be 
entirely  strict  and  scrupulous  in  the  uttesance  of  the  truth ; 
she  became  in  some  degree  peevish  in  her  temper,  and  care- 
less and  undevout  in  her  reli^ous  feelings,  passing  whole 
days  without  thinking  of  God.  But  happily  she  did  not  re- 
main long  under  the  power  of  such  vicious  tendencies  and 
habits.  Her  sister’s  unwearied  watchfulness  and  assiduity 
were  the  means,  with  the  divine  blessing,  of  recovering  her 


* La  Vie,  ch.  8d. 
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this  temporary  declension.  And  lidie  remained  at  the 
Seminary  some  time  longer,  always  making  rapid  improye- 
ment  when  she  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  and 
conciliating  the  esteem  of  her  associates  and  instructors,  by 
her  regular  and  virtoous  deportment,  as  well  as  by  her  pro- 
ficiency in  knowledge. 

0.  At  ten  years  of  age  she  was  taken  home  again.  After 
a short  residence  at  home,  she  was  placed  at  the  Dominican 
Convent,  probably  the  same  of  which  De  La  Force  gives  so 
particolar  an  account  in  his  work,  entitled  NouveUe  Descrip^ 
tion  De  La  France.  It  was  founded  in  1242.  “ I stayed,” 

she  says,  only  a little  while  at  home.  The  reason  of  my 
remaining  so  short  a time  was  this : A Nun  of  the  Domini- 
can Order,  who  belonged  to  a distinguished  family,  and  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  my  father,  solicited  him  to  place  me  in 
her  Convent,  of  which  she  was  Prioress.  This  lady  had 
conceived  a great  afiectioii  for  me ; and  she  promised  my 
father,  that  she  would  take  care  of  me  herself,  and  would 
make  me  lodge  in  her  own  chamber.  But  circumstances 
occurred,  which  prevented  her  from  fulfilling  her  intentions. 
Various  troubles  arose  in  the  Beligious  Commimi^,  of 
iFthich  she  had  the  charge,  wlfich  necessarily  occupied  her 
attention ; so  that  she  was  not  in  a situation  to  take  much 
care  of  me.” 

7.  Her  Opportunities  for  intellectual  unprovement,  during 
her  residence  in  the  Dominican  Coimmt,  where  she  con- 
tinued during  eight  months,  were  interrupted  in  some  de- 
gree by  sickness.  But  with  a mind  of  naturally  enlarged 
capacity,  mid  which  seemed  to  have  an  instinct  *for  knowl* 
edge,  she  could  hardly  fail  to  improve.  During  her  resi- 
dence at  this  place,  she  was  left  more  with  herself  than  had 
been  customary  with  her.  But  her  solitary  hours,  secluded  as 
she  was  in  a great  degree  fix>m  objects  that  might  have  dis- 
tracted her  attention,  were  not  unprofitable  <mes.  One  ebs 
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cumstance  which  occurred  at  this  time,  is  worthy  of  particu- 
lar notice.  The  pupils  of  the  Convent,  although  they  re- 
ceived religious  instruction  in  other  ways,  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  put  in  possession  of  the  Bible,  and  to  have  had 
the  use  of  it  in  private.  A Bible,  however,  had  been  provi« 
dentially  lefl,  by  whose  instrumentality  or  from  what  motive 
is  unknown,  in  the  chamber  which  was  assigned  to  Made- 
moiselle De  La  Mothe.  Young  as  she  was,  she  seems  to 
have  had  a heart  to  appreciate,  in  some  degree,  the  value  of 
this  heaven-sent  gift.  I spent  whole  days^  she  says,  in 
reading  it;  giving  no  attention  to  other  hooks  or  other  svib- 
jects  from  morning  to  night.  And  having  great  powere  of 
recollection,  I committed  to  memory  the  historical  parts  en- 
UrelyP  It  is  certainly  not  improbable  that  these  solitary 
perusals  of  the  Bible  had  an  influence  on  her  mind  through 
life,  not  only  in  enlarging  its  sphefe  of  thought  and  activity, 
but  by  teaching  her  to  look  to  Gk>d  alone  fl»r  direction,  and 
by  laying  deep  and  broad  the  foundations  of  that  piety  which 
she  subsequently  experienced. 

^ She  remained  at  the  Convent  of  the  Dominicans  eight 
months,  after  which  she  returned  home.  When  she  entered 
upon  the  twelfth  year  of  her  age,  she  proposed  td  partake 
of  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist.  She  acknowledges  that 
for  some  time  previous  she  had  been  remiss  in  religious 
duties.  Some  jealousies  and  disaflections,  as  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case,  had  sprung  up  among  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  her  father’s  family.  A feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and 
melancholy  seems  to  have  entered  her  mind.  And  as  if 
weary  of  God,  she  gave  up  what  little  religious  mclinatiod 
and  feeling  she  had,  saying,  " she  was  none  the  better  for 
it,”  and  wickedly  implying  in  the  remark,  that  the  troubles 
connected  with  religion  exceeded  the  benefits  resulting  from 
it.  I think  it  would  not  be  correct  to  say,  that  she  had 
given  up  religion  j but  rather  had  given  up  many  favorable 
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feelings  and  many  outward  practices,  which  haye  a ccmnec- 
tion  with  religion.  And  this  remark  will  perhaps  be  the 
better  understood,  when  we  say  in  explanation,  that,  although 
she  had  been  interested  in  religion,  it  does  not  appear  that 
ihe  possessed,  those  tents  or  qualities  which  really  constitute 
it.  Prompted,  partly  by  example,  and  partly  by  serious 
impressions,  she  had  sought  h,  but  bad  not  found  it.  Her 
religious  interest,  as  we  haye  already  had  occasion  to  notice, 
yaried  at  different  times.  At  one  time,  in  particular,  it 
seems  to  haye  been  yery  great.  She  seems  to  have  had 
conyictions  of  sin ; she  had  some  desires  to  live  in  God’s 
guidance  and  favor ; she  formed  good  resolutions ; she  had 
a degree  of  inward  consolation.  But  when  we  examine 
these  experiences  closely,  I think  we  shall  find  reason  for 
saying,  that  such  desires,  convictions,  and  resolutions,  which 
often  lay  near  the  surface  of  the  mind  without  stirring  very 
much  its  inward  depths,  were,  in  her  case  at  least,  the  inci- 
dents and  preparatives  of  religion,  rather  than  religion  itself. 
The  great  inward  Teacher,  the  Holy  Ghost,  had  not  as  yet 
dispossessed  the  natural  life,  and  given  a new  life  in  Christ. 
She  herself  Intimates  that  her  religion  was  chiefly  in  ap- 
pearance ; and  that  self,  and  not  the  love  of  God,  was  at  the 
bottom. 

9.  The  suggestion  to  par^e  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Sup- 
per, and  thus  by  an  outward  act  at  least,  to  array  herself  more 
distinctly  on  the  Lord’s  side,  seems  to  have  originated  with 
her  father.  * In  order  to  bring  about  what  he  had  near  at 
heart,  and  which  was  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  church  of  which  he  was  a member,  he  placed  her  again 
at  the  ITrsuline  Seminary.  Her  paternal  half-sister,  who 
stiU  resided  there,  and  who  appears  to  have  had  some  in- 
creased and  leading  responsibility  as  an  instructress,  pleased 
with  the  suggestion,"  but  at  the  same  time  aware  of  her 
unfortunate  state  of  mind,  lfdx>red  assiduously  to  give  rise  to 
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better  inward  dispositions.  The  labors  of  this  patient  and 
affectionate  sister,  who  knew  what  it  was  both  to  believe 
and  to  pray,  and  for  whom  religion  seems  to  have,  had  a 
charm  above  evmy  thing  else,  were  so  effectual,  that  Jeanne 
Marie  now  thought,  as  she  expresses  it,  giving  hvrtdf  to 

God  in  good  ectmsgt.**  The  day  at  length  arrived ; she  felt 
that  the  occasion  was  too  ilkiportant  to  be  trifled  with ; she 
made  an  outward  confession  of  her  sins,  with  i^pparent  sin- 
cerity and  devoutness,  and  partook  of  the  sacramental  ele- 
ment fm*  the  first  time  with  a considerable  degree  of  satis- 
fimtion.  But  the  result  showed  that  the  heart  was  not 
reached.  The  day  of  her  red^ption  had  not  come.  The 
season  and  its  solemnity  passed  away,  without  leaving  an 
effectual  impression.  The  sleeping  passions  were  again 
awaked.  My  faults  and  failings,’’  she  says, /‘were  seem 
repeated,  and  drew  me  off  from  the  care  and  the  duties  (ff 
religion.”  She  grew  tall ; her  features  began  to  devek^ 
themselves  into  that  beauty  which  afterwards  distmguished 
her.  Her  mothm*,  pleased  with  her  appearance,  indulged 
her  in  dress.  The  combined  power  of  her  persmud  and 
mental  attractions  were  felt  in  the  young  and  unrefiecting 
attachments  of  persons  of  the  other  sex.  The  world  resumed 
its  influence,  and  Christ  was  in  a great  degree  forgotten. 

10.  Such  are  the  changes  which  often  take  place  in  the  ear- 
ly history  of  religious  experience.  To-day  there  are  serious 
thoughts,  awakened  and  quickened  feelings,  and  good  reso- 
lutions ; every  thing  wears  a propitious  aspect.  To-morrow, 
purposes  are  abandoned,  feelings  vanish ; and  the  reality  of 
the  world  takes  the  place  of  the  anticipations  religion.  To- 
day the  hearts  of  mothers  and  sisters,  and  of  other  friends, 
who  have  labored  long  and  prayed  eamestly  for  the  salva- 
tion of  those  who  are  dear  to  them,  are  cheered  and  glad- 
dened. To-morrow  they  find  the  solicitations  to  pleasure 
prevailing  over  the  eiachortatiioiis  to  virtue;  and  those  who 
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had  been  serious  and  humble  for  a time,  returning  again 
to  the  world.  But  it  is  often  the  case,  that  these  altema- 
ticms  of  feeling,  which  it  is  not  easj  always  to  explain,  have 
an  important  connection,  under  &e  administration  of  a 
higher  and  divine  providence,  with  the  most  favorable 
results. 

11.  They  may,  in  many  ca^^  be  regarded  as  constituting  a 
necessary  part  of  that  inward  training,  which  the  soul  must 
pass  through,  before  it  reaches  the  position  of  true  sub- 
mission and  of  permanent  love.  They  show  us  the  great 
strength  of  that  attachment  which  binds  us  to  attractions 
whidi  perish,  the  things  of  time  and  sense.  They  leave  a 
deep  impression  of  the  forbearance  and  lox)g-suffering  of 
Gk)d.  They  teach  the  necessity  of  the  special  and  powerful 
operations  of  divine  grace,  without  which  the  heart,  naturally 
alienated  from  all  attachment  to  the  true  object  of  its  love, 
would  perish  in  its  worldly  idolatry. 
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Visit  frma  her  cousin  De  Toissi,  Missionary  to  Cochin  China, 
Results  of  this  visit.  Renewed  religious  efforts.  Endeavors  to 
. obtain  salvation  by  works  rather  than  by  faith.  Return  of  spir- 
itual  declension.  Account  which  she  gives  of  her  own  feelings 
and  conduct  at  this  time.  Remarks. 

About  this  time  the  Catholic  church  of  France,  desirous 
to  spread  abroad  the  Christian  religion  where  it  was  yet  un- 
known, was  enlarging  its  missions  in  the  East  Among  the 
individuals  whose  piety  led  them  to  engage  in  this  benevo- 
lent work,  was  a nephew  of  M.  De  La  Mothe.  His  name 
was  De  Toissi ; the  same  individual,  of  whom  some 
account  is  given  in  the  History  of  Foreign  Missions, 
Relation  des  Missions  Etrangeres,  under  the  name  of 
De  Chamesson.  This  young  man,  in  company  with  one 
of  the  French  bishops,  the  titular  bishop  of  Heliopolis, 
had  commenced  his  journey  to  the  place  of  his  iabors  in 
Cochin  China ; and  in  passing  through  Montargis,  had  called 
at  the  residence  of  his  uncle.  His  visit  was  short;  but 
characterized  as  it  was  by  the  circumstance,  that  he  was 
about  to  leave  his  native  land  perhaps  forever,  and  on  busi- 
ness too  that  was  infinitely  dear  to  the  heart  of  humanity 
and  religion,  ft  was  full  of  interest  He  was  one  of  those, 
who  could  say  in  the  sweet  language  of  the  subject  of  this 
Memoir,  when  in  after  life  she  suffered  in  prison  and  in 
exile, 

**  Mj  conntry,  Lord,  art  Thou  alone ; 

No  other  can  I claim  or  own ; 

The  point,  where  all  mj  wishes  meet, 

My  Iiaw,  my  Love,  life’s  only  sweet.” 
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Mademoiselle  Be  La  Mothe  had  gone  out  at  the  time  of  this 
short  but  deeply  interesting  yisit  of  her  pious  oousin;  a 
visit  incidental  to  a journey  undertaken  from  religious  con- 
siderations, and  which,  therefore,  could  not  well  be  delayed 
from  purely  worldly  motives.  ‘‘  I happened,”  she  says,  “ at 
that  time  to  be  gone  a-walking  with  my  companions,  which 
I seldom  did.  At  my  return  he  was  gone.  They  gave  me 
an  account  of  his  sanctity,  and  of  the  things  he  had  said.  I • 
was  so  touched  with  it,  that  1 was  overcome  with  sorrow. 

I cried  all  the  rest  of  the  day  and  of  the  night.” 

2.  This  was  one  of  those  incidents  in  the  Providence  of 
God,  which  come  home  to  the  heart  How  often  has  the 
mero  sight  of  a truly  pious  ipan  brought  the  hardened  sinner 
under  conviction!  How  often  have  those  who  have  been 
unmoved  by  the  most  eloquent  religious  appeals,  been  deep- 
ly affected  by  the  most  simple  and  unpretending  words, 
when  uttered  under  circumstances  favorable  to  such  a 
result.  When  she  heard  the  statement  of  the  deep  and 
d6w>ted  piety  of  her  cousin  Be  Toissi,  the  thoughts  of  Made- 
moiselle Be  La  Mothe,  on  the  principle  of  contrast  rather 
than  of  resemblance,  naturally  reverted  to  herself.  She  re- 
membered how  often  God  had  called  her  to  himself ; and 
how  often  she  had  listened  without  obe3ring,  or  had  obeyed 
without  persevering  in  obedience.  " What ! ” she  exclaimed 
to  a pious  person,  who  acted  as  her  Confessor  and  religious 
teacher,  “ am  I the  only  person  in  our  family  to  be 
lost  I Alas  I Help  me  in  myw  salvation.”  Her  whole  soul 
was  roused  to  a sense  of  her  situation.  She  recalled  with 
deep  compunction  her  repeated  seasons  of  sariousness  and 
religious  inquiry,  and  of  subsequent  declension.  ^Alas!” 
she  exclaimed,  “what  grief  I now  sustained  for  having  dis- 
pleased God  I What  regrets  I What  exclamations ! What 
tears  of  sorrow  I ” Once  more  she  endeavored  to  bring  her 
mind  to  a religious  frame.  Once  more  she  iq^lied  herself 
2* 
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to  the  task  of  her  soul’s  salyaikni^  ^>parentl7  with  great  sia- 
ceritj  and  earnestness ; but  without  being  able  to  find  the 
simple  way  of  acceptance  by  faith.  She  resisted  her  pas- 
sions, which  were  liable  to  be  strongly  moTed ; and  her 
efforts  were  attended  with  a omsiderable  degree  of  success. 
She  asked  the  forgiveness  of  those,  whom  she  was  so  unhappy 
as  to  have  displeased.  Appreciating,  in  some  degree,  the  re- 
lation between  religion  and  practical  benevolence,  she  visited 
the  poor,  gave  them  food  and  clothing,  and  taught  them  the 
catechism.  She  spent  much  time  in  private  reading  and 
praying.  She  purchased  and  read  some  of  the  practical  and 
devotional  books  which  were  most  highly  valued  among  her 
people,  such  as  the  Life  of  Madame  de  Chantal  and  the  works 
of  St  Francis  de  Sales.  She  inscribed  the  name  of  the 
Savior  in  large  characters  upon  a piece  of  paper ; and  so 
attached  it  to  her  person  as  to  be  continually  reminded  of 
him.  With  an  erroneous  notion  expiating  her  sin  by  her 
own  suffering,  she  voluntarily  subjected  herself  to  various 
bodily  austerities.  Determining  to  leave  nothing  undone 
which  seemed  to  furnish  any  hope  of  spiritual  improvement, 
it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  she  made  a vow,  in  imitation  of 
the  devout  Madame  de  Chantal,  of  ever  aiming  at  the  high- 
est perfection,  and  of  doing  the  will  of  God  in  eveiything. 
This  undoubtedly  was  an  important  resolution,  which,  we 
may  reasonably  suf^K^se,  would  have  been  followed  by  the 
happiest  consequences,  if  it  had  not  been  made  too  much  in 
her  own  strength,  and  in  ignorance  of  the  great  renovating 
principle,  that  all  true  strength  is  derived  from  God  through 
Christ  by  faUh.  Among  other  things  which  characterised 
her  mental  exercises  and  her  efforts  at  this  time,  it  appears 
that  she  came  to  the  resolution,  if  Providence  should  permit, 
to  enter  into  a Convent,  and  in  the  apparent  hopelessness  of 
aid  from  any  other  source,  to  secure  her  spiritual  interests 
and  her  salvation  by  beomning  a Nun^  This  part  of  her 
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plan,  which  showed  the  depth  of  her  feeling  on  the  subject 
which  now  occupied  her  mind,  was  frustrated  by  her  father, 
who  was  teilderly  attached  to  her,  and  who,  while  he  was 
earnestly  desirous  that  his  daughter  might  become  truly  re- 
ligious, supposed  that  she  migl^  possess  religion  without 
separating  iiom  her  family,  and  without  an  entire  secldsion 
from  the  world. 

3.  The  Infinite  Mind,  no  doubt,  beheld  and  sympathized 
in  the  anxiety  which  she  felt,  and  in  the  efS>rts  she  made. 
God  is  not  indifferent,  he  never  can  be  indifferent,  to  those 
who  strive  to  enter  in.  * He  numbers  all  their  tears ; he 
registers  all  their  fesolves.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ? If 
the  state  of  mifid  be  that  of  true  striving  after  God,  he  him- 
self has  inspired  it.  Has  he  no  feeling,  no  sympathy  for  his 
own  work?  It  is  true  that  he  sometimes  permits  those 
whom  he  determines  eventually  to  bless,  to  strive  long,  and 
perhaps  to  wander  in  erroneous  ways.  But  the  result  of  this 
painful  experience  will  be,  that  they  will  ultimately  under- 
stand much  better  than  they  otherwise  would  have  done,  the 
direction  and  the  issue  of  the  true  path.  They  have  a lesson 
to  learn  which  cannot  well  be  dispensed  with ; and  Cknl  there- 
fore is  willing  that  they  should  learn  it.  What  that  leSfan 
is,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say,  in  individual  cases.  Perhaps 
the  remains  of  self-confidence  exist  within  them,  which  can 
be  removed  only  by  the  experience  of  the  sorrows  which 
are  attendant  upon  the  errors  it  invaria]^y  commits.  And 
accordingly  Gk»d  leaves  them  to  test  the  value  of  human 
wisdom.  They  try  it ; they  fall  into  mistakes ; they  are  over- 
whelmed with  confusion ; and  then,  and  not  till  then,  they 
see  the  necessity  and  importance  of  reposing  all  their  confi- 
dence in  Him,  who  alone  can  guide  them  in  safety. 

4.  Mademoiselle  De  La  Mothe  continued  in  the  state  of 
mind  which  we  have  described,  about  a year.  But  this  strong 
religious  tendency  also  had  its  end.  What  it  was  which  led 
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to  the  tennination  of  religious  prospects  so  flaUeriog,  it  is 
difficult  to  state  with  entire  confidence.  There  is  some  reason 
for  thinking,  however,  that  the  love  of  God,  not  far  from  this 
time,  began  to  be  disturbed  bj  the  accession  and  influence 
of  a love,  which  was  mor^  mixed  and  earthly  in  its  origin. 
She  relates  that  her  father  with  his  family  left  the  city  of 
Montargis,  in  order  to  spend  some  days  in  the  country ; and 
that  he  took  with  him  a very  |uxx>m|[fished  young  gentleman, 
one  of  his  near  relations.  This  ^ whom  she 

speaks  in  high  terms  for  his  reli^ous  seiltimeniB,  as  well  as 
his  intellectual  and  other  accomplishments,  became  much 
attached  to  her.  She  was  still  young,  being  only  .in  her 
fourteenth  year.  She  gives  us  to  understand,  thal  this  indi- 
vidual, notwithstanding  the  circumstance  cf  h^  immature 
age,  made  propositions  of  marriage.  And  this,  after  a suit- 
able time,  would  probably  have  been  the  result,  with  the 
cordial  consent  of  all  the  parties  concerned,  if  it  had  not  been 
met  by  the  obstacle,  that  their  relationship  was  so  near  as  to 
bring  them  within  the  degrees  of  consanguinity,  in  which 
marriage  is  prohibited  in  the  Catholic  Church.  This  obsta- 
cle, it  is^'^ue,  could  have  been  removed  by  a dispensation 
from  the  'Papal  See ; but  still  it  was  one  of  so  serious  a 
nature,  that  her  father  did  not  think  it  proper  to  give  his 
consent  Still  they  were  mutually  pleased,  and  spent  much 
time  in  each  other’s  company.  It  was  at  the  time  of  this 
attachment,  that  sl^  says  significantly  and  penitently,  that 
she  “ began  to  seek  in  the  creature  what  she  had  previously 
found  in  Gk>d.”  But  we  will  let  her  describe  her  spiritual 
declension  in  her  own  language. 

5.  In  connection  with  a reference  to  her  daily  interviews 
with  this  young  relative,  she  says;  ^ I left  off  prayer.  I became 
as  a vii^frard  exposed  to  pillage,  whose  hedges,  tom  down, 
give  liberty  to  all  the  creatures  to  ravage  it.  I began  to 
"\eek  in  the  creature  what  I had  found  in  God  And  thou. 
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oh  mj  God  I didst  leave  me  to  myself,  B^eatue  I left  thee 
first,  and  wast  pleased,  in  penmtting  me^  to  §ink  into  the 
horrible  pit,  to  make  me  see  and  feel  the  Necessity  of  main- 
taining a state  of  continual  w^hfulnesS  and  communion 
with  thyself.  Thou  hast  taught -thy  people,  that  thou  wilt 
destroy  those  who,  by  indulging  wrongfy-placed  affections, 
depart  from  thee.f  Alas ! their  departure  alone  causes  their 
destruction ; since  in  dep&rring  from  Thee,  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness, they  enter  into  the  region  of  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death;  And  there,  bereft  of  all  true  strength, 
they  wiH  remain.  It  is  not  possible  tiiat  they  should  ever 
; arise  again,  unless  Thou  shalt  revisit  them ; unless  Thou 
shalt  restoi^  them  to*  light  and  life,  by  illuminating  their 
darkness,  andhby  melting  their  icy  hearts;  Thou  didst  leave 
me  to  myself,  because  I left  Thee  first.  But  such  was  Thy 
goodness,  that  it  seemed  to  me,  that  Thou  didst  leave  me 
with  regret^* 

6.  The  account  which  she  gives  of  her  inward  state  at  this 
time,  is  an  exceedingly  painful  one.  I readily  gave  way,^ 
she  says,  ^ to  sallies  of  passion.  I fiuled  ip  being  strictly 
conscientious  and  careful  in  the  utterance  of  the  truth.  1 
became  not  only  vain,  but  corrupt  ki  heart.  Although  I 
kept  up  some  outward  n^igious  appearances,  religion  itself, 
as  a matter  of  ^inward  experience,  had  become  to  me  a mat- 
ter of  indifference.  I spent  much  time,  both  day  and  night, 
in  reading  romances,  those  strange  inventions  to  destroy 
youth.  I was  proud  of  my  personal  appearance,  so  much 
so  that,  contrary  to  mf  former  practices,  I began  to  pass  a 
good  deal  of  my  time  before  the  mirror.  I found  so  much 
pleasure  in  viewing  myself  in  it,  that  I thought  others  were 
in  the  right,  who  practised  the  same.  Instead  of  making 
use  of  this  exterior,  which  God  gave  me  as  a means  of 
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loving  him  more,  it  became  to  me  the  unhappy  source  of  a 
vain  and  sinful  self-oomplaoency.  All  seemed  to  me  to  look 
beautiful  in  my  person ; but  in  my  declension  and  darlpiess 
1 did  not  then  perceive,  that  the  outward  beauty  covered  a 
nnful  and  fcdlm  $ovV* 

7.  But  this  was  not  the  judgment  which  the  world  then 
passed  upon  her ; the  world  so  severe  in  the  exaction  of  its 
own  claims,  but  so  indulgent  in  mit%ating  the  claims  of  God. 
Under  a form  that  was  outwardly  beautiful,  and  veiled  by 
manners  that  had  received  the  most  correct  and  advanta- 
geous culture,  it  was  not  easy  for  man  to  perceive  the  ele- 
ments and  workings  of  a heart  which  harbpred  moral  and 
religious  rebellion.  In  the  eye  Cf  ^e  world,  therefoi^,  which 
is  but  imperfectly  capable  of  penetrating  beyond  the  exte- 
rior, and  which  delights  in  elegance  of  form  and  perfe^on 
of  manners,  there  was  but  little  to  blame,  and  much  to 
praise  | but  in  the  eye  of  God,  which  sees  and  estimates  the 
inmost  motive,  it  was  not  possible  for  outward  beauty  to 
furnish  a compensation  for  inwardideformity^  And  in  using 
the  phrase  inward  deformity,  we  do  not  necessarily  mean, 
that  she  was  worse  than  many  others  who  have  a reputa- 
tion for  good  morals.  .Estimating  her  by  the  world’s  stand- 
ard, she  had  her  good  qualities,  as  well  as  those  of  an 
opposite  character,  her  excellences  as  well  as  her  defects. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  that  wanting  which  (X>n8titute3  the 
soul’s  true  light,  without  which  all  other  beauty  fades,  and 
all  other  excellence  is  but  excellence  in  name,  — the  lave  of 
God  in  the  heart. 
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Removal  from  Monlargis  to  Paris,  Louis  ^ Fourteenth,  Char- 
acteristics of  the  age.  Effect  of  her  removal  tp  Paris  upon  her 
character.  Her  pHsmcd  appearance  at  this  period.  Offers  of 
marrihge.  Is  married  to  M,  Guyon  in  Marchy  1664.  Notices 
of  the  family  of  M,  Guyon, 

Sometime  in  the  year  1663,  M.  De  La  Mothe  removed 
his  family  from  Montargis  to  the  city  of  Paris,  — a step  which 
* obviously  was  not  calculated  to  benefit  tiis  daughter,  in  life 
religious  sense  of  the  term.  Paris  was  at  that  time,  00  it  is 
now,  the  centre  of  scientific  culture  and  of  the  arts,  of  refine- 
ment of  manners  an<f  <>f  fashionable  gayety.  Louis  the 
Fouriieenth  was  then  the  reigning  sovereign  of  France,  — a 
man  of  considerable  powers  of  intellect,  and  of  great  energy 
of  will, — in  whom  two  leading  desires  predominated — the  one 
to  make  France  great,  the  other  to  make  himself  the  source 
and  centre  of  her  greatness.  The  greatness  of  France, 
sustained  and  iUustrated  in  the  wisdom  and  splendSr  of  her 
great  monarch  — this,  it  is  very  obvious,  was  the  central  and 
powerful  element  of  his  system  of  action.  Hence  the  ex- 
pense and  labor  which  he  bestowed  upon  the  royal  palaces, 
and  upon  all  the  great  public  works  which  could  be  consid- 
ered as  having  a national  character ; hence  his  vast  efforts 
to  enrich  and  beautify  the  dtj  of  Versailles,  which  he  had 
lelected  as  the  principal  seat  of  his  residence ; hence  his 
desire  to  attach  to  his  person,  and  to  rank  among  the  attend- 
ants of  his  Court,  the  most  distinguished  of  his  nobles.  His 
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manifiTcence  to  men  of  literature,  his  patronage  of  the  arte, 
the  pomp  and  ceremony  which  Characterized  all  great  public 
occasions,  all  sprung  from  the  same  source.* 

2.  All  France,  an^  pardcularlj  thg  City  of  Paris,  felt  an  in- 
fluence so  well  adapted  to  harmonize  with  the  tepdencies  of 
human  heart  If  it  was  an  age  that  was  ^aracterizpd  hj  many 
noble  efforts  in  literattre  and  the  arts,  it  was  an  age  also 
that  was  equally  characterized  by  its  unibunded  preten- 
sions, its  vanity,  and  its  voliQ^ttfbusness.  Almost  everything, 
especially  in  tha  capital  of  France,  was  calculated  to  dispos- 
sess the  sentimeift  of  humility,  and  to  impart  an  exaggerated 
turn  of  mind.  The  sights  and  sounds  which  were  presented . 
t«  notice ; the  displays  of  wealth,  which  were  iDade  in  every 
street ; the  crowded  populace,  intoxicated  with  the  celebrity 
of  their  sovereign  and  of  their  nation ; the  vulgar  and  the 
flishionable  amusements,  which  were  without  end ; all  were 
calculated  to  divert  the  mind  from  serious  reflection — to  lead 
k to  sympathize  with  the  senses,  and  to  dissociate  it  from  its 
own  inward  centre;  a state  of  things  which  would  have 
been  a severe  trial  even  to  established  piety. 

3.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  unpropitious  state  of 
things,  which  developed  itself  to  its  full  extent  in  the  proud 
city  to  which  her  parents  had  removed,  should  have  had  an 
unfavorable  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Mademoiselle  De  La 
Mothe ; ^d  accordingly  she  intimates,  in  the  record  of  her 
feelings,  as  she  remembered  them  to  have  been  in  this  part 
of  her  life,  that  she  began  to  entertain  exaggerated  ideas  of 
herself,  and  that  her  vanity  increased.  This  was  the  natural 
result  of  her  new  position.  Her  parents,  as  well  as  herself, 


* See  the  Life  of  Louis  Fourteenth  by  Voltaire,  wd  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Court  of  France,  by  the  Marquis  De  Dangeau.  The  latter  writer 
states  that  thirty-six  thousand  laborers  were  employed  at  Versailles  id 
one  time. 
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led  astray  by  the  new  state  of  society  in  which  they  foond 
themselves,  spared  no  cost  vin  obtaining  whatever  might 
make  her  appear  to  advantage.  The  world,  illuminated 
with  false  lights  to  her  young  vision,  seemed  to  be  in  reality 
what  it  was  chiefly  in  appearance,  and  consequently  pre- 
sented itself  as  an  object  worth  conquering  and  possessing. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  she  gave  to  it,  more  warmly  and 
unreservedly  than  at  any  other,  that  kindling  heart  and  ex- 
panded intellect,  which  she  afterwards  gave  to  religion.  She 
was  tall  and  well  made  in  her  person  ; refined  and  prepos- 
sessing in  her  manners,  and  possessed  of  remarkable  powers 
of  conversation.  Her  countenance,  formed  upon  the  Gre- 
cian model,  and  characterized  by  a brilliant  eye  and  expan- 
sive forehead,  had  in  it  a natural  majesty,  which  impressed 
the  beholder  with  a sentiment  of  deep  respect,  while  it 
attracted  by  its  sweetness.  Her  great  powers  of  mind,  (a 
mind  which  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  writers  of  the 
French  Encyclopedic  was  formed  for  the  world,  pour 

le  monde^^^)  added  to  the  impression  which  she  made  on  her 
entrance  into  Parisian  society.* 

4,  It  was  under  these  circumstances'  that  her  future  hus- 
band, M.  Jaques  .Guyon,  a man  of  great  wealth,  sought  her 
in  marriage.  He  was  not  the  only  person  whose  attention, 
in  .this  new  state  of  things,  was  directed  to  her.  ‘‘  Several 
apparently  advantageous  offers  of  marriage,”  she  says,  ‘‘  were 
made  for  me  5 but  God,  v/nwblling  to  ho/vc  tub  lost^  did  not 
permit  them  to  succeed.”  In  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  the  time  and  country,  (a  custom  oftentimes  but  little  pro- 
pitious to  those  who  are  most  deeply  concerned,)  the  arrange- 
ments in  this  important  business  were  made  by  her  father 


♦ See  Remarks  on  Madafhe  Gnyon,  in  the  French  Encydopedie,  un- 
der the  Art.  M<mtargis.  Also,  Relation  de  rOrigine,  du  Progrds,  et  de 
la  Condemnation  du  Quidtisme  en  France,  p.  4. 
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and  her  suitor  with  but  little  regard  to  the  opinions  and  feel- 
ings of  Mademoiselle  De  La  Mothe-  She  did  not  see  her 
designated  husband,  till  a few  days  before  her  marriage ; 
and  when  she  did  see  him,  she  did  not  find  her  affections 
united  to  him.  She  gives  us  distinctly  to  understand  in 
her  Autobiography,  that  there-  were  other  individuals  who 
sought  her,  with  whom  she  could  have  more  fully  sympa- 
thized, and  could  have  been  more  happy.  But  • rogard  for 
the  opinions  of  her  father,  in  whom  she  had  tbS  greatest 
confidence,  (^though  in  this  case  he  seems  to  have  been 
infiuenced  too  much  by  the  circumstance  of  the  great  wealth 
of  M.  Guyon,)  overruled  every  other  consideration.  She 
signed  the  articles  of  marriage,  but  without  being  ^rmitted 
to  know  what  they  were.  She  states  that  the  articles  were 
drawn  up  on  the  28th  of  January,  1664 ; but  it  would  seem, 
*from  a comparison  of  statements  subsequently  iRade,  that 
die  was  sot  married  till  the  twenly-first  of  March  of  the 
same  year.*  She  had  then  nearly  oompleted  her  sixteenth 
year.  Her  husband  was  thirty-eight. 

5.  Of  the  family  of  her  husband  we  know  but  little.  His 
father,  a man  of  activity  and  talent,  acquired  considerable 
celebrity  by  completing  the  canal  of  Briare,  which  connects 
the  Loire  with  the  Seine.  This  great  work,  (a  work  the 
more  remarkable  for  beiqg  the  first  important  one  of  “the 
kind  that  was  undertaken  in  France,)  was  commenced  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  Fourth,  under  the  auspices  of  his  distin- 
guished minister,  the  Duke  of  Sully.  After  the  death  of 
Henry,  and  the  retirement  of  Sully  from  the  administration 
of  affairs,  the  work  was  suspended  till  1638,  when  Louis 
Thirteenth  made  arrangements,  on  liberal  terms,  with  two 
individuals,  Messrs.  Jacques  Guyon  and  another  indivifcal 
by  the  name  of  Bouteroue,  to  complete  it.  In  this  way 


* Ia  Vie  de  Madame  Guyon,  Pj.  I,  ch.  22d,  ^5  as  compared  With 
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Guyon,  who  was  entirely  successful  in  an  undertaking  beset 
with  difficulties,  was  not  only  brought  into  public  notice,  but 
became  verj  wealthy.  He  was  also  rewarded^with  a patent 
of  nobility  at  the  hands  of  Cardinal  Kichelieu,  the  then  lead- 
ing minister.  His  wealth,  as  well  as  an  honorable  and  noble 
position  in  society,  si^ems  to  have  been  inherited  by  his  only 
son,  the  individual  to  whom  Mademoiselle  De  La  Mothe  was 
thus  united  in  marriage.* 


* La  Vie  de  Madame  GTuyon,  Pt  I,  dis.  vi,  vii.  — Memoin  of  Ac 
Duke  of  Sally,  bk.  xix.  — Martinidre’s  Dictionnaire,  Art  Canal  de 
Briare. — Belatioti  de  TOrigine,  da  PvogrdB,  et  de  la  Condemnatkm  da 
Qoi^tisme,  p.  4. 
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Remarks  on  her  marriage.  Treatment  she  e^q^erienced  at  her  hus~ 
hand's  house.  Unkindness  of  her  molher-in4aw.  The  great  in- 
compatibleness of  her  situation  and  her  character.  Her  situation 
considered  m its  relation  to  the  designs  of  Providence.  Her  ac- 
count of  the  trials  she  endured. 

It  is  but  reasonable  to  anticipate,  that  the  union  of  the 
sexes  and  the  establishment  of  families,  authorized  as  they  st9 
by  nature  hnd  by  religion,  will  contribute  to  happiness.  But 
this  propitious  result  often  depends  en  adjustments  of  age, 
of  position  in  life,  and  of  personal  character,  which  are  not 
always  properly  reg|u:ded.  In  the  case  before  us,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  great  wealth  and  of  noble  rank  did  not  com- 
pensate for  diversity  of  disposition  and  for  great  disparity 
of  age.  It  could  hardly  be  expected^  that  Madame  Ghiyon, 
(as  we  shall  hereafter  designate  her,)  with  all  her  advan- 
tages of  beauty,  talent,  and  honorable  position  in  society, 
could  be  entirely  satisfied,  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  with  a 
husband  twenty-two  years  older  than  herself,  whom  she  had 
seen  but  three  days  before  her  marriage,  and  who  had  ob- 
tained her  through  the  principle  of  filial  obedience,  rather 
than  through  that  of  warm  and  voluntary  affection. 

2.  No  sooner,”  she  says,  ‘‘was  I at  the  house  of  my  Iftis- 
band,  than  I perceived  it  would  be  for  me  a house  of  mourn- 
ing. In  my  father’s  house  every  attention  had  been  paid  to 
my  manners.  In  order  to  cultivate  propriety  of  speech  and 
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oomm^d  of  language,  1 bad  been  encouraged  to  speak 
freely  on  the  various  questions  which  were  started  in  our 
family  circle.  There  everything  wl»  set  off  in  full  view ; 
everything  was  characterized  by  elegance.  But  it  was  very 
different  in  the  house  of  my  husband,  which  was  chiefly 
under  the  direction  of  his  mother,  who  had  long  been  a 
widow,  and  who  regarded  noting  else  but  saving.  The 
eleganoe  of  my  father’s  house,  which  I regarded  as  the  result 
of  polite  dispositions,  they  sneered  at  as  pride.  In  my 
father’s  house  whatever  I said  was  listened  to  with  attention, 
and  ofren  with  applause^;  but  here,  if  I had  occasion  to  speak, 

I was  listened  to  only  to  be  contradicted  and  reproved.  If 
I spoke  well,  they  said  I was  endeavoring  to  give  them  a 
lesson,  in  good  speaking.  If  I uttered  my  opinions  on  any 
subject  of  discussion  which  camb  up,  I was  charged  with 
desiring  to  ent6r  into  a dispute ; and  instead  of  being  ap- 
plauded, I was  simply  told  to  hold  my  tongue,  and  was 
^Ided  from  morning  till  night  I was  very  much  surprised 
at  this  change,  and  the  more  so  as  the  vain  dreams  of  my 
youth  anticipated  an  increase,  rather  than  a diminution  of 
the  happiness  and  the  consideration  which  I had  enjoyed.’  * 
3.  The  truth  is,  that  she  was  placed  by  her  marriage  in 
a wrong  position ; a position  untrue  to  the  structure  of  her 
mind  aq^  unfavorable  to  her  happiness.  Nothing  else  could 
reasonably  have  been  expected  from  an  arrangement,  in 
which  so  little  regard  had  been  paid  to  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  parties,  in  respect  to  years,  early  habits,  and  mental 
qualities.  When  considerable  unhappiness  is  experienced  in 
married  life,  it  naturally  implies  a very  considerable  dyfer- 
sity  in  the  relative  situation  and  in  the  diaracter  of  the 
parties.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Sometimes  a little^ 
diversity  in  views  and  a little  want  of  correspondence  and 


* La  Vie  de  Madame  Guyon,  Pt  I,  ch.  vi,  §3,  as  compared  with  ^4. 
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sympathy  in  feelings,  furnishing  occasion  for  an  irritation 
which  is  not  great  but  constant,  may  be  the  means  of  very 
seriously  embittering  lii^.  It  is  very  obvious  that  the  mind 
of  Madame 'Guyon  was  not  in  harmony  with  her  situation; 
and  whether  we  consider  the  actual  dfsQnrdance  as  greater 
eft  less,  the  results  eould  not  well  be  otherwise  than  unfavor- 
able. Other  persons,  it  istQie,  with  less  experieaee  of  past 
domestic  happiness,  and  with  less  faknt  and  ^-r^inemeii^ 
nlight,  perhaps,  have  reobneiKed  themselves  to  the  sitnadon 
in  which  she  was  placed,  and  have 'regarded  it  as  in  many 
respects  a desirable  one.  Her  husband  was  not  without 
some  good  qualities.  What  his  personal  appearance  was, 
we  have  no  record*  But  whether  it  was  owing  to  his  traits 
as  a man,  or  to  the  consideration  naturally  resulting  from 
his  great,  wealth,  it  is  obvious,  that  he  secured  a degree  of 
respect  in  the  circle  in  which  he  moved.  I tlunk  it  is  evi- 
dent also,  that  he  had  a degree  of  affection  for  his  wife, 
which,  under  favorable  circumstances,  might  have  increased, 
and  liave  rendered  their  union  hiq>py.  But  his  good  feel- 
ings, which  from  time  to  time  showed  themselves,  were  pei^ 
verted  by  the  physical  infirmities  and  sufferings  to  which  he 
was  subject,  and  by  the  influence  of  his  mother,  — a woman 
without  education,  and  apparently  possessed  of  but  little  lib- 
erality of  natural  feeling,, — who  retained  in  old  age,  and 
in  the  season  of  her  wealth,  those  halnts  t)f  labor  and  of 
penurione  prudence,  which  were  formed  in  her  youth. 
Among  other  things  which  have  a relation  to  the  real  posi- 
tion of  Madame  Guyon  ’at  -this  time,  it  is  proper  to  notice, 
thatb^  the  ill  health  of  her  husband,  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  keep  in  his  employ 
a woman  who  attended  upon  him  as  a nurse,  and  who  by 
her  assiduity  and  skill,  in  seasons  of  sickness  and  sufiering, 
gained  a considerable  control  over  his  mind.  This  woman 
sympathized  with  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  mother-in- 
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law,  and  ^ntributed  all  in  her  power,  to*  render  Ihe  situa- 
tion of  the  young  wife,  now  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  in  the 
fulness  of  her  fresh  and  warm  affections,  as  unpleasant  as 
possible. 

4.  We  cannot  1:^  repeat,  therefore,  that  Madame  Guyon, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  was  both  mentally  and  morally  out  of  her 
true  positiaru  The  individuals  4nte  whose  itfimediate  society 
she  was  introduced,  ahd  with  whcmi  she  was  constantly  in 
oentact,  were  oharacterised  by  a want  of  intellect  and  <ff 
scientific  and  literary,  culture,  which  was  not  compensated 
either  by  moral  and  religious  excellences,  or  by  the  natural 
virtues  of  the  heart.  They  not  only  did  not  appreciate  her, 
but  practically,  if  not  always  intentionally,  they  set  them-  * 
selves  against  her.  They  were  not  only  blind  to  her  merits, 
but  rude  to  her  sympathies  and  hopes,  and  negligent  of  her 
happiness.  Certainly  this  was  not  the  situation  for  a woman 
of  great  intellect  and  great  sensibility ; a woman  who  was 
subsequently  admitted  into  the  most  distinguished  circjes  in 
Franca;  a woman  who  honorably  sustained  a controversy 
with  the  learning  and  genius  of  Bossuet,  and  who  gave  a 
strong  and  controlling  impulse  to  the  mind  of  Fenelon ; a 
woman,  whose  moral  and  religious  influence  was  such,  that 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  in  his  solicitude  for  the  extirpation 
of  what  he  deemed  heresy,  thought  it  necessary  to  imprison 
her  for  years  in  the  Bastile  and  the  prison  of  Vincennes ; 
who  wrote  poems  in  her.  imprisonment,  which  Cowper 
thought  it  no  dishonor  to  translate  ; and  who  has  exerted  an 
influence  which  has  never  ceased  to  be  felt,  either  in  Europe 
or  in  America. 

5.  But  there  she  was,  and  she  felt  and  knew  that  her 
earthly  hopes  were  blasted.  But  she  did  not  then  perceive  ^ 
what  she  afterwards  knew,  that  God  placed  her  there  in  his 
providence,  as  he  made  Joseph  a slave  in  Egypt,  “/or  Aer 
goodP  God  had  formed  her  for  himself.  He  loved  her  too 
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much  to  permit  her  to  remain  long  in  harmonj  with  a world, 
which,  in  its  vanity  and  its  corruption,  He  could  not  love. 
He  knew  what  was  requisite  in  order  to  accomplish  his  own 
work ; He  knew  under  what  providences  the  natural  life 
would  retain  its  ascendency,  and  the  soul  would  be  lost ; and 
under  what  providences  grace  would  be  rendered  effectual, 
and  the  soul  would  be  saved.  I have  sometimes  thought 
that  God,  who  always  respects  man’s  mond  fifeedom,  carries 
on  and  completes  the  great  work  of  his  salvation,  not  only 
by  grace,  but  by  position.  I use  the  word  position  here  as 
nearly  synonymous  with  external  providences ; and  in  laying 
down  this  proposition,  I mean  to  say,  it  seems  to  me,  al- 
though I would  not  speak  with  much  confidence,  to  be  a law 
of  the  divine  action.  Such  are  the  relations  between  mind 
and  place,  that  no  man  ever  is  what  he  is,  independently  of 
his  situation.  The  mind  has  no  power  of  acting  in  entire 
separation  from  the  relations  it  sustains  ; it  knows  nothing 
whefe  there  are  no  objects  fo  be  known ; loves  nothing 
where  there  are  no  objects  to  be  loved ; does  nothing  where 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  Its  powers  of  perception,  its 
capabilities  of  affectionate  or  malevolent  feeling,  its  resources 
of  ‘‘volitional”  or  voluntary  determination,  develope  their 
strength  and  their  moral  character  in  connection  with  the 
occasions  which  call  them  forth.  Let  any  man  read  the  Life 
of  St.  Augustine,  particularly  in  connection  with  what  he 
has  himself  said  in  his  Confessions,  or  the  Life  of  Francis 
Xavier,  of  Archbishop  Leighton,  of  George  Fox,  of  Baxter, 
of  Wesley,  of  Brainerd,  of  Henry  Martyn,  — and  then  say,  if 
different  circumstances,  (a  situation,  for  instance,  compara- 
tively exempt  from  temptation  and  toil,)  would  have  devel- 
oped the  same  men,  the  same  strength  of  purpose,  the  same 
faith  in  God,  the  same  purity  of  life.  This  illustrates  what 
we  mean  when  we  say  that  in  the  religious  life  we  are  the 
creatures,  not  only  of  grace,  but  of  position,  or  more  strictly 
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and  trulj,  of  grace  acting  bj  position.  If  this  doctrine  be 
true,  it  throws  light  and  beauty  over  the  broad  field  of  God’s 
providences,  and  shows  us  why  many  have  passed  to  glory 
through  great  tribulation.  Tribulation  was  necessary  to 
bring  them,  if  not  to  the  true  life  of  Gk>d  in  the  first  instance, 
to  that  fulness  and  brightness  of  the  inward  life  which  they 
have  experienced.  So  that  those,  who  grow  in  grace  by 
sufiering,  may  do  well  to  remember,  that  probably  nothing 
but  the  seasons  of  trhd  which  they  have  been  called  to  pass 
through,  would  have  fitted  them  for  the  reception  and  efiec- 
tual  action  of.  that  grace  which  is  their  consolation  and  their 
hope.  ^ 

6.  This  was  the  view  which  Madame  Guyon  herself 
subsequently  took  of  the  subject.  Viewed  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  events,  she  saw  that  everything  had  been  or- 
dered in  mercy.  Addressing  the  person  at  whose  sugges- 
tion and  under  whose  direction  she  wrote  l\er  Life,  she  says, 
^ in  relation  to  the  trials  and. persecutions  she  endured,  ‘‘I 
should  have  some  difficulty  in  writing  these  things  to  you, 
which  cannot  be  done  without  apparently  giving  offence  to 
charity,  if  you  had  not  required  me  to  give  a full  account, 
without  omitting  anything.  But  there  is  one  thing  which 
1 feel  it  a duty  to  request.  And  that  is,  that  in  these  things, 
which  thus  took  place,  we  must  endeavor  to  hehoJd  the  hand 
of  God,  and  not  look  at  them  merely  on  the  side  of  the  crea- 
ture, I would  not  give  any  undue  or  exaggerated  idea  of 
the  defects  of  those  persons  by  whom  God  had  permitted 
me  to  be  afflicted.  My  mother-in-law  was  not  destitute  of 
moral  principles ; my  husband  appeared  to  hove  some  reli- 
^ous  sentiments,  and  certainly  was  not  addicted  to  open 
vices.  It  is  necessary  to  look  at  everything  on  the  side  of 
God,  who  permitted  these  things  only  because  they  were 
connected  with  my  salvation,  and  because  he  would  not  have 
me  perish.  Such  was  the  strength  of  my  natural  pride,  that 
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nothing  bnt  some  dispensation  of  sorrow  would  have  brcdcen 
down  my  spirit^  and  turned  me  to  God.”  And  again  she 
says,  near  the  conclusion  of  the  same  chapter  in  her  Life, 
Thou  hast  ordered  these  things,  oh  my  Gk>d,  for  my  salva- 
tion ! In  goodness  thou  hast  afflicted  me.  Enlightened  by 
the  result,  I have  since  clearly  seen,  that  these  dealings  of 
thy  providence  were  necessary,  in  order  to  make  me  die  to 
my  vain  and  haughty  nature.  I had  not  power  in  myself  to 
extirpate  the  evils  within  me.  It  was  thy  providence  that 
subdued  them.”  * 

7.  Her  statement  of  some  of  her  trials,  I shall  endeavor 
to  give  in  a very  abridged  form,  adjusting  anew  in  some 
cases  the  arrangement  of  the  facts  where  the  narrative  is 
confused,  and  giving  the  statement  with  more  regard  to  the 
precise  sentiment  or  idea,  which  she  obviously  means  to 
convey,  than  to  the  specific  form  of  expression.  The  great 
fault  of  my  step-mother,  who  was  not  without  sense  and 
merit)  was,  that  she  possessed  an  ungovemaUe  se^^tvilL 
This  trait  was  extraordinary  In  her ; it  had  never  been  sur- 
mounted in  her  youth,  and  had  become  so  much  a fixed, 
indexible  trait  of  her  character,  that  she  could  scarcely  live 
with  anybody.  Add  to  this,  that  from  the  beginning  she 
had  conceived  a strong  aversion  to  xne,  so  much  so,  that  she 
compelled  me  to  do  the  most  humiliating  things.  I was 
made  the  constant  victim  of  her  humors.  Her  great  occu- 
pation was  to  thwart  me  continually ; and  she  had  the  art 
and  the  cruelty  to  inspire  my  husband  with  the  like  unfavor- 
able sentiments.” 

8.  “For  instance,  in  situations  where  it  was  proper  to 
have  some  regard  to  rank  or  station  in  life,  they  would  make 
persons  who  were  far  below  me  in  that  respect,  take  prece- 
dence over  me,  — a thing  which  was  often  very  trying  to  my 


* La  Vie  de  Madame  Gnyon,  Pt.  I.  ch.  6. 
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feelings,  — and  especially  so  on  account  of  my  mother,  who 
was  very  tenacious  of  what  was  due  to  hcmorable  station  in 
life,  and  who,  when  she  heard  of  it  from  other  persons,  (for  I 
was  careful  not  to  say  anything  about  it  myself,)  rebuked 
me  for  want  of  spirit  in  not  being  able  to  maintain  my  rank. 
Another  source  of  unhappiness  was  the  disposition,  on  the 
part  of  my  husband’s  family,  [which  resided  a short  distance 
out  of  the  city  of  Paris,]  to  prevent  my  visiting  my  father’s 
family,  [which  still  continued  to  reside  within  the  city  limits.] 
My  parents,  whom  I tenderly  loved,  complained  that  I came 
to  see  them  so  seldom, — little  knowing  the  obstacles  I had  to 
encounter.  I never  went  to  see  them,  without  having  some 
bitter  speeches  to  bear  at  my  return.  My  step-mother,  know- 
ing how  tenderly  I felt  on  that  point,  found  means  to  upbraid 
me  in  regard  to  my  family,  and  spoke  to  me  incessantly  to 
the  disadvantage  of  my  father  and  motlier.” 

9.  “ The  place,  which  was  assigned  for  my  residence  in 
my  husband’s  house,  was  the  room  which  properly  belonged 
to  my  step-mother.  I had  no  place  into  which  I could  re- 
tire as  ray  own ; and  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  I could  not 
have  remained  alone  in  it  for  any  length  of  time  without 
offence.  Kept  thus  continually  in  her  presence,  she  took 
the  opportunity  to  cast  unkind  reflections  upon  me  before 
many  pei-sons  who  came  to  see  us.  And  to  complete  my 
atfliction,  the  person  who  was  chosen  to  act  as  nurse  to  my 
husband  in  his  sicknesses,  and  who  at  other  times  was  ex- 
pected to  perform  the  offices  of  waiting-maid  to  myself, 
entered  into  all  the  plans  of  those  who  persecuted  me.  She 
kept  me  in  sight  like  a governess,  and  treated  me  in  a very 
singular  manner,  considering  the  relations  actually  existing 
between  ns.  For  the  most  part  I boro  wiUi  patience  these 
evils,  which  I had  no  way  to  avoid ; but  sometimes  I let  some 
hasty  answer  escape  me,  which  was  to  me  a source  of  griev- 
ous crosses  and  violent  reproaches  for  a long  time  together. 
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And  when  I was  permitted  to  go  out  of  doors,  my  absence 
added  but  little  to  my  liberty.  The  footman  had  orders  to 
give  an  account  of  everything  I did.  And  what  contributed 
to  aggravate  my  afflictions,  was  the  remembrance  of  my 
former  situation,  and  of  what  I might  have*  enjoyed  under 
other  circumstances.  I could  not  easily  forget  the  persons 
who  had  sought  my  affections,  dwelling,  by  a contrasted 
operation  of  mind,  on  their  agreeable  manners,  on  the  love 
they  had  for  me,  and  on  the  dispositions  they  manifested, — so 
different  from  what  I now  had  before  me.  All  this  made 
my  present  situation  very  gloomy,  and  my  burthen  intoler* 
able.” 

10.  " It  was  then  I began  to  eat  the  bread  of  sorrow,  and 
mingle  my  drink  with  tears.  But  my  tears,  which  I could 
not  forbear  shedding,  only  furnished  new  occasion  for  attack 
and  reproach.  In  regard  to  my  husband,  I ought  perhaps 
to  say,  that  it  was  not  from  any  natural  cruelty  that  he 
treated  me  as  he  did.  He  sCems  to  have  had  a real  fffeo 
tion  for  me,  but  being  nainndly  hasty  in  his  temper,  his 
mother  found  the  art  of  continaally  irritating  him  against 
me.  Certain  it  is,  that  when  I was  sick,  he  was  very  much 
afflicted.  Had  ii  not  been  for  the  infiuence  of  his  mother 
and  of  the-waitiiig  maid  whom  I have  mentioned,  we  might 
have  lived  happily  together.” 

11.  "Ah  it  was,  my  condition  was  every  way  deplorable. 
My  step-mother  secured  her  object.  My  proud  spirit  broke 
under  her  system  of  coercion.  Married  to  a person  of  T$ak 
and  wealth,  I found  myself  a slave  in  my  own  dwelling, 
rather  than  a frree  person.  The  treatment  which  I received 
so  impaired  the  vivacity  of  my  nature,  that  I became  dumb^ 
like  ^ the  lamb  that  is  shearing.’  The  expression  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  was  natural  to  me,  frded  from  my  coun- 
tenance. Terror  took  possession  of  my  mind.  I lost  all 
power  of  resistance.  Under  the  rod  of  my  despotic  mistress, 
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1 sat  dumb  and  almost  idiotic.  Those  who  had  heard  of  me, 
but  had  never  seen  me  before,  said  one  to  another,  < Is  this 
the  per^n  who  sits  thus  silent  like  a piece  of  statuary,  that 
was  famed  for  such  an  abundance  of  wit  ? * In  this  situation, 
I looked  in  various  directions  for  help ; but  I found  no  one 
with  whom  I could  communicate  my  unhappiness  ; no  one 
who  might  share  my  grief,  and  help  me  to  bear  it.  To  hava 
made  known  my  feelings  and  trials  to  my  parents,  would 
only  have  occasioaed  new  crosses.  I wad  alone  and  he^less 
in  my  grief.” 

4 
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Her  trials  resalt  in  a reneteed  disposition  to  seek  God,  Of  the 
4:onnection  of  prondential  events  with  the  renewed  of  the  heart 
The  birth  of  her  first  child  and  its  effect  upon  her  mind.  Losses 
of  property,  *lS,xperienee  of  severe  sickness.  Death  of  her  pater- 
nal half-sister  at  Montargis,  and  of  her  mother  at  Paris,  Result 
of  these  affliotions  upon  her  mind.  Renewed  efforts  of  a religious 
nature.  Her  reading.  Her  interviews  at  her  father^ s house  with 
an  exiled  lady  of  great  piety.  Remarks.  Her  interviews  with 
her  cousin,  M,  De  Toissi,  Missionary  to  Cochin  China,  Her 
conversation  with  a Religious  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  Her 
conversion. 

Such  are  the  expressions  which  convey  to  us  her  sense 
of  her  trials.  It  was  in  this  extremity  that  it  occurred  to 
her,  (alas,  that  we  learn  this  lesson  so  often  from  sorrows 
alone,)  that,  in  the  deficiency  of  all  hope  in  creatures,  there 
might  be  hope  and  help  in  God,  It  is  true,  that  she  had 
turned  away  from  him  ; and  having  sought  for  solace  where 
she  had  not  found  it,  and  where  she  ought  not  to  have  sought 
it,  she  felt  ashamed  to  go  back.  But  borne  down  by  the 
burdens  of  a hidden  providence,  (a  providence  which  she 
did  not  then  love  because  she  did  not  then  understand  it,) 
she  yielded  to  the  pressure  tjjat  was  upon  her,  and  began  to 
look  to  Him,  in  whom  alone  there  is  true  as^^nce. 

2.  She  had  now  been  married  about  a year.  A number 
of  things  occurred  about  this  time,  which  are  worthy  of 
notice.  They  tend  to  illustrate  what  I have  remarked,  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  on  the  operations  of  grace  in  connection 
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with  the  position  in  which  we  are  placed  in- Providence.  If 
it  is  not  strictly  true,  that  God  saves  ns  by  his  providences,  — 
a remark  which  is  sometimes  Qiade, — 1 think  we  may  regard 
it  as  essentially  true,  that  he  saves  us  by  his  grace,  dis* 
pensed  and  operating  in  connection  with  his  providences. 
Providences  test  the  dispositmn  of  the  mind ; they  not  only 
test  it,  but  alter  it  and  control  it  to  some  extent ; and  may 
be  the  means  of  placing  it  in  a position  the  most  favorable 
for  the  reception  of  inward  divine  teaching. 

3.  One  circumstance,  which  was  calculated  to  have  a 
favorable  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Madame  6uyon,  at  the 
time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  was  the  birtii  of  her 
first  child.  God  was  pleased  to  give  her  a son,  to  whom 
she  gave  the  name  of  Armand  Jaques  Guyon.  This  event, 
appealing  so  strongly  to  family  sympathies,  was  naturally 
calculated  to  interest  and  soften  the  feelings  of  those  who  had 
afflicted  her.  And  we  learn  from  what  she  has  said  on  the 
subject,  that  this  was  the  case.  Bqt  this  was  not  all.  It 
brought  with  it  such  new  relations ; it  opened  such  new  views 
of  employment  and  happiness,  and  imposed  such  increased 
responsibilities,  that  it  could  hardly  fail  to  strengthen  the 
renewed  religious  tendency^  which  had  already  begun  to 
develope  itself.  Under  the  responsibility  of  » new  life  added 
to  her  own,  she  began  to  realize  that,  if  it  were  possible  for 
her  not  to  need  God  for  herself,  she  might  need  him  for  her 
child. 

4.  God,  in  his  dispensations,  mingled  judgments  and 
mercies  together.  Another  circumstance,  worthy  of  notice 
as  occurring  about  this  time,  was  the  loss  of  a part  of  the 
property  of  the  faniily.  The  revenues,  accruing  to  the  fam- 
ily from  the  Canal  of  Briare,  i/^hich  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, as  having  been  completed  by  her  husband’s  father, 
were  very  great.  Louis  Fourteenth,  whose  wars  and  do- 
mestic expenditures  required  large  sums  of  money,  took 
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fiom  them  a part  of  the  income  arising  from  that  source. 
The  fkmilj,  besides  their  usual  placf  of  residence  in  the 
country,  had  a valuable  house,  in  the  city  of  Paris,  in  con- 
nection with  which  also  a considerable  sum  of  money  was 
lost  at  this  time ; but  in  what  way,  or  for  what  reason,  is  not 
stated.  If  the  birth  of  a son  tended  to  conciliate  and  to 
make  things  easy,  the  loss  of  property  had  a contrary  effect. 
Her  step-mother,  who  seems  to  have  been  an  avaricious 
woman,  was  inconsolable  at  these  losses ; which,  in  the  per- 
versity of  her  mind,  she  made  the  occasion  of  new  injuries 
and  insults  to  her  daugbter4n-law,  saying  with  great  bitter- 
ness, that  the  family  had  been  free  from  afflictions  till  she 
came  among  them,  and  that  all  their  troubles  and  losses 
came  with  her. 

5.  Another  circumstance  worthy  of  notice,  a little  later 
in  time^  and  having  some  bearing  upon  her  religious  tenden- 
cies, was  a severe  sickness  which  she  had.  This  was  in  the 
second  year  of  her  maydage.  The  business  of  her  husband 
kept  -him  much  in  Paris ; and  at  the  time  to  which  we  now 
refer,  the  situation  of  his  affairs  was  such  as  to  require  his 
presence  there  constantly.  After  much  opposition  on  the 
part  of  her  mother-in-law,  shenabtained  her  consent  to  leave 
their  residence,  which  was  a short  distance  out  of  the  city, 
and  to  go  for  a time  and  reside  there  with  him.  But  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  she  did  not  obtain  this  consent,  which 
could  not  well  be  withholden  without  an  obvious  violation  of 
her  rights,  until  she  had  called  in  die  aid  of  her  father,  who 
insisted  upon  it.  She  went  to  the  Hotel  de  Longneville, 
where  her  husband  staid.  She  was  received  with  every 
demonstration  of  kindness  from  Madame  de  ^nguevillS,  and 
from  the  inmates  of  the  house ; and  there  were  many  things, 
notwithstanding  the  generally  unpleasant  position  of  her  do- 
mestic relations,  which  tended  to  render  her  residence  in  the 
city  agreeable.  While  at  the  Hotel  de  Longneville  she  fell 
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sick,  and  was  reduced  to  great  extremity.  The  prospect  was, 
that  she  would  soon  die ; a|id  so  far  as  the  world  was  con- 
cerned, she  felt  that  it  had  lost^  in  a great  degree,  its  attrac- 
tions, and  she  was  willing  to  go.  The  priest  who  attended 
her,  mistaking  a spirit  of  deadness  to  the  world,  originating 
in  part  from  her  inability  to  enjoy  it,  for  a true  spirit  of 
acquiescence  in  Gkxi’s  dispensations,  thought  well  of  her 
state.  She  seemed  to  him  to  be  truly  religious.  But  this 
was  not  her  own  opinion.  She  had  merely  begun  to  turn 
ber  eye,  as  it  were,  in  the  right  direction.  “ My  sins  were 
too  present  to  my  mind,”  she  says,  “ and  ^ painful  to  my 
heart,  to  permit  me  to  indulge  in  a favorable  opinion  as  to 
my  acceptance  with  God.  This  sickness  was  of  great  benefit 
to  me.  Besides  teaching  me  piEitience  under  violent  pains, 
it  served  to  give  me  newer  and  more  correct  views  of  the 
emptiness  of  worldly  things.  It  had  the  tendency  to  detach 
me  in  some  degree  from  self,  and  gave  me  new  courage  to 
suffer  with  more  resignation  than  I had  ever  done.” 

6.  But  this  was  not  all.  Death  had  begun  to  make  in- 
roads in  her  family  circle.  Her  paternal  half-sister,  who 
resided  at  the  Ursuline  Convent  in  Montargis,  died,  she  in- 
forms us,  two  months  before  ber  marriage.  To  this  sister, 
to  whom  she  was  exceedingly  attached,  she  makes  repeated 
references.  Perhaps  we  know  too  little  of  her  to  speak 
with  entire  confidence.  But  she  seems  to  have  been  a wo- 
man gentle  in  spirit  and  strong  in  faith,  who  lived  in  the 
world  as  those  who  are  not  of  the  world ; and  who,  we  may 
naturally  suppose,  died  in  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  Chris- 
tian peace.  The  loss  of  a sister,  so  deservedly  esteemed  and 
loved  by  Madame  Guyon,  could  not  possibly  be  experienced 
without  making  the  earth  less  dear,  and  heaven  more  pre- 
cious. And  at  the  time  of  which  wre  are  now  speaking,  the 
second  year  of  her  marriage  and  the  eighteenth  year  of  her 
age,  she  experienced.the  separation  of  another  strong  tie  to 
4* 
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earth,  by  the  loss  of  her  mother.  “ My  mother  departed  this 
life,’’  she  remarks,  in  great  tranquillity  of  spirit,  having 
besides  other  virtues,  been  in  particular  very  charitable  to 
the  poor.  God,  who  seems  to  have  regarded  with  favor  her 
benevolent  disposition,  was  pleased  to  reward  her,  even  in 
this  life,  with  such  a spirit  of  resignation,  that,  though  she 
was  but  twenty-four  hours  sick,  she  was  made  perfectly  easy 
about  everything  that  was  near  and  dear  to  her  in  this 
world.” 

7.  It  is  easy  to  aee,  in  the  light  of  these  various  dispensa- 
tic^  that  God,  who  builds  his  bow  of  promise  in  the  cloud, 
had  marked  her  for  his  own.  He  had  followed  her  long, 
and  warned  her  often ; but  He  did  not  give  up  the  pursuit. 
He  stopped  her  pathway  to  the  world ; but  He  left  it  open 
to  heaven.  He  drew  around  her  the  cords  of  His  providence 
closely,  that  she  might  be  separated,  in  heart  and  in  life, 
from  those  unsatisfying  objects,  which,  in  her  early  days, 
presented  to  her  so  many  attractions.  She  herself,  as  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  notice,  was  subsequently  led 
to  view  everything  in  this  manner.  It  was  Grod  who  was 
present  in  all  these  events ; it  was  God  who,  through  an 
instrumentality  of  his  own  si^tion,  was  laying  his  hand 
painfully  but  effectually  upon  the  idols  which  she  had  in- 
wardly cherished,  sometimes  trying  her  by  mercies,  where 
mercy  might  be  supposed  to  affect  her  heart,  but  still  more 
frequently  and  effectually  by  the  sterner  discipline  of  out- 
ward disappointment  and  of  inward  anguish. 

8.  It  was  not  in  vain,  that  He  who  understands  the  nature 
of  the  human  heart,  and  the  difficulty  of  8ul:jecting  it,  thus 
adjusted  every  thing  in  great  wisdom,  as  well  as  in  real  kind- 
ness. The  trials  which  He  had  sent,  were  among  those 
which  work  out  “the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness.” 
It  was  the  result  of  these  various  providences,  afflicting  as 
they  generally  were,  that  she  was  led  to  the  determination. 
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(a  determination  which  from  this  tioie  never  was  abandoned,) 
once  more  to  $eek  God,  She  had  sought  him  before,  but  she 
had  not  found  him.  But,  in  giving  up  the  search  and  in 
turning  from  Gh)d  to  the  world,  she  had  found  that  which 
gave  no  satisfaction.  Bitterly  had  she  learned,  that,  if  there 
is  not  rest  in  God,  Uiere  is  rest  nowhere.  Again,  therefore, 
she  formed  the  religious  resolve, — a resolve  which  God  ena- 
bled her  not  only  to  form,  but  to  keep.  Her  feelings  at  this 
time  seem  to  be  well  expressed  in  a well  known  religious 
hymn,  which  is  designed  to  describe  the  state  of  a sinner, 
who  has  seen  the  fallacy  and  the  unsatisfying  nature 
situations  and  of  all  hopes  out  of  Christ. 

“Perhaps  he  will  admit  my  plea; 

Perhaps  will  hear  my  prayer; 

But  if  I perish,  I will  pray, 

And  perish  only  there. 

“I  can  but  perish  if  I go; 

I am  resolved  to  try; 

For  if  I stay  away,  I know 
I must  forever  die.” 

9.  Fully  established  in  her  determination  to  seek  Gk>d,  in 
all  time  to  come,  as  her  chief  good,  she  adopted  those  meas- 
ures which  seemed  to  her  to  have  a connection  with  that 
great  object.  Undoubtedly  they  had^  They  show  her  sense 
of  tieed  and  her  deep  sincerity ; but  they  indicate  afso  how 
difficult  it  is  for  the  natural  heart,  especially  under  certain 
systems  of  religious  belief  and  practice,  to  detach  itself  from 
its  own  methods  and  its  own  supposed  merits,  and  in  true 
simplicity  of  spirit  to  follow  him  who  is  “ the  way^  the  tnUhy 
and  the  lifer  It  is  evident,  however,  although  they  were  in 
some  sen^  only  preparatory,  that  they  had  a connection 
with  the  great  lesson  which  she  was  destined  ultftnately  to 
learn.  Among  other  things  which  seemed  to  be  necessary 
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in  her  present  state,  she  gi^es  us  to  understand  that  she 
ceased  to  give  that  attention  to  her  outward  i4>pe«rance 
which  she  had  done  formerly.  Fearful  that  she  might  either 
excite  or  increase  emotions  of  vanity,  she  diminished  very 
much  the  time  whiclr  she  had  formerly  occupied  in  adjust- 
ing and  contemplating  her  person  at  the  mirror.  In  addition 
to  this  improvement  of  a ]>ersQnal  nature,  she  conunenced 
doing  something  for  the  religious  benefit  Of  the  servants  of 
the  family.  She  likewise,  as  a part  of  her  renewed  system 
of  effort,  began  a process  of  inward  examination,  often -per- 
fonning  it  very  strictly,  writing  down  her  faults  fmm  week 
to  week,  and  comparing  the  record  at  different  periods,  in 
dhder  to  see  whether  she  had  corrected  them,  and  to  what 
extent.  The  sabbath,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to,  add,  was  a 
day  strictly  observed,  and  the  place  of  worship  was  not  oaly 
regularly  visited,  but  was  attended  with  some  beneficial  re- 
sults. She  made  such  progress  in  certain  respects,  that  she 
began  to  see  and  to  appreciate,  much  more  correctly  than 
at  any  former  period,  the  defects  of  her  character  and  life, 
and  to  feel  sentiments  of  sincere  compunction.  She  Isud 
aside  all  such  reading  as  was  incompatible  with  her 
present  position,  and  confined  her  attention  chiefly  to  the 
most  devout  works.  One  of  these  books,  which,  notwkh* 
standing  its  Catholic  origia,  is  much  esteemed  among  Protest- 
ants, was  the  celebrated  ImitcUicfh  cf  Christ,  by  Thomas  a 
Kempis ; a work  which  is  widely  circulated  and  read  ambng 
devout  people  of  all  denominations  of  Christians.  ‘ Under  a 
simple  and  unpretending  ex|^rior,  corresponding  in  this  re- 
spect, as  we  may  well  suppose,  with  the  humble  spirit  of  its 
author,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  it  contains  the  high^t 
principles  of  Christian  experience.  Some  of  the  works  of 
Francis  de  Sales  also,  which  she  mentions  as  having  read  at 
an  early  period  of  her  life,  were  consulted  by  her  at  this 
time  with  great  interest.  ^ 
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10.  God,  who  adjusts  the  means  to  the  end  to  be  accom- 

plished, and  who  is  not  easily  wearied  out  in  His  benevo- 
lence, was  pleased  to  add  other  instrumentalities.  During 
her  visit  to  the  city  pf  Paris,  which  has  just  now  been  re- 
ferred to,  and  at  other  times,  she  had  opportunities,  more  or 
less  frequentlj^j  of  being  her  father’s  house.  After  the 
death  of  her  mother,  her  relpeci  and  affection  for  her  father 
seemed  especially  to  •require  it.  She  there  became  ac- 
quainted with  a lady,  whom  she  speaks  of  as  being  an  Uxile, — 
very  possibly  some  one  of  those  persons,  who  with  the  Queen 
of  England  and  others,  had  been  driven  away  from  England 
by  the  civil  warn  m that  country,  which  resulted  in  the  de- 
thronement and  death  of  Charles  First  She  intimates  that 
Uiis  exile9%dy,  whose  name  is  not  given,  came  to  her 
father’s  house  in  a sts^  of  destitution ; and  says  expressly, 
that  he  offered  her  an  apartment  in  it,  which  she  accepted 
and  staid  there  for  a long  time.  This  destitute  woman,  in- 
structed in  the  vanities  of  the  world  by  the  trials  she  had 
experienced,  had  sought  and  had  found  the  consolations  of 
religion.  She  was  one  of  those,  that,  in  loving  God,  “ wor- 
ship him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.”  Her  gratitude  to  M.  De 
La  Mothe,  who  had  received  and  sheltered  her  in  her  mis- 
fortunes, was  naturally  shown  in  acts  of  kindness  to  his 
daughter,  Madame  Guyon.  Amf  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  these  favorable  dispositions  were  increased  by 
what  she  observed  of  her  talents,  her  beauty,  and  her  sor- 
. rows ; and  still  more  by  what  she  noticed  of  her  sincere  and 
earnest  desire  to  know  more,  and  experience  more,  of  the 
things  of  religion.  ^ 

11.  Madame  Guyon  eagerly  embraced  t|ie  opportunity 
which  was  thus  afforded  her  of  religious  conversation  ; 
and  from  this  pious  friend  who  was  thus  raised  up  by 
Providence  to  instruct  her,  she  seems  to  have*  received 
the  first  distinct  ifitm^tions,  that  she  was  erroneously 
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seeking  religion  hy  a system  of  works  without  faith. 
Among  other  things,  this  devout  ladj  remarked  to  her, 
in  connection  with  what  she  had  observed  of  her  vari- 
ous exterior  Avorks  of  charity,  that  she  had  the  virtues 
of  “an  aciivo  /(/<?,”  that  is  to  say,  the  virtues  of  out- 
ward activity,  of  outward  doing,  but  that  she  hiad  not 
the  “ truth  and  simplicity  of  the  life  within.”  In  other 
words,  that  her  trust  was  in  herself  rather  than  in  Grod, 
although  she  might  not  be  fully  aware  of  it.  But  Madame 
Guyon,  in  recurriiig  to  this  period  afterwards,  says  signifi- 
cantly, “ My  time  had  not  yet  came;  1 did  not  understand 
her.  Living  in  my  presence  in  the  Christian  spirit,  she 
served  me  more  by  her  examjds  than  by  her  words.  God 
was  in  her  life.  I could  not  help  observing  on  her  county 
nance^  reflecting  as  it  did  the  inward  spirit,  something  which 
indicated  a great  enjoynient  of  God’s  presence.  I thought  it 
an  object  to  tty  to  be  like  her  outwardly, — to  exhibit  thait 
exterior  aspect  of  divine  resignation  anff  peace,  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  true  inward  piety.  • I mads  much  efibrt,  but  it  * 
was  all  to  little  purpose.  I wanted  to  obtain,  by  efibrts 
made  in  my  own  strength,  that  which  could  be  obtained 
only  by  ceasing  from  all  such  efforts,  and  trusting  wholly  in 
God.” 

12.  In  narrating  the  Various  providential  dispensations 
and  instrumentalities,  which  resulted  in  the  spiritual  renova- 
tion of  Madame  Guyon,  we  cannot  well  avoid  noticing  how 
much  it  costs  to  bring  a vou^  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  This 
recital  of  instrumentalities  and  influences  does  not,  as  I sup- 
pose, present  anything  peculiarly  new  ; — anything  which 
does  not  occur  in  many  other  cases.  The  human  mind  is  so 
wedded  to  its  natural  perverseness,  that,  generally  speaking, 
it  is  not  brought  into  harmony  with  God  at  once.  Even 
those  conversions,  which  appear  to  be  especially  prompt  and 
sudden,  have  in  many  cases  been  preceded  by  a long  pro- 
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paratoiy  training,  which  is  not  the  less  real,  because  it  has 
beep  unseen  and  unknown.  Generally  speaking,  we  see 
efforts  frequently  renewed,  resolves  made  and  resolves 
broken,  alternations  of  penitential  tears  and  of  worldly  joys, 
advice  and  warning  received  to-day  and  rejected  to-morrow, 
and  very  frequently  a long  series  of  disappointments  and 
sorrows,  before  the  mind  is  so  humbled  and  instructed,  as  to 
renounce  its  earthly  hopes,  and  to  possess  all  things  in  God 
by  becoming  nothing  in  itself.  But  this  state  of  things, 
which  so  frequently  happens,  and  which  is  really  so  afflict- 
ing, teaches  us  the  lesson  of  patience  and  of  hope.  Tears 
may  have  been  wiped  away,  and  resolutions  may  have  been 
broken  ; and  yet  those  tears,  which  seemed  to  have  been  in 
vain,  and  those  resolutions  which  seemed  to  have  been 
worse  than  in  vain,  may  have  been  important  and  even  in- 
dispensable links  in  the  chain  of  providential  occurrences. 
We  repeat,  therefore,  that  conversions  long  delayed,  although 
they  are  calculated  to  try  and  purify  our  patience,  ought  not 
to  extinguish  our  hope.  “ In  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if 
we  faint  not.” 

13.  We  proceed  to  say  then,  that  another  individual,  be- 
sides the  lady  whose  conversation  and  influence  have  just 
now  been  stated,  had  a share  in  that  series  of  providences, 
which  God  saw  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  turn  the  mind 
of  Madame  Guyon  ft-om  the  w^orld  to  himself.  This  was  a 
pious  person,  who  has  already  been  mentioned,  M.  De  Toissi, 
the  nephew  of  M.  De  Xa  Mothe.  .He  had  been  to  Cochin 
China,  as  a sharer  in  the  religious  enterprises  which  were 
carried  on  there,  and  after  an  absence  of  about  four  yeaA, 
had  returned  on  business  connected  with  tte  Mission  with 
which  he  was  associated.  He  visited  the  house  of  M.  De  La 
Mothe,  where  his  cousin,  Madame  Gqyon,  was  exceedingly 
glad  to  see  him.  She  knew  his  character.  She  remembered 
what  was  said  of  his  conversation  and  his  appearance,  when  he 
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visited  her  father’s  house  some  years  before,  just  before  his 
departure  for  the  East  And,  in  her  present  state  of  mind, 
groping  about  as  she  was  in  solitude  and  desolation  of  spirit, 
she  eagerly  sought  interviews  and  conversations  with  pious 
persons.  This  pious  cousin,  impelled  by  natural  affection  as 
well  as  by  a regard  for  the  interests  of  religion,  did  all  that 
he  could  to  encourage  her  in  her  search  after  GhA  There 
were  other  things  which  gave  him  an  increased  interest  in 
the  case,  such  as  her  personal  accomplishments,  her  great 
talents,  the  wealth  of  her  family,  her  poskion  in  society,  and 
her  comparative  youth,  — circumstances,  which,  in  timt  age 
of  worldly  splendor  and  enjoymiea^  were  particularly  ad- 
verse to  the  humble  and  pure  spirit  of  relfgion.  And  it  was 
not  easy  for  one  to  see  the  possessor  of  them  seeking  reli- 
gion, with  a full  determination  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
else,  without  feeling  a deep  interest  in  the  result,  — much 
more  so,  probably,  than  wouW  be  Telt  in  ordinary  cases. 
Madame  Guyon  very  fireely  and  ingenuously  stated  her 
views  of  her  inward  state  to  her  cousin,  — the  faults  of  her 
character,  her  inward  sense  of  her  alienation  firom  Gkxl,  the  * 
efforts  she  had  made,  and  the  discouragements  she  had  met 
with.  He  expresttd  the  deepest  interest  in  her  case.  He 
prayed  for  her..  He  gave  such  advice  as  he  was  able.  With 
earnest  exhortations  he  cheered  her  onward,  not  doubting 
that  God’s  wisdom  and  goodness  would  bring  all  well 
the  end. 

14.  Her  interviews  with  this  good  man  had  an  encourag- 
ing effect.  HLs  spiritual  habits,  as  well  as  his  conversation, 
effected  her.  Among  other  things  she  gives  us  to  under- 
stand, that  he  was  in  a state  of  inward  and  continual  com* 
munion  with  God  ; that  state  of  mind,  probably,  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  nomenclature  of  the  higher  experimen- 
tal writers,  she  variously  denominates,  in  her  religious  works, 
as  the  state  of  “ Recollectioo,”  or  of  “ Recollection  in  God ; ” 
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and  which  I think  may  be  properly  denominated  the  Prayer 
of  Recollection.  This*  state  of  continual  prayer  affected  her 
much,  although  she  was  unable  at  that  time,  as  she  ex- 
pressly admits,  to  understand  its  nature.  She  also  noticed, 
with  interest  and  profit,  the  conversation  which  passed  be- 
tween him  and  the  exiled  lady  resident  at  her  father’s,  who 
has  already  been  mentioned.  As  is  the  case  with  all  truly 
religious  people,  they  seemed  to  understand  each  others* 
hearts.  “ They  conversed  together,”  she  says,  “ in  a spirit’- 
ual  language^  They  had  that  to  speak  of,  which  souls  un- 
con vertfld  can  never  know, — a Saviour  “who  was  no  longer 
as  a root  sprung  out  of  the  dry  ground,”  sins  forgiven,  and 
joy  and  peace  in  believing. 

15.  The  example  and  the  exhortations  of  her  cousin,  De 
Toissi,*  could  not  fail  to  make  a deep  impression.  Many 
were  the  tears  she  shed  when  he  departed.  She  renewed 
her  solemn  resolutions.  She  endeavored  to  imitate  him  in 
his  state  of  continual  prayer,  by  offering  up  to  Grod  ejacula- 
tion%  either  silent  or  spoken,  moment  by  moment.  On  the 
y system  of  making  resolutions  and  of  mere  human  effort,  she 
seems  to  have  done  all  that  she  could  do.  But  still  she  did 
not  understand;  a cloud  hung  over  one  the  brightest  in- 
tellects when  left  to  itself,  — so  perplexing  to  jiuman  wisdom, 
and  so  adverse  to  the  natural  heart  is  the  way  of  forgive- 
ness and  justification  hg  faith  oftmc.  ThosO  know  it  who 
experience  it,  and  those  only ; but  her  hour  had  not  yet 
come.  More  than  a year  had  passed  in  this  state  of  mind, 
and  with  such  efforts,  — but  apparently  in  vaillf.  With  all 
these  appliances  which  have  been  mentioned,  with  afilictions 
on  the  one  hand  to  separate  her  frgm  eartMy  objects,  imd 


* Madame  Guyon  (La  Fie,  Pt.  1,  chap,  iv.)  says,  there  is  some  ao- 
count  of  this  individual  in  the  Work  entitled  itd^on  dee  Mxseeene 
Etrangdns^  under  the  name  Db  Cham^sbon. 
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with  encouragements  on  the  other  to  allure  her  to  heaven, 
ahe  still  seems  to  have  remained  without  God  and  without 
hope  in  the  world.  So  much  does  it  cost,  in  a fallen  world 
like  this,  to  detach  a soul  from  its  bondage  and  to  bring  it  to 
God  1 Gk>d  has  not  only  spread  the  feast,  in  the  salvation 
which  he  has  offered  through  his  Son,  but,  by  means  of 
ministers,  both  providential  and  personal,  he  go^  out  into 
the  highways,  and  compels  them  to  come  in. 

IG.  God  w^  pleased  to  send  one  more  messenger.  “ Oh, 
my  Father ! ’’  says  Madame  Guyon,  in  connect^n  with  the 
incidents  we  are  about  to  relate,  “it  seems  to  me  some- 
times, as  if  Thou  didst  forget  ev^  other  being,  in  order  to 
think  only  of  my  faithless  and  ungrateful  heart.”  There 
was  a devout  man  who  belonged  to  the  Religious  Order  of 
St.  Francis.  Ilis  name  is  not  given,  nor  will  it  now  proba- 
bly ever  be  kno>v]i  on  earth.  This  man,  deeply  impressed 
with  religious  sentiments,  spent  five  years  in  solitude,  for 
the  express  pur{X)se  of  spiritual  renovation,  and  of  com- 
munion with  God.  With  a heart  subdued  to  the  world’s 
attractions,  and  yet  inflamed  for  the  world’s  good,  he  went 
out  into  the  fleld  of  labor.  He  thought  that  God  called 
him  to  labor  for  conversion  of  a person  of  some  distinc- 
tion, who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  M.  De  La  Mothe.  But 
his  labors  tliere  proved  fruitless,  — or  rather  they  resulted 
only  in  the  trial  of  his  own  faith  and  patience.  The  humble 
Franciscan,  revolving  in  his  mind  where  he  should  next  go 
and  announce  the  divine  message,  was  led  by  the  inward 
monitor,  speaking  in  connection  with  the  indications  of  provi- 
dence, to  go  to  the  house  of  M.  De  La  Mothe,  with  whom 
he  seems  to  have  had  some  acquaintance  in  former  times. 
M.  De  La  Mothe,  a man  in  whom  the  religious  tendency 
was  strong,  was  exceedingly  glad  to  see  him,  and  to  receive 
his  instructions,  especially  as  he  was  then  out  of  health,  and 
hgd  not  much  expectation  of  living  long.  His  daughter. 
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Hiadamc  Gujon,  who  was  desirous  of  rendering  him  eyery 
assistance  in  his  increasing  infimuties,  was  then  at  her 
father’s  house,  although  her  own  health  was  very  infirm. 
Her  father  was  not  ignorant  either  of  her  outward  or  inward 
trials.  She  had  conversed  with  him  with  entire  frankness 
on  her  religious  state.  She  related  to  him  the  exercises  of 
her  mind,  her  dissatisfaction  with  her  present  spiritual  con- 
dition, and  her  earnest  desire  to  avail  herself  of  every  favor- 
able opportunity  to  receive  religious  instruction.  Her  father, 
influenced  by  the  representations  she  made,  as  well  as  by 
his  high  sense  of  the  piety  and  religious  wisdom  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan who  had  visited  him,  not  only  advised  but  strongly 
urged  her  to  consult  with  him. 

17.  Attended  by  a kinswoman,  as  seemed  to  be  proper 
under  the  existing  circumstances,  she  visited  the  room  of  the 
Franciscan,  and  stated  to  him  her  conviction  of  her  need  of 
religion,  and  the  often-repeated  and  long-continued  efforts 
she  had  made  without  effect  When  she  had  done  speaking, 
the  Franciscan  remained  silent  for  some  time,  in  inward 
meditation  and  prayer.  He  at  length  said:  "Jour  ejffbrts 
have  been  unswcessfid,  ' Madame^  because  you  hem  sought 
without,  what  you  can  only  find  witMn,  Accustom  yourself 
to  seek  God  in  your  heart,  and  you  wiU  not  fail  to  find  him” 

18.  It  is  very  probable,  that  she  had  heard  a similar  sen« 
timent  before ; but  if  it  were  so,  it  came  to  her  as  religious 
tmth  always  does  come  to  those  in  their  natural  state,  who 
are  permitted  to  hear,  before  grace  has  enabled  them  to  un- 
derstand. But  now  the  hour  of  God’s  piovidence  and  of 
special  mercy  had  arrived.  Clearly  and  strongly  did  the 
divine  Spirit  apply  a truth  wMch  otherwise  would  have 
fallen  useless  to  the  ground.  “ Y^ur  efforts  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful, Madame,  because  you  have  sought  without  what  you 
can  only  find  within.  Accustom  yourself  to  seek  Go<^  in 
your  heart,  and  you  wUl  not  fail  to  find  him,”  These  few 
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words,  somewhat  singular  in  the  mode  of  expression  as  thej 
are,  obviously  convey  the  great  principle,  that  religion  does 
not  and  cannot  consist  in  outward  working,  — in  a mere  round 
of  ceremonial  duties,  — in  anything  which  comes  exclusively 
under  the  denomination  of  an  external  action.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  inward  in  the  sense  of  having  its  seat  in  the 
heart’s  affections,  and  in  accordance  witli  the  great  scriptural 
doctrine,  that  the  “yW  shall  live  hy  faith.*'  From  the  mo- 
ment that  Madame  Guyon  heard  these  words,  she  was  ena- 
bled to  see  the  error  she  had  committed, — that  of  endeavoring 
to  obtain  God  by  a system  of  outward  o})eration8,  — by  the 
mercenary  purchase  of  formal  services,  rather  than  by  the 
natural  and  divine  attraction  of  accordant  sympathies. 
Speculatively,  there  may  be  a God  objective,  a God  out- 
ward, a God  recognized  by  the  intellect  as  a great  and 
majestic  being  living  in  the  distance.  And  in  certain  re- 
spects this  is  a view  of  God  which  is  not  at  variance  with 
the  truth.  But  still  God  can  never  be  known  to  us  as  our 
Gk)d,  he  can  never  be  brought  into  harmony  with  our  nature, 
except  as  a Ckni  inward,  a God  received  by  faith  and  made 
one  with  us  by  love,  and  having  his  home  in  the  sanctified 
temple  of  the  heart.  Believe  in  the  Lord  your  God ; so 
shall  ye  be  established.  Believe  his  prophets ; so  shall  ye 
prosper.”  * 

19.  It  may  be  interesting  to  hear  Madame  Guyon  state 
the  effect  of  this  conversation  in  her  own  words.  Having 
said  these  words,”  she  says,  the  Franciscan  left  me.  They 
were  to  me  like  Ihe  stroke  of  a dart,  which  pierced  my  heart 
asunder.  I felt  at  this  instant  deeply  wounded  with  the 
love  of  Gh)d ; — a wound  sd  delightful,  that  I desired  it  never 
might  be  healed.  These  wtards  brought  into  my  heart  what 
I had  been  seeking  so  many  years ; or  rather  they  made  me 


♦ 2 Chron.  xx.  20. 
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discover  what  was  there,  and  which  I did  not  enjoy  for  want 
of  knowing  it.  Oh  my  Lord ! thou  wast  in  my  heart,  and 
demanded  only  the  turning  of  my  mind  inward,  to  make  me 
feel  thy  presence.  Oh,  infinite  Goodness ! Thou  wast  so 
near,  and  I ran  hither  and  thither  seeking  thee,  and  yet 
found  thee  not.  My  life  was  a burden  to  me,  and  my  hap- 
piness was  within  myself.  I was  poor  in  the  midst  of  riches, 
and  ready  to  perish  with  hunger  near  a table  plentifully 
spread  and  a continual  feast.  Oh  Beauty,  ancient  and  new ! 
Why  have  I known  thee  so  late  ? Alas,  I sought  thee  where 
thou  wast  not,  and  did  not  seek  thee  where  thou  wast ! It 
was  for  want  of  understanding  these  words  of  thy  Gospel : 
^T/ie  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation^  neither 
shall  they  say,  Lo  ! here,  or  lo  ! there  ; for,  behold,  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  within  you*  This  I now  experienced,  since 
thou  didst  become  my  King,  and  my  heart  thy  kingdom, 
where  thou  dost  reign  a Sovereign,  and  dost  all  thy  will. 

20.  I told  this  good  man,  that  I did  not  know  what  he 
had  done  to  me ; that  my  heart  was  quite  changed ; that  God 
was  there  ; for  from  that  moment  he  had  given  me  an  expe- 
rience of  his  presence  in  my  soul, — not  merely  as  an  object 
intellectually  perceived  by  any  application  of  mind,  but  as  a 
thing  really  possessed  after  the  sweetest  manner.  I expe- 
rienced those  words  in  the  Canticles  : ‘ Thy  name  is  as  pre- 
cious ointment  poured  forth  ; therefore  do  the  virgins  love 
thee*  For  I felt  in  my  soul  an  unction,  which,  as  a salutary 
perfume,  healed  in  a moment  all  my  wounds.  I slept  not 
all  that  night,  because  thy  love,  oh  my  God ! flowed  in  me 
like  delicious  oil,  and  burned  as  a fire  which  was  going  to 
destroy  all  that  was  left  of  self  in  an  instant.  I was  all  on  a 
sudden  so  altered,  that  I was  hardly  to  be  known  either  by 
myself  or  others.  I found  no  more  those  troublesome  faults, 
or  that  reluctance  to  duty,  which  ’ formerly  characterized 
5*  . . 
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me.  Th^  all  diaappeared^  as  being  ocmsomed  ISm  chaff  in 
n great  fire. 

21.  "1  now  beesune  desirous  that  the  instniment  hereof 
might  become  mj  Director,*  ip  preference  to  any  other*  This 
good  iofcer,  howerer,  could  not  readily  resolre  to  charge 
himself  with  my  conduct,  though  he  saw  so  surprising  a 
change  effected  by  the  hand  of  God.  Several  reasdns  in- 
duced him  to  excuse  himself:  first  my  persim,  then  my 
youth,  for  I was  only  twenty  years  of  age ; and  lastly,  a 
promise  had  made  to  God,  from  a distrust  of  himself, 
never  to  take  upon  himself  the  direction  of  any  of  our  sex, 
unless  God,  by  some  particular  providence,  should  charge 
him  therewith.  Upon  my  earnest  and  reputed  request  to 
him  to  become  my  Director,  he  said  he  would  pray  to  Gk)d 
thereupon,  and  bade  me  do  so  too.  As  he  was  at  prayer,  it 
was  said  to  him,  < Fear  not  that  charge  ; she  is  my  spouse.’ 
This,  when  1 heard  it,  afiected  me  greatly.  ‘ What ! (said  1 
to  myself,)  a frightful  monster  of  iniquity,  who  have  done 
so  much  to  offend  my  God,  in  abusing  his  frvors,  and  re- 
quiting them  with  ingratitude,  — and  now,  thus  to  be  declared 
his  spouse  I ’ Afler  this  he  consented  to  my  request. 

22.  " Nothing  was  more  easy  to  me  now  than  to  practise 
prayer.  Hours  passed  away  like  moments,  while  I could 
hardly  do  anything  else  but  pray.  The  fervency  oi  my 
love  allowed  me  no  intermission.  It  was  a jarayer  of  re- 


Dibbctob.  — It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  say  to  the  reader, 
that  it  is  cnstomary  for  persons  in  the  Romish  church  to  choose  some 
ecclesiastic  for  a Director  or  spiritual  guide.  The  office  of  Director  and 
the  office  of  Confessor,  sometimes,  exist  in  the  same  person,  and  the  terms 
Director,  and  Confessor,  appear  in  some  instances  to  be  used  as  synony- 
mons  with  each  other.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  it  is  not  the  business 
of  the  Director  to  hear  confessions,  hut  simply  to  give  religions  counsel, 
in  those  vmrions  drenmstanoes  in  which  Christians,  especially  in  the 
beginning  of  the  religions  life,  are  found  to  need  it 
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joicing  and  of  possession,  wherein  the  taste  of  God  was  so 
great,  so  pure,  unblended  and  uninterrupted,  that  it  drew 
and  absorbed  the  powers  of  the  soul  into  a profound  recol- 
lection, a state  of  confiding  and  affectionate  rest  in  God,  ex- 
isting without  intellectual  effort.  For  I had  now  no  sight 
but  of  Jesus  Christ  alone.  All  else  was  excluded,  in  order 
to  love  with  greater  purity  and  energy,  without  any  motives 
or  reasons  for  loving  which  were  of  a selfish  nature.”  * 

23.  Such  are  the  expressions,  in  which  she  speaks  of  the 
remarkable  change  which  thus  passed  upon  her  spirit,  — an 
event  in  her  life  which  opened  new  views,  originated  new  feel- 
ings,  instituted  new  relations,  and  gave  new  strength.  Too 
important  in  itself  and  its  relations  to  be  forgotten  under  any 
circumstances,  we  find  her  often  recurring  to  it  with  those 
confiding,  affectionate  and  grateful  sentiments,  which  it  was 
naturally  calculated  to  inspire.  One  of  her  religious"^ems, 
which  Cowper  has  translated,  expresses  well  the  feelings 
which  we  may  suppose  to  have  existed  in  her  at  this  time. 

LOVE  AND  GRATITUDE. 

“ All  are  indebted  much  to  Thee, 

£ut  1 far  more  them  aU ; 

From  many  a deadly  snare  set  free, 

And  raised  from  many  a falL 
Overwhehn  me,  from  above. 

Daily  with  thy  boundless  love. 

What  bonds  of  gratitude  I feel, 

No  language  can  declare ; 

Beneath  the  oppressive  weight  I red , 

’T  is  more  than  I can  bear ; 

When  shall  I that  blessing  prove, 

To  return  Thee  love  for  love  ? 


* Life  of  Madame  Guyon,  Ft.  1,  chap.  viii.  Anonymous  Translation.  ^ 
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Spirit  of  Charity ! Dispense 
Thy  grace  to  every  heart; 

Expel  all  other  spirits  thence ; 

Drive  self  from  every  part 
Charity  divine ! Draw  nigh ; 

Break  the  chains  in  which  we  lie. 

All  selfish  sonls,  whatever  they  feign, 
Have  still  a slavish  lot ; 

They  boast  of  liberty  in  vain, 

Of  love,  and  feel  it  not 
He,  whose  bosom  glows  with  thee, 

He,  and  he  alone,  is  fi?ee. 

Oh  blessedness,  all  bliss  above. 

When  thy  pure  fires  prevail  I 
Lotx*  only  t§ache$  what  is  lom ; 

All  other  lessons  fail ; 

We  learn  its  name,  bnt  not  its  powers, 
Experienee  ordy  makes  it  ours.” 


* God  is  Love,  1st  Epis.  John,  iv.  8. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Remarks  on  intellectual  experience^  in  distinction  from  that  of  the 
heart.  Of  that  form  of  experience  which  may  he  termed  appari- 
tional.  Of  that  form  of  experience  which  is  characterized  by  joy. 
Her  experience  characterized  especially  by  the  subjection  of  the 
will.  Of  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  translating  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Madame  Guyon.  Her  remarks  on  the  union  of  the  human 
tcith  the  divine  will.  Her  remarks  on  faith.  Conversation  with 
a Franciscan.  Immersion  of  her  soul  in  God.,  and  her  contem- 
plation of  all  things  in  him. 

Madame  Gdton,  in  her  Autobiography,  makes  a num- 
ber of  practical  remarks  on  the  nature  of  her  religious 
experience  at  this  time.  Recognizing  a distinction,  which  is 
important  in  the  analysis  of  inward  experience,  she  re- 
garded the  change  which  she  undenvent  at  this  period,  as 
not  merely  an  intellectual  illumination,  but  as  truly  a change 
of  the  heart.  It  is  true,  undoubtedly,  that  she  had  received 
new  light.  ‘ She  had  been  led  to  see  more  distinctly  than 
ever  before  the  extreme  perversity  and  blindness  of  the 
natural  mind.  She  had  now  a clearer  perception  both  of 
what  G^d  is,  and  of  what  he  requires ; and  especially  of  the 
way  of  forgiveness  and  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ  alone. 
But  perception  is  not  love.  The  righting  of  the  understand- 
ing is  not  necessarily  identical  with  the  rectification  of  the 
sensibilities.  The  understanding,  enlightened  of  Gk>d,  will 
sometimes  dictate  what  the  heart,  in  its  opposition  to  Grod, 
will  be  slow  to  follow.  This  was  not  her  case.  Her  under-  • 
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standing  was  not  only  enlightened*^  but  Iber  heart  was  re- 
newed. 

2.  And,  in  oonnectTon  with  these  remarks,  it  may  be 
proper  to  add  here,  that  there  is  a sort  of  inward  experience* 
which  is  not  only  intellectual,  but  which,  to  indicate  to  what 
part  of  the  intellect  it  belongs,  may  be  described  move 
specifically  as  apparitional.”  It  is  generally  found  among 
uneducated  persons,  but  not  exclusiyely ; and  it  is  so  fre- 
quent in  its  occurrence,  as  well  as  important  in  its  results 
and  relations,  as  to  authorize  some  notice.  It  consists,  for 
the  most  part,  in  sights  seen  and  sounds  heard,  not  excluding 
anything  which  is  addressed  to  the  intellect  through  the 
external  senses;  and  can  justly  be  regarded  as  especially 
liable  to  illusion.  It  is  here,  perhaps*  more  than  anywhere 
else,  although  all  such  experience  may  be  accounted  for  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  natural  principles,  that  Satan  " trans- 
forms himself  into  an  angel  of  light”  So  far  as  this  form 
of  experience  is  concerned,  the  kingdom  of  Grod  was  erected 
within  her  vnthaut  observation,**  No  sound  was  heard  but 
that  of  the  “ still  small  Toice,”  which  speaks  inwardly  and 
effectually.  There  was  no  dream,  no  vision,  no  audible 
message.  Her  change  was  characterized,  not  by  things  seen, 
but  by  operati(Mi8  experienced ; not  by  revelations  imparted 
from  without,  and  known  only  as  existing  without,  but  by 
affections  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  from  within,  and  con- 
stituting, from  the  time  of  their  origin,  a part  of  the  inward 
consciousness. 

8.  Another  remark  may  properly  be  made,  in  connection 
with  what  she  has  said  on  the  subject.  It  is  very  obvious 
from  her  statements,  that,  in  her  first  experience  of  the  new 
life,  she  bad  great  joy.  Joy  was  a marked  characteristic  of 
it  But  taught  by  the  great  inward  Teacher,  she  was  ena- 
bled to  perceive  from  the  first*  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for 
her  to  estimate  either  the  reality  or  the  degree  of  her  reli- 
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.^ti  by  ^e  adSunt  bef  happiness.  It  is  tri^  there 
is  not  only  such  a fiing  as  ^y,  but  silbtf  * a thing  as 
religious  joy,  ot  joy  attepddit  to  Religion,  and  which, 
therefore,  may  properly  ]^e^es^ijbed,«'|Q  Aie  'llaiguage  of  the 
Scriptures,  as  ‘‘joy  9i  the  Holy  Ghoirt.**  But  this  is  a very 
, different  thing  from  saying,  joy  adf  religion  ar%  the 
same  thing.  Joy  is  not  only  not  religion,  but  it  does  not 
always  ansp  from  rehgious  causes.  The  ^tonds  Or  causes 
of  its  origin  are  numerous,  and  sometimes  ve^  d^erse>  A 
new  speculative  truth,  new  views  whic^  artf  |&vai|o%oe  with 
the  truth,  or  even  the  pleasanf  intiiamd||Mpd|MAgam  or 
. vision,  whether  more  or  less  remarkayi^  of 

physical  causes,  and  of  providential  causes, 
with  the  slate  of  our  health  and  witB  mt 
may  be  followed  by  a pleasurable  excitement  Of  thseasaftidMi 
part  of  our  nature,  which  may  be^^istaken  for  true  reMgioik 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  no  joys  can  be  regarded  ai 
really  of  a religious  nature  aiiff  as  involving  the  fact  of  Reli- 
gion, which  are  not  attended  'witjj  repentance  for  dn  and 
faith  in  Jesus  ChriS^  with  the  renovation  d’  the  desires  and 
with  the  subjection  of  the  wiH.  The  vietrn  of  Madame 
Guyon  on  this  subject  were  distind^aaid  decMad.  4^ 
the  Saviour  for  her  example,  who  traa  ndC 
man,  because  he  wan  a dio  of  ^ 

grief.”  She  did  notlfeck  joy,  |>uiGbdi  \ 

t God  sees  fit  to  give,  dldwsWiA Sh^  Hild  knew^ 

(so  far  as  she  thought  it  necessary  to  give  attentio&  to  tha 
subject  of  her  own  personal  enjoyments  at  all,)  if  idle  gavn 
herself  to  God  wholly,  without  reserve,  God  would  not  be 
slow  to  take  care  of  her  happiness. 

4.  The  leading  and  decisive  characteristfc  of  her  religious 
experience,  in  distinction  from  those  forms  o£  experience 
which  have  been  mentioned,  was,  as  she  informs  us,  the  sub- 
jection and  lo3!l  of  her  own  will  in  its  union  with  the  Divine 
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wilL  It  may  be  expressed  in  6 single  term, — union.  “As 
Thoa,  FathelV  in  me,  and  I in  Thee,  that  they  also  may 
be  ONE  in  us.”  On  this  a ubject  she  makes  a number  of  re- 
marks, which  properly  introduced  here.  But  in  doing 
this,  I think  it  toecessaty  to  make*  a few  preliminary  state- 
mini^  Madam6  Guyon’s  literary  education,  although  it 
compaired  well  with  that  of  bther  French  ladies  at  that  time, 
was,  in  some  rmpects,  defective.  The  institutions  for  young 
ladies,  not  excluding  the  celebrated  Seminary  of  St.  Cyr, 
established  a few  years  after,  did  not  profess  to  give,  and 
were  not  ^e  to  give,  that  thorough  mental  training  which 
was  had  ih  the  ('rench  colleges  and  universities.  And  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the  greatest  natural  ability  will 
not  necessarily  compensate  for  defects  in  education.  Her 
style  of  writing  is  eloquent  and  impressive  in  a high  degree, 
but  a critical  eye  will  di^ver  in  it  deficiencies,  which  are 
to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  tSI  cause  which  has  just  bean  inti- 
mated. In  translating  her  statements,  therefore,  it  is  often- 
times necessary  to  analyze  her  thoughts  and  to  re-arrange 
them  in  their  logical  or^er,  in  order  to  present  them  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader  in  the  same  position,  and  with  the  same 
import  they  possessed  in  her  own  mind.  It  is  to  be  noticed, 
also,  that  the  theological  and  experimental  terms  which  she 
uses,  sometimes  have  a specific  meaning,  not  unknown  per- 
haps in  some  of  the  mystic  writers,  but  which  can  certainly 
be  ascertained  only  by  sth  intimate  knowledge  of  her  own 
experience,  chm'acte^and  writings.  Take,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  remark,  the  word  Puissances^*  which  is  literally 
rendered  by  the  Hhglish  word.  Powers.  But  it  is  very  evi- 
dent, from  a careful  exmnination  of  her  writings,  that  the 
latter  term  givea  only  an  indefinite  and  imperfect  idea  of 
the  sense  which  she  attaches  to  the  original  term.  She  uses 
it  in  its  mental  application ; meaning  the  mmtal  powers,  but 
not  all  of  them.  She  distinguishes  between  tb^  will,  VolontCj 
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the  Understanding,  SktendeijMnty  and  the  Puissances  ; mean* 
ing  generally  by  the  latter  term,  the  propehsive  and  affec- 
tional  part  of  our  nature,  not  exalu^ng  the  appetites ; what  we 
sometimes  denominate  by  thie  the  natural 

sensibilities.  It  would  not  bei  suffid^t,  therefore,  merely  to 
translate  her  words  by  rendering  them  with  the  wordaand 
methods  of  expression  that  form^l^  correspond  to  theia  in  our 
own  language.  A translation  of  words  is  necessarily  a 
translation  of  ideas.  It  is  necessary,  in  the  first  |fiace,.to 
ascertain  what  she  meant,  and  then  to  embody  her  ideas, 
when  they  are  ascertained,  in  such  a ifiode  of  expression, — 
whether  it  corresponds  verbally  and  liter^y  to  the  original 
form  of  expression  or  not,  — as  will  conv^yp  the  English 
reader  just  that  meaning  which  would  have 

conveyed,  if  she  had  used  the  English  language  as  an  instru- 
ment, and  had  communicated  wiA  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind. 
Add  to  this,  her  statements  on  the  same  subject  are  often 
fragmentaiy ; that  is  to  say,  are  broken  in  parts,  utter^  in 
various  and  remote  places  of  her  works,  and  accoihpimed 
more  or  less  with  digressions  and  repetitions.  It  has  been  a 
part  of  my  labor  to  combine  them  together,  and  to  give  them 
in  the  simplest  form,  without  repetitions.  Sa  that  what  I 
give  as  h translation  is,  in  some  cases,  in  order 
the  true  spirit  or  mind  of^Madame  Guyon,  of  the  nalti#^hf 
an  interpreted  translation,  a translalicm  the  spirB  nt^Sfir 
than  of  the  letter.  So  elevated  is  her  religious  experience, 
and  so  peculiar  is  her  religious  dialect,  added  to  the  other 
circumstances  which  have  been  alluded  to,  that  a true  trans- 
lation of  what  she  was  and  of  what  she  ^ant,  can  be  made 
in  no  other  way.  And  not  only  that,  a translation,  made  on 
any  other  principles,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  dangerous  to 
inexperienced  readers,  by  suggesting  ideas,  which  were  never 
qieant  to  be  conveyed,  and  thus  leading  into  errors  both  of  ^ 
doctrine  and  practice.  ' 
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5,  With  these  remarks,  we  proceed  to  give  eome  of  her 
views,  and  shall  introduce  others  hereafter,  as  oocaskm  may 
present  itself.  " The  union  between  the  soul  and  Qod  may 
exist  in  various  respects.  There  may  be  a union  of  the 
human  and  the  divine  perceptions.  There  may  be  a 
union  of  the  desires  and  afifections  to  some  extent  and  in 
various  particulars.  But  the  most  perfect  union,  that  which 
includes  whatever  is  most  important  in  the  others,  is  the 
union  of  the  human  and  the  divine  wilL  A unkm  of  the 
affections,  independently  of  that  of  the  will,  if  we  can  sup- 
pose such  a thing,  must  necessarily  be  imperfect.  When 
the  will,  which  sustains  a preeminent  and  oontroUing  rela* 
tion,  is  in  the  state  of  entire  union  with  Gfed,  it  necessarily 
brings  the  whole  soul  into  subjection ; it  implies  necessarily 
the  extinction  of  any  selfish  action,  and  brings  the  mind  into 
harmony  wnth  itself,  and  into  harmony  with  everything  else. 
From  that  moment,  our  powers  cease  to  act  from  any  private 
or  selfish  regards.  They  are  annihilated  to  idf,  and  act 
only  in  reference  to  God.  Nor  do  they  act  in  reference  to 
God  in  their  own  way  and  from  their  own  impulse ; but 
move  as  they  are  moved  Upon,  being  gradually  detached 
from  every  motion  of  their  own. 

6.  “ In  such  a soul  the  principle  of  faith  is  very  strong ; 
so  much  so  as  to  require  nothing  of  the  nature  of  visions  and 
revelations  to  sustain  it,  and  to  be  equally  independent  of 
that  felse  support  which  is  derived  from  human  reasonings. 
That  faith  which  annihilates  all  our  powers,  or  rather  the 
action  of  all  our  powers,  in  regard  to  »el/,  making  the  prin- 
ciple of  holy  love  predominant,  and  bringing  the  human  will 
into  subjection  to  the  divine,  is  a light  in  the  soul,  wliidi  is 
necessarily  inconsistent  with,  and  which  extinguishes  every 
other  light.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  go  by  any  other  light,  the 
light  of  mere  human  reason,  the  gtddance  of  inward  visions 
and  voices,  or  of  strong  emotions,  which  may  be  called  the 
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lights  ci  sense,  or  bj  anj  other  light  whatever,  distinct  and 
separate  from  that  of  faith,  of  course  we  do  not  go  bj  the 
light  oi  faith.  In  the  presence  of  the  light  of  faith,  every 

other  light  necessarily  grows  dim  and  passes  away,  as  the 
light  of  the  moon  and  stars  gradually  passes  away,  and  is 
extinguished  in  the  broader  and  purer  illumination  of  the 
rising  sun.  This  light  now  arose  in  my  heart.  Believing 
with  this  faith,  the  fountains  of  the  heart  were  opened,  and 
I loved  God  with  a strength  of  love  corresponding  to  the 
strength  of  faith.  Love  existed  in  the  soul ; and  throwing 
its  influence  around  every  other  principle  of  action,  consti- 
tuted, as  it  were,  the  soul’s  dwelling  place.  God  was  there. 
According  to  the  words  of  St.  John,  that  dwelleth  in 
hve,  dweUeth  in  Goc?.  God  is  hveJ^* 

7.  When  at  a certain  time  the  pious  Franciscan,*  who 
had  been  under  God  the  instrument  of  her  conversion,  and 
who  now,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  church  to 
which  she  belonged,  acted  as  her  spiritual  Director,  ques- 
tioned her  in  relation  to  her  feelings  towards  God,  she  an- 
swered : “ I love  God  far  more  than  the  most  affectionate 
lover  among  men  loves  the  object  of  his  earthly  attachment. 
I make  this  statement  as  an  illustration,  because  it  is  not 
easy  to  convey  my  meaning  in  any  other  way.  But  this 
comparison,  if  it  furnishes  an  approximation  to  the  truth, 
fails  to  discover  the  truth  itself.  It  is  merely  an  illustration, 
which  may  enable  one  imperfectly  to  conceive  the  strength 
of  that  love  which  exists  in  me,  but  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a 
true  measurement  of  it.” 

8.  “ This  love  of  God,”  she  adds,  “ occupied  my  heart  so 
constantly  and  strongly,  that  it  was  very  diflicult  for  me  to 


* The  Franciscans  are  a religions  Order  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chnrdi,  founded,  near  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  by 
St.  Francis,  of  Assisinm,  in  Italy. 
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think  of  anything  else.  Nothing  else  seemed  worthy  of  my 
attention.  So  much  was  my  soul  absorbed  in  God,  that  my 
eyes  and  ears  seemed  to  dose  of  themselves  to  outward 
objects,  and  to  leave  the  soul  under  the  exclusive  influence 
of  the  inward  attraction.  My  lips  also  were  closed.  Not 
unfrequently  vocal  prayer,  that  form  of  it  which  deals  in 
particulars,  ceased  to  utter  itself,  because  my  mind  could  not 
so  far  detach  itself  from  this  one  great  object  as  to  consider 
anything  else.  When  the  good  Father,  the  Franciscan, 
preached  at  the  Magdalen  Church,  at  which  I attended,  not- 
withstanding the  importance  and  interest  which  attached  to 
his  religious  addresses,  I found  it  difficult  for  me,  and  almost 
impossible,  to  retain  any  definite  idea  of  what  be  said.  He 
preached  there  on  three  successive  occasions  about  this  time ; 
and  the  result  was  always  the  same.  I found  that  Thy  truth, 
O my  God,  springing  from  the  original  source,  as  if  Thy 
divine  and  eternal  voice  were  speaking  truly,  yet  inaudibly 
in  the  soul,  made  its  impression  on  my  heart,  and  there  had 
its  effect,  without  the  mediation  of  words. 

9.  This  immersion  in  GM  absorbed  all  things ; that  is 
to  say,  seemed  to  place  all  things  in  a new  position  relatively 
to  God.  Formerly  I had  contemplated  things  as  dissociated 
from  God ; but  now  I beheld  all  things  in  the  Divine  Union. 
[I  could  no  more  separate  holy  creatures  from  God,  regarded 
as  the  source  of  their  holiness,  than  I could  consider  the 
sun’s  rays  as  existing  distinct  from  the  sun  itself,  and  living 
and  shining  by  virtue  of  their  own  power  of  life.]  This  was 
true  of  the  greatest  saints.  I could  not  see  the  saints,  Peter, 
and  Paul,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  others,  as  separate  from 
God,  but  as  being  all  that  they  are^  from  Him  and  in  Him,  in 
oneness.  I could  not  behold  them  out  of  Gk>d ; but  I beheld 
them  all  in  Him.” 
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Of  the  very  marked  end  decisive  nature  of  her  conversion.  Ceases 
ia  conform  to  the  world  in  her  diversions  and  modes  of  dress. 
Birth  of  her  second  son.  Her  views  of  providence  in  connection 
with  her  position  in  life.  Of  the  discharge  of  her  duty  to  her 
family  and  to  others.  Her  great  kindness  and  charily  to  the  poor. 
- Her  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  persons  of  her  own  sex.  Her 
labors  for  the  conversion  of  souls.  Conversation  with  a lady  of 
rank.  Happy  results.  Domestic  trials.  Unkindness  of  her  step- 
mother and  of  her  maidservant.  Partial  alienadon  of  her  hus- 
bancTs  affections.  Conduct  of  her  eldest  son.  Her  solitary  state. 

Madame  Guton  dates  this  great  change  as  taking  place 
on  Magdalen’s  day,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  Catholic  church, — 
the  22d  of  July,  1666.*  She  was  then  a little  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age. 

2.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the  change  which 
persons  experience  in  their  transition  from  the  life  of  nature 
to  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul,  are  very  different,  in  their 
commencement,  in  different  persons,  being  much  more 
marked  in  some  cases  than  in  others.  In  the  case  of 
Madame  Goyon,  although  slowly  progre^ive  in  its  prepara- 
tory steps,  it  seems  to  have  been  very  decisive  and  marked 
at  the  time  of  its  actuaUy  taking  place..  It  was  obviously  a 
great  crisis  in  her  moral  and  rebgious  being,  — one  in  which 
the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  the  natural  heart  were  broken 

' 't — 

* La  Yie  de  Madame  Guyon,  L chap.  10,  § 5. 
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down,  and  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  she  became  truly  wil^ 
ling  to  receive  Christ  alone  as  her  hope  of  salvation. 

3.  A gospel  change  implies  the  existence  of  a new  na- 
ture. A nature  which  has  life  in  it;  and  which,  haying 
the  principle  of  life  in  itself,  puts  forth  the  acts  of  life.  And 
it  is  thus  that  the  fact,  both  of  its  existence  and  of  its  char- 
acter, is  verified*  The  true  Hfe  always  shows  itself  out- 
wardly, in  its  appropriate  time  and  way.  ^*‘By  their  fruiU^ 
says  the  Savior,  shall  know  them.**  Notife^r  evidence  wlQ 
compensate,  or  ought  to  compensate  for  the  abs^ice  tins. 
This  evidence  Madame  Ghiyon  gave.  From  the  mcment  tbat 
she  gave  herself  to  the  Lord  to  be  his,  in  the  inner  spirit  as 
well  as  the  outward  action,  and  in  the  action  corresponding 
to  the  sjnrit,  the  language  of  her  heart,  like  that  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  was,  ^ Lardy  %ahat  wilt  thou  hone  mete  dal** 

4 "I  bade  fiurewell  fisrever,”  she  says,  ‘^to  assemblies 
which  I had  visited,  to  plays  and  diversions,  to  dancing,  to 
unprofitable  walks,  and  to  parties  of  pleasure.  The  amuse- 
ments and  pleasures  which  are  so  much  prized  and  esteemed 
by  the  world,  now  appeared  to  me  dull  and  insipid,— so  mudi 
so,  that  I wondered  how  I ever  could  have  eigoyed  Uiem.** 
She  adds  the  remark,  that  for  two  years  previously  she  had 
left  off  the  curling  of  her  hair, — a very  general  and  ftivmite 
practice  at  that  time,  and  which,  — if  we  may  believe  the 
Marquis  De  Dangean,*  adthough  his  statements  strictly  ap- 
ply to  a somewhat  later  peri^ — was  sometimes  carried  to 
an  injurious  and  unseemly  extent  And  in  connection  with 
dt^ug  this  she  expresses  an  opinion, — which  others,  who  wish 
to  honor  the  Saviour  in  a Christian  life,  might  do  well  to  re- 
member, — that  she  abandoned  a practice,  which,  in  the  judg* 
ment  of  a correct  taste,  does  not  in  reality  contribute  to  the 
attracticms  of  personal  appearance ; and  the  abandonment  of 


* Psngwm’s  Itodotts  of  tbs  Court  of  S^BSnoi. 
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vBich,  therefore,  if  rightly  coneidered,  cannot  be  snppoeed 
to  inyolye  any  great  persoi^  sacrihee.  Without  g(^g  into 
particulars,  it  may  perhaps  be  suffident  to  say,  that  from 
this  time  it  became  her  object,  in  her  dress,  in  her  modes  of 
Hying,  and  in  her  personal  habits  generally,  as  well  as  in  her 
interior  dispositions,  to  conform  to  the  requisitions  of  the 
Inward  Monitor,  the  Comforter  and  Gnide  holy  souls,  who 
now  began  to  speak  in  her  heart. 

5.  Sustainiq|^the  relations  of  a wife,  a mother,  and  a 
dau^ter,  and  seeing  now  more  clearly  into  the  ways  and 
requisitions  of  Proyidence,  she  endeayored,  from  hi^er 
motiyes  and  in  a better  matmer  than  eyer  before,  to  dis* 
charge  the  duties  which  she  owed  to  her  father,  her  husband, 
and  her  children.  1 speak  of  her  duties  to  her  chUdrtn^  be- 
cause, preyiously  to  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speakings 
God  had  been  pleased  to  giye  her  another  son*  The  birth 
of  her  first  scm, — whom  she  frequeatly  names  as  being  made, 
through  the  pCryertang  influence  of  her  step-mother,  a son  of 
trial  and  sorrow,  — has  already  been  mentioned.  The  second 
son,  who  gaye  better  promise  both  fiw  himself  and  others, 
was  bom  in  1667.  We  shall  haye  occasimi  to  recur  to  him 
again,  although  we  haye  scarcely  anything  recmrded  of  him, 
except  the  few  painful  incidents  of  his  early  death.  These 
new  and  expandii^  relations  frirnished  <q>portamties  of  duty 
and  occarions  of  trial,  which  oeased  firom  this  time,  at  least 
in  a great  degree,  to  be  mi||^  in  the  strength  of  worldly 
motiyes  or  in  the  arts  of  worldly  wisdom.  Gkxi,  in  whom 
alone  she  felt  she  could  trust,  became  her  wisdcmi  and 
strength,  as  well  as  her  ccmsolation. 

6.  We  may  well  and  truly  say,  whatever  allowance  it 
may  be  necessary  to  make  for  human  infirmity,  that  God 
was  her  portion.  She  could  say  with  the  Psalmist,  ^ The 
Lord  is  my  fortress  and  deliverer, — my  strength  in  whom  I 
will  trast.”  The  views,  which  she  took  of  reis^ow  troth 
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and  dutj,  were  of  an  elevated  character,  without  heing 
mixed  and  perverted,  ao  far  as  can  perceive^  with  ele- 
ments that  are  false  and  fanatical.  It  is  true,  that,  even  at 
this  earlj^>eriod  of  her  experience,  the  religions  impulse,  as 
if  it  had  an  instinctive  conviction  of  the  end  to  which  it  was 
tending,  took  a higher  position  than  is  ordinary,  but  without 
failing  to  be  guided  by  the  spirit  of  sound  wisdom.  If  she 
was  a woman,  who  both  by  nature  and  grace  felt  deeply,  she 
was  alio  a woman  who  thought  clearly  and  strongly.  Among 
other  things  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  she  distinctly  recog^ 
nized,  not  only  intellectually,  but,  what  is  far  more  important, 
she  recognized  practically,  that  God  orders  and  pervades 
our  allotment  in  life ; that  God  is  in  life,  not  in  the  miti- 
gated and  merely  speculative  sense  of  the  term,  but^reah^ 
and  folly ; not  merely  as  a passive  spectator,  but  as  the  in- 
spiring impulse  and  soul  of  all  that  is  not  sin  ; in  life,  in  aU 
life,  in  all  the  situations  and  modificadons  of  life,  for  joy  or 
for  sorrow,  for  good  or  for  evil.  The  practical  as  well  as 
speculative  recognition  of  this  principle,  may  be  regarded  as 
a sort  of  first  step  towards  a thorough  walking  with  God. 
A heart  unsubdued,  a heart  in  which  worldly  principles  pre- 
dominate, does  not  like  to  see  Gh>d  in  all  things,  and  tries 
unceasingly  to  shake  ofif  the  yoke  of  divine  providenc^  To 
the  subdued  heart,  on  ihe  contrary,  — to  the  hearth  which 
Christian  principles  predominate,  — that  yoke  always  is,  and 
of  necessity  always  muit  be,  just  in  proportion  as  such  prin- 
ciples predominate,  the  yoke  which  is  easy  and  the  burden 
which  *is  light”  Early  did  this  Heaven-taught  woman  learn 
this.  And  she  was  willing  to  apply  to  her  own  situation,  and 
to  her  own  responsible  relations,  what  she  had  thus  learned. 
It  is  one  thing  to  have  the  charge  of  a family,  and  another  to 
know  and  to  feel,  that  this  responsible  position  is  the  arrange- 
ment and  the  gift  of  Providence.  Providence,  whose  eye  is 
unerring,  had  placed  her  in  that  relation;  and  whatever 
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cares  or  sorrows  might  attend  her  position,  she  felt  that,  as 
a woman  and  emphatically  as  a OhrisHan  woman,  she  must 
recognize  it  as  the  place  which  God  had  appointed,  and  as 
involving  the  sphere  of  duty  which  God  had  imposed. 

7.  But  we  ought  to  add,  that  her  care  was  not  limited  to 
her  family,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  appropriate  objects  of 
Christian  benevolence.  She  had  means  of  doing  good,  which 
she  did  not  fail  to  employ.  The  income  of  her  husband’s 
property,  or  rather  the  property  of  which  he  had  the  control 
at  this  time,  stated  in  the  French  currency,  was  about  forty 
thousand  livres  annually.  A very  large  income  at  that 
period,  when  money  had  relatively  a higher  value  than  it 
now  has.  Of  this  amount,  a certain  portion  Avas  placed  in 
her  hands  by  her  husband,  to  be  expended  by  her  as  she 
might  think  proper.  And  accordingly  as  God  gave  her 
opportunity,  and  in  imitation  of  that  Saviour  w'hom  she  now 
followed,  she  did  what  she  could  for  the  poor  and  the  sick, 
discharging,  without  any  hesitation,  duties  which  would  be 
exceedingly  unpleasant  and  irksome  to  a mind  not  supported 
by  Christian  principle.  “ I was  very  assiduous,”  she  re- 
marks in  her  Life,  “ in  performing  deeds  of  charity.  I had 
feelings  of  strong  compassion  for  the  poor,  and  it  would  have 
been  pleasing  to  me  to  have  supplied  all  their  wants.  God, 
in  his  providence,  had  given  me  an  abundance ; and  in  the 
employment  of  what  he  had  thus  bestowed  upon  me,  I wished 
to  do  all  that  I could  to  help  them.  I can  truly  say,  that 
there  were  but  few  of  the  poor  in  the  vicinity  where  I lived, 
who  did  not  partake  of  my  alms.  I did  not  hesitate  to  dis- 
tribute among  them  the  very  best  which  could  be  furnished 
from  my  own  table.  It  seemed  as  if  God  had  made  me  the 
only  almoner  in  this  neighborhood.  Being  refused  by  others, 
the  poor  and  suffering  came  to  me  in  great  numbers.  My 
benefactions  were  not  all  public.  I employed  a person, 
whose  business  it  was  to  dispense  alms  privately,  without 
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ktUBg  it  be  known  firom  whom  they  came.  There  were 
some  fiuniUea,  who  needed  and  receired  aaektanoe,  withooi 
being  willing  to  accept  of  it  at  a gratuity.  And  I reconciled 
their  feelings  with  their  wants,  by  permitting  them,  in  the 
reception  of  what  was  needful  for  them,  to  incur  the  formal- 
ity of  a debt  I speak  of  giving ; but  locdiing  at  the  subject 
in  the  religious  light,  I had  nothing  to  give.  My  language 
to  God  was,  *Oh  mjf  Divine  Xore,  itie  tky  suhetcmce : I em 
omUf  the  tUuHjtrd  of  it ; I aught  to  dietrihute  it  according  to 
thgwiO:** 

8.  Her  efforts  for  the  good  of  others  were  not  limited  to 
gifb  of  food  and  clothing.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  things  in  France  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
Fourteenth,  know  that  ruinous  vices  prevailed  at  that  period. 
The  profligacy  of  the  Court,  though  less  intense  than  that 
which  was  exhibited  subsequently  in  the  time  of  the  Regency 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Fifteenth, 
could  hardly  fkil  to  find  imitators  among  the  people.  This 
will  help  to  explain  some  further  statements,  which  she 
makes  in  connection  with  her  effi>rts  to  do  good.  In  a num- 
ber of  instances,  with  a fore^ought  creditable  to  her  sound 
judgment  as  well  as  her  piety,  she  informs  us  that  she 
caused  poor  young  girls,  especially'  such  as  were  t.particu- 
larly  characterized  by  beauty  of  person,  to  be  taught  in 
some  art  or  trade  ; to  the  end,  that,  ^ving  employment 
and  means  of  subsistence,  they  mi^t  not  be  under  a temp- 
tation to  adopt  vicious  courses,  and  thus  throw  themselves 
away.  And  this  was  not  all.  Inspired  with  the  sentiments 
which  animate  the  hearts  of  some  pious  females  of  later 
times,  she  did  not  consider  it  inconsistent  with  religion  to 
endeavor  to  reclaim  those  of  her  sex  who  had  i^len  into 
the  grossest  sins.  She  says,  that  Gk>d  made  use  of  her  to 
reclaim  several  females  from  their  disorderly  lives,  one  of 
whom  was  distinguished  by  her  family  connections'  as  well 
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as  her  beauty,  who  became  not  only  reformed,  but  truly 
penitent  and  Christian  in  her  dispositions,  and  died  a happy 
death.  “ I went,”  she  says,  “ to  visit  the  sick,  to  comfort 
them,  to  make  their  beds.  I made  ointments,  aided  in  dress- 
ing wounds,  and  paid  the  funeral  expenses  incurred  in  the 
interment  of  those  who  died.”  And  as  one  of  her  methods 
of  doing  good,  she  adds,  “ I sometimes  privately  furnished 
tradesmen  and  mechanics,  who  stood  in  need  of  assistance, 
with  the  means  that  were  requisite  to  enable  them  to  prose- 
cute their  business.”  It  is  very  obvious,  I think,  if  we  may 
rely  on  her  own  statements,  as  undoubtedly  we  may,  that  in 
acts  of  outward  charity  she  did  much  ; perhaps  all  that 
could  reasonably  be  expected. 

9.  But  it  is  to  be  noticed  further,  that  under  the  influences 
of  her  new  life,  which  required  her  to  go  about  doing  good, 
she  labored  for  the  spiritual,  as  well  as  the  temporal  benefit 
of  others,  — for  the  good  of  their  souls,  as  well  as  for  that  of 
their  bodies.  Before  the  day  dawned,  prayers  ascended 
from  her  new  heart  of  love.  “ So  strong,  almost  insatiable, 
was  my  desire  for  communion  with  God,  that  I arose  at  four 
o’clock  to  pray.”  Her  greatest  pleasure,  and,  comparatively 
speaking,  her  only  pleasure,  was  to  be  alone  with  God,  to 
pray  to  him,  and  to  commune  with  him.  She  prayed  for 
others,  as  well  as  herself.  She  says,  “ I could  have  wished 
to  teach  all  the  world  to  love  God.”  Her  feelings  were  not 
inoperative.  Her  efforts  corresponded,  if  not  absolutely, 
which  would  perhaps  have  been  impossible,  yet  in  a very 
high  degree,  with  her  desires.  She  says  that  God  made 
use  of  her  as  an  instrument  in  gaining  many  souls  to  himself. 
Her  labors,  however,  were  more  successful  in  some  cases 
than  in  others,  as  would  naturally  be  expected.  Speaking 
of  one  of  the  female  relatives  of  her  husband,  who  was  very 
thoughtless  on  religious  subjects,  she  remarks,  “ I wanted 
her  to  seek  the  religious  state,  and  to  practise  prayer.  In- 
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Btead  of  complying  with  my  request,  she  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  I was  entirely  destitute  of  all  sense  and  wisdom,  in 
thus  depriving  myself,  when  I had  the  means  of  enjoying 
them,  of  all  the  amusements  of  the  age ; but  the  Lord  has 
Since  opened  her  syes  to  make  her  despise  them.** 

10.  “ There  was  a lady  of  rank,”  she  relates  among  some 
other  incidents,  “whom  I sometimes  visited.  She  took  a par- 
ticular liking  to  me,  because,  as  she  was  pleased  to  say,  my 
person  and  manners  were  agreeable  to  her.  She  said,  that 
she  observed  in  me  something  extraordinary  and  uncommon. 
My  impression  is,  that  my  spiritual  taste  reacted  upon  my 
physical  nature,  and  that  the  inward  attraction  of  my  soul 
appeared  on  my  very  countenance.  And  one  reason  of  this 
opinion  is,  that  a gentleman  of  fashion  one  day  said  to  my 
husband’s  aunt,  ‘ I saw  the  lady  your  niece,  and  it  is  very 
visible  that  she  lives  in  the  presence  of  Grod  I ’ I was  sur- 
prised at  hearing  this,  as  I did  not  suppose  that  a person  so  * 
much  addicted  to  the  world,  could  have  any  very  distinct 
idea  of  Gk>d*s  presence,  even  in  the  hearts  of  his  own  people. 
This  lady,  I say,  began  to  be  touched  with  the  sense  of  Gk)d. 
The  circumstances  were  these.  At  a certain  time  she  pro- 
posed to  me  to  go  with  her  to  the  theatre.  I refused  to  go, 
as,  independently  of  my  religious  principles  and  feelings,  I 
had  never  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  such  places.  The 
reason,  which  I first  gave  to  her  for  not  acceding  to  her 
proposition,  was  of  a domestic  nature,  namely,  that  my  hus- 
band’s continual  indisposition  rendered  it  inconvenient  and 
improper  for  me.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  she  continued  to 
press  me  very  earnestly  to  go  with  her.  She  said,  that  I 
ought  not  to  be  prevented  by  my  husband’s  indispositions 
from  taking  some  amusement ; that  the  business  of  nursing 
the  sick  was  more  appropriate  to  older  persons,  and  that  I 
was  too  young  to  be  thus  confined  to  them.  This  led  to 
more  particular  conversation.  I gave  her  my  reasons  for 
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being  particularly  attentive  to  my  husband  in  his  seasons  of 
ill  health.  But  this  was  not  all.  I told  h^  that  I entirely 

disapproved  of  theatrical  amusements  ; and  that  I regarded 
them  as  especially  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  a Christian 
woman.  The  lady  was  far  more  advanced  in  years  than  I 
was  ; but  whether  it  was  owing  in  part  to  this  circumstance 
or  not,  my  remarks  made  such  an  impression  on  her,  that 
she  never  visited  such  places  afterwards.” 

11.  “ But  our  intercourse  with  each  other  did  not  end  here. 
I was  once  in  company  with  her  and  another  lady,  who  was 
fond  of  talking,  and  had  read  the  writings  of  the  Christian 
Fathers.  They  had  much  conversation  with  each  other  in 
relation  to  God.  The  learned  lady,  as  might  be  expected, 
talked  very  learnedly  of  him.  I must  confess  that  this  sort 
of  merely  intellectual  and  speculative  conversation,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Being,  was  not  much  to  my  taste.  I 
scarcely  said  anything ; my  mind  being  drawn  inwardly  to 
silent  and  inward  communion  with  the  great  and  good  Being, 
about  whom  my  friends  were  speculating.  They  at  length 
left  me.  The  next  day  the  lady,  with  whom  I had  previ- 
ously had  some  conversation,  came  to  see  me.  The  Lord 
had  touched  her  heart ; she  came  as  a penitent,  as  a seeker 
after  religion ; she  could  hold  out  in  her  opposition  no  longer. 
But  I at  once  attributed  this  remarkable  and  sudden  change, 
as  I did  not  converse  with  her  the  day  previous,  to  the  con- 
versation of  our  learned  and  speculative  acquaintance.  But 
she  assured  me  it  was  otherwise.  She  said,  it  was  not  the 
other’s  conversation  which  affected  her,  but  my  silence; 
adding  the  remark,  that  my  silence  had  something  in  it 
which  penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  her  soul,  and  that  she 
could  not  relish  the  other’s  discourse.  After  that  time  we 
spoke  to  each  other  with  open  hearts  on  the  great  subject.” 

12.  “ It  was  tl^n  that  God  left  indelible  impressions  of 
grace  on  her  soul ; and  she  continued  so  athirst  for  him,  that 
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she  could  scarcely  endure  to  converse  on  any  other  subject 
That  she  might  be  wholly  his,  GU>d  deprived  her  of  a most 
affectionate  husband.  He  also  visited  her  with  other  severe 
crosses.  At  the  same  time  he  poured  his  grace  so  abun- 
dantly into  her  heart,  that  he  soon  conquered  it,  and  became 
its  sole  master.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  and  the  loss 
of  most  of  her  fortune,  she  went  to  reside  on  a small  estate 
w hich  yet  remained  to  her,  situated  at  the  distance  of  about 
twelve  miles  from  our  house.  She  obtained  my  husband's 
consent  to  my  going  to  pass  a week  with  her,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consoling  her  under  her  afflictions.  The  visit  was 
attended  with  beneheial  results.  CkKl  was  pleased  to  make 
me  an  instrument  of  spiritual  good  to  her.  I conversed  much 
with  her  on  religious  subjects.  She  possessed  knowledge, 
and  was  a woman  of  uncommon  intellectual  powder;  but 
being  introduced  into  a world  of  new  thought  as  well  as  new 
feeling,  she  was  surprised  at  my  expressing  things  to  her  so 
much  above  what  is  considered  the  ordinary  range  of  wo- 
man’s capacity.  1 should  have  been  surprised  at  it  myself, 
had  I reflected  on  it.  But  it  was  GSod,  who  gave  me  the 
gift  of  perception  and  utterance,  for  her  sake ; he  made 
me  the  instrument,  diffusing  a flood  of  grace  into  her  soul, 
without  regarding  the  unworthiness  of  the  channel  he  was 
pleased  to  make  use  of.  Since  that  time  her  soul  has  been 
the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  our  hearts  have  been 
indissolubly  united.” 

13.  Religion  is  the  same  in  the  Catholic  and  in  the  Pro- 
testant I speak  now  of  the  suh$tance,  and  not  of  the  form ; 
of  the  internal  and  not  of  the  external.  Religion,  so  far  as 
it  is  religion,  is  always  the  same ; the  same  in  all  lands  and 
in  all  ages  ; the  same  in^  its  nature,  the  same  in  its  results  ; 
always  allied  to  angels  and  God,  and  always  meeting  with 
the  opposition  of  that  which  is  not  angelic  and  is  not  God. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Madame  Guyon’s  new 
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heart  should  meet  with  opposition  from  the  worlds  old 
one. 

“ When  the  world  saw  that  I had  quitted  it,  it  persecuted 
me,  and  turned  me  into  ridicule.  I became  the  subject  of 
its  conversation,  of  its  fabulous  stories,  and  of  its  amuse- 
ment. Given  up  to  its  irreligion  and  pleasures,  k could  not 
bear  that  a woman  who  was  little  more  than  twenty  years 
of  age^  should  thus  make  war  against  it,  and  overcome  it.” 
Her  age  was  not  the  only  circumstance  that  was  remem- 
bered. That  youth  should  quit  the  world  was  something; 
bqt  that  wealth,  intelligence,  and  beauty,  combined  with 
youth,  in  the  same  person,  should  jg[uit  it,  was  mpch  more. 
On  merely  human  principles  it  conld  not  well  be  explained. 
Some  were  offended ; some  spoke  of  her  as  a person  under 
soim6  species  of  mental  delusion;  some  attributed  her  con- 
diuct  to  stupidity,  inquiring  very  significantly,  What  can  all 
this  mean  ? This  lady  has  the  reputation  of  knowledge  and 
talent.  But  we  see  nothing,  of  it.” 

14.  But  God  was  with  h#r.  She  relates  that,  about  this 
time,  she  and  her  husband  Went  into  the  country  on  some 
business.  She  did  not  leave  her  religion  on  le'aving  her 
home.  The  river  Seine  flowed  near  the  place  where  they 
staid.  ^ On  the  hcmJc$  of  the  river f she  says,  ^finding  a drg 
and  uMktry  fia/ce,  I sought  intercourse  with  mg  God'^  'Her 
husband  haa  gone  with  her  into  the  country ; but  hejdid 
not  accompany  her  there.  There  is  something  impressive 
in  this  little  incident.  She  went  alone  to  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  to  the  waters  of  the  beautiful  river,  and  into  the  dry 
and  solitary  place.  It  was  indeed  « solitary  place  ; but  can 
we  say  that  she  who  went  there,  went  aloqe  ? God  wa* 
with  her.  God,  who  made  the  woqds  and  the  watery  and 
who,  in  the  beginning,  walked  with  his  holy  ones  amid  the 
trees  of  the  gardem  “ The  communications  of  Divine  Love,” 
she  adds,  ^ were  unutterably  sweet  to  my  soul  in  that  retire^ 
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ment.’*  And  thus,  with  God  for  her  portioii, 
in  the  loss  of  that  portion  which  was  taken  a^ 

**  Let  the  world  despise  and  leave  me ; 
They  have  left  my  Savior  too ; 
Homan  hearts  and  looks  deceive  me. 
Thoo  art  not,  like  them,  ontme. 

**  Man  may  trooble  and  distress  me, 
’TwiU  hot  drive  me  to  Thy  breast; 
life  with  trials  hard  magp pnss  me; 
Heaven  will  bring  me  sweeter  rest’ 

15.  would  it  haws  been,  if  she  hm 

only  to  the  ridicule  and  the  opposition  of  i 
without  Among  the  members  and  relatiy< 
family  still  less  than  ever,  with  the  exception 
did  she  find  any  heart  that  corresponded  fo 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  great  object  of  hi 
who  was  exceedingly  desirous  to  retain  the 
her  son  which  she  had  exercised  previous  ti 
to  weaken  and  destroy  his  affections  for  1 
object  was  cruel  as  it  was  wicked,  althougl 
justified  herself  in  it,  from  the  fear  that  the 
position  of  Madame  Guyon,  both  before  and  a 
lug  religion,  might  result  in  a waste  of  the  ] 
family,  if  she  should  possess  all  that  infiuena 
band,  to  which  such  a wife  was  entitled.  " 
law,”  she  says,  ^ persuaded  my  husband  that  1 
go  to  wreck,  and  that,  if  she  did  not  take  cai 
ruined.”  The  step-mother’s  plan  of  alieni 
affections  from  his  wife,^as  seconded  by  tb< 
who  has  bee%  mentioned,— a laborious  anc 
who  had  rendered  liers^  almost  absolutely  n 
master  in  those  seasons  of  sickness  and  physi 
which  he  had  a large  share.  The  result  of 
efforts  was,  that  he  became  unsettled  and  vai 
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offi^tiona,  — not  constant  in  bis  love ; sometimes,  and  perhaps 
we  may  say  always,  when  separated  from  their  influence, 
truly  and  even  passionately  affectionate ; at  other  times,  and 
more  frequently,  he  was  distrustful  and  cruel.  ^ 

* 16.  In  this  perplexed  and  conflicting  state  of  mind,  it  is 

not  surprising  that  we  find  his  lan^age  and  his  conduct 
equally  conflicting,  equally  inconsislent.  Sometimes  he 
speaks  to  her  in  the  language  oC  ^iolen^  and  labuse,  ^me- 
times  in  a relenting  spii^  and  with  affection.  He  was  not 
.pleased  with  the  religious  change  which  appeared  in  his 
wife.  “ My  husband,”  she  sayb,  " was  out  of  humor  with 
my  devotion ; it  became  insupportable  to  him.  ‘ Whai  ! * 
s«y9t  he,  ‘ you  love  God  so  much  that  you  love  me  no  longer! 
So  little  did  he  comprehend  that  liie  true  conjugal  love  is 
that  which  is  regulated  by  religious*  sentiment,  and  which 
God  himself  forms  in  the  heart  that  loves  him.”  At  other 
times,  when  left  to  his  better  nature,  he  insisted  much  on  her 
being  present  with  him ; and  frankly  recognizing  what  he 
saw  was  very  evident,  he  said  to  her,  ‘‘  One  seen  plainly , that 
you  never  lose  the  presence  of  God!' 

17.  The  sorrow,  therefore,  which  pained  her  life  before 
her  conversion,  remained  afterwards.  It  was  it  wound  of 
the  heart,  deep  and  terrible,  but  which  cannot  well  be  appr#* 
dated  or  expressed.*  To  a womlH^ho  possesses  those  con^ 
fiding  nnil  nffrrtinnntn  inrlinntinnn  ^ trhinh^nrnrtr ri rr  and 
adorn  the  sex,  there  is  no  compensation^^  there  can  be  no^'^ 
compensation,  for  an  absence  of  love,  — least  of  all,  in  that 
sacred  and  ennobling  relation,  in  which  she  gives  up  her 
heart,  in  the  fond  expectation  of  a heart’s  return.  It  is  true, 
that  it  was  a marriage^  in  the  first  instance,  without  much 
acquaintance ; but  still  it  was  not  withotlt  some  degree  of 
confidence,  and  still  less  without  hope.  But  it  ought  to  be 
said,  that  Mhdame  Guyon  always  refers  to  this  painful  sub- 
ject with  dignity  and  candor,  — not  condemning  others  with 
7*  , 
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sererHy,  and  willing  to  take  a full  share  of  blame  ti 
These  trials  would  never  have  been  known  from 
had  thej  not  been  written  at  the  express  and  posit: 
mand  of  her  spiritual  Director,  whom  she  regarded 
gious  duty  to  obey.  ' At  the  time  of  her  writing  she 
expectation  that  her  stiOements  would  be  made  pub] 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  every  thing  thi 
on  this  sulijoci  in  her  Life ; ,it  is  perhaps  best,  that 
pass  away  and  be  forgotten.  Onl^  one  or  two  st 
more  will  be  given. 

18.  The  waidng-maid,  w^  Jiad  gained  so  much  : 
over  her  husbfind,  " became,’’  she  says,  every  d 
haughty.  It  seemed  as  if  Satan  were  in  her,  to  inci 
torment  me.  And  what  enraged  her  most  of  all 
her  vexatious  treatment,  her  fretfulness,  and  her  im] 
complaints  and  rebukes,  had  ceased  to  trouble  m< 
once  did.  Inwardly  supported,  I remained  silent, 
then  that  she  thought,  that  if  she  could  hinder  me  fri 
to  partake  of  the  holy  Sacrament,  she  would  give 
greatest  of  all  vexations.  She  was  not  mistaken. 
Spouse  of  holy  souls ! since  the  only  satisfaction  o1 
was  to  receive  and  honor  Thee.  The  church  at  whk 
shipped,  was  called  the  Magdalen  Church.  I love 
it  I had  done  something  to  ornament ' it,  and  to  i 
with  the  silver  plates  and  chalices  of  the  Communion 
It  was  there,  when  things  were  in  such  a sitnatioi 
house  as  to  allow  me  to  do  it,  that  I retired  and  spe 
in  prayer.  It  was  there,  with  a heart  filled  with  1 
I partook  of  the  holy  Sacrament*  This  girl,  wl 


* The  CathoBc  churches  are  commonly  open,  so  that  jx 
enter  them  st  all  times,  and  perform  their  devotioiis.  Sad 
ments  are  made  also,  that  those  who  desire  it,  mav  freqnent 
of  the  sacramental  element 
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where  my  affections  were  and  how  to  woffnd  them,  took  it 
into  her  head  to  watch  me  daily.  Sometimes  I evaded  her, 
and  had  my  seasons  of  retirement  and  prayer.  Whenever 
it  was  otherwise,  and  she  discovered  my  going  thither,  she 
immediately  ran  to  tell  my  mother-in-law  and  my  husband.” 

19.  “ One  of  their  alleged  grounds  of  complaint  was  the 
length  of  time  which  I spent  in  religious  services.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  maid  servant  informed  them,  that  I had  gone 
to  the  church,  it  was  enough  to  excite  their  angry  feelings. 
Whenever  this  took  place,  I had  no  rest  from  their  reproofs 
and  invectives  that  day.  If  I said  anything  in  my  own  jus- 
tification, it  Avas  enough  to  make  them  speak  against  me  as 
guilty  and  sacrilegious,  and  to  cry  out  against  all  devotion. 
If  I remained  silent  and  made  no  answer  at  all,  the  result 
was  merely  to  heighten  their  indignation,  and  to  make  them 
say  the  most  unpleasant  things  they  could  devise.  If  I were 
out  of  health,  which  was  not  unfrequently  the  case,  they  took 
occasion  to  come  and  quarrel  with  me  at  my  bed-side,  saying 
that  my  prayers  and  my  sacramental  communions  were  the 
occasions  of  my  sickness.  As  if  there  were  nothing  else 
which  could  make  me  ill,  but  my  devotions  to  Thee,  O my 
Lord!?' 

20.  The  efforts  of  the  step-mother  were  not  limited  to 
attempts  to  dissociate  the  affections  of  her  husband ; she  en- 
deavored al^  to  alienate  from  her  the' respect  and  affections 
of  her  eldest  son.  And  she  too  well  succeeded ; although 
there  is  reason  to ‘think  that  he  came  to  better  dispositions 
in  after  life.  There  was  something  in  this,  so  deep  and 
sacred  is  a mother’s  love,  which  seems  to  have  affected  the 
feelings  of  Madame  Guyon  more  keenly  than  anything  else 
in  her  domestic  afflictions.  “ The  heaviest  cross,”  she  says, 

wh||j^  was  called  to  bear,  was  the  loss  of  my  eldest  s<ni’8 
affectioilb  and  his  open  revolt  against  me.  He  exhibited  so 
great  disregard  and  contempt  of  me,  that  I could  not  see 
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him  without  causing  me  severe  grief.”  She  says,  that  she 
conversed  with  one  of  her  pious  friends  in  relation  to  this 
strange  and  heavy  trial,  whose  advice  was,  that  since  she 
could  not  remedy  it,  she  must  suffer  it  patiently,  and  leave 
every  thing  to  God. 

21.  In  general,  she  thought  it  best  to  bear  her  domestic 
trials  in  silei^ce,  whatever  they  might  be.  As  a woman  of 
prayer  and  faith,  she  did  not  look  upon  them  exclusively  in 
the  human  light ; but  regarding  them  as  sent  of  God  for 
some  gracious  purpose,  she  was  somewhat  fearful  of  seeking 
advice  and  consolation  from  any  other  than  a divine  source. 
Indeed  she  was  so  situated  that  she  could  not  well  do' other- 
wise than  she  did,  having  but  few  friends  at  this  time,  with 
whom  it  would  have  been  prudent  to  have  consulted  upon 
these  things.  Her  own  mother  was  dead.  The  half  sister, 
whom  she  loved  so  much,  and  with  whom  she  had  been 
accustomed  in  earlier  life  to  hike  counsel,  was  no  longer 
living.  The  two  sisters  of  her  husband,  constituting  with 
him  all  the  children  of  their  family,  w ho  seem  to  have  had 
no  unfavorable  dispositions,  were  almost  constantly  absent  at 
the  Benedictine  Seminary.  They  were  brought  up  under 
the  care  of  the  prioress,  Genevieve  Granger,  a pious  and 
discreet  woman,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention 
hereafter.  Those  of  her  pious  friends  in  whose  discretion 
she  could  fully  trust,  were  not  only  few  in  number,  but  it 
was  not  always  easy  or  safe  to  see  them.  ‘‘  Sometimes,”  she 
remarks  on  one  occasion,  “ I said  to  myself,  Oh  that  I had 
but  any  one,  who  would  take  notice  of  me,  or  to  whom  I 
might  unbosom  myself ! w^hat  a relief  it  would  be  ! But  it 
was  not  granted  me.” 

22.  It  ought  to  be  added,  however,  in  connection  writh 
the  domestic  trials  of  w’hich  w’e  have  given  some  a||punt, 
that  they  were  alleviated,  in  some  degree,  by  the  satisfaction 
which  she  took  in  her  tw^o  younger  children.  They  were 
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both  lovely,  and  worthy  ^ be  loved.  The  birth  of  the 
second  son  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  third  child 
was  a daughter,  born  in  1669.  Of  this  child  she  speaks  in 
the  warm  terms  of  admiration  and  love,  dictated  by  the 
observation  of  her  lovely  traits  of  character,  as  well  as  by 
the  natural  strength  of  motherly  affection.  She  represents 
her  as  budding  and  opening  under  her  eye  into  an  object 
of  delightful  beauty  and  attraction.  She  loved  her  for  her 
loveliness ; and  she  loved  her  for  the  God  who  gave  her. 
When  she  was  deserted  by  the  world,  when  her  husband 
became  estranged  from  her,  she  pressed  this  young  daughter 
to  her  bosom,  and  felt  that  she  was  blessed.  This  too,  this 
cherished  and  sacred  pleasure,  was  soon  destined  to  pass 
away. 
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We  are  to  consult  our  own  improvement  and  good,  as 
of  others.  Her  desires  tb  he  wholly  the  Lords.  H 
keep  the  outward  appetites  in  subjection.  Remarks  < 
JecL  The  inordinate  action  of  all  parts  and  powers 
is  to  he  subdsied,  as  well  as  of  the  appetites.  Austen 
Hfcations  may  he  practised  without  necessarily  attach 
idea  of  expiation  or  of  merit.  Statement  in  rei 
monks  of  La  Trappe.  Temptations  to  go  hack  again  t 
Visit  to  Paris.  Of  the  errors  and  sins  she  committed 
grief.  Her  journey  to  Orleans  and  Touraine.  Temj 
religious  infideUties  and  fails  repeated  Incident  on  i 
the  Loire.  Her  remarks  upon  her  sins.  Her  visit  t 
Her  sorrow.  Inquiries  on  the  subject  of  holy  living. 

^Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself ^ 
vineyard  is  not  to  be  neglected.  True  Christiani 
its  existence  and  its  character,  not  merely  in  doii 
others ; but  partly,  at  least,  in  the  regulation  of  oi 
ward  nature.  It  is  not  enough  to  visit  the  sick  ai 
the  ignorant,  to  feed  the  hungry  and  to  clothe  I 
while  we  leave  our  own  appetites  and  passions  i 
unregulated. 

2.  The  subject  of  this  Memoir,  however  wai 
and  diffusive  may  have  been  her  charity  to  othei 
there  were*  duties  which  she  owed  to  herself. 
something  within  her,  which  told  her  that  God’s  f 
which  searches  through  all  space  and  reaches  all  1 
designated  her,  not  merely  as  a subject  of  forgi' 
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as  a subject  of  sanctifying  grace ; not  merely  as  a sinner  to 
be  saved,  but  as  a living  Temple  in  whidi  his  own  Grodhead 
should  dwey^  .And  He,  who,  in  dwelling  in  the  soul  consti- 
tutes its  true  life,  inspired  desires  within  her,  corresponding 
to  Ifiese  designs.  ’ * ' 

3.  Referring  to  the  great  change  of  which  we  have  given 

some  account,  ai]€  which  she  dates  specifically  as  having 
taken  place  on  the  22d  of  July,  1668,  she  says,  had  a 
secret  desire  given  me  from  that  be  wholly  deyoted 

to  the  disposal  of  my  God.  The  language  of  my  heart, 
dressing  itself  to  my  heavenly  Father,  was,  what  couMst  thou 
demmid  of  me,  which  I would  not  willingly  sacrifice  or  offer 
thee  ? Oh,  spare  me  not  I It  seemed  to  me  that  I loved 
God  too  much,  willingly  or  knowingly  to  offend  him.  I 
could  hardly  he^  Grod  or  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  spoken  , of, 
without  being  almost  transported  out  of  myself.”  , 

4.  And  in  accordance  with  these  view^,  she  endeavored 
^ to  recognize  practically  the  Savior’s  direction,  “ Whether 

ye*  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of 
God.”  And  also  that  other  direction,  ‘^If  thy  right  eye 
offend  thee,  cast  it  from  thee  ; for  it  is  profit- 

able for  thee,  Uiat  one  of  thy  members  should  perish,  and 
not  that  thy  wh<fie  body  should  be  cast  into  HeU.”  It  is  ^ 

* hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  no  man  can  properly  be 
counted  as  wholly  the  Lord’s,  whose  appetites,  which  have  * ^ ; 
their  moral  as  weU  a#  physical  relations,  are  not  under  \ 
oontroL  It  is  very  possible,  that  wich  a person  may  be  a 
Christian ; that  is  to  say,  a Christian  in  the  ordinary  and 
mitigated  sense  of  the  terms.  It  would  certainly  be  reason- 

* able  to  say,  that  he  may  possess  a soul,  which  may  properly 
be  described  as  forgiven;  but  still  it  is  a soul,  which  con- 
tinues to  be  characterized  by  undue  imperfections.  He  may 
possess  a soul,  as  undoubtedly  he  does,  to  which  the  blood  of 
the  Atonement  has  been  applied ; but  still  it  Is  a soul  which 
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is  neither  fully  nor  adequately  renovated.  If  it  1 
the  penalty  of  the  Divine  Law,  in  its  applicatioi 
an  individual,  has  been  satisfied,  it  is  equally  ti 
that  the  new  creation  of  t^  Gospel,  the  reign  ; 
the  Holy  Ghost,  has  not  yet  fiilly  come.  The  gr 
sanctification  nltist  be  carried  on  and  renders 
And  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the^nwai 
not  be  sanctified  without  the  fanctification,  in  s 
sense  of  the  terms,  ^ that  which  is  outward.  I 
under  the  in^ence  W such  views  as  the 
enabled,  with  that  assistance  which  God  alwa 
those  who  add  faith  to  their  efforts,  to  sulx 
regulate,  on  Christian  principles,  this  important 
nature. 

5.  I am  aware,  that  some  of  the  method?  sh 
to  imply  an  undue  degree  of  violence  to  prind 
nature,  which  are  given  us  for  wise  purposes, 
in  their  appropriate  action  are  entirely  inno 
it  may  properly  be  said,  t suppose,  "that  there 
ciple  involved  in  the  practical  subjection  of  th 
which  will  in  part  justify  her  course.  is,  lha 
nate  exercise  of  the  appetites  is  to  be  overcome  h 
be  termed  an  inordinate  repression ; that  is  to  8i 
pression,  which  under  other  drcumstancet  would 
necessary  nor  proper. 

6.  She  refused  for  a time  to  indulge  them  i 
in  order  that  she  might  regain  her  lost  cont 
enabled  afterwards  to  employ  them  aright, 
them  strongly  and  strictly,  even  beyond  what  i 
wise  have  been  necessary,  not  only  for  the  purpo 
ing  their  present  domination,  but  for  the  purpof 
ling  the  terrible  influence  of  that  law  of  habit,  wl 
their  domination  its  permanency  and  power. 
appetites,”  she  says^‘‘  under  great  restraint ; subj 
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to  a process  of  strict  and  unremitting  mortification.  It  is 
impossible  to  subdue  the  inordinate  action  of  this  part  of  our 
nature,  perverted  as  it  is  by  long  habits  of  vicious  indul- 
gence, unless  we  deny  to  it,  for  a time,  the  smaUest  relaxa- 
tion. Deny  it  firmly  that  which  gives  it  pleasure ; and  if  it 
be  necessary,  give  to  it  that  which  disgusts ; and  persevere 
in  this  course,  until,  in  a certain  sense,  it  has  no  choice  in 
anything  which  is  presented  to  it.  If  we  attempt  to  do  other- 
wise, if  we  take  the  course,  during  this  warfare  with  the 
sensual  nature,  of  granting  any  relaxation,  giving  a little 
here  and  a little  there,  not  because  it  is  right,  but  because  it 
13  little,  we  act  like  those  persons  who,  under  pretext  of 
strengthening  a man  who  is  condemned  to  be  starved  to 
death,  take  the  course  of  giving  him,  from  time  to  time,  a 
little  nourishment,  and  who  thus  prolong  the  man’s  torments, 
while  they  defeat  their  own  object.”  ’ 

7.  “And  these  views  will  apply,”  she  adds,  “ to  the  pro- 
pensive  and  afiectional  part  of  our  nature,  as  well  as  to  the 
appetites  ; and  also  to  the  understanding  and  the  will.  We 
must  meet  their  inordinate  action  promptly ; we  must  eradi- 
cate from  them  every  motive  and  impulse  of  a selfish  nature, 
which  can  be  found  in  them ; otherwise  we  support  them  in 
a dying  life  to  the  end.  The  state  in  which  we  are  dying 
to  the  world,  and  the  state  in  which  we  are  dead  to  the 
world,  seem  to  me  to  be  clearly  set  forth  by  the  Apos- 
tle Paul,  as  distinct  from  each  other.  He  speaks  of  bearing 
about  in  the  body,  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus ; but  lest  we 
should  rest  here,  he  fully  distinguishes  this  from  the  state  of 
J^ng  dead,  and  having  our  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  It 
is  only  by  a total  death  to  self  that  we  can  experience  the 
state  of  divine  union,  and  be  lost  in  God.” 

8.  “ But  when  a person,”  she  remarks  further,  “ has  once 
experienced  this  loss  of  self,  and  has  become  dead  to  sin,  he 
has  no  further  need  of  that  extreme  system  of  repression 
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and  mortification,  which,  in  connection  with  the  dirine  bleen* 
ing,  had  given  him  the  vidorj.  The  end  for  which 
catien  wae  practiaed,  is  aeoomplished  in  hiip,  and  all  is  be- 
come new.  It  is  an  unhappy  error  in  those  good  souls,  who 
have  arrived  at  the  conquest  of  the  bodily  senses,  through  a 
series  of  long  and  unremitted  mortihcations,  that  they  should 
still  continue  attached  to  the  exercise  of  them.  From  this 
rims,  when  the  senses  have  ceased  from  their  inordinate  action^ 
we  should  permit  them  to  accept^  with  indifference  and  equa- 
iAmity  of  mind^  whatever  the  Lord  sees  ft  in  his  Providence 
to  give  Mrm, — the  pleasant  and  the  unpleasant^  the  sweet  and 
the  hitterr 

9.  “ And  having  obtained  the  victory  over  the  appetites, 

he  who  seeks  after  entire  holiness  of  heart,  will  pass  on  to 
other  parts  of  oar  follen  nature,  and  will  endeavor  to  rabject 
the  wandering  intellect,  the  misplaced  affections,  and  the 
inordinate  wiU.  Severely  repressive  acts,  anafogons  to  the 
cutting  off  the  right  hand  or  the  plucking  out  of  the  right 
eye,  must  be  pot  forth  here  alsa  And  success  may  be  ex- 
pected to  follow,  if  the  efforts  of  the  creature,  whatever  they 
may  be,  (and  which  are  always  utter  weakness,  without  the 
inspiration  of  God  and  without  the  divine  blessing,)  are 
attended  with  prayer,  with  faith,  and  with  the  spirit  of  seri- 
ous and  devout  recollection.” 

10.  Her  views  of  austerities  or  acts  of  mortification,  as 
they  are  given  in  her  Autobiogn^y,  and  as  they  are  inter- 
preted and  perhaps  somewhat  modified  in  her  Short  Method 
of  Prayer,  and  her  other  works,  are  less  objectionable  than 
some  might  suppose,  who  have  not  carefully  extunined  them. 
It  is  very  probable,  t^t  her  earliest  views  on  this  subject 
were  incorrect  and  dangerous.  But  after  she  had  become 
emancipated  (which  was  the  case  at  an  early  period  of  her 
experience,)  from  certain  early  impressions,  it  is  obvious  that 
she  regarded  acts  of  austerity  and  mortifioation  as  having 
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relation  to  the  laws  of  our  nature,  and  not  as  furnishing  an 

atoning  element ; as  disciplinary,  and  not  as  expiatory^  — a 
distinction  which  is  radical  and  of  great  consequence.  And 
in  accordance  with  this  view,  she  thought  that  such  austere 
and  self-mortifying  acts,  which  are  to  be  practised  with  a 
reference  to  certain  definite  physical  and  mental  results, 
should  continue  only  for  a time.  In  other  words,  when  the 
end  of  the  austerity  or  mortification  is  secured,  the  act  itself 
should  cease. 

11.  I doubt  not,  that  the  distinction  which  separates  the 
idea  of  expiation  from  austere  and  self-mortifying  acts,  and 
makes  them  merely  disciplinary^  would  be  found  to  hold 
good  in  many  instances.  But  without  pretending  to  say 
how  far  this  may  be  the  case,  I will  relate  here  a single  inci- 
dent, which  will  illustrate  what  I mean.  The  monks  of  the 
celebrated  monastery  of  La  Trappe,  in  France,  after  the  re- 
form which  was  effected  there  by  M.  de  Rancd,  were  exceed- 
ingly strict  in  their  mode  of  life.  The  deprivations  they 
endured,  and  the  austerities  they  imposed  upon  themselves, 
seemed  to  be  as  great  as  human  nature  is  well  capable  of 
enduring.  A person  at  a certain  time  visited  the  monastery; 
and  witnessing  the  austerities  which  were  practised,  he  ex- 
pressed to  the  monks  his  admiration  of  their  self-denial  in  re- 
jecting those  indulgences  which  were  so  common  among  other 
persons.  The  monks,  laying  their  hands  on  their  hearts, 
with  a look  of  deep  humiliation,  replied  in  words  to  this  effect. 

We  bless  God,  that  we  find  him  all-sufficient  without  the 
possession  of  those  things  to  which  you  have  referred.  We 
reject  all  such  possessions  and  indulgences,  but  without 
claiming  any  merit  for  it.  Our  deepest  penances  are  proper 
subjects  of  repentance.  We  should  have  been  here  to  little 
purpose,  had  we  not  learned  that  our  penitential  acts,  per- 
formed with  too  little  feeling,  are  not  such  as  they  should 
be  ; and  that  our  righteousness  is  not  free  from  imperfection 
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and  pollution.  Whatever  we  majrendure,  or  for  whatever 
reason  it  may  be  done,  we  ascribe  all  our  hopes  of  mercjr 
and  acceptance,  to  the  blood  of  Christ  alone.**  * 

12.  The  subjection  of  the  appetites,  which  has  a dost 

connection  with  mental  purity,  and  is  exceedingly  important, 
constitutes  but  a part,  and  perhaps  we  may  say  but  a small 
part,  of  that  physical  and  mental  contest  and  victory,  to 
which  the  Christian  is  called.  His  whole  nature,  every 
thought  and  every  feeling,  every  act  of  the  desires  and  of 
the  will,  is  to  be  brought  into  subjection  to  the  law  of  Christ 
We  may  well  suppose,  that  the  pious  subject  of  this  Memoir, 
with  the  great  powers  of  analysis  and  reflection  she  pos- 
sessed, fully  understood  this.  The  statements  which  we 
have  just  now  quoted  from  her,  show  that  she  did.  It  was 
her  desire  aad  puipose,  both  in  body  and  in  spirit,  to  be 
wholly  the  Lorifs.  But  she  found  that  the  contest,  which 
she  was  summoned  to  carry  on  with  other  and  higher  parts, 
of  her  nature,  was  more  trying  and  less  successful,  than  that 
which  she  had  prosecuted  in  other  respects.  « 

13.  Under  the  influence  of  principles,  which  are  good 
when  they  are  not  inordinate,  she  found  to  her  great  grief 
that  she  still  loved  to  hear  and  to  know  more  than  a sancti- 
fied Christianity  would  allow.  Man,  under  the  influence  of 
the  natural  life,  is  disposed  to  difluse  himself,  — to  overleap 
the  humbling  barriers  of  G!od*8  providence,  and  to  mingle  in 
what  is  not  his  own.  The  principle  of  curiosity,  always 
strong,  but  especially  so  in  a mind  like  hers,  was  not  only 
not  dead,  but  what  is  still  more  important,  it  ceased  to  be 
properly  regulated.  It  was  still  a matter  of  interest  with 
her,  (more  so,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  than  was  consistent  with 
entire  holiness  of  heart,)  to  see  and  to  be  seen,  and  to  ex- 

if ■ 

* Account  of  the  Monastery  of  La  Trappe,  and  of  the  Astitution  of 
Port  Koyal,  by  Mary  Anne  S^mmelpenninck,  vol.  i.  p.  140. 
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perience  the  pleasures  of  worldly  intercourse  and  conver- 
sation. 

14.  At  one  time,  the  contest  whidh  she  experienced  in 
this  direction,  was  very  considerable.  Satan  knew  how  and 
where  to  aim  his  sotoWs.  He  had  sagacity  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  she  was  not  a woman  that  could  easily  be 
subdued  by  appeals  and  temptations  applied  to  her  physical 
nature,  but  that  they  must  be  made  to  her  great  powers  of 
intellect,  her  pride  of  character,  and  her  desire  of  personal 
admiration  and  of  personal  influence.  The  suggestion  came 
insidiously,  but  it  entered  deeply  into  the  heart.  For  two 
years  she  had  labored  faithfully  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  she  had  been  without  sin, 
but  that  she  had  struggled  faithfully,  though  sometimes 
unsuccessfully  against  sin,  and  without  ever  thinking,  for 
a moment,  of  yielding  quietly  to  its  solicitations  and  influ- 
ences. And  it  was  not  tiU  after  all  this  favorable  probation, 
that  the  secret  whisper,  breathed  out  gently  and  with  great 
art,  came  to  her  soul.  It  came  from  the  source  of  all  evil, 
and  was  applied  with  Satanic  skill.  Is  it  possible,  that  1 
must  so  far  give  up  all  to  God,  that  I shall  have  nothing  left 
for  the  world?  In  this  age  of  refinmnent  and  pleasure, 
when  everything  is  awake  to  intelligence,  and  when  there  is 
apparently  but  one  voice  of  joy,  is  it  necessary,  or  even  rea- 
sonable, that  my  eye  should  be  shut  and  my  ears  closed,  and 
my  lips  silent  ? The  asrault  was  made  with  so  much  adroit- 
ness, that  her  religious  resolution,  aHef  having  been  strenu- 
ously sustained  for  some  time,  began  to  waver. 

15.  It  is  in  connection  with  this  state  of  things  in  her 
mental  experience,  that  she  speaks  of  a visit  of  some  length, 

..  which  she  made  in  the  city  of  Paris,  — her  usual  residence 
being  a short  distance  out  of  the  city.  The  reasons  which 
called  her  to  reside  there  at  this  particular  time,  she  does 
not  state.  Under  other  circumstances  she  had . made  a 
8* 
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previous  visit  of  some  length,  which  we  hsve  alreadjr 
had  occasion  to  mention.  During  this  subsequent  resi- 
dence there,  she  sa|E,  in  expressions  which  convey  an 
ominous  import  to  the  religious  mind,  relaxed  in  my 
pitidl  rdigioui  exercises^  an  account  of  the  Utile  time  I 
,^ady  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  religious  de- 
generally  begin  in  this  way.  When  she  first  went 
^^^aris  ^ this  period,  she  seems  to  have  been  oompan^ 
tively  in  good  religious  state.  She  speaks  of  Grod’s  graoer 
to  her,  — of  his  continual  presence  and  care.  She  had  expe- 
rienced some  heavy  temptations  and  trials  before,  but  does 
not  appear  to  have  yielded  to  them  in  any  great  degree. 

But  she  felt  here,  as  she  had  not  felt  before,  since  she  pro- 
fessed to  walk  in  a new  life,  — the  dangerous  of 

heart,  even  qfthe  Christian  heart,  whenever  it  iB  Jmio 
and  is  unrestrained  by  divine  grace.  ^ Speaking  of  her  inters 
nal  state  about  this  time,  she  says, " I seemed  to  myself  to  be  ^ 
like  one  of  those  young  brides,  who  find  a difficulty  after  their  Sii| 
marriage,  in  li^ng  aside  their  self-indulgence  and  self-love^iidH^ 
and  in  faithfully  following  their  husbands  into  the  duties  and 
cares  of  life.”  To  a mind  that  was  not  fully  established  in 
the  religious  life,  or  which  was  temporarily  shaken  in  ita 
religious  principles, — Paris,  which  was  not  more  the  centra 
of  civilization  and  of  science,  than  it  was  of  wildly  pleasure 
and  of  fashion,  was  a place  full  of  hazard.  She  found  the 
temptation  great ; and  it  is  a sad  commentary  on  human 
weakness  when  we  say,  that  she  in  some  degree  yielded 
to  it. 

16.  She  says,  I did  many  tMnffs  which  I auffht  not  to 

have  done**  What  these  things  were,  we  do  not  fully  know. 

She  mentions,  however,  as  one  thing  which  gave  her  trouble, 
that  she  felt  an  improper  gratification  in  receiving  the  atten- 
tions of  others.  In  other  words  her  vanity  still  lived.  There 
were  a number  of  persons  in  the  dty,  iq>parently  persons 
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withoat  experimental  religion,  who  were  extremely  fond  of 
her ; and  it  was  one  of  tiie  faults  which  she  speaks  of  having 
committed  at  this  time,  that  she  allowed  them  to  express 

their  personal  regard  in  too  strong  terms,  without  checking 
it  as  she  ought.  It  appears  also  from  some  remarks  she 
makes,  that  she  regarded  herself  as  having  conformed  too 
much  to  the  dress  of  the  Parisian  ladies.  Among  other 
things,  which  indicate  her  sense  of  her  danger  and  of  her 
actual  unfaithfulness  to  God,  she  speaks  of  promenading  in 
the  public  walks  of  the  city ; a practice  not  necessarily  im- 
proper or  sinful.  But  she  gives  us  to  understand  that  she 
did  not  do  it  merely  out  of  complaisance  to  her  friends  who 
desired  her  company,  nor  for  the  physical  pleasure  and 
benefit  which  might  be  expected  from  the  practice  ; but 
partly,  at  least,  from  the  unsanctified  feeling  of  personal  dis- 
play, the  desire  of  seeing  and  of  detn^  seen.  But  deeply  did 
she  lament  these  falls. 

17.  ‘‘As  I saw  that  the  purity  of  my  state  was  likely  to 

be  sullied  by  a too  great  intercourse  with  the  world,  I made 
haste  to  finish  the  business,  which  detained  me  at  Paris,  in 
order  to  return  into  the  country.  It  is  true,  O God,  I felt 
that  thou  hadst  given  me  strength  enough,  in  connection 
with  thy  promised  assistance,  to  avoid  the  occasions  of  evil. 
But  I found  myself,  in  the  city  of  Paris,  in  a situation  of 
peculiar  temptation.  And  I had  so  far  yielded  to  the  evil 
influences,  to  which  I had  been  exposed,  that  I found  it  diffi- 
cult to  resist  the  vain  ceremonies  and  complaisances,  which 
characterize  fashionable  life.  Invited  to  join  in  the  pleas- 
ures to  which  world  was  so  and  strongly  de- 

^ voted,  I was  very  far  from  tasting  the  sadsfactipn,  which 
they  seemed  to  give  to  others.  ^Aku  ! * said  I,  ‘ this  is  not 
my  God,  and  nothing  beside  him  can  give  solid  pleasure.*/ 

18.  “I  was  not  only  disappointed^  but  I felt  the  deep 
sorrow,  which  always  afflicts  unfaithful  souls.  I cannot  well 
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describe  the  angaishy  of  which  I was  the  sul^ect.  It  was 
like  a consuming  fire.  Banished  from  the  presence  of  my 
beloved^  my  bridegroom,  how  could  1 be  happy!  I could 
not  find  access  to  him,  and  1 certainly  could  not  find  rest  oat 
of  him.  I knew  not  what  to  do.  1 was  like  the  dove  out 
of  the  Ark ; which,  finding  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  its  foot, 
was  constrained  to  return  again ; but  finding  the  window 
shut,  could  only  fiy  fdxmt  without  being  able  to  enter.” 

19.  Her  husband,  with  the  keen  eye  of  one,  who  did  not 
consider  the  value  of  her  natural  character  as  enhanced  at 
all  by  her  religious  traits,  saw  her  position,  and  we  may  well 
suppose  secretly  rejoiced  at  it.  It  was  no  disquiet  to  him, 
looking  at  the  matter  in  the  worldly  light,  that  she  had  made 
her  appearance  in  the  fashionable  companies  of  the  most 
gay  and  fiishionable  cHy  in  the  world.  And  still  iie  could 
not  but  see,  that  the  snare,  which  was  thus  laid  for  the  fidth 
and  piety  of  his  wife,  in  the  attractions  and  assemblies  of 
Paris,  had  in  some  degree  failed.  He  was  not  ignorant  that 
she  had  both  seen  her  danger,  and  had  exhibited  the  wisdom 
and  the  deciskm  to  fiee  from  it.  But  certainly,  if  her  religious 
principle  was  thus  severely  tested  at  Paris,  there  could  be 
no  hazard  to  it,  in  her  making  an  excursion  into  the  country, 
among  mountains  and  rivers,  and  others  of  God’s  great  works. 
This,  obviously,  was  a very  natural  suggestion.  It  was  pro- 
posed, therefore,  that  she  should  take  a dbtant  journey. 
Her  husband  could  go  with  her,  and  was  ready  to  do  it. 
His  state  of  health  was  such,  that  it  could  hardly  fiul  to  be 
beneficiaL  And  if  hep  own  health  diould  not  be  improved, 
as  it  would  be  v«ry  lik^  to  be,  it  would  certainly  contribute 
to  her  happiness.  And  it  was  an  incidental  consideration  ^ 
whi^  had  its  weight,  that  her  parents  came  from  Montargis, 
the  place  of  her  early  life  and  recollections,  which  could  be 
visited  in  the  way.  Orleans,  too,  which  it  was  contemplated 
to  visit  in  the  tour,  was  a celebrated  and  beautiful  city. 
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Nor  was  it  a snudl  thing  to  an  imaginadve  mind  like  hers,  to 
tread  the  banks  and  to  behold  the  scenery  of  the  magnificent 

Loire.  With  that  great  river  there  were  some  interesting 
recollections  connected.  Not  many  years  before,  its  waters 
had  been  wedded  to  those  of  the  Seine  by  the  canal  of 
Briare  ; an  astonishing  work,  which  was  a monument  of  the 
enterprise  of  her  husband’s  father,  and  the  principal  source 
of  the  wealth  of  her  family.  Hence  arose  the  journey  to 
the  distant  province  of  Touraine.  This  may  be  dated,  I 
think,  from  a comparison  of  different  parts  of  her  narrative, 
in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1670. 

20.  But  this  journey  also,  undertaken  under  more  favor- 
able auspices  than  her  visit  to  Paris,  was  attended  with 
temptation  and  sin.  During  the  life  of  her  husband,  she 
generally  journeyed  in  a carriage,  and  with  such  attendants 
and  equipage  as  was  thought  suitable  to  her  position  in  soci- 
ety, or  as  her  husband’s  desires  and  tastes  might  dictate. 
And  as  she  travelled  from  town  to  town,  in  the  Orleanois 
and  down  the  banks  of  the  river  Loire,  the  Loire  known  in 
history  and  song,  her  eye  betrayed  her  heart,  and  she  found 
the  spirit  of  worldly  interest  again  waking  up  within  her. 
But  the  company  of  others,  involving  as  it  does  the  sugges- 
tions and  solicitations  of  unsanctified  nature,  is  sometimes 
more  dangerous  than  the  sight  of  cities  or  of  the  works  of 
nature  and  art.  In  that  part  of  France  her  father’s  family 
and  her  husband’s  had  been  known,  so  that  her  movements 
were  not  likely  to  be  kept  secret.  Her  personal  reputation 
had  preceded  her.  Her  powers  of  conversation  were  re- 
markable ; and  were  always  felt  when  she  was  disposed  to 
exert  them.  Men  were  taken  also  with  her  beauty  and  her 
wealth.  “ In  this  journey,”  she  says,  abundance  of  visits 
and  applauses  were  bestowed  upon  me;  and  I,  who  had 
already  experienced  the  pangs  of  being  unfaithful  to  God, 
found  emotions  of  vanity  once  more  springing  to  life  within 
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me.  Strange  as  it  maj  appear,  and  after  all  the  bitterness 
I had  experienced,  I loved  human  appbmse,  while  I dearly 
peroeitM  its  folly.  And  I loved  that  in  myself  which 
' caused  this  applause,  while  in  the  conflict  of  my  mind’s  fed- 
ings,  I desired  to  be  delivered  from  it.  The  life  d*  nature 
was  pleased  with  puWc  favor ; but  the  life  of  grace  made  me 
see  the  danger  of  it,  and  dread  it.  Oh,  what  pangs  the  heart 
feels  which  is  in  thb  situation!"  Deep  was  the  afflidlRi 
which  this  combat  of  grace  and  nature  cost  me!  What 
rendered  my  position  the  more  dangerous  was,  that  they  not 
only  praised  my  youth  and  beauty,  but  passed  compliments 
upon  my  virtue.  But  this  I could  not  receive.  I bad  been 
too  deeply  taught  that  there  is  nothihg  but  unworthiness 
and  weakness  in  myself,  and  that  all  goodness  is 
God.” 

21.  met  with  some  accidents,”  she  .says,  **in  this 
journey,  which  were  sufficient  to  have  impressed  and  terrified 
any  one.  And  it  is  proper  for  me  to  say,  with  gratitude,  that 
though  the  corruptions  of  my  nature  prevailed  against  me,  to 
the  extent  and  in  the  manner  which  I have  just  mentkmed,  my 
Heavenly  Father  did  not  desert  me.  He  kept  me  submissive 
and  resigned  in  dangers,  where  tbm  seemed  to  be  no  possi- 
bility of  escape.  At  one  time,  as  we  were  travelling  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire,  we  got  into  a narrow  path,  from  which 
we  could  not  well  retreat  The  waves  of  the  river  washed 
the  base  of  the  narrow  road  which  was  before  us,  and  partly 
undermined  it,  so  that  it  was  necessary  ibr  our  footmen  to 
support  one  side  of  the  carriage,  in  order  to  pass  it  over. 
All  around  me  were  terrified ; but  God  kept  me  in  tranquil- 
lity. Indeed,  sensible  of  my  weakness,  and  fearful  that  I 
might  still  more  dishonor  Hhn,  I seemed  to  have  a secret 
desire,  that  He  would  take  me  out  of  the  temptatians  and 
trials  of  the  world,  by  some  sudden  stroke  of  his  providence.” 

22.  It  is  obvious,  I think,  that  in  this  excursion,  which 
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she  designates  as  her  joamey  to  Orleans  and  Touraine,  she 

yielded  in  some  degree  to  the  temptations  to  which  she  was 
subject.  Such  was  her  own  impression,  at  least ; and  in  the 
sorrow  and  depression  of  her  spirit,  she  went  in  search  of 
religious  friends  and  teachers,  to  confess  and  lament  her 
backslidings.  But  they  did  not,  or  perhaps  could  not,  enter 
into  her  feelings.  “ They  did  not  condemn,”  she  says,  “ what 
God  condemned ; and  treated  those  things  as  excusable  and 
proper,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  disapproved  and  even 
detestable  in  His  sight.  But  in  saying  that  they  wholly 
extenuated  my  faults,  or  did  not  consider  them  very  great, 
I ought  to  add,  that  they  did  not  understand,  (nobody  but 
myself  could  understand,)  how  much  God  had  done  for  me. 
Instead  of  measuring  my  faults  by  the  mercies  and  graces 
w^hich  God  had  conferred  upon  me,  they  only  considered 
what  I was,  in  comparison  with  what  I might  have  been. 
Hence,  instead  of  blaming  me,  their  remarks  tended  rather 
to  flatter  my  pride,  and  to  justify  me  in  things  which  incurred 
the  Divine  displeasure  and  rebuke. 

23.  “ It  is  an  important  remark,  that  a sin  is  not  to  be 
measured  merely  by  its  nature,  in  itself  considered;  but  also 
by  the  state  of  the  person  who  commits  it ; as  the  least  un- 
faithfulness in  a wife  is  more  injurious  to  a husband,  and 
affects  him  more  deeply,  than  far  greater  acts  of  unkindness 
and  neglect  in  his  domestics.  I had  given  myself  to  God  in 
a bond  of  union  more  sacred  than  any  human  tie.  Was  it 
possible,  then,  to  bestow  my  thoughts  and  affections  on 
another,  without  offending  Him  to  whom  my  soul  had  already 
betrothed  itself?  My  trials  were  connected,  in  pant,  with 
the  fashions  of  those  gay  times,  the  modes  of  dress,  and 
methods  of  personal  intercourse.  It  seemed  to  me,  that  the 
dress  of  the  ladies,  with  whom,  in  my  journey  to  Orleans 
and  Touraine,  I was  led  almost  necessarily  to  associate,  was 
hardly  consistent  with  Christian,  or  even  natural  modesty 
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and  decomn.  I did  not  wholly  conform  to  the  prevalent 
modes,  but  I went  tog  far  in  that  direction. 

24.  " It  is  trae,  that  my  associates,  seeing  that  I covered 
my  ne<^  much  more  than  was  common  for  females  at  that 
time,  assured  me  that  I was  quite  modest  and  Christian-like 
in  my  attire ; and  as  my  husband  liked  my  dress,  there  could 
be  nothing  amiss  in  it.  Bat  there  was  something  within  me, 
which  told  me  that  it  was  not  so.  The  Christian  knows 
what  it  is  to  hear  the  voice  of  God  in  his  soul.  This  inward 
voice  troubled  me.  It  seemed  to  say,  whither  art  thou 
going,  thou  ^whom  my  soul  bveth”?  Diiine  love  drew 
me  gently  and  sweetly  in  one  direction;  while  natural 
vanity  violently  dragged  me  in  another.  I was  undecided ; 
loving  Gk)d,  but  not  wholly  willing  to  give  up  the  world. 
My  heart  was  rent  asunder  by  the  contest.” 

25.  Hiis  was  indeed  a sad  state  to  be  in.  But  it  is  prc^r 
to  say,  that  there  was  one  marked  difference  between  the 
present  and  her  former  state.  In  the  days  of  her  lifp  of  nature, 
at  least  in  that  period  before  which  God  began  to  operate  in 
her  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  she  not  only  sinned,  but  had  in  reality 
no  disposition  to  do  otherwise.  She  laved  to  sin.  It  was 
different  now.  Renovated,  though  imperfect,  — sincerely  de- 
sirous to  do  right,  though  often  failir^  to  do  so,  because  she 
was  not  enlightened  in  the  way  of  holy  living  by  faith  alone, 
— she  could  not  £sll  into  transgression  without  experiencing 
the  deepest  sorrow  and  torment  of  mind.  Sin  had  lost  the 
sweetness  which  once  characterised  it.  She  began  to  per- 
ceive, that  even  the  smallest  transgression  cannot  fail  to 
sepanUe  from  God.  The  wretchedness,  therefore,  which  it 
occasioned,  when  she  bund  in  any  case  that  she  had  sinned 
against  her  Heavenly  Father,  was  inexpressible. 

26.  If,  under  the  impulse  of  an  unaanctified  curiosity,  she 
gave  an  unguarded  look,-—  if  in  a moment  of  temptation  she 
uttered  a hasty  re;dy  to  the  rebukes  and  accusations  of 
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others,  (moral  delinquencies  which  some  might  not  regard  as 
very  great,) — she  found  that  it  cost  her  bitter  tears.  Even 
when  she  dispensed  her  munificent  charity,  which  brought 
consolation  to  the  poor  and  suffering,  she  sometimes  found, 
with  sorrow  of  heart,  that  the  donation  which  ought  to  have 
been  made  with  “ a single  eye^'*  was  corrupted  by  a glance 
at  the  rewards  of  self-complacency  and  of  worldly  applause. 

27.  “The  God  of  love,”  she  says,  “so  enlightened  my 
heart,  and  so  scrutinized  its  secret  springs,  that  the  smallest 
defects  became  exposed.  In  my  conversation  with  others,  I 
could  often  discover  some  secret  motive  which  was  evil,  and 
was  in  consequence  compelled  to  keep  silence.  And  even 
my  silence,  w^hen  examined  by  the  aid  of  the  divine  light, 
was  not  exempt  from  imperfection.  If  I was  led  to  converse 
about  myself,  atid  said  anything  in  my  own  favor,  I discov- 
ered pride.  And  I could  not  even  walk  the  streets,  without 
sometimes  noticing  in  my  movements  the  impulse  of  the  life 
of  self.”  She  seemed  to  be  in  the  condition  described  in 
the  seventh  chapter  of  Romans,  — a description  which  will 
apply  both  to  the  struggles  of  the  enlightened  sinner  when 
deeply  convicted  of  his  transgressions,  and  to  the  inward 
conflicts  of  the  partially  sanctified  Christian.  “ I delight  in 
the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man ; but  I see  another 
law  in  my  members,  w’^arring  against  the  law  of  my  mind, 
and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin. 

28.  “ It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,”  she  adds  further, 
“ that  God  suffered  my  faults  to  go  unpunished.  Oh,  my 
Qod  I — with  what  rigor  dost  thou  punish  the  most  faithful, 
the  most  loving  and  beloved  of  thy  children  ! The  anguish 
which  the  truly  devout  soul  experiences,  when  it  sees  sin  in 
itself,  is  inexpressible.  The  method  which  God  takes  in- 
wardly to  correct  those  whom  he  designs  to  purify  radically 
and  completely,  must  be  felt,  in  order  to  be  understood.  The 
anguish  of  the  soul,  in  consequence  of  its  inward  conscious- 
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nesB  of  fiuling  to  dQ  iU  duty,  can  peAkops  best  be  expressed 
by  calling  it  a secret  burning,  — an  internal  fire.  Or  perhaps 
it  may  be  compared  to  a dislocated  joint,  which  is  in  inces- 
sant torment,  until  the  bone  is  replaced.  Sometimes  such  a 
soul  is  tempted  to  look  to  men  and  tp  seek  consolation  in  the 
creature ; but  this  is  in  violation  of  God’s  designs  upon  it, 
and  U cannot  in  that  way  find  any  true  rest.  It  is  best  to 
endure  patiently,  till  God  sees  fit,  in  his  own  time  and  way, 
to  remove  the  agony,  and  thus  learn  effectually  the  bitter- 
ness of  transgression.” 

28.  In  this  divided  state  of  mind,  contkmally  striving  for 
a better  religious  state,  and  yet  continually  faltering  and 
failing  in  the  resolutions  she  had  most  8eriou8ly*made,  she 
received  an  invitation  to  make  one  in  a fashionable  party  to 
visit  St.  Cloud.  This  beautiful  v&lage,  akuated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  at  the  distance  of  only  six  miles  from  Paris, 
was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  resort  of  fashionable  society. 
Celebrated  for  its  natural  scenery,  its  park,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent palace  and  gardens  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  it  was  the 
chosen  spot  for  the  residences  of  many  families  of  wealth 
and  taste.  Without  supposing  that  it  had  any  connection 
with  her  present  movements,  it  may  be  worthy  of  notice, 
that  one  of  the  country  residences  of  the  celebrated  Comp- 
troller Fouquet,  — whose  son  many  years  afterwards  married 
the  second  daughter  of  Madame  Guyon,  — was  situated  in  this 
delightful  place.  It  hiqppened  that  other  ladies,  with  whom 
she  was  well  acquainted,  were  invited  to  the  festival ; and  it 
would  seem  that  their  solicitations  were  employed  to  induce 
her  to  go  with  them.  She  yielded  to  them,  but  not  with- 
out condemning  herself  for  doing  it. 

29.  " I went,”  she  sdys,  ‘‘  through  a spirit  of  weak  com- 
pliance, and  from  the  impulse  "Of  vanity.  Everything 
eonnected  with  the  entertainment  which  was  given  us,  was 
magnificent.  It  was  an  occasion  espedally  adapted  to  meet 
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the  wants  and  views  of  the  votaries  of  worldly  pleasure. 
The  ladies  who  attended  me,  wise  in  worldly  wisdom,  but 
not  in  the  things  of  religion,  relished  it.  But  as  for  me,  it 
filled  me  with  bitterness.  I pleased  others  ; but  I offended 
Him  whom  I ought  most  to  have  pleased.  Kich  were  the 
tables  that  were  spread,  but  I could  eat  nothing.  The 
sounds  of  festivity  and  joy  arose  on  every  side  ; but  it  was 
not  possible  for  me  to  enjoy  anything.  Pleasure  shone  in 
the  looks  of  other  visitants,  but  sorrow  was  written  upon 
mine.  Oh,  what  tears  did  this  false  step  cost  me ! My 
Beloved  was  offended.  For  above  three  long  months  he 
withdrew  entirely  the  favors  of  his  presence.  I could  see 
nothing  but  an  angry  God  before  me.”  ^ 

30.  The  good  of  others,  who  may  read  this  account,  makes  L 
it  proper  to  say,  that  there  Avas  one  important  lesson  which 
she  learned  from  these  temptations  and  follies,  — a lesson 

as  important  as  any  which  the  nature  of  the  ChriittlBn  fife 
renders  indispensable,  — that  of  her  entire  dependence  on 
divine  grace.  “I  became,”  she  says,  ‘^deeply  assured  of 
what  the  prophet  hath  said,  ike  Lord  keep  the  dtyy 

the  watchman  waketh  hut  in  vedn/*  When  I looked  to  Thee, 

O my  Lord ! thou  waSt  my  faithful  keeper ; didst  con- 
tammlly  defend  my  heart  against  all  kinds  of  enendes.  But, 
alas ! when  left  to  myself,  I was  all  weaknesai  How  easily 
did  my  enemies  prevail  over  me ! Let  others  ascribe  their 
victories  to  their  own  fidelity. . As  for  myself,  I shall  never 
attribute  them  to  anything  else  than  Thy  paternal  care  over 
me.  I have  too  often  experienced,  to  my  cost,  what  I should 
be  without  Thee,  to  presume  in  the  least  on  any  wisdmn  or 
efforts  of  my  own.  It  is  to  Thee,  O God,  my  Deliverer, 
that  I owe  everything ! And  it  is  a source  of  infinite  saUs* 
faction,  that  I am  thus  indebted  to  Thee.” 

31.  It  is  not  surprising,  that  she  now  found  it  necessary 
to  pause  and  reflect  From  this  time,  she  gave  her  mind  to 
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the  great  subject  of  holy  living^  ^th  a deep  and  Bcdeinn 
earnestness,  whidi  she  liad  never  experience  b^ore.  She 
began  to  realise' the  tipoeoif^as  import  of  those  solemn 
words  of  the  Saviour,  (words  which  have  an  import  that  is 
not  generally  understood,  though  il  is  not  possible  that  their 
meaning  should  always  be  hidden,)  man  eon  $erv€ 

two  nuufori ; for  eitker  ho  will  hate  the  one  and  lave  the 
other ; or  eke  he  wxU  hold  to  the  one  and  deepiee  the  other, 
Te  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon,” 

32.  There  is  but  one  way  for  the  Qiristian  to  walk  in. 
It  is  not  possible  that  tbhre  should  be  any  other.  straight 
and  narrow  wag”  it  is  true ; but  still,  properly  speaking,  not 
a difficult  way.  Undoubtedly  it  is  difficult  to  a heart  that 
is  naturally  averse  fo  it,  to  enter  into  it ; and  it  is  difficult  to 
such  a heart  to  become  entirely  naturalised  to  it  Some* 
times  the  difficulty  which  is  experienced  within  these  limits, 
is  very  great  But  when  once  the  process  is  ffiirly  begun, 
and  the  influence  of  old  habits  is  broken,  the  difficulty  which 
had  been  e^^rienced,  is,  in  a great  degree,  removed ; and 
it  becomes  true,  as  the  Saviour  has  said,  that  his  " yoke 
is  easy,  fmd  his  burden  is  light” 

33.  But  people  do  not  understand  this ; first,  because, 
in  a multitude  of  cases,  they  do  not  make  the  experiment  at 
all,  — they  do  not  even  enter  into  the  wag  ; and  seconblt, 
because  they  do  not  persevere  in  the  experiment  when 
made,  sufficiently  long  to  ren^r  it  a fair  one.  But  whether 
difficult  or  not,  whether  the  difficulty  continues  for  a longer 
or  shorter  time,  it  is  God’s  way,  and,  therefore,  the  only 
true  and  safe  way.  But  why  is  it  described  as  a straight 
and  narrow  way?  I answer,  not  because  it  is  or  can  be  diffi- 
cult to  one  whose  heart  is  right,  but  because  it  is  a way  in 
which  every  step  is  regulated  by  God’s  wiU.  It  is  a way  of 
me  principle,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  otherwise  than  both 
straight  and  narrow.  Any  deviation  from  that  will,  however 
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slight  it  may  be,  is  necessarily  a step  out  of  the  way.  It 
may  be  concisely  described,  thei^folre,  as  a way  in  God’s 
will.  And  this  truly  is  tbe^^ay  life.  It  is  not  only  the 
way  which  leads  to  life,  as  t^e  Scripihres  express  it ; but  it 
does  of  itself  constitute  # |tfe,  hecaS$e  he,  who  is  in  God^s 
will,  is  in  life,  and  Ufs  is  ik  Mm.  ^ This,”  says  the  Apostle 
John,  “is  the  Record, — That4jWt  huth  given^to  of  eternal 
life ; and  this  life  is  in  his  Son.  ffe,  that  hath  the  Son,  hath 
life  ; and  he,  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God,  hath  not  Ufe'^  * 

•- • W ' ^ 

* First  Epis.  of  Joho,  ijk.  11, 12. 

9* 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Reference  to  her  earijf  vietoe  of  her  Christian  state.  Her  surprise 
at  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  sin  in  herself  Seeks  assist’- 
ance  and  advice  from  oQiers.  Remarks  on  the  religious  character 
of  that  age.  Consults  yhth  Genevieve  Granger^  the  Prioress  of 
the  Benedictines.  Attends  religious  services  at  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame  in  Paris.  On  her  way  thither  she  has  an  extraor- 
dinary interview  with  a person  unknown.  His  advice  to  her. 
Renewed  consecration,  in  which  she  gives  up  all  without  reserve. 
Attacked  hy  the  small  pox.  Treatment  experienced  from  her  step- 
mother. Death  of  her  youngest  son.  Her  feelings.  Her  poetical 
writings.  Justice  of  God  amiaiUe. 

In  this  season  of  temptation  and  penitence,  of  trial  and 
of  comparatiye  despondency,  she  looked  around  for  adyice 
and  assistance.  Not  fully  informed,  as  she  herself  expressly 
states,  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  inward  life,  she  felt 
perplexed  and  confounded  at  the  knowledge  of  her  own  situ- 
ation. In  the  first  joy  of  her  spiritual  espousals,  she  seems 
to  haye  looked  upon  herself,  as  is  frequently  the  case  at  that 
period  of  religious  experience,  not  only  as  a sinner  forgiven 
for  the  sins  which  are  past ; but  what  is  a yery  different. thing, 
as  a sinner  sayed  from  the  commission  of  sin  for  the  present, 
and  in  all  future  time.  Looking  at  the  subject  in  the  ex- 
cited state  of  her  young  loye,  when  the  turbulent  emotions 
perplex  the  calm  exercises  of  the  judgment,  she  appears  to 
haye  regarded  the  yictory  which  Gk)d  had  giyen  her,  as  one 
which  would  stand  against  aU  possible  assaults ; the  great- 
ness of  her  triumph  for  to-day,  scarcely  exceeding  the 
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strength  of  her  confidence  for  to-mg^row.  She  felt  no  sting 
in  her  conscience ; she  bore  no  cloud  on  her  brow. 

2.  How  surprised,  then,  was  she  to  find,  after  a short 
period,  and  after  a more  close  and' thorough  examination, 
that  her  best  acts  were  mingled  with. some  degree  of  imper- 
fection and  sin ; and  that  every  day,  as  she  was  increasingly 
enlightened  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  she  seemed  to  discover  more 
and  more  of  motives  to  action,  which  might  be  described  as 
sinful.  After  all  her  struggles  and  all  her  hopes,  she  found 
herself  in  the  situation  of  being  condemned  to  bear  about  a 
secret  but  terrible  enemy  in  her  own  bosom.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  natural  for  her  to  look  around  for  some 
religious  person,  who  might  render  her  some  assistance. 
Were  others  in  the  same  situation  ? Was  it  our  destiny  to 
be  always  sinning  and  always  repenting  ? Was  there  really 
no  hope  of  deliverance  from  transgression  till  we  might  find 
it  in  the  grave  ? Such  were  some  of  the  questions  which 
arose  in  her  mind.  Who  could  tell  her  what  to  do,  or 
how  to  do  it? 

3.  This  was  not  an  i^,  so  far  as  I can  perceive,  which 
was  distinguished  for  piety.  I speak  particularly  of  France. 
Pious  individuals  undoubtedly  there  were,  but  piety  was  not 
its  characteristic.  The  Spirit  of  GUkI,  operating  in  some 
hearts,  carried  on  the  great  work  of  mental  renovation.  We 
cannot  well  forget,  that  it  was  in  this  age,  that  the  Port 
Royalists  acquired  a name,  which  will  long  be  celebrated. 
From  time  to  time,  some  gay  young  people  of  Paris  or  of 
the  provinces,  sick  of  the  vanities  of  the  world,  went  into 
religious  retirement,  and  were  known  no  more,  except  by 
pious  works  and  prayers.  Others,  like  the  celebrated  M. 
Bouthillier  de  Ranc^,  possessed  of  talents  that  would  have 
signalized  almost  any  name,  found  their  career  of  aspiring 
worldliness  coming  in  conflict  with  the  arrangements  of 
Providence,  and  were  ultimately  led  in  the  way,  which  at 
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the  iime  seemed  full  jorrow  and  perplexity,  to  adore  the 
hand  which  secretly  slllbte  them.  Wc  cannot  well  ft>rget, 
that  the  daughters  of  the  great  Colbert,  the  Sully  of  the  age 
of  Louis  Fourteenth,  lidles  alike  distinguished  by  character 
and  by  position  in  socjpty,  set  an  illustrious  example,  in  a 
corrupt  period  of  the  world,  of  sincere,  decided,  and  unaf- 
fected piety.  This  was  the  age,  and  this  the  country  of 
Nicole  and  Amanld,  of  Pascal  and  Racine.  In  the  retire- 
ment of  La  Trappe,  as  well  as  in  the  cells  of  Port  Royal,  at 
St  Cyr,  and,  strange  to  say,  within  the  terrible  walls  of  the 
Bastille,  prayers  ascended  from  devout  hearts.*  And  may 
we  not  say,  with  good  reason,  that,  in  every  age  and  every 
country,  Gk>d  has  a people  ; that,  in  periods  of  religious  de- 
clension as  well  as  at  other  times,  he  has  his  followers,  few 
though  they  may  be,  who  are  known,  appreciated  and  be- 
loved^ by  Him  whose  favor  alone  is  life. 

4.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  still  true,  that  Madame 
Guyon  did  not  find,  in  the  situation  in  which  she  was  placed, 
those  helps  from  personal  intercourse,  which  would  have 
been  desirable.  Christian  friends  of  deep  piety  and  of  sound 
judgment,  were  few  in  number.  But  there  were  some  such, 
to  whom  she  had  access.  One  of  whom,  in  particular,  Gene- 
vieve Granger,  the  devout  and  judicious  Prioress  of  a com- 
munity of  Benedictines  estaWshed  a short  distance  from  the 
place  of  her  residence,  she  often  mentions.  To  the  acquaint- 
ance of  this  individual  she  had  been  introduced  some  y^trs 
before  by  the  Frandscan,  whom  Providence  had  employed 
as  the  special  means  of  her  conversion.  The  acquaintance 
thus  formed  was  rendered  the  more  natural  and  easy  by  the 

* I refer  in  this  remark,  among  other  instances  which  might  be  men- 
tioned, to  the  case  of  Father  Scgnenot,  a priest  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Oratory,  and  to  that  of  M.  de  St  Claude,  a distingnishcd  Port 
Royalist  and  a man  of  great  piety,  both  of  whom  were  confined  in  the 
dungeons  of  the  Bastille. 
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circumstance,  that  her  husband’s  sisters  were  at  this  time, 
and  had  been  for  some  time  previous,  under  the  care  of  the 
Prioress.  It  was  to  her,  more  freely  and  more  fully  than  to 
any  other,  that  she  made  known  the  temptations  she  had 
experienced,  and  the  falls  of  which  she  had  been  guilty. 

5.  This  pious  woman,  who,  from  a personal  observation 
of  her  course,  as  well  as  from  private  conversation,  under- 
stood Madame  Guyon’s  religious  position,  encouraged  her 
much  in  her  hopes  and  purposes  of  a new  and  amended  life. 
She  probably  had  some  foresight  of  the  position  which 
Providence  might  call  her  to  occupy,  and  of  the  influence 
she  might  exert.  Certain  it  is,  that  she  felt  it  her  duty  to 
explain  to  her  the  great  difficulty  of  uniting  a conformity 
with  the  world,  even  to  that  limited  extent  in  which  she  had 
found  herself  involved  in  it,  with  an  entire  fulfilment  of 
Christian  obligations.  Her  own  personal  experience  was 
calculated  to  add  weight  to  her  suggestions.  Adopting  the 
principle,  that  it  is  possible  for  us,  even  amid  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  present  life,  to  live  wholly  to  God,  she  was  un- 
w illing  to  see  any  one,  especially  such  a person  as  Madame 
Guyon,  adopting  a standard  of  feeling  and  action,  which 
should  fall  anywhere  below  the  mark  of  entire  consecration 
and  of  perfect  faith  and  love. 

6.  It  was  at  this  period  of  her  personal  history,  that  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  began  to  have  a more  distinct  and 
realizing  perception  of  what  is  implied  in  a sanctified  life. 
Some  portions  of  her  reading,  as  well  as  her  personal  expe- 
rience,.had  been  favorable  to  this  result.  In  the  Life  of 
Madame  de  Chantal,  which  she  had  read  with  great  interest, 
she  found  the  doctrine  of  holinese,  so  far  as  it  may  be  sup- 
posed to  consist  in  a will  subjected  to  God,  and  in  a heart 
filled  with  love,  illustrated  in  daily  living  and  practice,  as 
well  as  asserted  as  a doctrine.  The  writings  of  Francis  de 
Sales  are  characterized,  in  distinction  from  many  other  de- 
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▼ont  writings  of  the  period  in  which  he  fived,  bj  insisting  on 
continual  walking  with  God,  on  the  entire  surrender  of  the 
human  will  to  the  divine,  and  on  the  existence  of  pure  loTO. 
The  writings  of  this  devout  and  learned  man  seem  to  hnye 
been  her  constant  companions  through  life.  The  InsitatioB 
of  Christ,  generally  ascribed  to  Thomas  a Kempis,  another  of 
the  works  with  which  she  w as  familiar,  is  animated  by  the 
same  spirit  of  high  Christian  attainment.  All  these  writers, 
in  different  ways  and  under  ilifferent  forms  of  expression, 
agree  in  strenuously  teaching,  that  the  whole  heart,  the 
whole  life  should  be  given  to  Grod ; and  that  in  some  true 
sense  this  entire  surrender,  not  excluding,  however,  a constant 
sense  of  demerit  and  of  dependence  on  GU)d,  and  the  constant 
need  of  the  application  of  Christ’s  blood,  is  in  reality  not 
less  practicable  than  it  is  obligatory. 

7.  Her  mind,  therefore,  had  been  prepared  both  by  what 
she  had  read  and  by  what  she  had  been  inwardly  taught,  to 
receive  promptly,  and  to  confide  strongly  in,  the  suggestions 
and  admonitions  of  the  Benedictine  Prioress.  And  her  con- 
fidence seems  to  have  been  very  properly  placed.  It  is  true 
we  must  judge,  at  the  present  time,  of  the  character  of  Gene- 
vieve Granger,  the  individual  to  whom  we  now  refer,  from 
the  few  facts  which  can  be  gathered  from  the  writings  of 
Madame  Guyon.  But  these  are  enough  to  show,  that  she 
was  a w'oman  who  combined  strength  of  intellect  with  hum- 
ble piety.  The  world  did  not  know  her,  but  she  was  not 
unknown  to  Him  who  made  the  world.  She  may  be  de- 
scribed, I think,  as  one  of  those  who  live  in  the  world  with- 
out the  debasements  of  a worldly  spirit,  and  of  whom  it  can 
be  said,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  that  " the  secret  of  the 
Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him**  And  it  is  well  for  those 
who  are  seeking  religion,  or  who  are  inquiring  the  methods 
of  progress  in  religion,  to  learn  of  those  who  have  thus  been 
taught. 
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8.  At  this  most  juncture  in  her  religious  expe* 

rience,  an  incident  ociAurrs^,  which  was  somewhat  remarkable, 
and  which  made  a deep  impression  on  her  mind.  It  was  an 
incident,  an  occurrence,  (speaking  after  the  * manner  of 
men,)  but  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  in  it»  She  went  at  a 
certain  time,'  from  her  residence,  to  attend  some  religious 
services  which  were  to  take  place  in  the  celebrated  church 
of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris.  As  the  weather  was  inviting,  she 
did  not  take  a carriage  she  usuaUy  did,  but  decided  to 
walk,  although  her  house  was  some  miles  distant.  She  was 
attended,  however,  bj  a footman,  as  she  generallj  wa8«t  this 
period  of  her  life  whenever,  she  went  abroad.  Just  as  they 
had  passed  one  of  the  bridges  erected  over  the  Kyer  Seine,  a 
peflon  appeared  at  her  side  and  entered  into  ^onTersatioa 

a man  religiously  solemn  and  jpstructive  in  has  apfftSatiAoe 
and  intercourse,  but  so  poor  and  almost  repulsive  in  his 
attire,  that,  at  their  first  meeting,  thinking  him  an  object  of 
charity,  she  offered  him  alms. 

9.  "This  man  spoke  to  me,”  she  says,  "in  a wonderful 
manner,  of  God  and^vine  things.  His  remarks  on  the  Holy 
Trinity  were  more  instructive  and  sublime,  than  I had  heard 
on  any  other  occasion  or  from  any  other  person.  But  his 
conversation  was  chiefiy  personal*  I know  not  how  it  was, 
but  he  seemed  in  sdme  Mhave  acquired  a remarkable 
knowledge  of  my  chdraeter.  He  professed  to  regard  me  as 
a Christian,  and  spoke  especially  of  my  love  to  God,  and  of 
my  numerous  charities  to  the  poor.  And,  while  he  recog- 
nized all  that  was  good  and  christian-like  in  me,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  speak  to  me  plainly  of  my  faults.  He  told  me,  that 
I was  too  fond  of  my  personal  attractions ; and  enumerated, 
one  after  another,  the  various  faults  and  imperfections  which 
diaracterized  this  period  of  my  Iffe.  And  then,  assuming  a 
higher  tone  of  religious  precept,  he  gave  tne  to  understand 
that  God  required  not  merely  a heart  of  which  it  could  only 
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be  said  it  is  forgiven,  bat  a heart  which  could  properly,  and 
in  some  real  sense,  be  designated  as  kofy ; that  it  was  not 
sufficient  to  escape  hell,  but  thdt  he  demanded  also  the  sub- 
jection of  the  evils  of  our  nature,  and  the  utmost  purity  and 
height  of  Christian  attainment  The  circumstance  of  his 
wearing  the  dress  of  a mendicant,  did  not  prevent  his  speak- 
ing like  one  having  authority.  There  was  something  in  him 
incapable  of  being  concealed  by  the  poverty  of  his  outward 
appearance,  which  commanded  my  silence  and  profound  re- 
spect The  Spirit  of  God  bore  witness  to  what,  he  said. 
The  words  of  this  remarkable  man,  whom  I never  saw  be- 
fore, and  whom  I have  never  seen  since,  penetrated  my  very 
souL  Deeply  affected  and  overcome  by  what  he  had  said,  I 
had  no  sooner  reached  the  church  than  I fainted  away.” 

10.  Previously  to  this  period,  Madame  Guyon  had  learned 
the  great  lesson  of « recognizing  God  in  his  Providences. 
And  under  the  influence  of  this  indispensable  knowledge, 
she  could  not  doubt  who  it  was  'that  was  speaking  to  her  in 
the  voice  of  his  servants.  Aroused  by  what  she  had  ex- 
perienced of  her  own  weakness,  and  startled  into  solemn 
^ thought  by  these  repeated  warnings,  she  gave  herself  to  the 
“"  Lord  anew,  -v 

/ 11.  And  here,  I think,  we  may  mark  a distinct  and  very 

/ important  crisis  in  the  hi9tory\>f  her  spiritual  being.  Taught 
’ by  sad  experience,  she  saw  the  utter  impossibility  of  com- 
bining the  love  of  the  world  with  the  love  of  God.  “ From 
this  day,  this  hour,  if  it  be  possible,  I will  be  wholly  the 
Lord’s.  The  world  shall  have  jio  portion  in  me.” ' Such 
was  the  language  of  her  heart ; such  her  solemn  determina- 
tion. She  formed  her  resolution  after  counting  the  cost, a 

resolution  which  was  made  in  God’s  strength  and  not  in  her 
own ; which,  in  after  life,  was-  often  smitten  by  the  storm 
and  tried  in  the  fire ; but,  from  this  time  onward,  so  far  as 
we  know  anything  of  her  history,  was  never  consumed,  — was 
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never  broken.  Sbe  gave  herself  to  the  Lord,  not  onl j to  be 
his  in  the  ordinary  and  mitigated  sense  of  the  terms,  but  to 
be  his  wholly^  and  to  be  his  forever  ; to  be  his  in  body  and  in 
spirit ; to  be  his  in  personal  efforts  and  influence ; to  be  his 
in  all  that  she  was,  and  in  all  that  it  was  possible  for  her  to 
he.  There  was  no  reserve. 

12.  Her  consecration,  made  in  the  spirit  of  entire  self- 
renouncement, was  a consecration  to  God’s  will,  and  not  to  her 
own  ; to  be  what  God  would  have  her  to  be,  and  not  what  her 
fallen  nature  would  have  her  to  be.  Two  years  after  this  time, 
she  placed  her  signature  to  a written  act  of  Covenant  or  act 
of  Consecration,  (a  circumstance  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  mention  in  its  place,)  but  the  act  itself,  she  made  previ- 
ously, made  it  now,  and  made  it  irrevocable.  In  its  sub- 
stance it  was  written  in  the  heart,  wherever  else  it  might  fail 
for  a time  to  be  recorded,  and  was  witnessed  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  God  accepted  the  offering  of  herself  which  she  thus 
made,  because  he  knew  it  to  be  sincere.  And  perhaps  we 
may  properly  add,  that  he  knew  4 to  ho*  sincere,  because  he 
himself,  who  is  the  Author  of  every  good  purpose,  had  in- 
spired it. 

13.  Desire,  even  religious  desire,  without  a strong  basis 
of  sincerity,  often  stops  short  of  affecting  the  will.  But,  in 
religion  especially,  desire  without  will  is  practically  of  no 
value.  But  the  error  which  is  alluded  to  in  this  statement, 
did  not  attach  to  Madame  Guyon  at  this  time.  She  not  only 
desired  to  be  holy,  but"  she  resolved  to  be  holy.  Her  will 
was  in  the  thing,— the  will,  which  constitutes  in  its  action  the 
unity  of  the  whole  mind’s  action,  and  which  is  the  true  and 
only  certain  exponent  of  the  inward  moral  and  religious 
condition. 

14.  And  perhaps  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  in  this 
connection,  that  it  ia  here  that  we  find  the  great  difficulty 
in  the  position  of  many  religious  men  at  the  present  time. 

10 
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They  profess  to  desire  to  be  holy;  mad  perhepe  they  do 
desire  it.  They  pray  for  it,  as  well  as  desire  it.  But  ailer 
all,  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  they  are  not  wifing  to  he 
holy.  They  are  not  ready,  by  a oooseorating  act,  resting  on 
a deliberate  and  solemn  porpoee,  to  place  themselves  in  a 
position,  which  they  have  every  reason  to  think  will,  by 
Gk>d*s  grace,  result  in  holiness.  This  may  be  regarded,  per- 
haps, as  a nice  distinction  ; but  when  rightly  understood,  it 
seems  to  me  to  lay  deep  and  unchangeable  in  the  mind.  In 
the  cases  to  which  we  refer,  the  desire,  whatever  may  be  its 
strength,  is  not  strong  enough  to  control  the  volition.  The 
will,  therefore,  is  not  brought  into  the  true  position.  The 
will,  considered  in  relation  to  the  other  powers  of  the  nnnd, 
constitutes  the  mind’s  unity^  The  will  is  wanting.  The 
mmi,  therefore,  is  wanUng. 

15.  And  in  corroboration  these  remarks,  k may  be 
added  further,  that  in  r^>eated  instances  individuals  have 
been  known  frankly  to  acknowledge,  that  thesp  statemeiits, 
or  statements  the  same  in  effect  with  these,  truly  described 
their  position.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  desire  to 
experience  the  great  blessing  of  inward  sanctification,  they 
have  said,  that  the  desire  was  not  strong  enough  to  termi- 
nate itself  in  a j^urpow. 

They  could  not  say,  or  rather  they  would  not  say,  I wUl 
be  the  Lord’s.  They  had  not  placed  themselves,  and  in 
their  present  state  of  feeling  they  would  not  place  them- 
selves by  what  may  be  termed  a voUHonal**  act,  (an  act  oi 
the  will  representing  the  whole  mind,  an  act  constituting  a 
decisive  and  irrevocable  mental  movement,)  in  a situation  in 
which  the  Lord  could  consistently  and  effectually  operate 
upon  them  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  thus  complete  this  great 
work.  They  had  been  made  willing,  as  it  seemed  to  them, 
tliat  God  should  save  them  from  their  past  sins  in  his 
appointed  way ; and  they  did  not  cease  to  be  will^  that 
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their  salvation  from  the  penalty  all  such  sins  should  con- 
tinue to  be  by  Christ  alone.  They  had  thus  died  the  first 
death ; they  were  not  willing  to  die  what  1 think  may 
properly  be  called,  in  the  progress  of  inward  experience, 
the  strand  death,  * 

16.  And  with  many  it  seems  to  be  an  opinion,  that  there 
is  no  second  death  to  die.  Already  dead  to  all  claims  of 
personal  merit  in  the  matter  of  salvation,  and  thinking  that 
they  may  now  live  on  their  own  stock,  and  in  the  strength  of 
their  own  vitality  and  power,  they  do  not  understand,  (alas, 
how  few  do  understand  it !)  that  they  must  not  only  die  to 
their  own  merits, but  must  die  to  thek  own  life;  that  they 
must  not  only  die  to  Christ  on  the  cross  that  the^  may  begin 
to  have  the  true  life ; but  that  they  must  die  to  Christ  on  the 
cross,  that  they  may  continue  to  have  life.  In  other  words, 
they  must  not  only  be  so  broken  and  humbled  as  to  receive 
Christ  as  a Savior  from  hell;  but  must  be  willing  also, 
renouncing  all  natural  deske  and  all  hummi  strength,  and 
all  of  man’s  wisdom  and  man’s  hope,  imd  all  self-will,  to  re- 
ceive him  as  a Savior,  moment  by  moment,  from  sin. 

17.  And  this  (perhaps  because  they  do  not  fully  understand 

the  necessity  of  it)  they  are  pot  willing  to  do ; and  therefore, 
although  they  have  God’s  promise  to  help  them,  they  will  not 
purpose  and  resolve  4o  do  it.  Thek  wills  do  not  correspond 
with  what  mnet  be,  with  what  Gk>d  requires,  to  be,  and  can- 
not do  otherwise  than  require  to  be,  just  so  far  as  He  carries 
on  and  completes  the  work  of  sanctification  in  the  soul; 
namely,  that  Gk>d’s  own  hand  must  lay  the  axe  of  inward 
crucifixion  unsparingly  at  the  root  of  the  natural  life ; that 
God  in  Christ,  operating  in  the  person  of  th$  Holy  Ghost, 
musi.be  the  principle  of  inward  inspiration  moment  by  mo- 
fUent,  the  crucifier  of  every  wrong  desire  and  purpose,  the 
Author  of  every  right  and  ho^  purpose^  the  Light  and  Life 
of  the  soul.  “ V 
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18.  . Bdt  upon  this  altar  of  sacrifice,  terrible  as  it  is  to  the 
natural  mind^  Madame  Gujon  did  not  hesitate  to  place  her- 
self, believing  that  God  would  accomplish  his  bwn  work  in 
his  own  time  and  way.  She  invited  die  hand  of  the  de- 
stroyer, that  she  might  live  again  from  the  ruins  of  that 
which  should  be  slain.  He,  who  does  not  willingly  afflict 
his  children^  but  rather  pities  them  as  a Father,  accepted 
the  work  which  was  thus  committed  to  him.  It  is  some- 
times the  case,  that  Gkxl  subdues  loid  exterminates  that  inor- 
dinate action  of  the  mind,  which  is  conveniently  denominated 
the  life  of  nature  by  the  inward  teaching  and  operation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  independently,  in  a considerable  degree,  of 
the  agency  of  any  marked  providences.  Such  cases,  how- 
ever, are  rare.  Much  more  frequently  it  is  done,  by  the 
appropriate  applicatj^  of  hi|  providences,  in  oonneetkm 
with  the  inward 

19.  It  was  th^B^imQlined  process,  to  which  the  subject  of 
this  Memoir,  in  the  spirit  of  a heart  that  seeks  its  own  de- 
struction, siibmitted|M||ejf«'  She  had  given  herself  to  God 
without  reserve  and  he  did  not  long  withhold,  or  conceal 
the  evidence  of  her  acceptance.  The  one  followed  the  other 
without  delay  and  without  misgiving.  Knowing  that  her 
own  resolutions,  and  her  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  independent- 
ly of  his  foresight  and  assistance,  would  be  of  no  avail.  He 
arranged  a series  of  physical  and  moral  adjustments,  which 
resulted  in  blow  after  blow,  till  the  pride  of  nature,  which 
sometimes  stands  like  a wall  of  adamant,  was  thoroughly 
broken.  It  was  then,  and  not  till  then,  that  her  soul  entered 
into  that  state  of  purity  and  rest,  which  she  has  significantly 
denominated  its  state  of  simplicity  a state  in  which  the 
soul  has  but  one  motive,  that  of  Ghd's  foill,  and  but  one 
source  of  happiness,  that  of  God's  glory.  It  is  not  merely 
a state  of  consecration  to  Gk>d’s  will ; but  a state  of  union 
and  rest  in  his  will. 
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. The  first  fhiDg  He  did  was  to  smite  her  beauty  ^ 
with  that  dreadful  scourge  of  the  human  race,  the  small- 
pox. The  summer  was  over;  her  ear  no  longer  listened 
to  the  waters  of  the  Loire  ; the  festivities  of  St.  Cloud 
and  Paris  had  passed  away.  On  the  4th  of  October,  1670, 
(she  is  particular  to  mark  the  month  and  the  day,)  the  blow 
came  upon  her  like  lightning  from  heaven.  This  dreadful 
disease  was  not  then  shorn  of  its  terrors  by  that  merciful 
Providence,  which  directed  the  philosophic  mind  of  Jenner 
in  the  discovery  of  its  wonderful  preventive.  And  she  was 
thus  smitten  when  she  was  a little  more  than  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  — a period  of  life  when  beauty  of  person  does 
not  cease  to  be  prized.  When  it  was  discovered  that 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  thus  upon  her,  her  friends,  not 
excluding  those  in  all  probability  who  had  endeavored  to 
lead  her  into  the  follies  of  fashionable  life,  exhibited  great 
emotion.  They  came  around  her  bedside,  and  almost 
forgetting  that  her  life  was  in  danger,  deplored  in  feeling 
language  the  mysterious  and  fatal  attack,  which  was  thus 
made  upon  charms  which  had  been  so  much  celebrated. 

21.  Alluding  to  the  temptations  she  had  experienced, 
and  to  her  temporary  indulgence  in  the  displays  of 
fashionable  life,  she  says,  “ before  I fell  under  this  dis- 
ease I resembled  those  animals,  destined  for  slaughter, 
which  on  certain  days  they  adorn  with  greens  and  flowers, 
and  bring  in  pomp  into  the  city,  before  they  kill  them.” 
She  represents  the  disease  as  having  been  very  severe. 

My  whole  body,”  she  says,  “ looked  like  that  of  a 
leper.  All,  who  saw  me,  said,  they  had  never  seen  such  a 
shocking  spectacle.  But  the  devastation  without  was  coun- 
terbalanced by  peace  within.  My  soul  was  kept  in  a state 
of  contentment,  greater  than  can  be  expressed.  Reminded 
continually  of  one  of  the  causes  of  my  religions  trials  and 
falls,  I indulged  the  hope  of  regaining  my  inward  liberty  by 
10*  . 
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the  loss  ci  that  outward  beantj  which  bad  been  my  grie£ 
This  view  of  my  condition  rendered  my  soul  so  well  satis- 
fied and  so  united  to  God,  that  it  wonVl  not  have  exchanged 
its  condition  for  that  of  the  most  happy -prince  in  the 
worid  ” 

22.  ^ Every  one  thought  I should  ho  inconsolable.  Sev- 
eral of  my  friimds  came  around  gave  utterance  to 

their  regret  and  sympathy  in  aad  condition.  A 

sad  condition,  indeed,  as  it  appea^fto  them ; but  far  &om 
being  sad,  as  it  appeared  to  me.  As  I lay  in  my  bed,  suffer- 
ing the  total  deprivation  of  that  which  had  been  a snare  to 
my  pride,  I experienced  A joy  unspeakable.  I praised  God 
in  profound  silence.  None  ever  heard  any  complaints  from 
me,  either  of  my  pains  or  the  loss  which  I sustained. 
Thankfully  I received  everything,  as  from Gtod’s  hand;  and 
I did  not  hesitate  to  say  to  those  who  expressed  their  regret 
and  sympathy,  that  1 rejoiced  at  that  in  which  they  found 
so  much  cause  of  lam^tation.’' 

23.  " When  I had  so  frw  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  sit 
up  in  my  bed,  1 ordered  a mirror  to  be  brought,  and  indulged 
my  curiosity  so  far  as  to  view  mjrself  in  it.  I was  no  longer 
what  I was  once.  It  was  then  that  I saw  that  my  heavenly 
Father  had  not  been  unfaithful  in  his  woik,  but  had  ordered 
the  sacrifice  in  all  its  reality.  Some  persons,  thinking  to  do 
me  a favor  in  my  supposed  affliction,  sent  me  a sort  of  poma- 
tum, which  they  said  would  have  the  effect  to  fill  up  the 
hollows  of  the  small-pCx,  and  to  restmre  my  complexion.  I 
had  myself  seen  wonderful  effects  from  it  when  tried  upon 
others ; and  the  first  impulse  my  mind  was  to  test  its 
merits  in  my  own  C|se.  But  God,  jealous  of  his  work, 
would  not  suflbr  it  The  inward  voice  spoke.  There  was 
seething  in  my  heart,  which  said,  I would  have  had  thee 
fair,  I would  have  left  thee  as  thou  wertJ*^ 

24.  ^ Fearful  of  offending  God  by  setting  myself  against 
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the  designs  of  his  Providence,  I was  obliged  to  lay  aside  the 
remedies  which  were  brought  me.  I was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  going  into  the  open  air,  which  made  the  hollows  of  my 
face  worse.  As  soon  as  I was  able,  I did  not  hesitate  to  go 
into  the  streets  and  places  where  I had  been  accustomed  to 
go  previously,  in  order  that  my  humiliation  might  triumph  in 
the  very  places  where  my  unholy  pride  had  been  exalted.” 

25.  ‘‘  During  these  afflictions  the  trials  which  I had  expe- 
rienced in  connection  with  my  husband's  family,  continued. 
At  the  cgpmencement  of  my  sickness,  I was  so  much  neg- 
lected by  my  mother-in-law,  that  I was  on  the  point  of  dying 
for  want  of  succor.  Such  was  the  state  of  my  husband’s 
health  at  this  time,  that  I was  necessarily  left,  in  a great 
degree,  to  her  care.  At  the  commencement  of  my  attack  I 
needed  the  immediate  aid  of  a physician  ; but  she  would  not 
allow  any  physician  but  her  own  to  prescribe  for  me  ; and 
yet  she  did  not  send  for  him  for  some  time,  although  he  was 
within  a day’s  journey  of  us.  He  came  at  last,  when  I had 
providentially  received  some  assistance  from  another  source, 
and  when  he  could  be  of  but  little  service  to  me.  In  this 
extremity  I opened  not  my  mouth  to  request  any  human 
succor.  I looked  for  life  or  death  from  the  hand  of  God, 
without  testifying  the  least  uneasiness  at  so  strange  a course 
of  conduct.  The  peace  I enjoyed  within,  on  account  of  that 
perfect  resignation  in  which  God  kept  me  by  his  grace,  was 
so  great,  that  it  made  me  forget  myself,  in  the  midst  of  such 
violent  maladies  and  pressing  dangers.” 

26.  And  if  it  was  thus  in  my  sickness,  it  could  not  well 
be  expected  that  my  step-mother  would  exhibit  any  more 
favorable  dispositions  after  my  recovery.  She  did  not  cease 

, at  all  in  her  unkind  efforts  to  alienate  my  husband’s  affec- 
tions from  me.  And  now,  as  God  had  smitten  and  taken 
away  whatever  there  was  of  beauty  in  my  countenance,  he 
seemed  to  be  more  susceptible  than  ever  of  any  unfavorable 
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impresaionfl,  wkich  others  might  endeavor  to  canae  against 
,me.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  persons  who  spoke  to  him 
to  mj  disadvantage,  finding  themselves  more  listened  to 
than  formerly,  repeated  their  attacks  upon  me  more  fre- 
quently and  more  boldly.  Others  changed,  but  God  did  not 
change.  Thou  only,  O my  God  1 di^  remain  the  same. 
Thou  didst  smite  me  without,  but  didst  not  cease  to  bless 
me  within.  In  augmenting  my  extericnr  crosses,  thou  didst 
not  cease  to  increase  my  inward  graces  and  happiness.” 

27.  But  the  woiic  of  God  was  not  yet  accomp^hed.  If 
he  had  smitten  and  demolished  one  dear  idol,  there  were 
others  which  remained.  God  had  given  her  two  sons.  The 
eldest  was  in  the  sixth  year,  the  youngest  in  the  fourth  year 
of  his  age.  She  loved  them  both ; but  one  was  especially 
the  son  of  her  affectipps.  The  eldest  she  could  not  cease  to 
love ; but  die  loved^iiim  with  some  altemations  of  feeling, 
and  in  deep  sorrow.  The  same  causes  which  operated  to 
^ disturb  and  alienate  herliusband’s  affections,  had  thdr  influ- 
ence here.  He  had  been  designedly  subjected  to  a process 
of  training,  which  resulted  in  violations  of  filial  duty,  and  in 
sad  disregard  of  a mother’s  love.  The  second  son  was  nc^ 
thus  injured.  Perhaps  he  had  naturally  more  favorable  di^ 
positions.  Certain  it  is,  that,  in  the  favorable  opening  of  his 
young  aflecdons  and  intellect,  he  filled  the  measure  of  a 
mother’s  fondness  and  hopes.  Her  heart  was  fixed  upon 
him.  But  God,  who  knew  on  which  side  danger  lay,  Uxk 
her  Jacob,  and  left  her  Esau. 

28t  He  was  seized  with  the  same  terrible  disease,  which 
had  so  nearly  proved  fetal  to  his  mother.  This  blow,”  she 
says,  “ struck  me  to  jthe  heart  I was  overwhelmed ; but 
God  gave  me  strength  in  my  weakness.  I loved  my  young 
boy  tenderly ; but  {hough  I was  greatly  afflicted  at  his  death, 
I saw  the  hand  of  the  Lord  so  clearly,  that  I shed  no  tears. 
I offered  him  up  to  God ; and  said  in  the  language  of  Job, 
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**  The  Lqrd  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  awaj.  Blessed 
be  his  name.” 

28.  During  these  successiYO  trials,  she  recc^nized  the 
hand  that  smote  her,  and  blessed  it.  Her  prayer  was,  that 
God,  in  the  work  of  destruction,  would  take  from  her  entirely 
the  power  of  displeasing  him.  “Art  thou  not  strong  enough,” 
$he  exclaimed,  to  take  from  me  this  unholy  duplicity  of 
mind,  and  to  make  me  one  with  thyself?  ” She  says  that  it 
was  a consolation  to  her  to  experience  the  rigors  of  God. 
She  loved  God’s  justice.  She  rejoiced  in  his  holy  adminis- 
tration, however  it  might  touch  and  wither  all  her  worldly 
prospects.  She  felt  that  he  was  right  as  well  as  merciful, 
just  as  well  as  good ; and  that  both  justice  and  mercj  are  to 
be  praised. 

It  is  about  this  time  that  we  find  the  first  mention  of  her 
attempts  at  poetry.  Poetry  is  the  natural  expression  of 
strong  feeling.  She  felt,  and  she  wrote.  It  is  possible  that 
she  had  made  attempts  of  this  kind  before  ; but  I find 
nothing  said  of  it.  Voltaire,  who  goes  out  of  his  appropriate 
sphere  of  judgment  in  discrediting  her  religious  pretensions, 
speaks  lightly  also  of  her  efiusiions  in  verse.  It  would  re- 
quire a more  intimate  knowledge  of  French  poetical  diction 
«than  I profess  to  have,  to  give  an  opinion  of  her  poetry,  so 
far  as  the  expression  is  concerned.  But  I do  not  hesitate  to 
say, 'with  great  confidence,  that  this  portion  of  her  writings, 
with  some  variations,  undoubtedly,  exhibits  in  a high  degree 
th©  spirit  of  poetry.  There  is  thought  in  it;  there  is 
feeling.  The  highest  kind  of  thought,  the  deepest  feeling.  ^ 
The  following  poem,  translated  by  Mr.  Cowper,  whom  some 
critics,  I think,  would  not  place  below  Voltaire,  either  as  a 
writer  or  judge  of  poetry,  may  be  regarded  as  expressive,  in 
some  particulars,  of  her  religious  experience  at  this  time  ; 
and  is  probably  to  be  referred,  in  its  origin,  to  this  period  of 
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her  ]i£i*  It  hidicEtei  a ^eep  sense  of  her  nnworthi^ess^  and 
a humble  and  approving  resignation  to  God’s  will,  under  the 
heaviest  inflictions  of  His  providence. 

DITIKE  JUSTICE  AMIABLE. 

Thou  hast  no  UghtniiigB,  O flam  Jmt! 

Or  I their  force  ihonld  know; 

And^  if  tioM  Mrdae  wu  into  duM^ 

M}f  mnd  apprwn  ike  blow. 

The  heart,  that  Tilaes  less  its  ease, 

Than  it  adores  fli  j ways, 

In  thine  avenging  anger  sees 
A snbject  of  its  praise. 

Pleased  I could  lie,  concealed  and  lost. 

In  shades  of  central  night ; , 

Hot  to  avoid  thy  wrath,  thon  know’st. 

But  lest  I grieve  thy  sight 

Smite  me,  0 thou,  whom  I provoke ! 

And  I will  love  thee  sdll. 

The  well  deserved  and  righteous  stroke 
Shan  please  me,  though  H kill. 

Am  I not  worthy  to  sustain 
The  worst  thou  canst  devise  % 

And  dare  I seek  thy  throne  again. 

And  meet  thy  sacred  eyes  1 

Farfiosm  afflicting,  thon  art  kind; 

And  in  my  saddest  hoars. 

An  unction  of  thy  grace  1 find. 

Pervading  all  my  powers. 

Alas  I Thon  iparaf  me  yet  again ; 

And  when  thy  wrath  shoold  mote, 
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Too  gentle  to  endure  mg  pain, 
Thou  Booth' 8t  me  with  thy  love. 

1 hare  no  punishment  to  fear; 

Bat,  ah ! that  smile  from  thfte 
Imparts  a pang  far  more  severe 
Than  woe  itself  would  be. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Faithfulness  in  trial.  Spiritual  consolations.  General  remarks  on  ' 

her  experience  during  the  year  1671.  Discharge  of  domestic  and 
other  duties.  Trials  in  relation  to  her  seasons  of  prayer.  Of  \ 

the  faults  of  which  she  considered  herself  guilty  at  this  period. 

Remarks  on  a regard  for  God*s  providences.  Her  first  acquaint- 
ance,July  1671,  with  Francis  La  Combe.  Some  account  of 
him.  The  impression  made  upon  him  by  her  conversations.  Her  ( 

growth  in  grace.  ^ The  account  she  gives  of  her  will,  as  subdued  j 

in  its  operatioriy  hut  not  wholly  renovated  in  its  nature.  Re- 
marks on  this  subject. 

In  all  the  trials  which  she  was  thus  called  to  endure,  in 
the  afflictions  of  her  own  person,  and  in  the  loss  of  her  favor-  , 
ite  son,  it  may  be  said  of  her,  as  it  was  of  Job,  — who  is 
naturally  called  to  mind  by  the  story  of  her  sufferings,  — that 
she  “ sinned  not,  nor  charged  God  foolishly,**  So  far,  at  least, 
as  the  occurrences,  which  have  now  been  mentioned,  are 
concerned,  the  sincerity  of  the  consecration  which  she  had 
made  of  herself  and  of  all  her  interests  to  God,  had  been 
tried ; and  through  the  grace  of  God  it  had  not  been  found  % 

wanting, 

2.  It  is  possible,  that  the  suggestion  may  arise  in  the 
minds  of  some,  that  God  compensated  her  outward  trials  by 
giving  an  increase  of  inward  consolation.  And  such  was  the  * 
case,  undoubtedly,  just  so  far  as  he  found  it  necessary  and 
desirable.  He  never  fails,  “ to  temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
Jamb,**  The  hand  which  afflicted  did  not  allow  her  to  sink 
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under  the  blow.  And,  accordingly,  in  giving  some  account 
of  her  feelings  at  this  time,  she  speaks  very  fully  of  the 
supports  and  consolations  she  received,  although  they  were 
mingled  with  some  alternations  of  feeling,  and  with  some 
states  of  inward  experience,  which  she  did  not  then  fully 
understand. 

3.  "I  had  a great  desire,”  she  says,  ^‘for  the  most  inti- 
mate* Communion  with  God.  For  this  object,  my  heart 
went  forth  in  continual  prayer.  He  answered  my  supplica- 
tion richly  and  deeply.  The  sensible  emotion  and  joy, 
which  I experienced,  were  sometimes  overwhelming.  My 
heart  was  filled  with  love,  as  well  as  with  joy ; with  that 
love  which  seeks  another's  will,  and  which  is  ready  to  relin- 
quish and  sacrifice  its  oWh. 

4.  But  this  state  of  liiind  did  not  always  continue.  M 
other  times,  my  mind  seemed  to  be  dry,  arid^  ‘ unemaHonal;* 
and  not  fully  understanding  the  nature  of  his  dealmgs  with 
men,  it  sfeemed  to  me  at  such  times  that  Grod,  being  offended 
for  something^  had  left  me.  The  pain  of  his  absence 
(for  such  I fidpp^ed  it  to  be)  was  very  great.  Thinking 

* it  to  be  ibr  sbme  fault  of  mine  that  he  had  thus  left  me,  I 
mourned  deeply, — I was  inconsolable.  I did  not  then  under- 
stand, that  in  the  progress  of  the  inward  death,  I must  be 
crucified  not  only  to  the  outward  joys  of  sense,  and  to  the 
pleasures  of  wordly  vanity,  but  also,  which  is  a more  terrible 
and  trying  crucifixion,  that  I must  die  to  the  joys  of  God,  in 
order  that  I might  fully  live  to  the  will  of  God.  If  I had 
known  that  this  was  one  of  the  states  through  which  I must 
pass,  in  order  to  experience  the  full  power  of  sanctifying 
•grace,  I should  not  have  been  troubled.*'  She  had  not  yet 

* reached  that  state,  (that  is  to  say,  permanently  and  fuUy, 
although  she  had  at  times  some  touches  of  it,)  which  may  be 
denominated  the  Prayer  of  God's  will ; and  which  says  con- 
tinually, “ I come  to  do  thy  will,  O God.”  “ It  is  my  meat 

11 
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and  drink  to  do  the  will  of  mj  heavenly  F 
blessed  will  it  is  true  that  she  was  consecrcU 
the  fulfilment  of  this  consecrating  act,  she  1 
passively  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice.  But  I tl 
true,  that  she  had  not  as  yet  experiencec 
which  fiow  out  of  such  a consecration,  when 
full'  faith,  and  when  God  has  accomplished 
we  have  already  expressed  it  in  another  j 
fully  consecrated  to  the  will  of  God,  but  ha 
rest  and  union  tn  the  will  of  God. 

5.  During  the  year  1C71,  the  hand  of  t 
ered  in  comparison  wkh  its  former  dealing 
been  staid.  God  had  found  her  faithful 
without  having  entered  into  the  state  of  pen 
union,  experienced^  amid  all  h^  trials^  a hi 
ward  consolatio^  and  peace.  iShe  was  pati 
in  the  discharger  of  domestic  duties,  regular 
her  seasons  of  private  devotion,  and  prom{ 
the  duties  of  kindness  and  benevolence  to  < 
mating  that  her  trials  were  climinished,  as 
those  of  the  preceding  year,  we  do  not  mea 
was  without  trials ; but,  whatever  they  were 
supported  under  them.  And  I think  it  maj 
both  by  the  griefs  she  sufiered,  and  by  thi 
chaiged,  and  by  the  supports  and  consolai 
afforded  her,  the  process  of  inward  crucifix 
ally  going  on. 

6.  There  were  some  things,  however,  e\ 
at  this  time,  which*  she  was  afterwards  1< 
fiEuilts.  One  thing  she  mentions,  in  partici 
this  instance,  however,  as  well  as  in  othei 
rather  than  her  precise  form  of  expressic 
She  was  more  attached  to  the  retirement,  th 
the  pleasures  of  devotion,  than  she  was  to 
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gled  as  they  oftentimes  were  with  temptations  and  trials,  of 
present  and  practical  duty.  As  Gk)d  had  not  fully  taken  up 
his  abode  in  hej  heart,  — which  is  the  only  appropriate  and 
adequate  corrective  of  dangers  from  this  source,  — she  found 
him,  as  Christians  in  that  imperfect  stage  of  Christian  ex- 
perience generally  do  find  him,  in  particular  seasons  and 
places.  And  the  consequence  was,  that  she  not  only  loved 
such  seasons  and  places,  and  sought  them  very  much,  which 
was  very  proper,  but  she  gives  us  to  understand  that  she 
sometimes  loved  them,  and  sought  them  in  such  a way  and 
to  such  a degree,  as  to  interfere  with  the  wants  and  happi- 
ness of  others.  It  is  thus  that  self-will,  the  last  inward 
enemy  which  is  subdued,  may  find  a place  even  in  our  most 
sacred  things,  hut  never  without  injury, 

7.  The  principle  which  she  adopted,  at  a subsequent  and 
more  enlightened  period  of  her  Christian  experience,  was, 
that  the  true  place  of  Grod,  when  we  speak  of  God’s  place 
any  where  out  of  the  heart,  is  in  his  Providences.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  God’s  kingdom  is  in  the  heart.  “ The  kingdom 
of  God,”  says  the.  Saviour,  “ is  within  you.”  But  it  is  true 
also,  that  he  holds  his  kingdom  there,  and  that  he  reigns 
there,  in  connection  with  his  providences. 

8.  And  as  these  remarks  are  made  in  connection  with 
special  times  or  seasons  jof  devotion,  it  may  properly  be 
added,  that  the  providences  of  God  include  both  time  and 
place,  in  the  widest  sense.  So  far  from  excluding  times  and 
places,  such  as  are  set  apart  for  devotion  or  for  other  pur- 
poses, they  recognize  and  establish  them ; but,  what  is  veiy 
important,  they  hold  them  also  in  strict  suhordincUion,  These 
divine  providences  are  in  themselves,  and  emphatically  so, 
the  thne  of  times  and  the  place  of  places.  And  all  other 
times  and  places,  which  are  approved  of  God,  exist  by  ap- 
pointment under  them. 

9.  Undoubtedly,  in  an  important  sense  of  the  terms,  the 
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religious  man’s  place  is  bis  closet.  Enter  into  thy  doset,^ 
says  the  Saviour,  “ and  pray  to  thy  Father,  who  seeth  in 
secret”  The  doses  is  an  indispensable  place  to  him.  But 
whenever  he  goes  there  in  violation  of  God’s  providences,  it 
ceases  to  be  a place  of  God’s  appointment  and  he  ffoes  there 
unthout  God,  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  therefore,  that 
it  is  himself,  who  consecrates  the  place,  and  makes  it  a 
profitable  one.  And  He  will  never  consent  to  be  jostled  out 
of  hb  true  locality,  which  is  always  ascertained  and  desig- 
nated by  His  providences,  by  means  of  any  merely  human 
arrangements.  And  accordingly  we  may  lay  it  down  as  an 
important  practical  principle,  that  the  times  and  places 
which  are  erected  within  the  sphere  of  God’s  providences, 
and  are  in  harmony  with  them,  are  right  and  well ; and  that 
all  other  times  and  places  are  wrong. 

10.  “All  rny  crosses,”  she  says,  “would  htive  seemed 
little,  if  I might  have  had  liberty,  in  those  seasons  when  I 
desired  it,  to  be  alone  and  to  pray.  But  my  mother-in-law 
aad  husband,  who  acted  in  concert  in  respect  to  my  religious 
exercises,  as  they  did  in  regard  to  many  other  things,  re- 
firicted  me  much.  Tlie  subjection  under  which  I was  thus 
brought,  was  painful  to  me,  exceedingly  so.  Accordingly, 
when  it  was  understood  that  I had  retired  for  a season  of 
prayer,  my  husband  would  look  on  his  watch,  to  see  if  I staid 
above  half  an  hour.  He  thought  that  half  an  hour  was 
enough  for  that  purpose.  If  I exceeded  that  time,  he  grew 
very  uneasy,  and  complained. 

11.  “ Sometimes  I used  a little  artifice  to  effect  my  pur- 
poses. I went  to  him,  and  asked  him,  saying  nothing  6f  any 
devotional  exercises,  if  he  would  grant  me  an  hour,  only  one 
hour,  to  divert  myself  in  some  way,  or  in  any  way,  that 
might  be  pleasing  to  my  own  mind.  If  I had  specified  some 
known  worldly  amusement,  I should  probably  have  obtained 
my  request.  But,  as  he  could  hardly  fail  to  seC'  that  I 
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wanted  the  time  £ot  prayer,  I did  not  succeed.  He  would 
have  granted  my  request  for  other  diversions;  but  for 

prayer  he  would  not. 

12.  ‘‘I  must  confess  that  my  imperfect  religious  knowl- 
edge and  experience  caused  me  much  trouble.  I often 
exceeded  my  half-hour ; my  husband  was  angry,  and  I was 
sad.  But  it  was  I,  myself,  in  part  at  least,  who  thus  gave 
occasion  for  what  I was  made  to  suffer.  Was  it  not  God,  as 
well  as  my  husband,  who  placed  this  restriction  upon  me  ? I 
understood  it  afterwards,  but  did  not  understand  it  then.  I 
ought  to  have  looked  upon  my  captivity  as  a part  of  God’s 
providences  and  as  an  effect  of  His  will.  If  I had  separated 
these  things  from  the  subordinate  agent,  and  looked  upon 
them  in  the  true  divine  light,  I might  have  been  contented, 
I might  have  been  happy.  In  time  I understood  these 
things.  When  months  and  years  had  passed  away,  God 
erected  his  temple  fully  in  my  heart  He  entered  there, 
and  I entered  with  him.  I learned  to  pray  in  that  divine 
retreat ; and  from  that  time  I went  no  more  out.” 

13.  She  thought,  therefore,  with  some  reason,  that  at  this 
period  of  her  life  she  might  have  failed,  in  some  degree,  in 
her  duty  to  her  husband  and  her  family,  in  consequence  of 
not  fully  understanding  the  will  of  God  as  developed  in  his 
providences.  And  this  view  of  things  perhaps  gives  a sig- 
nificancy  to  a remark,  which  her  husband  once  made,  that 
“ she  loved  God  so  much  that  she  had  no  love  left  for  him.” 
It  will  help  to  illustrate  the  source  of  error  and  trouble 
which  we  are  now  trying  to  explain,  if  we  give  one  or  two 
other  facts,  which  involve  the  same  principle.  She  had  a 
beautiful  garden.  And  in  the  time  of  fruits  and  flowers,  she 
often  walked  there.  But  such  was  the  intensity  of  her  con- 
templations on  God,  such  “ her  inward  attraction,”  as  she 
expresses  it,  that  her  eye  seemed  to  be  closed,  and  she 
knew  nothing,  comparatively  speaking,  of  the  outward 
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beauty  which  surrounded  her.  And  when  s 
house,  and  her  husband  asked  her  how  the 
how  the  dowers  grew,  she  knew  but  little  a 
was  not  surprising,  I think,  that  it  gave  1 
offence. 

14.  Again,  it  oftentimes  happened  that 
lated  in  the  family,  which  were  not  withe 
which  were  entitled  to  consideration.  The  ] 
osity  was  awake  then,  as  it  is  now ; and 
history  then,  as  it  has  now.  Others  conven 
and  remembered ; but  so  entirely  absorbed 
another  direction,  that  she  was  scarcely  al 
And  when  these  topics  subsequently  came 
although  they  were  entitled  to  notice,  even  f 
it  was  found  that  she  knew  nothing  of  them 
to  indicate  a want  of  respect  for  the  feelings 
an  obvious  disregard  of  duty.  And  as  she 
ject  subsequently,  and  in  the  light  oi  a high 
seemed  to  her,  that  the  course  which  she  pi 
neous. 

15.  The  highest  form  (not  that  which  c 
but  that  which  really  is  such)  of  Christia 
always  in  harmony  with  present  duty.  It  a 
feeling,  and  no  degree  of  feeling,  which  is  i 
the  requirements  of  our  present  situation,  t 
be.  The  highest  love  to  God  does  not  reqi 
our  duty  to  our  neighbor,  or  even  to  our  em 
requires  us  to  violate  our  duty,  nor  does  it  d 
fact.  When  our  religious  experience  stops 
ity,”  it  is  apt  to  do  this ; when  it  but  parti 
desires,  it  is  not  always  a safe  guide ; but  wh 
with  its  other  conquests,  it  breaks  down  j 
truly  establishes  the  throne  of  God  in  the  c« 
it  does  all  things  right  and  well ; first,  b 
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things  in  themselves  and  their  relations  just  as  they  ought  to 
be  estimated,  and  then  by  corresponding  to  this  just  estimate 
by  an  equally  just  conduct.  To  this  state  she  had  not  as 
yet  fully  attained.' 

16.  It  is  during  this  period  of  her  personal  history,  as  it  is 
given  in  her  Autobiography,  that  we  first  find  mention  made 
of  Francis  de  la  Combe.  As  this  somewhat  distinguished 
individual  is  closely  connected  with  a jwrtion  of  her  history, 
it  may  be  proper  to  say  something  of  him.  He  was  born  at 
Thonon,  a flourishing  town  of  Savoy,  situated  on  the  borders 
of  the  lake  of  Geneva.* 

In  early  life  he  was  the  subject  of  religious  impressions ; 
and  in  accordance  with  his  design  of  devoting  himself  for- 
mally to  God  in  a religious  life,  he  attached  himself  to  the 
Barnabites,  one  of  the  religious  Orders  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  He  was  possessed  of  a high  degree  of  natural 
talent,  which  was  improved  by  a finished  education.  He 
was  tall  and  commanding  in  his  personal  appearance,  and 
naturally  eloquent.  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  reli- 
gion, he  seems  to  have  given  his  whole  heart  to  God’s  work. 
He  was  frequently  employed  in  religious  missions,  by  those 
on  whom  the  responsibility  of  such  movements  rested  in  the 
French  church,  particularly  in  the  year  1679,  and  about  that 
time,  when  he  was  sei;t  to  the  province  of  Chablais,  in  Savoy, 
in  which  his  native  town,  Thonon,  was  situated.  He  also 
labored  as  a missionary  at  Annecy,  another  town  of  Savoy, 
situated  not  far  from  the  city  of  Chamberry. 

17.  His  labors  were  not  exclusively  of  an  active  kind. 
He  published  a small  treatise,  entitled  A Short  Letter  of  In- 
struction^ in  which  he  endeavors  to  point  out  the  principles 


* Relation  de  D Origins^  du  Progr^s,  etdela  Condemnation  du  Quietisme 
a}  France^  Lime  Premiere,  — La  Vie  de  Jean  UAranthon,,  Eveque  de 
Geneve,  Lime  Hi.  chap.  iv. 
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of  growlh  and  of  the  highest  possible  atta 
Christian  life.  His  principal  published  work  i 
sis  of  Mental  Prayer,  OrcUionit  MentaUs  Am 
ally  written  in  Latin,  and  afterwards  translates 

This  work,  which  inculcates  the  necessity 
ciples  of  experimental  region  in  its  highe 
condemned  by  the  authorities  at  Borne  as  h< 
decree  of  condemnation  is  dated  the  4th  of  Sef 
Some  portions  of  his  religious  correspondem 
possess  a high  degree  of  interest,  have  been  pi 
letters  to  Madame  Guyon  are  to  be  found,  soi 
the  collections  of  her  writings,  and  others  in  th 
tion  of  the  Works  of  BossueL*  A letter  of  co 
terest,  addressed  to  M.  D* Aranthon,  titular  bish 
is  found  in  the  Life  of  that  prelate. 

18.  His  personal  activity  and  influence  w( 
bined  with  the  inflnenoe  of  his  writings,  tha 
teenth,  who  was  extremely  sensitive  to  any  d 
the  established  doctrines  of  the  Bomish  Chur 
necessaiT^  to  shut  him  up  in  prison.  He  wa^ 
in  the  chateau  of  Loorde ; he  was  subsequent 
to  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  near  Paris,, and  at 
was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Oleron,  situai 
of  Oleron,  a place  celebrated  for  having  giv< 
portion  of  maritime  law,  but  which  derives  so: 
its  notoriety  from  the  persons  who  have  suffei 
dungeons  of  its  prison.  His  imprisonments,  as  ] 
in  one  of  the  writers  whom  1 have  consul 
through  twenty-seven  years.  His  persecutoi 
some  pity  on  him.  Just  before  his  death,  wl 
mind  had  both  been  prostrated  by  his  sufTe 
placed  in  the  Hospital  of  Charenton.  He  diec 


* CBavres  Completes  de  Bossaet,  EvSque  de  Meau; 
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19.  It  was  in  June  or  July  of  1671,  (she  speaks  some- 
what indefinitely  as  to  the  mofUh^  that  a letter  was  brought 
to  Madame  Guyon  from  her  half-brother,  Father  La  Mothe. 
The  bearer  was  La  Combe,  who  was  then  young,  but  came 
highly  recommended  from  La  Mothe,  who  wished  his  sister 
to  see  him,  and  to  regard  and  ti^at  him  as  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends.  Madame  Guyon  says,  that  she  was  un- 
willing at  this  time  to  form  new  acquaintances  ; but  desirous 
of  corresponding  to  the  request  of  her  brother,  she  admitted 
him.  The  conversation  turned  chiefly  upon  religious  sub- 
jects. With  the  clear  insight  of  character  which  she  pos- 
sessed, she  could  not  fail  to  become  deeply  interested  in  La 
Combe,  as  one  on  whom  many  religious  interests  might  de- 
pend. But  still  she  could  not  at  that  time  fully  decide 
whether  she  should  regard  him  as  truly  a possessor  of  reli- 
gion, or  as  merely  a seeker  after  it.  “ I thought,”  she  says, 
“ that  he  either  loved  God,  or  was  disposed  to  love  him  ; a 
state  of  things  which  could  not  fail  to  interest  me,  as  it  was 
the  great  desire  of  my  heart  that  everybody  should  experi- 
ence this  divine  love.”  As  God  had  already  made  use  of 
her  as  an  instrument  in  the  conversion  of  three  persons, 
members  of  the  Religious  Order  to  which  he  belonged,  she 
indulged  the  hope  that  she  might  be  made  a benefit  to  him. 
And  although  she  says,  she  felt  a reluctance  to  begin  the 
acquaintance,  she  now  felt  a desii’e  to  continue  it. 

20.  La  Combe  left  her,  but  he  was  not  satisfied.  Provi- 
dence had  brought  him  in  contact  with  a mind  to  which 
either  grace  or  nature,  or  both  in  combination,  had  given 
pow’^er  over  other  minds.  He  desired,  therefore,  to  see  more 
and  to  hear  more.  And,  accordingly,  on  the  basis  of  the 
acquaintance  which  had  thus  begun,  he  repeated  the  visit 
after  a short  time.  Madame  Guyon  remarks,  that  La  Combe, 
w^ho  seems  to  have  been  a man  not  only  of  intelligence  but 
of  vivacity  and  generosity  of  feeling,  was  very  acceptable  to 
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her  husband.  On  this  second  visit,  he  oonvers 
husband  ft«elj.  During  the  interview,  he  was 
what  unwell ; and  with  the  view  of  recovering  i 
ing  himself  in  the  open  air,  he  went  out  and  i/i 
garden.  Soon  after,  Madame  Gujon,  at  the  p 
quest  of  her  husband,  weift  out  for  the  purpo 
him,  and  of  rendering  any  assistance  which  migb 
She  availed  herself  of  the  opportunity  whic 
afforded,  to  explain  to  him  what  she  denominate£ 
or  inward  way,  “to  vote  de  Vinterieur  a ^ 
inward  because  it  rests  upon  God,  in  distinct! 
way  which  is  outward,  and  which  rests  upon  ms 
prepared  to  receive  her  remarks,  because  he  i 
the  need  of  that  form  of  experience  which  was 
them,  and  because  he  perceived,  from  her  coun 
conversation,  and  her  life,  that  she  possessed  tl 
he  felt  himself  to  be  destitute. 

21.  La  Combe  always  admitted  afterwards,  tl 
versation  formed  a crisis  in  his  life.  Her  woi 
by  divine  power,  sunk  deep  into  his  soul.  It  w 
there,  that  he  formed  the  purpose,  with  divine  i 
be  wholly  the  Lord’s.  “ God  was  pleased,”  ss 
Guyon,  “ to  make  use  of  such  an  unworthy  ir 
myself,  in  the  communication  of  his  grace.  £ 
owned  to  me,  that  he  went  away  at  that  time  c 
quite  another  man.  I ever  afterwards  felt  ai 
him ; for  I could  not  doubt  that  he  would  be  i 
the  Lord.  But  I was  far  from  foreseeing,  tl 
ever  go  to  the  place  of  his  residence.”  Of  Ja 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  again  hereafter. 

22.  Whatever  mistakes  she  may  have  comn 
period  of  which  ive  are  now  speaking,  it  is  evid 
was  growing  in  grace.  The  world  had  lost,  in  i 
degree,  its  power.  Her  inward  nature  had  b 
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conformed  to  the  requisitions  of  the  gospel  law.  W e have 
evidence  of  this  in  various  ways.  Among  other  things, 
speaking  of  Paris,  which  had  formerly  been  to  her  a place 
of  temptation  and  injury,  she  remarks,  in  connection  with  a 
visit  which  she  was  obliged  to  make  there,  “ Paris  was  a 
place  now  no  longer  to  be  dreaded  as  in  times  past.  It  is 
true,  there  were  the  same  outward  attractions,  the  same 
thronging  multitudes  ; but  the  crowds  of  people  served  only 
to  draw  me  into  deeper  religious  recollection.  The  noise  of 
the  streets  only  augmented  my  inward  prayer.” 

23.  She  adds,  “ under  the  pressure  of  the  daily  troubles 
and  afHictions  which  befel  me,  I was  enabled,  by  divine 
grace,  to  keep  my  will,  O my  Gk)d ! subservient  to  thine.  I 
could  say  practically,  ‘ Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done.’ 
When  two  well-tuned  lutes  are  in  perfect  concert,  that  which 
is  not  touched  renders  the  same  sound  as  that  which  is 
touched.  There  is  the  same  spirit  in  both,  the  same  sound, — 
one  pure  harmony.  It  was  thus  that  my  will  seemed  to  be 
in  harmony  with  God’s  will. 

24.  “This  was  the  result  of  grace.  Grace  conquered 
nature  ; but  it  was  nature  in  its  operations^  rather  than  in  its 
essence.  My  will  was  subdued  in  its  operations  in  particu- 
lar cases,  so  that  I could  praise  the  Lord  for  entire  acquies- 
cence ; but  there  still  remained  in  it  a secret  tendency, 
when  a favorable  opportunity  should  present,  to  break 
out  of  that  harmony,  and  to  put  itself  in  revolt.  I 
have  since  found,  in  the  strange  conditions  I have  been 
obliged  to  pass  through,  how  much  I had  to  suffer  be- 
fore the  will  became  fully  broken  down,  annihilated,  as  it 
were,  not  only  in  its  selfish  operations  but  in  its  selfish 
tendencies,  and  changed  in  its  very  nature.  How  many 
persons  there  are,  who  think  their  wills  are  qhite  lost  when 
they  are  far  from  it.  In  hard  temptations  and  trials,  they 
would  find  that  a will  submissive  is  not  a will  lost ; a will 
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not  rebelttousj  .is  not  a will  annihilated.  Wl 
does  not  wish  something  for  himself ; — wealt 
ure,  conveniency,  liberty,  something?  And 
Ills  loiiid  loose  from  all  these  objects,  becav 
them,  would  soon  perceive  his  attachment 
were  once  called  upon  to  undergo  the  pr 
wholly  deprived  of  them.  On  particular  o* 
fore,  although  the  will  might  be  kept  right  ii 
so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  diving  will 
feel  the  sharp  struggle  coming  out  of  the  will 
consciousness  would  testify,  that  he  is  rend 
moment  by  moment,  only  by  divine  grace.” 

25.  These  remarks  indicate  how  closely  I 
marked  her  inward  operations.  The  realit; 
distinction  which  she  makes,  between  a will 
lost  in  its  operatiom  and  a will  lost  in  its  7 
niable.  The  explanation  of  it  is  more  do 
lo8t^  a will  annihilated^  in  the  absolute  sense 
an  absurdity.  A loss  of  the  will  in  that  sent 
sarily  imply^  not  only  the  loss  of  moral  oblig 
moral  agency.  The  explanation,  therefore,  i 
with  the  law  of  habit.  It  is^  common  saying 
second  nature.  And  It  is  certainly  a remai 
habit  will  attach  to  any  of  our  desires,  to  any 
sive  and  adectional  principles,  (and  the  sao 
of  the  will,)  a tendency  so  deep,  so  controUinj 
that  it  has  the  appearance,  as  it  has  all  the  r 
an  inherent  and  original  part  of  our  mental  < 
is  this  terrible  tendency,  (the  penalty  we  ] 
been  so  long  in  sin,)  which  plants  in  the  path 
and  truly  regenerated  man  a thousand  dan| 
is  likely,  although  it  will  not  necessarily  pr< 
victorious,  to  j;ause  him  a struggle,  more  or 
every  step  which  be. takes. 
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26.  It  is  this  teadency,  which  Madame  Guyorf  calls  the 
will’s  life  or  nature,  in  distinction  from  its  mere  operations. 
The  will  has  a false  nature,  a satanic  nature,  as  well  as  a 
true,  a divine  nature.  And  it  is  this  false  and  evil  nature, 
which  in  the  unrenewed  and  unsanctified  man  continually 
shows  itself.  Its  original  life,  such  as  it  had  when  it  came 
from  the  hand  of  God,  it  is  not  necessary  to  destroy  ; but  it 
is  necessary,  indispensably  necessary,  to  destroy  all  that 
false  and  vitiating  life,  which  sin,  availing  itself  of  the  im- 
mense influence  of  the  law  of  habit,  has  incorporated  so 
strongly  with  the  will’s  original  nature  that  they  now  seem 
to  be  one. 

27.  And  hence  the  distinction,  which  she  properly  makes,  / 
although  it  is  not  often  made,  between  a will  subdued  and 
renovated  in  its  operation,  and  the  same  will,  neither  sub- 
dued nor  renovated  in  its  life.  So  that  the  Christian  may 
properly  be  said  to  be  victorious  over  his  enemy,  when  he 
knows  that  the  enemy,  until  he  has  experienced  the  blessing 
of  sanctification  in  its  highest  sense,  is  still  sleeping  or  watch- 
ing in  his  own  bosom.  What  she  means  to  say,  therefore, 
in  connection  with  her  experience  at  the  present  time,  is, 
that  she  was  made  victorious  over  the  will’s  evil  operation, 
but  not  over  its  evil  nature ; that  she  was  kept  from  sinning, 
but  that  there  was  yet  some  unconquered  law  of  her  nature, 
which  required  her  to  be  always  watchful,  always  praying, 
always  struggling.  She  kept  her  enemy  at  bay,  but  he  was 
not  slain.  She  was  victorious,  but  still  fighting.  She  was 

a conqueror,  but  not  at  rest.  A later  period  of  her  experi- 
ence witnessed  a still  greater  victory. 

12 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Incidents  o/*  1672.  Presentiment  of  her  fathers  del 
reaches  her  soon  after  with  the  news  of  his  last 
death.  Remarks,  Affectionate  eulogium  on  her  i 
sickness  and  death.  Reference  to  the  renewed  a% 
craJtion  which  she  had  made  of  herself  in  the  yet 
act  of  consecration  reduced  to  writing  and  sign 
time,  July  22d,  1672.  Instrumentality  of  Genevu 
this  transaction.  Form  of  this  consecrating  act  o\ 
riage  covenant.  Remarks.  Dangers  connected^ 
taken  at  this  time.  Reflections  upon  it. 

Thus  passed  th6  year  1671.  I am  paiticulf 
ods  of  time,  so  far  as  I am  able  to  ascertain  tl 
not  always  easy  to  be  done.  And  the  reasc 
conn^tin^  the  dealings  of  Gk>d  and  the  progr 
ward^life  with  specific  times  and  situations,  the  i 
tion  is  aided,  and  we  caii  ha^ly  fail  to  have  t 
of  the  incidents  which  are  narrated.  Another 
opened  upon  her,  and  found  her  renewedly  c 
God,  and  growing  wiser  and  holier  through  the 
bitte*  experience.  Her  tri^s  had  been  somt 
this  year  than  in  the  preceding,  but  still  tl 
wholly  suspended.  And  as  God  designed  thi 
be  idiolly  his,  there  were  other  trials  in  pr 
were  designed  to  aid  in  this  important  result, 
therefore,  in  our  narrative,  with  such  incidents 
we  nre  able  to  gather  from  the  sonrcea  of  infoi 
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in  her  own  writings  and  in  the  writings  of  some  of  her  con- 
temporaries, which  remain  to  us. 

2.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  explain  the  impressions  which 
exist  within  us.  It  is  very  possible,  that  some  remarkable 
impressions  or  presentiments  may  be  explained  on  natural 
principles ; but  there  are  others,  of  which  it  might  not  be 
easy  to  give  a satisfactory  account  in  that  manner.  I have 
been  led  to  this  remark,  from  an  incident  which  I notice  in 
her  history.  On  a morning  of  July,  in  1672,  she  awoke 
very  early,  with  such  an  impression  on  her  mind.  “ At  four 
o^clock  in  the  morning,”  she  says,  “ I aw^oke  suddenly,  with  a 
strong  impression  or  presentiment  that  my  father  was  dead. 
And  though  at  that  time  my  soul  had  been  in  very  great 
contentment,  yet  such  w^as  my  love  for  him,  that  the  impres- 
sion I liad  of  his  death  affected  my  heart  with  sorrow,  and 
my  body  with  weakness.” 

3.  I do  not  mention  this  incident,  because  I think  it  very 
important,  or  because  I have  any  comments  to  make.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  it  was  not  a mere  transitory  impression, 
but  a presentiment  so  sudden,  so  deeply  imprinted,  so  con- 
trolling, as  to  take  entire  possession  of  the  mind.  She  was 
so  deeply  affected  by  the  conviction  of  which  she  w'as  made 
the  subject  in  this  remarkable  manner,  that  she  says  she 
could  hardly  speak. 

4.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  she  was 
not  at  her  own  home.  She  had  been  residing  some  days  at 
a Monastery,  the  Prioress  of  which  was  a personal  friend. 
It  was  some  leagues  distant  from  her  usual  place  of  resi- 
dence. She  had  gone  there  for  religious  purposes,  as  the 
place  was  favorable  to  retirement  and  to  religious  contem- 
plation. At  the  time  she  left  home,  her  father  was  residing 
at  her  house.  It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  in 
which  she  experienced  the  strong  presentiment  or  impres- 
sion of  which  we  have  spoken,  that  a man  arrived  at  the 
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Monastery  in  great  baste.  He  brought  a letter  from  her 
husband,  in  which  he  informed  her  of  her  father’s  dangeitHis 
illness.  Prompted  by  affection,  as  well  as  by  duty^  she  im- 
mediately set  out  to  visit  him ; but  on  arrivixig  at  her  resi- 
dence, she  found  him  dead. 

5.  To  her  father  she  was  tenderly  attached.  And  it 
would  seem,  from  what  we  learn  of  him,  that  she  had  reason 
to  be  so.  ‘‘  His  virtues,”  she  says,  wei‘e  so  generaUy  known 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  them.  I pass  them  in 
silence ; or  only  with  the  simple  remark,  that  as  he  passed 
througli  the  scenes  and  trials  of  his  closing  days,  he  exhib- 
ited great  reliance  on  God.  Ilis  patience  and  fajth  were 
wonderful.”  It  was  thus  that  another  tie  to  the  earth  was 
sundered  ; and  the  freedom  of  the  soul,  which  k liable  to  be 
contracted  and  shackled  even  by  the  domestic  auctions, 
when  they  are  but  partially  sanctified,  grew  wider  and 
stronger  from  the  bonds  that  were  broken. 

-Anothei  affliction  was  near  at  hand.  lie  who  gives 
himself  to  God  to  experience  under  his  hand  the  transform- 
ations of  sanctifying  grace,  must  be  willing  to  give  up  all 
objecte,  however  dear  they  may  be,  which  he  does  not  hold 
in  strict ' subordination  to  the  claims  of  divine  love^  and 
which  he  does  not  love  in  and  for  God  alone.  The  sancti- 
fication of  the  heart,  in  the  strict  and  full  sense  of  the  term, 
is  inconsistent  with  a divided  and  wmndering  affection.  A 
misplaced  love,  whether  it  be  wrong  in  its  degree  or  its 
object,  is  as  really,  though  apparently  not  as  odtausl^f^  sinful, 
as  a misplaced  hatred. 

7.  She  had  a daughter,  an  daughter ; young  it  is 
true,  only  three  years  of  age,  or  but  a little  more  than  three 
years  of  age  ; and  yet,  in  her  owm  language,  “ as  dearly  he* 
laved  as  she  was  truly  lovely P “ This  little  daughter,”  says 
the  mother,  “ had  great  beauty  of  person ; and  the  graces  of 
the  body,  which  distinguished  her,  were  equalled  by  those  of 
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'the  mind ; so  that  a p'erson  must  have  been  insensible  both 
to  beauty  aod  to  merit,  not  to  have  loved  her.  Young  a0 
she  was,  she  had  a perception^of  religious  thin^  seems 
to  ha\^e  loved  God  in  an  ext^ordinary  j^nnefi  Often  I 
found  her  in  some  retin^  plaee,  in  ^me  corner,  praying.  It 
was  her  habit,  whenever,  she  saw  ipe  at  prayer,.to  come  and 
join  with  me.  And  if,  at  any  time,  jffie  discovered  that  I 
had  been  praying  without  her,  feeling  that  something  was 
wrong,  or  that  something  was  lost,,  she  would -WeepJ^erly, 
and  exclaim  in  her  sorrow,  ‘ Ah,  moth^^^^pj^^n  fuj^y,  Ipft  J 
do  not  pray.’  When  we  were  alone,  ff  sK  spw  myf eyes 
cbsed,  as  would  naturally  be  the  case  in  my  seasoi^  ^ 
ward  recollection,  she  would  whfepef,  ‘Areyou  asleop.?,’ 
then  would  cry  out,  ‘Ah,  no?  Ypi^ar^pj^yip^ti^pil^Je^ 
Jesus;’  and  dropping ^n  her  knees  before 
begin  to  pray  too.  , 

8.  “ So  strongly  did  she  express  her  desire  and  her  deter^ 
mination  to  give  herself  to  the  Lord,  and  to  be  ^e  with  him 
in  spirit,  that  it  gave  occasion  for  reproof  on  the  part  of  her 
grandmother.  But  still  she  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
alter  her  expressions.  She  was  very  dutiful ; many  were 
her  endearments ; and  she  was  innocent  and  modest  as  a 
little  angeL  Her  father  doated  on  her.  To  her  mother  she 
was  endeared  much  more  by  the  qualities  of  her  heart,  than 
by  those  of  her  beautiful  person.  I looked  upon  her  as  iny 
great,  and  almost  my  only  consolation  on  earth ; for  she  had 
as  much  affection  for  me  as  her  surviving  brother,  who  had 
been  subjected  to  the  most  unhappy  influences,  had  aversion 
and  contempt.  She  died  of  an  unseasonable  bleeding.  But 
what  shall  I say,  — she  died  by  the  liands  of  Him,  who^was 
pleased  to  strip  me  of  all.”  Both  her  father  and  daughter 
•died  in  July,  1672. 

9.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice,  that  in  the 
latter^  part  of  the  year  1670,  more  than  a year  and  a half 
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previous  to  the  period  of  which  we  are  noijr  speaking,  she 
liad  anew  given  herself  to  Grod,  in  great  sincerity,  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  her,  without  any  reserve.  By  a solemn^  act,  to 
which  God  himself  was  a (^Urtyj  she  had  placed  herself  on 
the  altar  of  sacrifice, — “ the  altar  which  sanctifies  the  gift^ — 
never  more  to  be  taken  from  it.  She  had  left  herself  with 
God,  both  in  doing  and  suffering;  and  whatever  might  take 
place  iu  the  fulfilment  of  his  will,  she  could  never  wish  it  to 
be  otherwise.  In  all  the  trials  to  which  he  had  seen  fit  to 
subject  her,  no  whisper  of  complaint,  no  word  of  murmur, 
had  ever  escaped  her  lips.  But  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
she  had  not  as  yet  committed  her  religious  purposes  to  die 
formality  of  a written  record.  At  least,  we  have  no  mention 
of  any  such  thing.  It  was  a mental  purpose,  communicated 
to  Him  who  is  emphatically  Mind  ; a simple  transaction 
between  her  soul  and  God,  of  which  Gk>d  alone  was  the  wit- 
ness. It  was  possible,  however,  that  she  might  forget,  that 
she  might  be  faithless.  There  were  yet  many  and  heavy 
trials  before  her. 

10.  Her  pious  and  deeply  experienced  friend,  Grenevieve 
Granger,  Prioress  of  the  Benedictines,  had  never  ceased  to 
take  an  interest  in  her  spiritual  progress.  It  is  probable 
that  she  well  understood  (and  perhaps  she  was  indebted  for 
the  views  she  entertained  to  the  incidents  and  results  of  her 
own  past  experience)  that  there  were  some  things  in  the 
process  of  inward  crucifixion,  some  things  in  what  I think 
may  be  appropriately  termed  the  “ baptism  of  fircy^  which 
remained  unaccomplished.  She  did  not  cease,  therefore,  in 
accordance  with  that  direction  of  Scripture  which  requires 
us  to  “ bear  each  other’s  burdens,”  to  sympathize  in  the  vari- 
ous trials  which  Madame  Guyon  had  been  called  to  pass 
through,  to  pray  for  her,  and  to  advise  h|!|c.  Among  other® 
things,  she  wished  to  add  new  solemnity  and  interest  to  the 
matter  of  her  consecration ; a consecration  made  on  prin- 
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ciples  of  an  entire  and  p^/nnanent  surrender  of  herself  to 
God,  which  have  already  been  explained.  In  carrying  her 
object  into  effect,  she  selected  as  a day  especially  appropri- 
ate to  her  purpose,  the  22d  of  July,  the  month  in  which 
Madame  Guyon  had  experienced  the  heavy  afflictions  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken,  although  it  was  not  selected  on 
that  account. 

11.  It  was  on  that  day  and  month,  four  years  before,  after 
years  of  inquiry  and  struggle,  that  she  had  first  believed  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  such  a manner  as  to  bring  into  her 
soul  the  sense  of  forgiveness,  and  to  fill  it  with  inward  peace. 
It  was,  therefore,  a day  to  be  remembered  with  gratitude ; 
as  we  find  that  it  was  remembered  through  her  whole  life. 
Genevieve  Granger,  in  the  course  of  that  friendly  corres- 
pondence which  had  existed  between  them  for  some  years, 
sent  word  to  her,  that  she  wished  her  to  notice  the  approach- 
ing anniversary  of  that  day  in  a special  manner,  by  acts  of 
worship  and  by  alms.  She  wished  her  also  to  examine,  and 
if  she  approved  of  it,  to  sign  what  might  perhaps  be  called  a 
marriage  covenant  with  the  Saviour,  which  she  had  herself 
drawn  up,  in  very  concise  terms,  for  Madame  Guyon’s  use. 
Perhaps  she  had  in  mind  that  interesting  passage  of  the 
Scriptures,  “ The  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come  ; and  his 
wife  hath  made  herself  ready  ; and  to  her  was  granted  that 
she  should  be  arrayed  in  tine  linen,  clean  and  white ; for  the 
fine  linen  is  the  righteousness  of  saints.^^  * These  suggestions, 
coming  from  a source  which  she  had  been  accustomed  greatly 
to  respect,  could  not  fail  to  be  attended  to.  And  especially 
so,  as  they  corresponded  entirely  with  her  own  views  and 
feelings.  The  act  or  covenant  of  Consecration,  drawn  up  in 
accordance  with  those  expressions  of  Scripture  which  speak 
of  the  church  as  ^e  bride  or  spouse  of  God,  with  her  signa- 
ture appended,  w£^  as  follows 

* Rev.  xix.  7, 8. 
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I henceforth  take  Jesus  Christ  to  be  mine,  I promise  to 
receive  him  as  a husband  to  me.  And  I give  myself  to  kimj 
unworthy  though  I am^  to  be  his  spouse.  1 ask  of  him^  in 
t/ds  marriage  of  spirit  vfiUs  spirit^  that  I may  be  of  the  same 
ntind  with  him^ — meeky  pure,  nothing  in  myself  and  united  in 
God's  will.  And, pledged  as  lam  to  be  his,  I accept,  as  a 
part  of  my  marriage  portion,  the  temptations  and  sorwaws, 
the  crosses  and  the  contempt  which  fell  to  him. 

Jeanne  M.  B.  De  La  Mothe  Guyon, 

Sealed  with  her  ring. 

12.  This  transaction,  simple  in  appearance  but  carried 
through  with  sincere  and  earnest  solemnity  of  spirit,  was 
much  blessed  to  her.  From  this  time  onward,  she  could  not 
look  upon  herself  as  her  own,  even  in  that  limited  and 
mitigated  sense  which  -often  characterizes  a high  state  of 
religious  experience.  She  felt  that  there  was  a sanctity  in 
the  relation  which  had  thus  been  voluntarily  established, 
which  it  would  have  been  the  highest  impiety,  as  it  would 
have  caused  the  deepest  sorrow,  ever  knowingly  to  violate. 
She  had  an  inward  and  deeper  sense  of  consecration,  both 
of  body  and  spirit,  such  as  she  had  not  experienced  at  any 
time  before.  God  himself  has  condescended  to  say,  speak- 
ing of  those  who  constifute  his  true  people,  “ I am  married 
to  them.”  Jer.  iii.  14. 

13.  In  examining  the  record  of  her  life,  I find  an  inci- 
dent mentioned  without  date ; but  from  the  connedlion  in 
which  it  appears,  I refer  it  to  this  period.  My  husband,” 
she  says,  “ and  I,  took  a little  journey  together,  in  which 
both  my  resignation  and  humility  were  exercised ; yet  without 
difficulty  or  constraint,  so  powerful  was  the  influence  of 
divine  grace.  We  all  of  us  came  near  perishing  in  a river, 
which  we  found  it  necessary  to  pass.  The  carriage,  in 
passing  through  the  water,  sunk  in  the  moving  sand  at  the 
bottom,  which  rendered  our  position  very  dangerous.  \ Oth- 
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ers,  who  were  with  us,  threw  themselves  out  of  the  carriage, 
in  excessive  fright.  But  I found  my  thoughts  so  much 
taken  up  with  God,  that  I had  no  distinct  sense  of  the  dan- 
ger to  which  we  were  really  exposed.  God,  to  whom  my 
mind  was  inwardly  drawn,  delivered  me  from  the  perils  to 
which  we  were  exposed,  >vilh  scarcely  a thought  on  my  part 
of  avoiding  them.  It  is  true,  that  the  thought  of  being 
drowned  passed  across  my  mind,  but  it  caused  no  other  sensa- 
tion or  reflection  in  me  than  this,  — that  I felt  quite  contented 
and  willing  that  it  should  be  so,  if  it  were  my  heavenly 
Father's  choice. 

14.  “ It  may  be  said,  and  perhaps  with  some  reason,  that  I 
was  rash  in  not  exhibiting  more  anxiety,  and  in  not  making 
greater  effort  to  escape.  But  I am  obliged  to  add,  in  justi- 
fication of  myself,  that  it  is  better  to  perish,  trusting  calmly 
in  God's  providence,  than  to  make  our  escape  from  danger, 
trusting  in  ourselves.  But  what  do  I say?  JF/ien  we  trust 
171  God^  it  is  im'possihle  to  perish.  At  least  it  is  so  in  the 
spiritual  sense.  Trust  itself  is  salvation.  It  is  my  pleasure, 
my  happiness,  to  be  indebted  to  God  for  every  thing.  In 
this  state  of  mind,  I cannot  fail  to  be  content  in  the  trials 
which  he  sees  fit  to  send  upon  me.  In  the  spirit  of  acqui- 
escence in  God's  will,  I would  rather  endure  them  all  my  life 
long,  than  put  an  end  to  them  in  a dependence  on  myself." 
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CHAPTER  jXIII. 

Birth  of  a son.  Her  reUffwus  state  at  this  period,  1673.  Death  of 
Genevieve  Granger.  Their  intimacy  with  each  other.  Remarks 
on  this  affliction.  General  remarks  on  worldly-  attachments 
and  supports.  Her  second  visit  to  the  city  of  Orleans.  Inter- 
view and  conversation  with  a Jesuit.  Remarks  upon  it.  Com- 
ments on  rnidne  spiritual  earnestness  or  spiritual  impetuosity. 
Writes  to  a person  of  distinction  and  merit  for  his  advice. 
Withdraws  her  request.  Result,  and  remarks  upon  this  incident 
Marks  of  distinction  between  the  wholly  and  the  partially  sartcti- 
fied  mind.  Lawsuit.  Herjsonduct  in  connection  with  it.  Re- 
marks, 

One  of  the  incidents  of  ^ the  jear  1673,  to  which  these 
series  of  events  now  bring  us,  was  the  birth  of  her  fourth 
child,  a son,  whom  Providence  had  given  her  in  the  place 
of  the  too  much  idolized  boy,  whom  she  had  lost  two  years 
before.  This  son*  who  stems  to  have  proved  himself  worthy 
of  her  afiectlbns,  grew  up  to  manhood.  But  the  grace  of 
God  enabled  her  to  love  liim  with  that  pure  and  chastened 
affection  which  holds  evevy  thing  in  subordination  to  the 
divine  will. 

2.  At  the  time  of  the  birth,  and  during  the  early  period 
of  the  life  of  this  childy  she  speaks  6f  herself  as  being  the 
subject  of  great  inward  support  and  consolation.  Her  feel- 
ings may  perhaps  be  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  Psalm- 
ist,— language,  which,  in  various  ages  of  the  world,  has  found 
a response  in  many  pious  botems,  “ Blessed  be  the  Lord, 
because  he  hatl^heard  the  voice  of  my  suppRcations.  The 
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Jjiird  is  mj  strength  and  my  shieldc.  My  JieaH  tmgted  in 
him,  and  lam  hdped;  therefore  my  heart  greatly  rejoicee  ; 
(tad  with  my  song  will  1 praise  htifn^  ^ 

3.  But*  this  season  of  consolation*  was  succeeded  by  a 
trial  unexpected  and  severe.  This  was  the  sickness  and 
^eath  of  her  religious  ^end^d  confidant,  Genevieve  Gran- 
ger. To  this  intelligent  and  p^us  woman  she  had  often 
g6ne  for  advic^  and  support,  when  her  way  seemed  dark, 
and  >vhen  her  heart  was  sorrtiptfuL  Many  were  the  hours 
which  she  had  passed  with  her  in  religious  conversation ; 
and  perhaps  m some  cases  she  looked  to  her  more,  and 
relied  on  her  more,  than  was  entirely  consistent  with  a simple 
and  unwavering^ependenco.  on  God  alone  for  wisdom  and 
strength.  Perhaps  it  wouldmot  be  too  much  to  say,  that  at 
this  period,  and^r  some  years  previous,  she  regarded  her, 
in  her  trials  and  her  want  of  experience,  as  almost  indispen- 
sable. Certain  it  is,  that  she  repeatedly  mentions  it  as  one 
of  her  heavy  do«iestic  affictions,  that  great  efforts  were 
made  to  prevent  her  interviews,  — the  only  worldly  con- 
solation which  seemed  to  be  left  to  her,  — with  this  pious 
woman. 

4.  It  increased  her  affliction,,  that  she  was  not  enabled  to 
be  present  with  her  in  her  last  sickness  and  at  the  time  of 
her  death.  She  was  absent  at  the  time,  at  a place  called  St. 
Heine.  Near  the  close  of  the  life  of  the  Prioress,  some  one 
spoke  to  her  in  relation  to  Madaxae^Guyon,  with  the  design, 
it  would  seem,  of  awakening  her  from  a lethargy  into  which 
she  had  fallen.  Her  mind  rallied  at  a name  so  dear,  and 
she  made  the  single  remark,  “ I have  always  loved  her  in 
God  and  for  God.”  These  were  her  last  words.  She  died 
soon  after. 

5.  When  I received  this  news,”  says  Madame  Guyon, 


* Ps.  xxviii.  6,  7. 
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I must  confess,  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  afflicting  strolMS 
which  I had  ever  experienced.  I could  not  help  the  thought, 
that,  if  I had  been  with  her  at  the  time  of  her  death,  I'might 
have  spoken  to  her,  and  might  have  received  her  last  in- 
structions. She  had  been  a great  help  to  me.  In  some  of 
my  afflictions,  it  is  true,  I could  not  see,  her.  £ffl>rts  werg 
made  to  prevent  it.  This  was  especially  the  case  for  a few 
months  before  her  death.  Bat  still,  such  our  sympa- 
thy of  spirit,  that  the  remembrance,  — the  thought  of  what 
she  might  have  said  or  done, was  a support  to  me»  The 
Lord  was  merciful,  even  in  this  renewed  and  h^yy  afflic- 
tion. He  had  taught  me  inwardly,  before  her  death,  that  my 
attachment  to  her,  and  my  dependence  on  her,  were  so  great, 
that  it  would  be  profitable  for  ^ me  to  be  deprived  of  her.” 
But  the  necessity  of  this  event,  considered  in  its  religious 
bearings,  did  not  prevent  its  being  keenly  painfiil  to  nature. 

6.  Those  who  expfjrience  the  crucifixion  of  nature,  in 
the  full  extent  of  those  terms,  will  find  it  necessary  to  die  to 
all  human  attachments,  — not  in  the  absolute  sense,  it  is  true, 
because  such  attachmi  nts  arb  undoubtedly  right  and  well  in 
their  place ; but  it  will  be  necessary  to  die  to  them,  so  ihr,  at 
least,  as  they  imply  a reliance  and  confidence  in  the  creature, 
which  interferes  in  the  least  degree  with  entire  reliance  upon 
God.  For  wise  reasons,  therefore,  God  saw  fit  to  take  from 
her  this  prop. 

7.  ^^Oh,  adorable  conduct  of  my  God!”  she  exclaims. 

There  must  be  no  guide,  no  prop  for  the  person  whom 

thou  art  leading  into  the  regions  of  doikness  and  death. 
There  must  be  no  conductor,  no  support  to  the  soan  udiom 
thou  art  determined  to  destroy  by  the  entire  destruction  of 
the  natural  life.”  Every  thing  upon  which  the  soul  rests, 
out  of  God^  must  be  smitten,  whether  reputation,  or  prop- 
erty, or  health,  or  symmetry  of  person,  or  friends,  or  father, 
or  mother,  or  wife,  or  husband,  or  children. 
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. 8.  ITe,  who  loses  his  life,  shcdl  find  it  Well  does  she 
add,  “ We  are  fbund  bj  hg^g  lost ; we  are  sav^ed  hj  being 
destroyed  \ we  are  |}uilt  up  by  being  fost  demolished.  Man 
erects  his  inward  temple  with  much  industry  and  care ; and 
he  is  obliged  to  do  it  with  such  materials  as  he  has.  All 
this  structure  and  superstructure,  whatever  it  may  be  and  to 
whatever  extent  it  may  be  carried,  is  a new  modeling  apd 
building  up  of  the  old  Adam^'  ^ut  all  this  is  removed,  and 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  remould  and  destroyed,' when  God 
comes  into  the  soul,  and  builds  a new  and  divine  temple^ -^—41 
temple  not  made  with  hands,  and  of  materials  .which  endhre 
forever.  Oh,  secrets  of  the  incomprehensible  wisdom  of  God, 
unknown  to  miy  J^esides  himself  and  to  those  whm|^e  has 
especially  taught,  — yet  man,  who  has  just  beguiOwbBSb^ 
ence,  wants  to  penetrate  and  set  bounds  to  it  I Who  k 
that  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  or  who  hath  been  his 
counsellor  ? It  is  a wisdom  only  to  be  known  through  death 
to  self  which  is  the  same  thing  as  death  to  every  thing  that 
sets  itself  up  in  opposition  to  the  true  light.”  ^ 

9.  1 will  here  mention  an  incident  of  a religious  nature, 
which  seems  to  be  worth  noticing.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  she  visited  the  city  of  Orleans  a second  time,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  present  at  the  marriage  of  her  brother. 
WTiile  there,  she  became  acquainted  with  an  individual  of 
the  society  of  the  Jesuit^l^o  exhibited  some  interest  in 
hearing  the  details  of  hert^gious  experience.  She  corres- 
ponded to  this  desire,  with  much  vivacity  and  very  fully. 
The  effort  to  relate  her  feelings  t*eacted  upon  herself,  and 
gave  a high  degree  of  sensible  satisfaction,  in  distinction 
from  that  satisfaction  which  results  solely  from  the  discharge 
of  duty,  — so  that*^she  was  led  to  speak  of  her  views  and 
feelings  at  much  length.  This  conversation,  which  to  most 
persons  would  have  appeared  commendable  rather  than 
otherwise,  caused  her  considerable  regret  afterwards.  She 
18 
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began  to  see,  that,  in  the  progress  of  reli^on,  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  do  the  right  thing,  but  to  do  it  in  the  right 
spirit.  The  source  of  her  sorrow  was,  that  sh^  found  on 
re  flection  that  she  had  spoken  from  the  life  of  nature,  not 
excluding  a degree  of  8clf-gra|ulation,  which  she  probably 
did  not  perceive  at  the  time, — and  not  wholly  from  a single 
eye  to  Gk)d’8  glory. 

10.  “I  was  too  forwai-d,**  she  says,  ^ and  free  in  speak- 
ing to  him  of  spiritual  things,  thinking  I was  doing  well ; 
but  I experienced  an  inward  condemnation  for  it  afterwards. 
The  conversation,  in  itself  considered,  might  not  have  been 
objectionable ; but  the  manner  of  it,  or  rather  the  inward 
spirit  of  it,  was  to  some  degree  wrong.  And  I was  so  sensi- 
ble that  the  spirit  of  nature,  in  distinction  from  the  spirit  of 
grace,  dictated  in  part  what  I said,  and  was  so  aflUcted  at  it, 
that  I was  kept,  with  divine  aid,  from  falling  into  the  like 
fault  again.  How  often  do  we  mistake  natifre  for  grace ! 
Sanctification  does  not  necessarily  imply  a want  of  earnest- 
ness. Far  from  it.  A holy  soul,  feeling  the  importance 
of  holiness  as  no  other  one  can,  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
earnest  But  that  holy  earnestness  which  comes  wholly  from 
God,  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  presence  and  operation 
of  all  those  influences,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  are 
separate  from  God.” 

11.  There  is  much  truth  in  these  views,  which  we  find 
here  and  elsewhere  in  her  writings.  There  is  undoubtedly 
such  a thing  as  spiritual  forwardness,  (perhaps  We  may  call 
it  religious  impetuosity,)  which  is  eminently  religious  in 
appearance,  but  which  is  sometimes  much  less  truly  and 
purely  religious  than  it  seems  to  be.  This  state  oi  mind  is 
not,  generally  speaking,  destitute  of  the  religious  element ; 
but  it  is  constituted  of  the  religious  element,  impelled  and 
influenced,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  bg  the  natural  eUmenl. 
Eminently  religious  persons,  as  they  go  on  frwn  one  varia- 
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tion  and  degree  of  inward  experience  to  another,  generally 
pass  through  this  state  at  86me  stage  of  their  experience ; 
and  it  is  generally  a long  time  before  they  can  perceive 
clearly,  in  opposition  to  their  former  views,  that  it  is  not  the 
highest  and  best  state.  They  learn  it  after  a time.  They 
perceive,  in  the  result  of  their  inward  teachings,  that  there  is 
nothing  absolutely  true  and  absolutely  safe  in  religion,  ex- 
cept what  is  done  in  recollection ; that  is  to  say,. which  is 
done  deliberately,  in  the  clear  perception  of  the  object,  and 
is  done  conscientiously,  in  the  clear  sense  of  religious  duty. 
He  who  acts  recollectedly^  and  only  he,  can  say  with  confi- 
dence, that  he  acts  with  a single  eye  to  God’s  glory. 

12.  Another  incident,  which  seems  to  me  to  indicate  her 
progress  in  inward  sanctification,  may  properly  be  introduced 
here.  “ One  day,”  she  says,  “ laden  with  sorrow,  and  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  I wished  to  have  some  conversation 
with  an  individual  of  distinction  and  merit,  w’ho  often  came 
into  our  vicinity,  and  was  regarded  as  a person  deeply  reli- 
gious. I wrote  him  a letter,  in  which  I requested  the  favor 
of  a personal  interview,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  from 
him  some  instruction  and  advice.  But  reflecting  on  the 
subject,  after  I had  written  the  letter,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
had  done  wrong.  The  Spirit  of  God  seemed  to  utter  itself 
in  my  heart,  and  to  say,  ‘ What ! dost  thou  seek  for  ease  ? 
Art  thou  unwilling  to  bear  the  Lord’s  hand,  which  is  thus 
imposed  upon  you  ? Is  it  necessary  to  be  so  hasty  in  throw- 
ing off  the  yoke,  grievous  though  it  be  ? ’ 

13.  “ In  this  state  of  mind,  I wrote  another  letter  to  the 
individual  whom  I have  mentioned,  in  which  I withdrew  my 
request,  stating  to  him  that  my  first  letter  had  been  written, 
I had  reason  to  fear,  without  a suitable  regard  to  God’s 
providence  and  will,  and  partly,  at  least,  from  the  fearful  or 
selfish  suggestions  of  the  life  of  nature ; and  as  he  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  faithful  to  God,  I hoped  he  would  not  dis- 
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approve  of  my  acting  with  this  Chzistiaii  simplicity.  I 
supposed,  from  the  high  reputation  which  ha  enjoyed  as  a 
Christian,  that  he  would  have  appreciated  my  modves,  and 
have  received  this  second  communicatioii  in  the  Christian 
spirit  in  which  I hoped  it  was  written. 

14.  But,  to  my  surprise,  he  did  not  On  the  contrary, 
he  resented  it  highly.  And  I think  we  may  well  inquire, 
wliat  explanation  shall  we  give  of  this  sort  of  Christianity  ? 
That  this  person  was  religious,  in  the  imperfect  or  mitigated 
sense  of  the  term,  1 doubt  not  He  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  eminently  re  ligious ; but  it  is  still  true,  that  his 
religion,  whatever  may  have  been  the  degree  of  it,  was 
mixed  up,  pervaded  and  animated,  more  or  less,  on  different 
occasions,  with  the  life  and  activities  of  nature.  Certain  it 
is,  that  the  life  of  nature,  or  that  life  which  has  self  and  no/ 
God  for  its  basis,  was  not  wholly  slain  within  him.  He 
could  not  say,  under  all  circumstances,  ‘ It  is  well.  Thy  will 
be  done!’” 

15.  In  connection  with  the  conduct  of  this  individual,  she 
makes  some  profitable  remarks.  Referring  lo  the  important 
results  which  characterize  the  experience  of  what  she  ap- 
propriately terms  inward  deaths  she  says,  that  the  soul,  which 
comes  out  of  it  in  the  brightness  of  the  new  spiritual  resur- 
rection, is  purified  from  its  selfishness,  like  gold  in  the  fur- 
nace, and  finds  itself  clothed  in  those  dispositions  and  divine 
states  which  shone  in  the  nature  and  life  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Formerly,  although  it  had  submitted  itself  to  (Sod  in  the 
matter  of  its  salvation  through  Christ,  it  was  still  proud  of 
its  own  wisdom,  and  inordinately  attached  to  its  own  will ; 
but  now,  in  the  crucifixion  of  nature  and  in  the  life  of  sanc- 
tification, it  seeks  all  its  wisdom  from  God,  renders  obedience 
with  the  simplicity  of  a little  child,  and  recognizes  no  will 
but  God’s  will.  Formerly,  selfishly  jealous  of  what  it  con- 
sidered its  rights,  it  was  ready  to  take  fire  on  many  occasion^ 
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which  presented  themselves,  however  unimportant  they  might 
be  ; but  now,  when  it  comes  in  conflict  with  others,  it  yields 
readily  and  without  reluctance.  It  does  not  yield,  after  a 
great  effort  and  with  pain,  as  if  under  a process  of  discipline, 
but  naturally  and  easily.  Formerly,  even  when  it  could 
justly  be  said  to  be  religious  to  some  extent,  it  was  puffed 
up  at  times  with  more  or  less  of  vanity  and  self-conceit,  but 
now,  it  loves  a low  place,  poverty  of  spirit,  meekness,  humil- 
iation. Formerly,  although  it  loved  others,  it  loved  itself 
more,  and  placed  itself  above  them ; but  now,  rejoicing 
equally  in  the  happiness  of  others,  it  possesses  a boundless 
charity  for  its  neighbor,  bearing  with  his  faults  and  weak- 
nesses, and  winning  him  by  love.  The  rage  of  the  wolf, 
which  still  remained  in  some  degree,  and  sometimes  showed 
itself,  is  changed  into  the  meekness  of  the  lamb.” 

Such  are  the  accurate  terms  in  which  she  discriminates 
between  the  Christian  life  in  its  ordinary  appearance  of  par- 
tial sanctification,  and  the  same  life  when  it  becomes  a “ new 
Christ,”  by  experiencing  a more  full  and  complete  regenera- 
tion into  the  purity,  simplicity,  and  beauty  of  the  divine 
image.  * 

16.  About  this  time,  a matter  occurred  which  illustrates 
her  character  in  other  respects.  A ceit^n  pmon,  whose 
name  is  not  given,  prompted  either  by  malice  or  by  avarice, 
attempted,  by  false  pretences,  to  extort  a large  sum  of  money 
from  her  husband.  The  claim,  which  had  the  appearance 
of  being  one  of  long  standing,  was  for  two  hundred  thousand 
livres,  '♦^rhich  the  claimant  pretended  was  due  to  him  from 
Madame  Guyon  and  her  brother  conjointly.  The  claimant 
was  supported  in  his  unjust  demand,  for  what  reasons  is  not 
known,  by  the  powerful  infiuence  of  the  king’s  eldest  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  They  tampered  with  her  brother, 
who  was  so  young  and  inexperienced  as  not  to  understand 
the  merits  of  the  case,  in  such  a manner  as  to  obtain  his 
1?  * 
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signatare  to  certain  important  papers  wliich  were  to  be  used 
in  the  triaL  They  had  given  him  to  understand,  that,  if 
they  succeeded  in  the  establishment  of  their  daim,  he  should 
not  pay  anything. 

Madame  Gkiyon  felt  that  a great  wrong  was  about  to  be 
done.  Her  husband,  perplexed  by  Uie  apparent  intricacy 
of  the  affair,  or  perhaps  terrified  by  the  influence  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  was  unwilling  to  contend.  And  it  fur- 
nished occasion,  without  any  good  reason,  for  new  dissatis- 
faction with  his  wife,  aud  for  new  marks  of  ill  treatment. 
I When  the  day  of  trial  came,  after  her  usual  religious  duties, 

I in  which  we  may  well  suppose  that  she  commended  this  try- 

1 ing  business  to  divine  direction,  she  says  that  she  felt  it  her 

■ duty  to  take  the  unusual  course  of  going  personally  to  the 

^ judges,  and  making  her  representations  of  the  case  before 

them. 

* "I  was  wonderfully  assisted,”  she  says,  ^^to  understand 

aiul  explain  the  turns  and  artiflces  of  this  business.  The 
t judge  whom  I flrst  visited,  was  so  surprised  to  see  the  affair 

so  different  from  what  he  thought  it  before,  that  he  himself 
exhorted  me  to  see  the  other  judges,  and  especially  the  In- 
tendant,  or  presiding  judge,  who  was  just  then  going  to  the 
Court,  and  was  quite  misinformed  about  the  matter.  God 
enabled  me  to  manifest  the  truth  in  so  dear  a light,  and 
I gave  such  power  to  my  words,  that  the  Intendant  thanked 

me  for  having  so  seasonably  come  to  undeceive,  and  set  him 
to  rights  in  the  affair.  He  assured  me,^  that,  if*)  had  not 
taken  this  course,  the  cause  would  have  been  lost.  And  as 
they  saw  the  falsehood  of  every  statement,  they  would  not 
only  have  refused  the  plaintiff  his  claim,  but  would  have 
condemned  him  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  suit,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  position  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  so  far 
led  astray  by  the  plaintifiT,  as  to  lend  his  name  and  influence 
to  the  prosecution.  In  order  to  save  the  honor  of  the  prince, 
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it  wa§  decided  that  we  should  pay  to  the  plaintiff  fifty 
crowns ; so  that  his  claim  of  two  hundred  thou^d  livres 
satisfied  by  the  payment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
Thus  moderatdy  and  speedily  ended  an  affair,  which  at  one 
time  appeared  very  weighty  and  alarming.  My  husband 
was  exceedingly  pleased  at  what  I had  done.” 

17.  We  mention  this  prosecution  and  the  ciroumstances 
attending  it,  not  merely  as  an  incident  which  may  properly 
be*  regarded  as  constituting^a  portion  of  her  life,  hut  as  illus- 
trative of  character.  X^ependentjy  of  the  grace  of  Gh)d, 
which  gave  to  her  character  its  crowning  exceBence,  we 
have  in  some  incidents  of  this  kii^  an  evidence  (ff  what  she 
was  by  nature ; of  her  deamesS  of  percepdpn,  h^  firamess 
of  purpose,  and  her  eloquence,  ffiie  had  a that  #as 

formed  by  the  God  who  made  it  to  infinence  otlier  minds. 
It  was  only  necessary  to  see  her  and  to  heaj^er,  in  order 
to  feel  her  ascendency ; not  an  ascendency  which  was  de- 
rived from  position,  but  an  ascendency  which  carried  its 
title  in  itself;  not  an  ascendency  that  was  assumed,  but  an 
ascendency  given. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


1674.  Cimmencement  of  her  itate  of  privation  or  desdUoiim, 
Her  account  of  iL  Method  of  proceeding^  in  correctly  estimating 
this  part  of  her  life.  Analysis  and  explanation  of  the  state  into 
which  she  had  fallen,  Joy  not  religion.,  but  merely  an  incident 
to  it.  Her  remarks  on  the  subject.  Advice  of  Monsieur  Bertol 
in  gelation  to  her  state.  Unfavorable  results.  Advice  of  another 
dli^tinguished  individual.  Unkind  treatment  which  she  experi- 
cnced  from  him.  Correspondence  with  a Jesuit,  Remarks. 

It  was  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  year  1674,  (unless  perhaps 
we  should  assign  it  near  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  an 
arrangement  which  finds  something  in  its  favor,)  that  Mad- 
ame Guyon  entered  into  what  she  terms  her  state  of  priva- 
tion or  desolation.  It  continued,  with  but  slight  variations, 
for  something  more  than  six  years.  • 

2.  Her  experience  at  this  time  was  in  some  respects 
peculiar,  so  much  so  as  to  require  explanations  at  some 
length,  both  to  make  it  understood  in  itself,  and  to  make  it  in 
some  degree  profitable  to  others.  " I seemed  to  myself  cast 
down,”  she  says,  as  it  were,  from  a throne  of  enjoyment, 
like  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  live  among  beasts,  — a very  trying 
and  deplorable  state,  when  regarded  independently  of  its 
relations,  and  yet  exceedingly  profitable  to  me  in  the  end,  in 
consequence ‘of  the  use  which  Divine  Wisdom  made  of  it. 
Considered  in  comparison  with  my  former  state  of  enjoy- 
ment, it  was  a state  of  emptiness,  darkness,  and  sorrow,  and 
went  far  beyond  any  trials  I had  ever  yet  met  with.” 

3.  In  giving  an  account  of  this  portion  of  her  life,  a 
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person  wonkl  be  likelj  te  make  mkUkes,  if  be  proceeded 
without  a careful  oomparisoa  of  the  statements  made  in 
different  parts  of  her  writiogs.  If  suitable  care  is  taken  in 
this  respect,  there  will  be  found  to  be  no  diificultj,  1 think, 
in  giving  a correct  view  of  it.  Looking  at  the  subject  with 
the  aids  which  are  thus  afforded  us,  we  proceed,  therefore, 
to  saj,  that  the  privation  or  desolation,  which  she  speaks  of, 
particularly  in  its  incipient  state,  was  not  a privation  of  de- 
sire, of  hop%  and  of  holy  purpose ; but  o£  sensible  cons<^tions. 
The  Christian  life,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  terms,  is  a 
of  fitith.  This  is  generally  admitted  and  understood ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  equd||^  well  understood,  that  to 
live  by  emotions^  to  draw  our  dfetivity  and  our  hope^i^m 
sensible  joys,  is  to  live  by  sight  rf^her  than  by 
is  not  life ; but  merely  an  incident  of  life.  ^ , 

4.  God  designed  to  make  her  his  own,  in  the  highest  and 
fullest  sense  ; he  wished  her  to  possess  the  true  life,  the  life 
unmingled  with  any  element  which  is  not  true ; in  other 
words,  a liife  which  flows  directly  and  unceasingly  from  the 
divine  nature.  And  in  order  to  do  this,  it  became  with  Him, 
if  we  mhy  so  express  it,  a matter  o£  necessity,  that  He  should 
take  -from  her  every  possible  inward  support,  separate  and 
distinct  from  that  of  unmixed,  naked  faith.  “We  walk  by 
faith f says  the  iq^ostle,  “ and  not  by  sight.”  2d  Cor.  v.  6,  7, 
And  again,  ^The  life  whi^Lnow  live  in  the  flesh,  I live 
by  the  fedth  of  the  Sem  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave 
himself  for  me.”  Galat.  ii.  20. 

Accordingly,  He  so  ordered  it  in  his  providences,  that 
tnose  inward  consolations,  which  had  hitherto  supported  her 
60  much  in  her  trials,  should  be  taken  away ; except  those 
which  are  based  upon  the  exercise  of  pure  or  simple  belief  ' 
in  the  divine  word  and  character.  The  joys  which  arise 
from  this  source,  although  they  may  temporarily  be  per- 
plexed and  diminished  by  counteracting  influences,  arise  by 
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a necessary  and  nnchangeable  law,  and  can  neyer  fidl  .to 
exist  But  a large  portion  of  her  inward  consolations,  as  is 
generally  the  case  at  this  period  of  religious  experience, 
arose  from  other  causes  and  in  other  ways,  connected  in 
some  respects  and  to  some  extent,  it  is  probable,  with  the 
faith  she  possessed,  but  not  directly  based  upon  it  All  this 
Gk>d  saw  fit  to  take  away.  And  not  making  the  juroper  dis- 
tinctions in  the  case,  and  estimating  her  situation  more  by 
what  she  had  lost  than  by  what  she  retained,  it  seemed  to 
her,  that  oM  peace,  that  aU  consolation,  whatever  cause  or 
source  it  might  arise  from,  was  gone.  So  far  as  joy  was 
concerned,  her  heart  waa  desolate. 

6.  And  this  was  not  alL  In  this  state  of  things,  she  com- 
mitted the  great  mistake  of  looking  upon  the  absence  of  joy 
as  evidence  of  the  ah$enee  of  the  divine  favor.  After  men- 
tioning that  *Bhe  was  left  without  friends  and  other  sources 
of  consolation,  she  adds,  ^ to  coipplete  my  distress,  I seemed 
to  he  left  without  God  him$e\f^  who  alone  could  support  me 
in  such  a distressing  state.”  That  is  to  say,  if  I rigbtly 
understand  her  meaning,  finding  that  her  joys  were  gone, 
which  had  been  as  a sort  of  sunlight  to  her  soul^  ^e  drew 
the  conclusion,  that  God  was  gone.  I am  ready  to  concede 
that  the  mistake  was  an  easy  and  perhaps  a natural  one,  but 
it  was  none  the  less  a mistake ; a mistake  vital  in  its  prin- 
ciple and  terrible  in  its  consequences.  The  reader  will 
notice,  that  since  the  time  she  had  consecrated  herself  to  the 
Lord  to  be  wholly  his,  in  the  full  and  absolute  sense  of  the 
terms,  God  had  been  pursuing  a course  which  was  wisely 
adapted  to  secure  her  whole  heart  to  himself.  He  had  tried 
her  sometimes  in  one  direction  and  sometimes  in  another, 
and  through  grace  had  found  her  faithful.  But  during  all 
these  trials  it  will  be  noticed  that  she  was  sustained,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  short  intervals,  by  inward  consola- 
tions. There  was,  generally  speaking,  a high  state  of  pleas- 
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aat  and  fi^quentlj  of  joyous  emotionality.  So  that,  instead 
of  living  upon  “every  word  which  proceeds  from  Gk)d’8 
mouth/’  in  other  words,  instead  of  living  upon  Gk>d’s  will, 
which,  more  appropriately  than  anything  else,  may  be 
called  angels’  food,  and  which,  whatever  may  be  thought 
to  the  contrary,  is  and  can  be  the  only  true  bread  of  life,  she 
jwas  living  upon  her  con$olaitiom-  Strange  it  i^  that  we  find 
itrso  difficult  to  perceive,  that  the  joys  of  God  are  not  God 
himself. 

7.  It  is  true,  undoubtedly^  that  we  may  enjoy  the  will  of 
Gk>d  in  the  joys  of  God ; that  is  to  say,  while  we  may  take 
a degree  of  satisfaction  in  the  oonsolations  themselves,  we 
may  rejoice  in  them  chiefiy  and  especially  as  indicative  of 
the  divine  wilL  But  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Christian  ex* 
perience,  we  are  much  more  apt  to  rejoice  in  our  joys,  than 
to  rejoice  in  the  God  of  our  joys.  The  time  had  come,  in 
which  Gk>d  saw  it  necessary  to  take  away  this  prop  on  which 
she  was  resting,  in  some  degree  at  least,  without  knowing  it. 

She  could  love  God’s  will,  trying  though  it  often  was  to 
her  natural  sensibilities,  when  it  was  sweetened  with  con- 
solations.* But  she  was  now  called  to  endure  another  and  a 
deeper  trial.  The  questicm  now  proposed  to  her  was,  whether 
she  could  love  God’s  will,  when  standing,  as  it  were,  alone, 
when  developing  itself  as  the  agent  and  minister  of  divine 
providences  which  were  to  be  received,  endured,  and  rejoiced 
in,  in  all  their  bitterness,  simply  because  they  were  from  God. 

8.  This  was  a question,  which,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  could  not  well  be  tested,  except  in  connection 
with  that  state  of  inward  aridity,  to  which  we  have  referred ; 
a state,  which,  in  itself  consid&red^  cannot  properly  be  desig- 
nated as  painful  and  still  less  as  condemnatoiy,  but  which 
is  sometimes  described  as  a lifeless  or  dead  state ; that  is 
to  say,  dead,  not  in  the  sense  of  being  without  religion,  but 
dead  in  respect  to  a particular  kind  jjr  class  of  emotions ; a 
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state  whicli  is  without  life  in  the  sense  of  its  being  unemo^ 
iionair  In  other  words,  joyous  emotions  have  either  ceased 
to  exist,  or  their  natural  results  are  overruled  by  influences 
originating  in  feelings  of  a diflerent  character.  God’s  hand 
is  in  this  result ; and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so.  As 
men  may  make  a God  of  their  own  intellect,  by  being  proud 
of  their  intellect ; or  may  make  a Gk)d  of  their  own  will,  by* 
being  proud  of  their  will ; so  they  may  make  a God  of  their 
joyous  emotions,  by  taking  a wrongly  placed  pleasure  in 
them.  And  just  so  far  as  this  is  the  case,  it  is  proper  for 
God,  in  the  exercise  of  his  gracious  administration,  to  take 
away  such  emotions.  He  turns  their  channels  back;  he 
smites  our  earthly  delights,  and  opens  the  sources  of  provi- 
dential sorrow,  and  overwhelms  them,  and  they  disappear. 
And  in  doing  this,  he  does  not  take  away  men’s  religion,  but 
rather  takes  away  an  idol ; or  if  that  term  be  too  strong,  he 
certainly  takes  away  that,  whatever  we  may  name  it,  which 
perplexes  and  injures  religion. 

9.  But  this  is  a subject,  which  involves  so  nice  an  analy- 
sis of  the  mental  operations,  that  I think  we  may  properly 
delay  upon  it  a moment  longer.  When  we  speaJl  of  the 
necessity  of  an  inw^ard  life,  which  is  separate  in  its  founda- 
tion or  basis  from  emotions,  we  do  not  mean  all  emotions. 
We  have  particular  reference,  as  the  reader  may  haye  al- 
ready noticed,  to  joyom  emotions ; and  we  do  not  mean  all 
of  them.  We  ought  to  add,  therefore,  in  order  not  to  be 
misunderstood,  that  the  emotions  which  may  safely  and 
sometimes  profitably  be  taken  away,  are  emotions  in  the 
wrong  •place  ; and  this  remark  will  be  the  better  understood, 
when  we  add  further,  that  religion,  considered  in  its  element 
or  foundation  principle,  consists  in  faith  in  God  and  in  those  * 
desires  and  purposes  which  naturally  flow  out  of  such  faith. 
This  is  the  true  religious  life. 

10.  Emotions  (we  speak  now  of  joyom  emotions,  and  not 
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of  any  other)  are  the  inddento  or  attendants  of  this  13e>  and 
not  the  life  itself ; and  accordingly  all  those  joyous  emotions 

which  precede  the  life,  are  not  the  life,  although  sometimes 
mistaken  for  it.  Faith,  at  least,  must  go  before.  Whenever 
we  have  pleasant  emotions  in  God,  before  we  have  faith  in 
God,  it  must  be  a God  of  our  own  making ; such  an  one  as 
those  false  gods  that  are  described  by  the  Psalmist,  ‘‘  the 
work  of  mevUs  hands f * and  who  are  as  feeble  as  those  who 
trust  in  them  ; and  we  build,  therefore,  upon  a sandy  foun- 
dation. And  whenever  such  emotions,  (those  which  go 
before  faith,  and  also  those  which  are  not  founded  upon  it,) 
interfere  with,  and  perplex  the  life  of  faith,  God  acts  wisely 
and  kindly  in  taking  them  from  us. 

11.  We  hope  we  shall  not  be  understood,  in  these  re- 
marks, as  denying  or  doubting  the  existence  of  true  Christian 
joy.  Certain  it  is,  that  there  are  true  joys,  joys  which  God 
approves,  joys  of  faith  as  well  as  other  joys.  And  we  may 
add,  I think,  with  great  confidence,  that  these  joys  exist  by 
a necessary  law.  He,  who  has  faith,  has  the  joys  of  faith  ; 
and  what  is  more,  he  cannot  help  having  them.  And  not 
only  this^  he  may  justly  regard  them  as  an  evidence  or 
sign  of  a good  religious  state.  And  as  such  a sign  he 
may  rejoice  in  his  joys,  as  well  as  in  the  object  of  his 
joys,  if  he  will  be  careful  to  do  it  cautiously  and  wise- 
ly. I repeat,  that  we  may  properly  and  safely  make  the 
joys  of  faith  a distinct  subject  of  contemplation,  and  may 
rejoice  in  them  to  some  extent,  as  a sign  of  that,  whatever 
it  is,  which  is  the  foundation  or  basis  of  them,  — namely,  the 
thing  signified  or  substance.  But  whenever  by  an  inward 
process,  which  not  unfrequently  exists,  although  it  is  difficult 
to  explain  it,  we  rejoice  in  the  joys  of  faith  in  themselves,  and 
not  as  9,  sign,  instead  of  rejoidng  in  the  objects  of  faith,  such 
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as  God,  God’s  inherent  goodness  and  holiness,  God’s  prom- 
ise, and  the  like,  caring  in  reality  nothing  about  God  and  his 
/ approbation,  but  only  about  the  happiness  he  gives,  thus 
I placing  the  gifts  before  the  Giver,  our  experience  is  entirely 
upon  a wrong  track,  and  will  result  soon,  if  it  continue  thus, 
in  the  destruction  of  faith  itself. 

12.  In  the  case  of  Madame  Guyon,  it  is  very  true,  that 
the  joys  of  faith,  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less,  re- 
mained with  her  amid  all  her  trials.  But  the  joy  which 
she  took  in  her  joy,  in  distinction  from  the  joy  which  she 
took  in  the  God  of  her  joy,  and  also  all  other  joys  which 
were  not  founded  in  faith,  and  which  she  rested  in  instead 
of  God,  who  is  the  great  object  of  faith,  were  taken  aw’ay. 
And  so  great  was  the  change,  although  ordered  in  the  great- 
est mercy  on  the  part  of  God,  that  she  seemed  to  be  like 
one  smitten,  cast  out,  and  hopelessly  desolate ; like  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, as  she  expresses  it,  who  was  suddenly  deprived 
of  his  power  and  his  glory  and  dwelt  among  the  beasts  of 
the  field.  Sad  condition,  as  it  seemed  to  her ; and  in  some 
respects,  undoubtedly,  it  was  very  trying.  Especially  when 
she  regarded  it  as  an  evidence,  as  she  did,  that  she  had  com- 
mitted some  aggravated  sins,  although  she  did  not  under- 
stand what  they  were,  and  that  God  was  displeased  with  her 
on  account  of  them.  Having  lost  her  consolations,  she  sup- 
posed, as  we  have  already  intimated,  that  she  had  lost  all. 
Not  being  happy,  or  at  least  not  being  so  happy  as  she  had 
been,  she  concluded  that  she  was  not  a Christian,  or  at  least 
not  so  much  a Christian  as  she  had  been.  And  this  im- 
pression reacted  upon  her  own  mind,  and  rendered  her  more 
unhappy  still,  and  tended  to  increase  the  sad  conviction,  that 
she  had  in  some  manner  grievously  offended  God. 

13.  She  herself  subsequently  understood  this.  ‘‘  I have 
learned,”  she  says,  in  words  to  this  effect,  “ from  this  season 
of  deprivation,  that  the  prayer  of  the  heart,  the  earnest 
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desire  and  purpose  of  the  soul,  to  be  and  to  do  what  the 
Lord  would  have  us,  — when,  in  consequence  of  not  being 
attended  with  excited  and  joyous  emotion,  it  appears  most  dry 
and  barren,  — is  nevertheless  not  ineffectual  in  its  results, 
and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a prayer  offered  in  vain.  And 
all  persons  would  assent  to  this,  if  they  would  only  remem- 
ber, that  Grod,  in  answering  such  a prayer,  gives  us  what  is 
best  for  us,  though  not  what  in  our  ignorance  we  most  relish 
or  wish  for.  If  people  were  but  convinced  of  this  great 
truth,  far  from  complaining  all  their  life  long,  they  would 
regard  the  situation  in  which  God  sees  fit  to  place  them,  as 
best  suited  to  them,  and  would  employ  it  faithfully  in  aiding 
the  process  of  inward  crucifixion.  And  hence  the  afflictive 
incidents  attending  upon  such  a situation,  in  causing  us  in- 
ward death,  would  procure  the  true  life.  It  is  a great  truth, 
wonderful  as  it  is  undeniable,  that  all  our  happiness,  tempo- 
ral, spiritual,  and  eternal,  consists  in  one  thing,  namely,  in 
resigning  ourselves  to  God,  and  in  leaving  ourselves  with 
Him,  to  do  with  us  and  in  us  just  as  he  pleases. 

14.  ‘‘When  we  arrive  at  this  state  of  entire  and  unre- 
stricted dependence  on  God’s  Spirit  and  providence,  we 
shall  then  fully  realize,  that  what  we  experience  is  just 
what  we  need,  and  that  if  Gk>d  is  truly  good,  he  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  he  does.  All  that  is  wanting  is,  to  leave 
ourselves  faithfully  in  Gk)d’s  hands,  submitting  always  and 
fully  to  all  his  operations,  whether  painful  or  otherwise. 
The  soul  must  submit  itself  to  be  conducted,  from  moment  to 
moment,  by  the  divine  hand ; and^  to  be  annihilated,  as  it 
were,  by  the  strokes  of  His  providence  without  complaining, 
or  desiring  anything  besides  what  il  now  has.  If  it  would 
only  take  this  course  faithfully,  God  would  be  unto  it,  not 
only  eternal  Life,  but  eternal  Truth.  We  should  be  guided 
into  the  truth,  so  far  as  it  might  be  necessary  for  us, 
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althoogli  we  might  not  (uHy  nnderstand  the  method  of  its 
being  done. 

15.  ^ Bat  the  misfortane,”  she  adds,  is,  that  people  wish 
to  direct  God,  instead  of  resigning  themselTes  to  be  directed 
Uf  him.  They  wish  to  take  the  lead,  and  to  f»llow  in  a way 
of  their  own  selection,  instead  of  sabmissively  and  passively 
followmg  where  Gkxl  sees  fit  to  conduct  them.  And  hence 
it  is,  that  many  souls,  who  are  caUed  to  the  enjoyment  of 
God  himeclf,  and  not  merely  to  the  gifie  of  God,  spend  all 
their  lives  in  pursuing  and  in  feeding  on  little  consolations ; 
resting  in  them  as  in  their  place  of  delights,  and  making 
their  spiritnid  life  to  consist  in  them.* 

IG.  These  remarks  were  written  many  years  after  the 
period  of  her  life,  to  which  our  attention  is  now  particularly 
directed ; written,  it  would  seem,  to  her  surviving  children, 
after  she  had  been  the  subject  of  persecution  and  of  impris- 
onment for  the  Gospel’s  sake.  And  this  explains  what  im- 
mediately follows.  “ For  you,  my  dear  children,”  she  adds, 
if  my  chains  and  my  imprisonment  any  way  afflict  you,  I 
pray  that  they  may  serve  to  engage  you  to  seek  nothing  hut 
God  for  himself  alone,  and  never  to  desire  to  possess  him 
but  by  the  death  of  your  whole  selves.  Never,  as  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  seek  to  be  anything  in  your  own  ways  and  life ; 
but  rather  to  enter  into  the  most  profound  nothingness.” 

17.  But  at  this  time,  as  I have  said,  all  seemed  to  her  to 
be  gone.  And  what  had  a tendency  to  confi^n  her  the 
more  in  these  desponding  views,  was  die  course  taken  by 
some  individuals,  in  whose  opinions  in  respect  to  her  reh* 
gtous  state,  she  naturally  placed  a considerable  degree  of 
confidence.  I refer  in  this  remark,  in  part,  to  the  mistaken 
but  well  meant  course  of  Monsieur  Bertot,  a man  of  leam- 
^^ing  and  piety,  whom,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  her 
ehurch,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  her  friend,  Genevieve 
Granger,  she  had  some  time  before  selected  as  her  spiritual 
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Director.  It  was  proper,  therefore,  that  she  should  consult 

him.  She  went  to  Paris  for  this  purpose,  where  he  resided. 
But  embarrassed  by  the  peculiarity  of  her  situation,  he  seems 
to  have  mistaken  almost  entirely  its  true  nature.  His  advice 
was,  if  we  correctly  understand  the  statements  made  on  the 
subject,  that  she  should  begin  anew  her  religious  efforts  by 
practising  those  incipient  methods  of  religious  reading  and 
prayer,  which  were  calculated  to  make  a religious  impression, 
just  as  if  she  had  either  not  known  what  religion  was,  or 
did  not  now  possess  it. 

18.  This  advice  she  was  not  disposed  to  receive,  because 
there  w£is  something  in  her  which  seemed  to  tell  her,  that  it 
was  mistaken  advice,  and  was  not  applicable  to  her  case. 
The  consequence  was,  that  Bertot,  who  was  a conscientious 
man,  thinking  that  some  other  person  might  be  more  judi- 
cious, or  more  successful,  as  her  spiritual  counsellor,  wrote 
to  her  that  he  wished  to  resign  the  office  which  he  sustained 
as  her  Director.  This  course,  od  the  part  of  one  in  whom 
she  had  so  much  confidence,  made  a deep  and  unfavorable 
impression  on  the  mind  of  Madame  Guyon.  She  says,  I 
had  no  doubt  that  God  had  revealed  to  him,  that  I had  be* 
come  a transgressor;  and  that  he  regarded  the  state  of 
inward  aridity  and  desolation  into  whidi  I had  fallen,  as  a 
certain  mark  of  my  reprobation.*' 

19.  She  mentions  another  individual,  who,  if  we  may 
judge  fh)m  some  intimations  which  are  connected  with  this 
reference  to  him,  was  probably  one  of  the  sect  or  party  of  - 
the  Jansenists ; a party  which  at  that  time  possessed  much 
influence  in  France ; and  which,  as  it  well  deserved  to  be, 
has  since  been  historically  celebrated*  He  was  a man,” 
she  says,  who  held  a high  position  in  the  church ; polite  in 
his  manners,  obliging  in  his  temper,  and  who  had  a good 
share  of  talent.”  Pleased  with  Madame  Guyon,  and  desir- 
ous to  bring  heir  into  harmony  with  himself  on  some  points 
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of  reli^ons  doetrine  in  which  they  seem  to  have  differedf 
he  often  visited  her  house.  This  intimacy  was  after  a time 
broken  off,  and  he  added  himself  to  the  number  of  those, 
who  at  this  time  formed  and  expressed  unfavorable  opinions 
in  regard  to  her  state. 

20.  ^ The  inability,”  she  says,  " I was  now  in,  in  conse- 

quence of  my  discouragements  and  depression,  of  doing 
those  exterior  acts  of  charity  I had  done  before,  served  this 
person  with  a pretext  to  publish  that  it  was  owing  to  him, 
and  under  his  influence  and  advice  that  I had  formerly  don^ 
them.  Willing  to  ascribe  to  himself  the  merit  of  what  Gk>d 
alone  by  his  grace  had  enabled  me  to  do,  he  went  so  far  as 
to  make  a distinct  allusion  to  me  in  his  sermons,  as  one  who 
had  once  been  a bright  pattern  in  religious  things  to  others, 
but  no^y  had  lost  my  interest  in  them,  and  had  become  a 
scandal.  I myself  have  been  present  at  such  times,  and 
what  he  said,  notl^  and  understood  as  it  was  by  others, 
was  enough  to  down  with  confusion.  I received 

what  he  said,  however,  submission  and  patience,  be- 
lieving as  1 did  that  Goj^as  offended  with  me,  and  that  I 
abundantly  merited  much  worse  treatment 

21.  Confused,  like  a criminal,  thatxlares  not  lift  up  his 

eyes,  I looked  upon  the  virtue  of  others  with  respect  I 
could  see  more  or  less  of  goodness  in  those  around  me,  but 
in  the  obscurity  and  sorrow  of  my  mind  I could  seem  to  see 
nothing  good,  nothing  favorable  in  myself.  When  others 
spoke  a word  of  kindness,  and  especially  if  th^  happened 
to  praise  me,  it  gave  a severe  shock  to  my  feelings,  and  I 
said  in  myself,  they  little  know  my  miseries;  they  little 
know  the  state  from  which  I have  fallen.  And  on  the  con- 
trary, when  any  spoke  in  terms  of  reproof  and  condemna- 
tion, I agreed  to  it  as  right  and  just.  ^ 

22.  “ It  is  true,  that  nature  wanted  to  free  herself  from 
this  abject  condition,  but  could  not  find  out  aay  way.  If  I 
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made  an  eflbrt,  if  1 tried  to  make  an  outwai^l  appearance  of  i 
righteousness  by  the  practice  of  some  good  thing,  my  heart  I 
in  secret  rebuked  me  as  guilty  of  hypocrisy,  in  wanting  to  | 
appear  what  I was  not.  And  God,  who  thought  it  best  that  } 
I shouUlRifrer,  did  not  permit  any  thing  of  this  kind  to  sue-  ] 
ceed.  Oh,  how  excellent  are  the  crosses  of  Providence. 
All  other  crosses  are  of  no  value*  ^ 

23.  “ I was  often  very  ill  and  in  danger  ‘of  death ; anJ^ 
darkness  b^o&ded  upon  the  future  as  well  as  upon  the 
"present ; so  that  I knew  not  how  to  prepare  myself  for  that 
change,  which  sometimes  seemed  near  at  hand.  Some  of 
my  pious  friends  wrote  ^ me,  requesting  an  explanation  of 
some  things,  which  the  gOlHleman,  whom  I have  mentioned, 
spread  abroad  concerning  me ; but  I had  no  heart  to  justify 
myself,  and  did  not  undertake  to  do  it,  although  I knew  my- 
self innocent  of  unfavorable  things  which  were  said.  One 
day  being  in  great  desolation  and  distress,  1 opened  the  New 
Testament,  jmd  chanced  to  meet  with  these  words,  which  for 
a little  time  gave  me  some  relief.  JUy  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee  ; for  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness 

24.  Even  the  pious  Franciscan,  whom  God  had  employed 
as  an  instrument  in  effecting  the  ^eat  moral  religious 
change,  which  she  experienced  in  the  year  1668,  was  per- 
plexed about  4ier  case,  and  was  inc£q>able  of  giving  her  any 
profitable  advice.  With  this  individual  she  had  for  the  past 
five  OF  ifix  yelurs  kept  up  an  occasional  correspondence  at 
his  request/^  In  this  season  of  her  inward  deprivation  and 
sorrow,  of  wfeih  he  had  learnt  the  particulars,  she  received 
from  him  a letter  which  tended  to  increase  the  discourage- 
ment she  already  experienced,  ^nd  to  add  keenness  to  her 
pangs. 

25.  Another  individual,  a member  of  the  religious  associa- 
tion of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  formerly  held  her  piety  in  high 
estimation,  wrote  to  me,”  she  says,  "in  a similar  strain.” 
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No  doubt,'’  she  tidds,  in  the  spirit  of  that  invaltiable  habit 


which  she  had  of  referring  all  things  to  God,  ‘‘  it  was  by  the 
divine  permission,  that  they  thus  contributed  to  complete 
my  desolation.  Discovering  in  their  letters  kind  feelings,  I 
thanked  them  in  my  reply  to  their  communications,  for  the 
Christian  and  friendly  interest  which  they  had  taken  in  me, 
and  commended  myself  to  their  prayers.  It  was  painful  to 
be  thus  unfavorably  estimated  by  those  who  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  people  of  piety ; but  there  was  a greater  pain, 
which,  on  the  principle  of  contrast,  made  this  pain  appear  to 
be  less.  I refer  to  the  deep  sorrow  I had  experienced  in 
connection  with  the  thought  of  having  displeased  God.” 

26.  These  facts,  illustrative  of" the  opinions  of  others  in 
relation  to  her  spiritual  state,  show  us,  how  little  dependence 
we  can  safely  place  on  mere  human  judgments.  On  the 
principle  on  which  these  persons  judged  Madame  Guyon, 
what  would  have  been  thought  of  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  Christians,  the  most  eminent  for  their  devotedness  to  God, 
who  have  been  inwardly  and  outwardly  afflicted?  What 
would  have  been  thought  of  the  Saviour  himself,  persecuted, 
''  buffeted,  amazed,  weeping,  and  dying  omthe  cross?  We 
ought  not  to  forget,  that  here  on  earth  Christianity  is  on  the 
battle-field  of  its  trials,  — trials  which  are  often  doubtfuL  in 
their  issue,  — and  not  in  the  victorious  repost  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.  It  may  conquer,  it  is  true ; and  it  may  enter 
into  rest ; ” but  this  does  not  imply,  that  the  enemy  will  not 
renew  the  contest,  and  that  the  rest  will  not.  be  disturbed. 
We  conquer  in  our  armor;  and  here  on  earth  at  least,  we 
must  rest,  so  far  as  rest  is  given  us,  vnth  our  armor  on. 
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Events  of  ih€  1676.  Sickness  of  her  husband.  His  traits  of 

character.  Affecting  incident  resulting  in  their  mutual  reconcil- 
iation. His  pious  dispositions  near  the  close  of  his  life.  His 
death.  Occupied  in  the  settlement  of  her  estate.  Chosen  as 
judge  or  arbiter  in  a lawsuit  Result.  Reference  to  her  inioard 
dispositions.  Separation  from  her  mother-in-law.  Remarks. 

This  state  of  things  had  continued  for  nearly  two 
years.  Years  do  not  pass,  nor  ev^n  days,  without  their 
character  and  their  incidents;  and  generally  the  incidents 
which  help  to  characterize  them,  are  very  various  in  their 
aspect ; sometimes  bright  with  joy,  but  not  less  frequently 
stained  and  dark  with  sorrow. 

The  physical  infirmities  of  her  husband  increased ; and  it 
^ihed  to  be  obvious,  that  the  end-ef  iiis  life  wsss  rapidly 
approaching.  We  shall  delay  upon  him  for  a few  sentences ; 
and  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  him  no  more. 

2.  E£e  seems  to  have  been  a man  of  considerable  powers 
of  intellect,  of  energy  of  character,  and  of  strong  passions. 
He  was  too  hi^-spirited  and  proud,  not  to  be  jealous  of  his 
own  rights,  and  of  His  personal  position  and  influence.  He 
both  loved  and  hated  strongly;  but  both  his  loVe  and  his 
hatred  were  characterized  1)y  sudden  altemadons  of  feeling, 
which  can  be  explained,  in  part,  in  connection  with  that  trait 
of  quicksighted  jeal<H|j5y,  which  has  been  mentioned.  His 
feeliftgs  towards  his  wifls  were  of  a mixed  character.  She  , 
siys  of  liim*  e:qpressly,  notwithstanding  the  triSals  she  expe- 
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rienced  at  his  hand,  “ he  loved  me  much.  When  I wa$  sick 
he  was  inconsolable.^^  And  she  adds,  making  an  exception 
undoubtedly  of  certain  individuals,  who  had  insidiously  ob- 
tained a control  over  him,  “ whenever  he  heard  of  other 
persons  having  made  unfavorable  remarks  in  relation  to  me, 
he  felt  it  keenly,  and  expressed  himself  in  terms  of  exceed- 
ing indignation.  And  I have  great  confidence,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  unpropitious  influence  of  his  mother  and  the 
maid-servant  w hom  I have  mentioned,  we  should  have  been 
very  happy  in  each  other.  Faults  he  had  undoubtedly. 
And  most  men,  I suppose,  have  some  defects  of  character, 
some  undue  passions  ; and  it  is  the  duty  of  a reasonable 
woman  to  bear  them  peaceably,  without  irritating  them  by 
unkind  or  unsuitable  opposition.”  * 

3.  That  he  loved  her,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
But  his  affection,  which  was  marked  and  passionate,  was 
modified  by  a sense  of  intellectual  inferiority,  as  compared 
with  his  wife  in  that  respect,  w hich  was  humbling  to  his 
pride.  This,  probably,  was  one  source  of  irritation.  Add. 
to  this  the  disparity  of  their  age,  and  the  benevolence  of 
heart  which  characterized  the  one,  and  the  habits  of  parsi- 
mony and  acquisition,  bordering  perhaps  upon  avarice,  which 
seemed  to  characterize  the  other.  Again,  the  one  was  reli- 
gious, a seeker  of  religion  when  she  married,  and  soon  after- 
wards a possessor  of  it.  The  other  was  without  religion 
in  experience,  although  he  seems  always  to  liave  had  some 
respect  for  it.  The  one  loved  God,  the  other  loved  the  ‘ 
world.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  his  mother,  a 
woman  of 'art  and  energy,  availing  herself  of  these  sources 
of  distrust  and  repugnance,  should  have  been  successful  in 
diminishing  his  affections  for  his  wife,  and  for  some  short 
periods  of  time,  in  totally  perverting  them. 

■ * ^ 
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4.  When  left  to  himself,  he  acknowledged  and  felt  hia 
wife’s  ascendency.  His  pride  in  her,  when  it  was  permitted 
to  take  that  direction,  added  strength  to  his  affection ; and 
at  such  times  he  gave  no  ground  of  complaint  by  withholding 
the  testimonies  of  confidence  and  love.  -But  exposed  as  he 
was  to  powerful  influences,  constantly  operating  upon  that 
spirit  of  jealousy  which  seems  to  have  been  a strong  charac- 
teristic, he  was  at  times  less  true  to  duty  and  affection  than 
he  would  otherwise  have  been.  And  on  some  occasions, 
driven  to  a sort  of  madness  of  exasperation,  originating  from 
the  sources  of  influence  which  have  been  mentioned,  com- 
bined with  the  goadings  of  physical  suffering,  he  was  unjust 
and  cruel  in  a high  degree.  But  it  is  some  satisfaction  to 
know,  that  he  had  perception  enough  left,  and  love  enough 
left,  to  estimate  and  acknowledge  the  wrong  in  his  better 
moments.  It  was  at  such  a time,  and  in  such  a spirit, 
that  he  made  some  conciliatory  remarks  to  her  some  years 
before,  in  his  journey  to  St.  Reine.  ‘‘  He  appeared  very 
desirous,”  she  says,  “ of  having  me  attend  him,  and  was  not 
willing  to  have  any  other  besides  me.  And  he  made  the 
remark,  referring  to  those  who  had  afflicted  me,  if  they 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  against  you,  I should  be 
Up  more  satisfied  and  easy,  and  you  would  be  more  happy.” 

5.  As  the  clouds  were  gathering  over  him,  and  the  sun 
of  his  life  seemed  about  to  be  setting,  Madame  Guyon  felt 
that  she  could  no  longer  consistently  or  rightly  submit  to  an 
interference  even  on  the  part  of  one,  who  sustained  the  rela- 
tion of  his  mother,  which  had  been  attended  with  such  un- 
happy  results.  She  asserted  her  rights  with  dignity  and 
decision,  as  she  might  have  done  without  any  failure  of  pro- 
priety at  a much  earlier  period.  Feeling  that  at  this  solemn 
crisis  there  should  be  a full  reconciliation  between  herself 
and  her  husband,  and  that  what  remained  of  life  to  them 
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sboald  be  spent  in  a different  manner,  uninflaoiced  and 
unmarred  bj  others,  she  approached  the  matter  of  their 
differences,  not  merely  in  the  spirit  of  a woman  and  a wife, 
but  in  that  also  of  a Christian. 

6.  I took  some  favorable  opportunity,”  she  says,  and 
drawing  near  his  bed,  I kneeled  down ; and  admitting  in 
what  I said  to  him,  that  I probably  had  done  things  which 
bad  displeased  him,  I assured  him,  however,  that  I had  not 
wronged  him  in  any  case  deliberately  and  intentionally. 
And,  for  whatever  I had  done  amiss,  under  whatever  cir- 
cumstances, I now  begged  his  pardon.  He  had  just  awoke 
from  a sound  sleep.  Strong  emotions  appeared  deeply 
marked  upon  his  countenance,  as  I uttered  these  words. 
He  said  to  me,  ^ It  is  I who  have  done  wrong  rather  than 
yourself.  It  is  I who  beg  your  pardon.  I did  not  deserve 
you.’  ” * 

7.  He  seems  from  this  time  to  have  had  his  eye  fully 
open  to  the  arts  which  had  been  practised  upon  him.  He 
felt  that  he,  who  assumes  the  responsibility  of  coming  be- 
tween husband  and  wife,  and  of  disturbing  their  happiness 
by  alienating  their  affections,  does  an  evil  not  more  terrible 
in  its  results,  than  it  is  malicious  and  morally  reprehensible 
in  its  character.  It  was  her  privilege  to  watch  at  his  bed- 
side during  the  remainder  of  his  days ; to  wipe  away  the 
drops  of  anguish  from  his  brow ; and  to  speak  words  of 
Christian  consolation  to  his  dying  heart  And  she  did  this, 
when  her  own  soul  was  inwardly  tried  by  the  deepest  fears 
and  sorrows. 

8.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  this  kindness  of 
attention,  and  these  instructions  and  advice  must  have  been 
no  small  privilege  to  a man  in  his  situation.  It  is  true, 
that  she  advanced  much  afterwards  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  and  in  Christian  experience ; but  even  at  this 
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time,  and  with  all  the  perplexities  and  sorrows  which 
weighed  down  her  own  mind,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
her  sympathy,  her  advice,  and  her  prayers  were  of  unspeak- 
able value.  On  a dying  couch,  when  it  is  emphatically  true 
that  we  live  not  by  bread  alone,  but  by  spiritual  nourish- 
ment, by  the  Word,  and  by  the  consolations  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  such  a friend  and  adviser  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
a special  gift  of  Heaven. 

9.  For  twenty-four  days  immediately  preceding  his  death, 

she  scarcely  left  his  bed-side.  The  alleviation  of  physical 
suffering  was  not  the  only  result  of  her  watchings  and  labors. 
God  was  pleased  to  bless  them  also  to  his  spiritual  good. 
In  his  last  days,  — important  days  to  him,  — when  all 
earthly  prospects  grew  dark,  the  light  of  religion  began  to 
open  its  dawning  in  the  soul.  In  the  mild  radiance  of  that 
light,  feeble  though  it  was,  because  it  was  in  its  beginning, 
he  died.  He  was  resigned  and  patient  in  his  sickness ; 
and  died,  so  fai*  as  could  be  judged,  in  the  exercise  of  truly 
Christian  dispositions,  after  having  received  the  sacramental 
element  in  a humble  and  edifying  manner.  His  death  took 
place  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  July,  1676.  ‘‘I  was  not 

present,"’  she  says,  when  he  expired.  Out  of  tenderness  to 
me,  he  had  requested  me  to  retire.” 

10.  It  was  thus  that  her  own  person  had  been  smitten  ; 
and  that  within  a few  years  she  had  seen  her  beloved  son 
and  daughter  taken  from  her,  and  her  father  and  her  hus- 
band also,  after  short  intervals  of  time,  laid  in  the  grave. 
And  she  was  a woman  whose  heart,  from  its  first  young  beat 
to  its  dying  throb,  gushed  out  with  sensibility.  This  was 
one  of  the  marked  traits  of  her  character,  which  existed 
naturally  almost  in  excess.  No  daughter  loved  her  parents 
more  tenderly  than  she  did  ; no  mother  possessed  more 
depth  and  sacredness  of  maternal  afiection ; no  wife  appre- 
ciated more  fully  the  sacred  nature  and  the  value  of  the 
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conjugal  relation.  But  of  those  who  sustained  these  invalu- 
able relations,  how  many  were  gone  I Like  summer  flowers, 
or  like  leaves  of  autumn,  they  had  fallen  on  her  right  hand 
and  left  She  stood  alone ; smitten  within  as  well  as  with- 
out ; and  without  a single  friend  to  console  her.  But  did 
she  repine  ? Did  she  indulge  in  a murmuztng  spirit  ? 

11.  In  all  this  we  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat  again,  that  it. 
could  be  said  of  her,  as  it  was  said  of  the  ancient  Patriarch, 
who  was  tried  by  a long  series  of  outward  and  inward  afflic- 
tions, “ in  all  this  she  sinned  not,  nor  charged  God  foolishly 
Or  if  these  expressions  should  be  regarded  by  any  as 
too  strong,  they  can  be  applied,  in  8ome*approximated  sense 
at  least.  So  far  from  complaining  and  rebelling,  she  knew 
well  the  hand  of  the  Lord ; and  her  soul  did  not  hes^te  a 
moment  to  bow  in  submission  before  it.  It  was  not  -the 
sullenness  of  despair,  which  yields  because  it  cannot  <k> 
otherwise ; but  the  calmness  of  Christimi  submission  and 
hope.  She  could  say  with  the  Psalmist,  in  alluskm  to  the 
ties  of  earth  which  had  been  separated,  however  painful  the 
process  was  to  the  natund  affections,  “ 0,  Lord^  truly  I am 
thy  servant ; I am  thy  servant,  and  the  son  of  thy  handmaid; 
thou  hast  loosened  my  bonds  ; I will  offer  to  thee  the  sacrifice 
of  thanksgiving,  and  will  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord**  * 
This  was  the  pas^e  of  Scripture,  she  inlbrms  us,  which 
particularly  occurred  to  her  mind  in  connection  with  these 
events.  She  knew,  whatever  trials  might  exist  here,  that 
there  was  a hidden  mercy  concealed  beneath  them  ; and  that 
a rest,  pure  and  permanent,  remains  for  the  people  of  Gk)d. 

12.  She  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  when  she  was 
thus  left  a widow ; having  been  married  twelve  years  and 
four  months.  Having  buried  two  of  her  children  at  an  early 
period  of  their  lives,  she  was  now  left,  at  the  commencement 
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^ of  her  widowhood,  with  three  others ; the  two  sons,  who  have 
already  been  mentioned,  and  an  infant  daughter,  bom  but  a 
few  months  before  the  death  of  her  husband.  This  daugh- 
ter, who  was  given  her  to  take  the  place  of  that  earlier  and 
lost  one,  whom  she  sojjKinrly  loved  and  so  deeply  lamented, 
gmw  up  to  ^wtaUmhood,  and  became  by  marriage  the 
T^ntess  of  YaxA.  Her  husband  was  aoft  of  the  celebrated 
comptroller,  Fouquet,  of  whom  we  have  some  notice  in 
Voltaire’s  Life  of  Louis  Fourteenth,  and  who  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  writers  of  that  period. 

13.  God  mfy  be  regarded,  in  a special  sense,  as  the  fnend 
and  father  of  the  widow  and  tl^  orphan.  Many  are  the 
pass^es  of  Scripture,  which  express  the  deep  mterest  he 
, in  ^ose^ho  are  in  this  trying  skuatioii.  f ThihLevd," 
^llQfrs  the  Psalmist,  preserveth  the  s^jBog^, 

^ ^ fatherless  and  the  widow.^*  * True,  inde^  it 
^ the  aspects  of  Providence,  in  many  respects,  were  dail: 
' before  he%both  within  and  without  But  it  is  equally  tru^ 
that  Gk)d  md  not  desert  her ; and  that,  in  his  goodness,  which 
does  .not  “ willingly  grieve  and  afflict  the  children  of  men,** 
he  could  not  desert  Iw,  in  her  new  and  sorrowing  stote. 
l^or,  on  the  other  hand,  though  she  was  sometimes  heavily 
tempted,  could . it  be  said  with  proprie^  or  tm^  that  die 
deserted  God»  ^ She  could  say  with  the  apostle, 

^ Rubied  on  every  side,  yet  to!  distressed  $ we  are  per]^«tdE^ 
but  not  in  despair.  Perseentpd,  bot  not  east  doa^' 

but  hot  destroyed.  Always  bearing^  about  in  the  body  the 
dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  might  be 
manifest  in  our  body.”  f Unshaken  in  her  Christian  integ* 
rity,  true  to  the  altar  of  sacrifice  on  whi<^  she  had  placed 
^ herself,  her  first  ^d  great  inquiry  now,  as  it  had  been  in 
times  past,  was,  ^ Lord,  what  wilt  Thou^ve  me  to  do”?  " 
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She  seemed  to  have  an  inward  conviction,  that  the  time 
had  nearly  come  in  God’s  providence,  when  she  would  be 
enabled  to  devote  herself  exclusively  to  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion. But  she  knew  that  God  does  not  require  of  us  duties 
which  are  contradictory  in  their  nature  ; and  that  her  first 
cares  and  labors,  under  the  existing  circmnstances,  were 
especially  due  to  her  family.  * 

14.  The  administration  of  a large  estate  devolved,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  upon  herself ; a duty  to  which  she  did 
not  consider  it  inconsistent  with  religious  obligation  to  give 
all  suitable  attention.  This  was  the  first  business  to  which 
Providence,  whose  indications  she  regarded  with  great  care, 
seemed  to  lead  her.  She  says,  “ I had  received  no  training 
in  matters  of  business,  and  was  in  a great  degree  ignorant 
of  them.  But  being  called  in  the  divine  providence  to  attend 
to  this  matter,  I received  from  God  that  strength  and  wis- 
dom, which  were  necessary  for  the  occasion.  I believe  that 
I omitted  nothing,  which  it  was  necessary  or  proper  for  me 
to  do.  I arranged  all  my  husband’s  papers  ; I paid  all  the 
legacies  which  he  required  to  be  paid ; and  did  all  without 
assistance  from  any  one,  excepting  always  that  divine  assist- 
ance, which  God  never  failed  to  give  me,  whenever  he  im- 
posed any  special  burden.” 

15.  ‘‘  My  husband,”  she  adds,  ^ had  a large  amount  of 
writings  and  papers  of  various  kinds  left  with  him,  to  which 
other  persons  had  a right.  These  also  required  my  atten- 
tion. I took  an  exact  inventory  of  them ; and  had  them 
sent  severally  to  their  owners,  which,  without  divine  assist- 
ance, would  have  been  very  difficult  for  me ; because,  my 
husband  having  been  a long  time  sick,  e^rything  was  in  the 
greatest  confusion.  This  circumstance,^ which  naturally 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  papers 
were  sent,  gained  me  the  reputation  of  a woman  of  skill  in 
busi^pss,  a reputation  to  which  I regarded  myself  as  having 
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bat  very  little  claime.  Another  affair,  which  occurred  at 
this  time,  added  to  this  favorable  impression.” 

16.  The  affair  to  which  she  alludes,  was  the  following. 
There  were  a number  of  persons  in  the  neighborhood  where 
her  husband  resided,  who  fell  into  a dispute  in  relation  to  a 
piece  of  property.  And  not  being  able  to  settle  the  diffi- 
culty among  themselves,  they  chose,  rather  than  to  bring  it 
before  the  courts,  to  refer  it  to  him  for  his  decision.  As 
he  was  acquainted  with  most  of  these  persons,  and  had  a 
particular  esteem  for  some  of  them,  he  took  charge  of  the 
business,  although  it  was  not  very  appropriate  to  his  situa- 
tion and  his  mental  habits.  There  were  no  less  than  twenty- 
two  persons  more  or  less  concerned  in  this  affair,  which 
rendered  it  one  of  considerable  delicacy  and  perplexity. 
Either  for  want  of  time,  or  distrusting  his  ability  to  settle 
the  dispute  alone,  he  employed  some  persons  skilled  in  the 
law,  to  assist  him  in  the  examination  of  the  papers,  which 
were  laid  before  him,  and  to  aid  him  in  forming  a just 
opinion.  It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  business  that  he  died. 

17.  “After  his  death,”  she  says,  “ I sent  for  the  persons 
who  were  concerned,  and  proposed,  as  I had  done  in  other 
cases,  to  return  them  their  papers.  They  were  troubled. 
They  anticipated  the  greatest  evils,  and  perhaps  the  ruin  of 
some  of  their  number,  if  a settlement  of  the  difficulties  could 
not  be  had.  In  this  state  of  things  they  proposed  to  me  to 
take  the  place  of  my  deceased  husband,  and  to  act  as  judge 
between  them.  A proposition,  apparently  so  impracticable 
and  absurd,  could  not  have  been  entertained  for  a moment, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  urgency  and  the  real  necessities  of  the 
parties  concerned.  This  gave  to  the  proposition  the  aspect 
of  a Christian  duty.  I laid  it  before  the  Lord  ; and  relying 
on  His  strength  and  wisdom,  felt  it  my  duty  to  try.  I found 
it  necessary  to  give  my  mind  fully  to  the  business,  which  I 
had  thus,  as  it  seemed  to  me  with  the  divine  approbation, 
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voluntarily  assumed.  And  acoordingly,  laying  aside  all 
other  business,  I shut  myself  up  in  my  closet  about  thirty 
days,  not  going  out  at  all  except  to  my  meals  and  to  reli- 
gious worship.  All  this  time  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
understand  the  merits  of  the  case.  I at  length  completed 
the  examination,  forni|d  my  final  opinion  upon  the  subject, 
and  drew  it  up  in  writing.  The  parties  were  summoned 
together;  and  without  reading  it  or  knowing  what  my 
decision  was,  they  accepted  it  and  signed  it.  I afterwards 
learned  that  they  were.  -lli  well  pleased  with  what  I had 
done,  that  they  not  cmly  eomme^ded  it  much,  but  published 
it  abroad  everywheref  The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  in  it  It 
was  Grod  who  gave  me  wisdom.  So  ignorant  was  I then, 
and  so  igno^t  am  I now,  of  affairs  of  this  nature,  that  when 
I hear  persons  conversing  about  them,  it  appears  to  me  like 
Arabic.” 

18.  At  this  period,  and  during  a number  of  succeeding 
y^ars,  her  life,  considered  in  its  outward  relations,  was  re- 
tired, domestic,  and  in  many  respects  quiet  The  time  had 
not  come,  which  wds  destined  to  open  to  her  the  path  of 
more,  public  duty.  Inwardly  she  was  still  desolate.  In  what 
sense  this  remark  is  to  be  understood,  we  have  already 
explained.  She  was  without  that  ^perience  of  inward  joy 
which  had  once  supported  her.  But  in  saying  that  she  had 
lost  her  joy,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  she  had  lost  her 
God.  She  was  desolate  to  the  eye  of  sense  only,  and  not 
to  the  eye  of  faith.  But  this  she  did  not  as  yet  understand. 
To  her  the  desolation  appeared  complete.  Her  8owx)w  was 
unappeasable.  But  thou^  it  seemed  to  her  that  G^  had  left 
her,  she  acknowledged  fully  the  rectitude  of  all  His  dealings, 
and  felt  that  she  could  not  leave  Him.  She  followed  him  in 
tears ; like  the  Samaritan  woman,  whose  faith  the  Saviour  tried 
so  ky  calling  her,  by  impMcation  at  least,  in  the  exclu- 

sive and  rude  form  of  expression,  which  the  Jews  applied  to 
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the  people  of  other  nations,  a dog ; and  who  gave  the  mem- 
orable answer,  which  the  same  Saviour  has  left  on  record 
for  the  world’s  admiration  in  all  coming  time,  Truth,  Lord; 
yet  the  dogs  eat  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  their  master^s 
table:** 

19.  .^er  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  made  some 
attempts  towards  a reconciliation  with  her  mother-in-law. 
On  the  following  Christmas  day,  in  particular,  she  ap- 
proached her,  and  said  to  her  with  much  affection,  ‘‘My 
mother,  on  this  day  was  the  King  of  Peace  bom.  He  came 
into  the  world  to  bring  peace  to  us.  I beg  peace  of  you  in 
his  name.”  But  her  stern  heart  was  unmoved.  Or,  if  it 
were  otherwise,  she  would  not  let  it  appear.  The  question 
then  arose,  whether  she  should  leave  her.  A number  of 
persons  in  whom  she  placed  confidence,  advised  her  earn- 
estly to  do  it,  believing  as  they  did  that  she  had  already 
suffered  enough  from  that  source.  She  had  doubts  about  it. 
She  was  fearful  of  offending  God  by  desiring  to  throw  off  a 
cross,  heavy  though  it  was,  which  it  seemed  tor  her  that 
Divine  Wisdom  imposed  upon  her.  'Undoubtedly  she  was 
correct.  But  the  same  Providence,  which  imposed  this 
cross  upon  her,  in  its  own  time  removed  it.  In  the  winter 
of  1677,  the  winter  following  the  death  of  her  husband,  and 
a few  weeks  after  the  conversation  to  which  we  have  just 
now  referred,  her  mother-in-law  gave  her  notice,  in  express 
terms,  that  they  could  no  longer  live  together. 

20.  “This,”  sayfr^Madame  Guyon,  “was  fairly  giving  me 
my  discharge.  My  scruples  were  now  removed.  I took 
measures  to  retire  from  the  hoise  where  we  had  resided 
together,  as  quietly  as  possible,  as  I did  not  wish  to  give 
occasion  for  surmises  and  evil  remarks.  During  the  period 
of  my  widowhood  thus  far,  I had  not  made  any  visits, 


* Mat.  XV.  27. 
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except  such  as  were  of  pure  nec^sity  and  charity.  I did 
not  wish  to  speak  of  my  troubles  to  others,  or  to  make  them 
known  in  any  way.  God  had  \aught  me  to  go  to  him  alone. 
There  is  nothing^  which  makes  nature  die  so  deeply  and  so 
quickly,  as  to  find  and  to  seek  no  earthly  support,  no  earthly 
consolation.  I went  out,  therefore,  from  my  mother-in-law 
in  silence.  In  winter,  in  the  cold  of  mid  winter,  when  it 
was  difficult  to  obtain  suitable  accommodations  elsewhere,  I 
went  out  to  seek  another  habitation,  with  my  three  surviving 
children,  and  my  little  daughter’s  nurse.” 

21.  We  leave  her  mother-in-law  here.  The  Scripture 
says  in  language,  which  has  a true  and  mighty  meaning  to 
the  holy  teart,  Judge  not,  that  ye  he  not  judged**  There  is 
a Gk)d  above  us,  who  is  not  ignorant  of  those  weaknesses, 
temptations,  and  sorrows,  existing  in  every  heart,  which  are 
known  to  him  only.  Until  we  have  the  attribute  of  omniscience, 
which  is  requisite  for  a perfectly  just  judgment,  let  us  never 
condemn  others,  however  defective  their  characters  may  be, 
without  leaving  a large  place  for  pity  and  forgiveness.  Such, 
I think,  were  obviously  the  feelings  of  Madame  Guyon  in 
relation  to  this  unhappy  matter.  For  more  than  twelve 
years  her  mother-in-law  had  embittered  her  domestic  life. 
But  she  did  not  fail  to  recognize  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in 
it.  She  was  led  to  see,  that  God,  who  accomplishes  his 
purposes  by  instruments,  made  use  of  the  jealousy  and  fierce- 
ness of  her  mother’s  temper  to  humble  and  purify  her  own 
lofty  spirit.  God  educed  her  good  out  k/k'  another’s  evil.  It 
was  a mystery  which  she  could  adore  and  love,  although  she 
could  not  fully  understand  it  She  went  out,  therefore,  in 
silence ; with  tears,  but  without  rebukes. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Her  outward  charities.  Incident  illustrative  of  her  lenevolence. 
Her  interest  in  the  education  of  her  children.  Attempts  to 
improve  her  own  education*  Study  of  the  Latin  language.  Con- 
tinuance of  her  sad  state  of  inwet^jd  desolation.  Her  temptations. 
Writes  to  La  Combe.  Receives  a favorable  answer.  July  22rf, 
1680,  the  day  of  her  deliverance  and  of  the  triumph  of  sanctify- 
ing  grace,  after  dearly  seven  years  of  inward  privation.  Refer- 
ence to  her  work,  entitled  Vie  Torrents.  Remarks.  Poem  illus- 
trative of  her  state,  translated  hy  Cowper. 

Established  once  more  in  her  own  i^sidence,  with  her 
little  familj  around  her;  she  lived  a life  more  retired  than 
ever.  “ I went,”  she  says,  ‘‘  after  no  fine  sights  o^  recrea« 
lions.  When  others  went,  I staid  at  home.  I wanted  to 
see  and  know  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ.  My  closet,  where 
I could  contemplate  on  divine  things^  was  my  only  diversion. 
The  queen  of  Fr^ce  was  at  one  time  in  my  neighborhood ; 
but  my  mind  was  so  taken  up  with  other  things,  that  she 
had  not  attraction  enough  to  draw  me  out  with  the  multitude 
to  see  her.” 

2.  But  retirement  from  the  world  is  not  necessarily  re- 
tirement from  duty.  In  her  state  of  widowhood  and  of 
seclusion  from  wordly  society,  she  did  not  cease  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  poor  and  the  afflicted.  Her  own  heart  was 
desolate ; but  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  her  personal  afflic- 
tions to  make  her  forget,  that  others  also  had  their  sorrows. 
As  she  turned  her  mind  upon  her  owq  situation,  and  as  she 
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looked  Upon  her  fatherless  children,  she  remembered  the 
widow  and  the  orphan.  Still  she  gives  us  to  understand, 
that  she  had  less  energy  and  made  less  effort  in  works  of 
outward  benevolence  than  at  some  former  periods.  But  it 
is  proper  to  add,  that  this  ^minished  degree  of  external 
activity,  so  far  as  it  existed,  (which  certainly  was  not  to  a 
very  great  extent,)  was  not  owing  to  a change  of  principle 
or  a want  of  pity ; but  is  to  be  ascribed  partly  to  feebleness 
of  health,  and  partly  to  that  state  of  inward  desolation,  of 
which  we  have  82)oken.  Her  strength,  not  only  her  physical 
vigor  but  her  energy  of  purpose,  was  in  some  degree  broken; 
but  the  true  life,  which  butns  without  being,  consumed,  still 
remained  in  it.  And  if  in  her  weakness  she  was  unable  to 
do  all  that  might  have  been  desired,  1 think  it  can  be  said 
with  truth,  in  the  language  which  the  Saviour  implied  to  the 
woman,  who  poured  the  ointment  of  Spikenard  ou  'tis  head, 
that  she  “ did  what  she  couJdJ*  • 

3.  One  day  she  relates,  that  one  of  the  domestics  con- 
nected with  the  family  c^ime  in,  and  told  her  that  there  wais 
a poor  soldier,  lying  in  the  public  road,  sick,  and  appar^dy 
unable  to  help  himself.  She  gave  orders,  that  he  should  be 
brought  in.  He  was  one  of  those  wrecks  of  humanity,  rag- 
ged, unclean,  and  debased,  who  appear  to  be  without  home 
and  without  friends,  and  whom  no  one  pities  but  that  Ood 
who  watches  all  men,  and  who  inspires  pity  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  are  like  himself.  For  fifteen  days  she  watched 
over  him  personally,  with  all  the  care  and  assiduity  of  a 
mother  or  sister ; performing  offices  which,  independently  of 
the  principle  of  benevolence  which  inspired  them,  must  have 
been  repugnant  to  a person  of  her  refinement  of  feelings  and 
manners.  This  was  Ms  last  earthly  habitation.  He  died  at 
her  house. 


* Mark  xiv.  8. 
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4.  At  this  period  she  felt  herself  called  to  give  some 
special  attention  to  the  education  of  her  children.  On  the 
subject  of  early  education,  and  especially  on  the  influence 
of  mothers  in  the  forming  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
habits  of  children,  she  had  bestowed  much  thought.  To  a 
reflecting  mind  like  hers,  this  important  subject  would  be 
very  likely  to  suggest  itself ; especially  when  she  recollected, 
as  she  often  did,  the  loss  and  injury  which  she  herself  had 
experienced  in  early  life,  from  some  degree  of  inattention  in 
this  respect.  At  that  time  the  subject  of  early  education, 
especially  in  its  relation  to  those  of  her  own  sex,  was  compar- 
atively new  ; a subject,  which  since  her  time,  beginning  with 
the  valuable  and  interesting  work  of  Fenelon  on  Female 
Education  has  been  discussed,  analyzed,  and  applied  with 
the  most  successful  results.  In  her  Autobiography,  in  the 
second  chapter,  she  has  given  some  views  on  the  treatment 
of  children,  particularly  of  daughters,  views  characterized 
by  close  observation  and  sound  judgment,  which  it  would  be 
well  worth  while  to  repeat  here,  were  not  the  subject  so  well 
understood  at  the  present  day. 

5.  She  embraced  the  opportunity,  which  Providence  now 
seemed  to  afford  her,  to  revise  and  extend  the  elements  of 
her  own  education.  Light  literature,  as  it  is  sometimes 
termed,  including  romances  and  those  works  of  poetry  w hich 
are  addressed  chiefly  to  the  natural,  in  distinction  from  the 
religious  tastes,  she  had  laid  aside  years  before.  Her  read- 
ing was  limited,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  Bible,  and  to  those 
'Nvorks  by  various  authors  which  are  designed  to  elucidate 
the  Bible,  and  to  throw  light  upon  man’s  character,  his  con- 
tinual need  of  divine  grace,  and  his  growth  in  the  religious 
life.  Many  of  the  works  on  these  subjects,  which  from  her 
position  in  the  Catholic  church  she  would  be  inclined  to 
consult,  were  originally  written  in  the  Latin  language  ; a 
language  which  to  this  day  is  the  sole  repository  of  many 
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valuable  works  of  this  kind.  It  was  under  these  circum- 
stances that  she  commenced  and  prosecuted  the  study  of  the 
Latin,  without  perhaps  distinctly  foreseeing  how  much  ben- 
efit it  would  be  to  her  in  her  future  inquiries  and  writings.  * 
But  it  was  here,  as  everywhere  else,  that  God,  who  guides 
us  in  a way  we  know  not,  always  has  an  eye,  in  his  present 
dispensations  and  discipline  to  future  results ; results  which 
are  known  to  him,  though  hidden  from  us.  He  was  pre- 
paring her,  in  what  she  was  called  to  do,  as  well  as  in  what 
she  was  called  to  suffer,  to  accomplish  his  own  wilL  The 
same  individual  who  feiught  her  the  Latin  language,  taught 
also  her  eldest  son,  both  in  Latin  and  other  branches  of 
knowledge.  But  who  he  was,  and  what  claims  more  thgn  a 
simple  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language^  he  had  to  be  em- 
ployed in  her  family,  we  find  no  mention,  except  the  single 
remark  that  he  was  an  ecclesiastic,  and  came  highly  recom- 
mended by  M.  Bertot,  in  whom  she  continued  to  place  great 
confidence.* 

6.  During  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  em- 
bracing the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  death 
her  husband,  and  something  more  than  the  three  years  im- 
mediately subseqiient  to  it,  namely,  from  1673  to  1680,  she 
endured  without  cessation,  but  with  some  variations  in  the 
degree  of  severity,  the  pains  of  inward  and  of  outwrd  crud- 
fixion.  One  source  of  the  suffering  which  she  experienced, 

/ in  this  season  of  privcUion  or  desolation  as  she  terms  it,  ;we 
have  not  as  yet  particularly  mentioned.  We  refer  to  the 
fact,  that,  notwithstanding  the  consecration  she  had  made  of 
herself  to  Grod,  to  be  wholly  and  forever  his,  she  experienced 
heavy  and  direct  temptations  to-  commit  sin.  With  a'  reso- 
lution into  which  she  Jiad  thrown  the  whole  power  of  her 


* Belation  de  I’Origine  da  Progrds,  et  de  la  Condemnation  du  QuiSt- 
isme,  p.  5. —La  Vie  de  Madame  Gnyon  JN.  I,  ch.  24. 
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being  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  temptations  as  heavy  and 
severe  as  she  could  bear  on  the  other,  we  maj  well  imagine 
how  terrible  at  times  must  have  been  her  mental  conflicts. 
Her  language,  (impossible  it  is  true  in  its  application,  but 
still  strongly  expressive  of  her  feelings,)  was,  that  she  would 
V rather  endure  the  sorrows  of  eternal  banishment  from  God’s 
presence,  than  knowingly  sin  against  him.  Undoubtedly, 
although  she  did  not  as  yet  fully  understand  the  applications 
and  the  power  of  faith,  she  was  successful  in  this  severe 
conflict  in  a considerable  degree.  And  yet  regarding  the 
sorrow^s  she  endured,  in  the  course  of  God’s  providences,  as 
evidences  of  his  being  offended,  she  erroneously  drew  the 
conclusion,  that  sin  attached  to  almost  all  the  actions  in 
which  she  was  thus  strenuously  endeavoring  to  do  his  will. 
This  was  her  mistake ; but  there  were  some  things,  which 
she  learned  at  this  time,  which  were  true. 

7.  “ It  was  under  these  circumstances,”  she  says,  “ that  I 
felt  the  truth  of  what  thou  hast  said.  Oh  my  God,  thou 
judgest  our  righteousness!  Oh,  how  pure,  how  holy  art 
Thou ! Who  can  comprehend  it  ? I was  led  to  see,  one 
after  another,  the  secret  ties  which  bound  me  to  earth  ; and 
which  God,  after  he  had  brought  them  to  my  notice,  was 
successively  cutting  asunder.  All  inordinate  interest  which 
I had  taken  in  created  things,  (that  is  to  say,  all  interest  in 
them  out  of  God,  and  out  of  their  true  relations  and  true 
degree,)  was  gradually  taken  away.  It  was  thus,  that  the 
process  of  inward  crucifixion,  often  severely  trying  me,  went 
steadily  on. 

8.  “ Oh,  holy  Jesus ! ” she  exclaims,  in  looking  back  upon 
what  she  then  passed  through,  “/  was  that  lost  sheep  of 
Israel  whom  thou  didst  come  to  save.  Thou  didst  come  to 
save  her,  who  coidd.  find  no  salvation  out  of  thee.  Oh,  ye 
stout  and  righteous  men ! Speak  as  much,  and  as  proudly 
as  you  please,  of  the  value  and  excellence  of  what  you  have 

16 
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done  for  God’s  glory.  As  for  me,  I glory  only  in  my  infir- 
Hiities,  since  they  have  merited  for  me  such  a Saviour.” 

9.  Loaded  with  miseries  of  all  sorts,”  she  proceeds  to 
remark  in  connection  with  her  inward  experience  at  this 
time,  weighed  down  with  the  burden  of  continual  crosses,  I 
at  last  gave  up  hope.  The  darkness  of  an  eternal  night 
settled  upon  my  soul.  Looking  upon  myself  as  a victim 
doomed  for  destruction,  1 had  not  the  least  expectation  of 
emerging  out  of  the  distressing  state,  in  which  I found  my- 
self. As  in  the  case,  of  the  Saviour  in  the  extremity  of  his 
sufiferings,  Gk>d  seemed  to  have  forsaken  me.  But  thanks 
be  to  his  grace,  my  heart  bowed  in  entire  and  holy  submis- 
sion. Lost  as  1 was,  or  rather  as  1 seemed  to  myself  to  be, 
I could  not  cease  to  love. 

Believing,  as  1 did,  in  the  strange  position  of  my  mind, 
that  1 could  never  again  be  acceptable  to  God,  and  never  be 
received  by  him,  I distinctly  and  fully  recognized  his  justice 
and  goodness ; and  could  not  repress  the  longing  desire  1 
had  to  do  something,  or  to  suffer  something,  to  promote  his 
glory.  I could  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord  out  of  the 
depths,  to  which  no  lower  deep  seemed  possible.”  Such  is 
the  import  of  theAerms,  in  which  she  expresses  herself. 

10.  At  this  time,  finding  no  satisfactory  advice  and  relief 
from  others  to  whom  she  had  previously  written,  «he  wrote 
a letter  to  Francis  De  La  Combe.  Of  this  individual,  of 
his  first  acquaintance  with  Madame  Guyon,  and  of  the  ef^t 
of  her  conversation  upon  him,  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  speak.  The  special  occasion  of  her  writing  at  this  time 
was  this.  On&  of  the  male  domestics,  resident  in  her  family, 
becoming  interested  in  religious  subjects,  was  desirous  of 
connecting  himself  wkh  the  religious  fraternity  or  Order, 
called  the  Bamabites.  He  naturally  consulted  with  Mad- 
ame Guyon  o%  the  subject.  And  in  her  own  ignorance  jof 
the  method  of  proceeding  in  the  case,  she  was  advised  by 
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her  half-brother,  La  Mothe,  to  write  to  Jj&  Combe,  with 
whom  they  were  both  acquainted,  and  who,  as  he  filled  the 
situation  of  Superior  of  the  association  of  Bamabites  at 
Thonon  in  Savoy,  8oold  undoubtedly  give  them  all  the  requi- 
site information  and  advice. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  such,”  she  says,  as 
to  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  to  him ; and  as  I had 
always  retained  for  him  a secret  respect  and  esteem,  as  one 
who  was  truly  devoted  to  Gh)d,  I was  pleased  with  this 
opportunity  of  recommending  myself  to  ^is  prayers.  I gave 
him  an  account  of  my  depression  and  sorrow  of  mind,  and  of 
40iat  I then  supposed  to  be  the  case,  that  God  no  longer 
tdok  pleasure  in  me,  but  had  serrated  himself  from  me.*’ 

11.  La  Coiiibe,  who,  in  ^nseqnenoe  of  his  ecclesias- 
tical position  we  shall  hereamr  dengiude  as  Father  La 
Combe,  was  a man  of  ability  as  well  as  of  personal  inward 
experience.  He  took  a view  of  her  case,  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  which  had  been  taken  by  others  whom  she 
had  consulted.  His  experience  enabled  him  at  once  to 
make  a distinction  between  sorrow  and  sin ; and  to  reject 
the  opinion  she  had  formed,  that  the  griefs  she  experienced 
were  an  evidence  of  her  having  offended  Gk>d.  On  the 
contrary  hejpok  the  ground,  that  she  ou^t  to  regard  these 
afflictions  evidence  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  GU>d^ 
who  was  IRs  pf&fblly  but  kindly^  lemoving  the«  earthly 
pidips  on  which  her  spiiit  had  leaned.^  This  view,  which 
was  so  entirely  different  from  the  opinidns  entertained  at 
this  time  by  herself,  could  not  fail  to  ^ve  her  some  encour- 
agement, although  she  was  not  as  yet  aMe  fully  to  re*?  • 
ceive  it 

12.  The  correspondence  with  Father  La  Combe,  which 
was  kept  up  at  intervals  for  many  years,  commenced  eat^ly 
in  the  year  1680.  About  the  middle  of  July  of  that  year 
she  wrote  to  him  a second  time.  In  thia  letter  she  made 
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ibe  partieiilar  request,  that,  if  he  received  it  before  the  22d 
of  July,  a day  memorable  in  her  religious  history,  he  would 
make  her' the  subject  of  special  supplication.  The  letter 
arrived,  although  the  place  of  its  destination  was  quite  dis- 
tant, the  day  before  the  time  specified.  And  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addiessed  had  too  much  piety  and  too  deep  a 
sense  of  his  obligations  to  the  author  of  it,  to  let  a request, 
offered  in  such  a humble  and  sorrowing  spirit,  pass  un- 
heeded. It  was  a day  of  prayer  both  with  him  and  with 
her. 

It  was  a day  also  of  the  hearing  of  prayer.  The  King 
was  on  his  throne.  The  sceptre  of  mercy  was  extended. 
On  that  favored  day,  after  nqarly  seven  years  of  inward  and 
outward  desolation,  the  cloud  which  had  rested  so  dark  and 
deeply  passed  away,  and  the  light  of  eternal  glory  settled 
upon  her  soul. 

13.  She  was  led  for  the  first  time  to  see,  under  the  inti- 
mations of  t^  Holy  Spirit,  that  aU  things  were  just  Uie 
reverse  of  what  she  had  supposed  them  to  be,  <—  that  afflic- 
tion is  mercy  in  disguise,  that  we  possess  by  first  being 
deprived,  that  death  precedes  life,  that  destruction  in  the 
spiritual  experience  turns  to  renovation,  that  out  of  the 
sorrows  and  silence  of  inward  crucifixion,  and  from  no  other 
source,  must  grow  the  jubilees  of  everlasting  bHss.  God 
was  given  back ; <md  M things  with  him,  AH'  sights  and 
sounds,  all  beauties  of  heaven  and  of  earth,  the  trees  and 
fiowers  below,  and  the  stars  of  heaven  in  their  places,  and 
social  pleasures  and  earthly  friendships,  whatever  the  intel- 
lect could  perceive  or  the  heart  could  relish, — she  could 
receive  and  enjoy  them  all,  in  their  appropriate  place  and 
degree,  because,  in  her  victory  over  self,  she  was  enabled  to 
place  and  appreciate  them  in  their  true  and  divine  relaticm, 
— aU  in  Godf  and  God  in  aU,  It  was  thus  that  the  Lord 
tum^  her  captivity,  as  he  did  that  of  hit  servant  Job^ 
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and  made  the  end  better  and  more  glorious  than  the  begin- 
ning. 

14.  It  was  on  the  22d  of  July,  that  happy  day,”  she 
says,  ^the  22d  of  July,  1680,  that  my  soul  was  delivered 
from  all  its  pains.  From  the  time  of  the  reception  of  the 
first  letter  which  I had  from  Father  La  Combe,  I began  to 
recover  a new  life.  I was  then,  indeed,  only  like  a dead 
person  raised  up,  who  is  in  the  beginning  of  his  restoration, 
and  who  is  raised  up  to  a life  of  hope  rather  than  of  actual 
possession ; but  on  this  day  I was  restored,  as  it  were,  to 
perfect  life,  and  set  wholly  at  liberty.  I was  no  longer  de- 
pressed, no  longer  borne  down  under  the  burden  of  sorrow. 
I had  thought  God  lost,  and  lost  forever  ; but  I found  him 
again.  And  he  returned  to  me  with  unspeakable  magnifi- 
cence and  purity. 

“ In  a wonderful  manner,  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain, 
all  that  which  had  been  taken  from  me,  was  not  only  re- 
stored again,  but  was  restored  with  increase  and  with  new 
advantages.  In  Thee,  O my  God,  I found  it  all,  and  more 
than  all ! The  peace  which  I now  possessed,  was  all  holy, 
heavenly,  inexpressible.  What  I had  possessed  some  years 
before,  in  the  period  of  my  spiritual  enjoyment,  was  conso- 
lation, peace  — the  gift  of  God  rather  than  the  Giver ; but 
now,  I was  brought  into  such  harmony  with  the  will  of  God, 
whether  that  will  was  consoling  or  otherwise,  that  I might 
now  be  said  to  possess  not  merely  consolation,  but  the  God 
of  consolation ; not  merely  peace,  but  the  God  of  peace” 

15.  It  was  at  this  time,  and  not  at  any  earlier  period, 
that  she  began  to  speak  of  the  life  of  nature  as  fully  slain 
within  her.  “ My  intellect,”  she  says,  “ free  from  those  dis- 
turbing influences  which  originate  in  selfishness,  was  unper- 
plexed and  clear  in  its  action.  My  wandering  imagination, 
which  had  formerly  flitted  about  from  object  to  object,  was 
now  at  rest ; so  far  at  least  that  its  action,  easily  regulated 

16* 
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in  accordance  with  the  divine  will  and  providences,  ceased 
to  trouble  me.  That  heart,  where  I had  formerly  detected 
in  their  secret  places  so  many  evil  motives,  was  now,  so  far 
as  I was  enabled  to  perceive,  made  pure.  I did  all  sorts  of 
good,  as  it  were,  by  a new  and  imperative  law,  written  in 
my  heart ; naturally,  easily,  without  premeditation,  as  it  was 
without  selfishness.  Whenever  a ^self-rejlecttve^  thought 
I was  present  to  my  mind,  — that  is  to  say,  a thought  refiective 
I upon  any  subject  in  its  relation  to  my  personal  interests,  in 
I its  relation  to  self  in  th^  selfish  sense,  it  was  instantly  re- 
j jected ; and  a curtain,  as  if  by  some  ever  present  but  invisi- 
i ble  hand,  was  drawn  in  the  soul  before  it  1 no  longer  felt 
I myself  obliged  to  say  that,  ^when  1 would  do  good,  evil  was 
present  with  me.’  Doing  good  was  now  my  nature.  The 
principle  of  action  did  not  seem  to  be  from  motives  applied 
without ; but  rather  to  be  involved  in  a life  springing  up 
and  operative  within.  All  was  done  in  God  and  for  Gk>d ; 
and  it  was  done  quietly,  freely,  naturally,  continually.” 

16.  This  was  indeed  liberty.  “And  this  inward  liberty,” 
she  says,  "by  which  I mean  a liberty  from  that  secret 
power  within  us  which  continually  draws  us  to  evil,  was  not 
only  great  in  the  beginning,  but  it  grew  more  and  more 
extensive.  And  it  was  unchangeable  as  it  was  great.  It 
was  my  hope,  at  first,  that  I should  enjoy  this  happy  state 
fi)r  some  time ; but  little  did  I think  that  my  happiness  was 
so  great,  so  immutable  as  it  was.  If  one  may  judge  of  a 
good  by  the  trouble  which  precedes  it,  I leave  mine  to  be 
estimated  by  jthe  sorrows  I experienced  before  I attained 
to  it 

“ The  apostle  Paul  tells  us,  that  ^ the  sufierqigs  of  the 
present  life  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that  is 
prepared  for  us.’  How  true  is  this  remark,  even  of  the 
present  life  I One  day  of  this  happiness,  [which  consisted  in 
simple  rest  or  harmony  in  God’s  will,  whatever  that  will 
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might  be,]  was  sufficient  to  counterbalance  years  of  suffering. 
This  true  peace  of  mind  was  worth  all  that  1 had  under- 
gone ; although  it  was  then  only  in  its  dawning. 

17.  “Sometimes,  it  is  true,  a sad  suggestion  presented 
itself.  The  thought  sometimes  occurred,  which  could  not 
but  be  painful  for  the  moment,  that  the  life  of  nature  might, 
in  some  way,  reinstate  itself.  So  that  there  was  a wakeful 
spirit  within  me.  I watched;  and  was  enabled,  by  divine 
grace,  to  meet  and  repel  the  approaches  of  evil  in  that  direc- 
tion. In  this  renovated  state,  so  different  from  what  I had 
experienced  for  some  years  before,  I felt  no  disposition  to 
attribute  any  thing  to  myself.  Certainly  it  was  not  I,  myself, 
who  had  fastened  my  soul  to  the  Cross,  and  under  the 
operations  of  a providence,  just  but  inexorable,  had  drained, 
if  I may  so  express  it,  the  blood  of  the  life  of  nature  to  its 
last  drop.  I did  not  understand  it  then  ; but  I understood 
it  now.  It  was  the  Lord  that  did  it.  It  was  God  that  de- 
stroyed me,  that  he  might  give  me  the  true  life.” 

18.  Such  are  the  terms,  re-arranged  and  interpreted,  one 
part  by  another,  in  which  she  speaks  of  this  remarkable 
result.  In  one  of  her  books  on  religious  experience,  entitled 
the  “ Torrents,”  in  which  she  endeavors  to  describe  the 
progress  of  the  soul  towards  God,  illustrating  the  subject  by  y* 
torrents  taking  their  rise  in  hills  and  mountain  tops,  and 
rolling  onward  towards  the  ocean,  she  has  given  her  views 

of  the  process  of  inward  crucifixion,  derived  from  her  own 
experience.  It  should,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  a statement 
of  what  she  herself  passed  through ; and  ought  to  be  read, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  in  connection  with,  and  as  illustrative 
of  what  sbe  has  said,  on  the  same  subject,  in  her  Life. 

And  this  reference  to  the  “ Torrents  ” leads  me  to  remark 
again  — a remark  which  on  some  accounts  it  may  be  desirable 
to  remember — that,  in  giving  her  views  on  particular  subjects, 

I have  not  limited  myself  to  her  remarks  made  at  a particu- 
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lar  time,  but  have  taken  the  liberty,  in  order  to  give  her 
precise  views,  to  combine  together  statements  made  at  differ- 
ent times  and  at  different  places  of*  her  works.  My  object 
has  not  been  to  give  a literal  translation  of  her  writings  just 
as  they  stands  which,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
would  have  been  doing  great  injustice  to  her,  — but,  by 
studying  their  spirit,  by  re-adjusting  their  arrangement,  by 
the  separation  of  what  is  essential  and  wHat  is  not  essential, 
and  by  a judidons  combination,  to  give  the  true  picture,  so 
&r  as  can  now  be  done,  of  what  she  was,  her  thought,  her 
feeling  and  action,  her  trials  and  triumphs. 

19.  And  it  is  in  accordance  with  these  views,  which  re- 
quire us  to  consult  what  she  has  said  on  dUhrent  occasions 
in  relation  to  the  same  subject,  that  I think  we  may  properly 
introduce  here  one  of  her  poems.  At  what  particular  time 
it  was  written,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  But  whatever 
was  the  time  of  its  ori^n,  it  evidently  has  reference,  in  its 
sentiments,  to  the  period  and  the  experience,  to  which  we 
have  just  attended.  In  a figurative  or  poetical  manner,  it 
happily  describes  the  situation  of  a soul  deprived  of  the 
natural  life,  by  being  successively  deprived  of  the  objects  of 
its  natural  desire  and  love,  till,  by  wholly  cdising  to  desire 
or  love  anything  out  of  the  will  of  €h>d,  whatever  that  will  1 

may  be,  it  finds  the  true  life,  the  life  divine. 


THE  DEALINGS  OP  GOD  OR  THE  DlVlNE  LOVK  IN  BRING- 
ING THE  SOUL  TO  A STATE  OP  ABSOLUTE  ACQUIESCENCE. 

*T  WAS  my  purpose,  on  a day,  ^ 

To  embark  and  sail  away. 

As  I climbed  the  yessel’s  side, 

Love  was  sporting  in  the  tide ; 

“ Come,”  he  said, — “ ascend — make  haste, 

, Launch  into  the  boundless  waste.” 
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Many  mariners  weas  there, 

' EUtTing  each  his  separate  care ; 

They,  that  rowed  us,  held  theif  eyes 
Fixed  upon  the  starry  skks ; . 

Others  steered  or  tamed  the  sails, 

Tp  receive  the  shifting  gales. 

Loye,  with  power  divine  supplied, 
Suddenly  my  courage  tried; 

In  a moment  it  was  night, 

Ship  and  skies  were  out  of  sight; 

On  the  briny  wave  I lay, 

Floating  rushes  all  m^  stay. 

Did  I with  resentment  bom 
^«i4^|4hi8  unenpec^  tuin  1 * t 

Did  IwiilimyiiJlW  shore,. . .f 
Nevhr  to  forsaktit  more  1 
N6 — ^My  soidT  I cried,  “6« 

If  I must  he  hsL^  I toUV' 

Next  he  hastened  to  convey 
Both  my  frail  supports  away; 

Seized  my  rushes ; bade  the  waves 
Yawn  into  a thousand  graves. 

Down  I went,  and  sunk  as  lead, 

Ocean  closing  o’er  my  heitd*  ^ 

Still,  however,  life  was  safe ; 

And  I saw  him  turn  and  laugh ; 
“Friend,”  he  cried,  ^udieul  lie  low. 
While  the  wintiy  stonms  shall  blow; 
When  the  Spring  has  calmed  the  main. 
You  shall  rise,  and  float  igain.”  « 

Soon  I saw  him,  with  dismay. 

Spread  his  plumes,  and  soar  away; 
Now  I mark  his  rapid  flight ; 

Now  he  leaves  my  aching  sight ; 

He  is  gone  whom  I adore, 

’T  is  in  vain  to  seek  him  more. 
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How  I trembled  then,  and  feared, 

When  my  Lovb  had  diaappearedl 
“ Wilt  thou  leave  me  thus,”  I cried,. 

“ Whelmed  beneath  the  rolling  tide  1 ” 
Vain  attempt  to  reach  hii  ear ! 

Lots  was  gone,  and  wonld  not  hear. 

Ah  f return  and  love  me  BtOl ; 

See  me  subject  to  thy  will ; 

Frown  with  wrath,  or  smile  with  grace, 
Only  let  me  see  thy  1 
Evil  I have  none  to  fear; 

All  is  good,  if  Thou  art  near.  « 

Yet  he  leaves  me,  — omel  fate ! 

Leaves  me  in  my  lost  estate ; 

EUtve  I sinned  ? Oh'  say  wherein  ? 

Tell  me,  and  forgive  my  sin ! 

King,  and  Lord,  whom  I adore. 

Shall  1 see  thy  face  no  more  ? 

Be  not  angry  — I resign 
Henceforth  all  my  will  to  thine*. 

I consent  that  Thon  depart, 

Though  thine  absence  breaks  my  heart 
Go  (hen^  and  forever^  too; 

AU  is  right  that  Thou  wdt  do. 

This  was  just  what  Lots  intended ; 

He  was  now  no  more  offended ; 

Soon  as  I became  a child ^ 

Love  returned  to  me  and  smiled.  - 
Never  strife  shall  more  betide 
'Twixt  the  Bridegroom  and  his  bride. 
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Remarks  on  sanctification  as  compared  with  justification.  On  the 
importance  of  striving  after  sanctification.  On  the  state  of 
Madame  Guyon  ht  this  time.  Her  work^  entitled  the  Torrents.  * 
Some  sentiments  given  from  it  as  descriptive  of  her  own  expert- 
erice.  Singular  illustration,  hy  which  she  sJiows  the  difference 
between  common  Christians  and  others.  Of  the  depth  of  the  ex- 
perience which  is  implied  in  true  sanctification.  On  the  question 
whether  all  must  endure  the  same  amount  of  suffering  in  experi- 
encing sanctification.  Her  poem  onfhe  joy  of  the  cross. 

Theologiaks  vfry  properly  make  a distinedon  between 
justification  and  sanctification/  The  two  great  moral  and 
religjpus  elements,  namely,  entire  self-re^dhciation  and  entire 
faith  in  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  are  involved  in  both  of 
these  religious  experiences,  and  give  to  them  a close  rela- 
tionship; without,  however,  confounding  them  and  making 
them  one.  They  are  related  to  each  other,  without  ceasing 
to  be  separate.  ^ 

2.  Jusdficafion,  while  it  does  not  exclude  the  present,  has 
special  reference  to  the  past.  Sanctification,  which  is  subse- 
quent to  justification  in  the  order  of  nature,  has  exclusive 
reference  to  the  present  and  future.  Justification  inquires. 
How  shhll  the  sin,  which  is  past,  be  forgiven  ? Sanctifica- 
tion inquires.  How  shall  we  be  kept  from  sin  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  in  time  to  come  ? Justification,  in  its  insult 
upon  individuals,  removes  the  condemnatory  power  or  guilt 
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of  sin;  while  sanctification  removes  the  power  of  sin  it- 
self.* 

3.  No  man  can  be  a Christian,  who  is  not  justified.  / Bat 
no  intelligent  Christian  can  rest  satisfied  with  justification 
alone.  He  earnestly  desires,  not  only  that  his  sins  may  be 
forgiven,  but  that  they  may  be  removed  — taken  away.  “ He  * 
hungers  and  thirsts  after  righteousness.”  He,  who  professes 

to  be  a Christian,  and  yet  has  not  this  hungering  and  thirst-  * ^ 
ing  after  a heart  that  is  sanctified,  has  no  good  reason  to 
believe  that  he  has  ever  ^lown  riie  Ifiessedness  of  a heart 
that  is  justified.  I “By  their  fruits,”  says  the  Saviour,  “ye 
^ dial}  know  them.*^  | Sanctification  is  the  fhdt  \ 

4.  A sanctifi^  heart  is  only  another  expression  for  a 
holy  heart.  A holy  heart,  whatever  other  expressions  may 
apply  to  it  and  describe  4t,  may  be  described,  I think,  as  a 
heart  from  which  selfishness  is  excluded,*  and  which  loves 
God  with  all  its  power  of  love.  From  this  time  onward, 
Madame  Guyon,  who  had  been  cut  off  from  enery  other 
resource,  and  had  learned  the  great  lesi|pn  of  living  by  faith 
alone,  professed  to  love  God  Vith  such  love. 

Whether  we  cdU  this  state  of  experience  pure  loire  or 
perfect  love,  whether  we  denominate  it  sanctification 
assurance  of  faith,  is  perhaps  not  veiy  essendaL  Certain  it 
is,  that  it  seemed  to  her,  without  professing  or  presuming  to 
be  beyond  the  possibility  of  mistake,  that  she  loved  her 
heavenly  Father,  in  accordance  with  what  the  Saviour  re- 
quires of  us,  with  her  whole  power  of  loving.^  And  accord- 
ingly she  could  no  longer  hesitate  to  apply  to  herself  some 
of  the  strongest  expressions,  descriptive  of  the  inward  life, 
which  are  found  in  the  Scriptures.  She  could  say,  with  the 
apostle,  “ I live ; yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me ; and  the 


♦ For  some  remarks  on  this  subject,  see  the  Interior  or  Hidden  Life. 
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life  which  I now  live  in  the  flesh,  I live  by  the  faith  of  the 
Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me.”  * 
She  understood,  as  she  never  did  before,  the  import  of  what 
the  same  apostle  says  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Romans. 
“ There  is  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit ; for 
the  law  of  tho  ^spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me 
free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.”  f She,  who  a short 
time  before  believed  herself  outcast  and  lost  forever,  had 
now  the  faith  and  the  courage  — a courage  based  upon  faith 
and  adorned  with  the  deepest  humility  — to  appropriate  the 
beautiful  conclusion  of  the  same  chapter ; “ I am  persuaded, 
that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor 
powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height, 
nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  he  able  to  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord^ 

5.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  book,  entitled  The 
Torrents.  It  is  obviously  a work  drawn  chiefly  from  her 
own  experience.  In  the  latter  part  of  it,  she  describes  the 
state  of  her  mind^  as  it  was  at  this  period ; without,  however, 
making  any  distinct  reference  to  herself,  except  that  she 
occasionally  speaks  in  the  first  person,  as  if  forgetting  for  a 
moment  the  style  of  narration  which  she  had  adopted.  I 
will  give  here  some  parts  of  what  I understand  her  to  say  of 
herself;  substituting  the  first  person  for  the  third  person, 
and  translating  not  merely  her  words,  which,  taken  as  they 
stand,  would  convey  but  very  imperfect  and  perhaps  false 
ideas  to  an  English  reader,  but  what  I suppose  her  to  mean 
by  them.  This  is  the  import  of  some  of  her  remarks. 

6.  “ Great  was  the  change,  which  I had  now  experienced; 
but  still  in  my  exterior  life,  that  part  of  my  life  which  came 
under  the  observation  of  others,  I appeared  to  them  quite 
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•imple,  unobtrusive,  and  conunon.  Aod  the  reason  was, 
that  my  soul  was  not  only  brought  into  harmony  with  itself 
and  with  Gk)d,  but  with  Grod’s  providences.  In  the  exercise 
of  faith  and  Tove,  I endured  and  performed  whatever  came 
in  God’s  providence,  in  submission,  in  thankfulness,  and 
silence.  I was  now  in  God  and  God  in  me ; and  where  God 
is,  there  is  as  much  simplicity  as  power.^  iHiid  what  I did 
was  done  in  such  simplicity  and  childlikeness  of  spirit,  that 
the  world  did  not  observe  anything  which  was  much  calcu- 
lated to  attract  notice.  \ 

7.  “ I had  a deep  peace ; a peace  which  seemed  to  per- 
vade the  whole  soul.  A peace  which  resulted  from  the  fact, 
that  all  my  desires  were  fulfilled  in  God.  I desired  nothing ; 
feared  nothing;  willed  nothing.  I feared  nothing;  that  is 
to  say,  I fiyyrpd  nothing,  considered  in  its  uUimatB  resuUs  and 
rdaiimBy  because  my  strong  faith  placed  God  at  the  head  of 
all  perplexities  find  aU  events.  I desired  nothing^ but  what 
I now  had,  because  I had  a fuDr  belief,  that  in  my  present 
state  of  mind  the  results  of  each  moment,  considered  in 
relation  to  myself,  constituted  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine 
purposes.  I willed  nothing ; meaning  in  the  statemeet  that 
I had  no  will  of  my  own.  As  a sanctified  heart  is  always  in 
harmony  with  the  divine  providences,  I had  no  will  but  the 
divine  will,  of  wlych  such  providences  are  the  true  and 
appropriate  expression.  How  could  such  a soul  have  other 
than  a deep  peace,. — a peace  Avhich  was  not  lunited  to  the 
uncertainties  of  the  emotionsd  part  of  ouf*  nature^  but  which 
pervaded  and  blessed  the^ whole  mind!  Nothing  seem^  to 
diminish  it ; nothing  troubled  it.  ^ 

8.  “ I do  not  mean  to.  say,  I was  in  a state  in  which 
I could  not  be  afflicted.  My  physical  jystem,  my  s^ses, 
had  not  lost  the  power  of  sufiering.  natural  sensibili- 
ties were  susceptible  of  being  pained.  Oftentimes  I suffered’ 
much.  But  interiorly,  in  the  centre  of  the  soul,  if  I may  so 
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express  it,  there  was  divine  and  supreme  peace.  The  lower 
soul,  or  the  soul  considered  in  its  connection  with  the  ob- 
jects immediately  around  it,  might  at  times  be  troubled  and 
afflicted ; but  the  higher  or  central  soul,  or  the  soul  consid- 
ered in  its  relation  to  God  and  the  divine  will,  was  entirely 
calni,  trustful,  and  happy.  The  trouble  at  the  circumference,  ' 
originating  in  part  from  a disordered  physical  constitution, 
did  not  affect  and  disturb  the  divine  peace  of  the  centre. 

9.  ‘‘  One  characteristic  of  this  higher'  degree  of  experi- 
ence was  a sense  of  inward  purity.  My  mind  had  such  a 
oneness  with  God,  such  a unity  with  the  divine  nature,  that 
nothing  seemed  to  have  power  to  soil  it  and  to  diminish  its 
purity.  It  experierfced  the  truth  of  tha^  declaration  of 
Scripture,  that  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure.  As  God  is  ' 
present  to  sinners  in  the  matter  of  instructing  and  reproving 
them,  and  also  in  that  of  physically  upholding  and  sustaining 
them,  even  in  the  very  act  of  sin,  and  yet  without  being  ren- 
dered sinful  or  contracting  any  moral  evil,  so  the  person 
who  is  truly  pure,  may  see  sinful  acts,  may  hear  impure  and 
sinful  conversation,  or  may  otherwise  be  brought,  providen- 
tially and  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  into  connection  with  impu- 
rities without  contracting  any  stain  from  them.  Such  stains 
have  no  affinity  with  the  pure  mind.  The  pollution  which 
surrounds  it,  has  no  power  upon  it ; as  the  dark  and  impure 
mud  does  not  defile  the  sunbeams  that  shine  upon  it,  which 
rather  app’ear  brighter  and  purer  from  the  contrast.  The 
soul,  bright  with  the  brightness  which  comes  from  God,  seems 
to  have  no  knowledge  of  any  darkness  or  evil  in  itself. 

10.  “But,  though  I was  so  much  blessed,  I was  not  con- 
scious of  any  merit,  nor  tempted  by  any  suggestions  of  merit 
in  myself.  Indeed,  I seemed  to  be  so  united  with  God,  so» 
made  one  with  the  centre  and  sum  of  all  good,  that  my 
thoughts  did  not  easily  turn  upon  myself  as  a distinct  object 
of  reflection ; and,  consequently,  it  would  not  have  been  an 
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easy  thing  for  me  to  attach  to  myself  the  ideas  of  desert  or 
merit.  If  I had  done  virtuously  and  meritoriously  by  a 
laborious  effort,  the  idea  of  merit  would  more  naturally  and 
readily  have  suggested  itself,  and  I might  have  been  tempted 
to  indulge  thoughts  of  that  kind.  But  now  that  God  had 
become  the  inward  operator,  and  every  movement  was  a 
movement  originating,  as  it  were,  in  a divine  inspiration, 
and  as  a holy  life  had  become  as  natural  to  me  as  the  life  of 
nature  formerly  hid  been,  I could  not  well  attribute  to  my- 
self, and  certainly  had  no  disposition  to  attribute  to  myself, 
what  evidently  belonged  to  God.  To  him,  and  to  him  only, 
to  his  goodness  and  his  grace,  I attributed  all  worthiness,  all 
praise. 

11.  “It  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  my  experience 
at  this  time,  that  I could  not  move  myself,  or  bring  myself 
into  action,  from  the  principle  of  self,  because  self  was  gone. 
I stood  silint  ani  unmoved  u\  the  midst  of  God's  provi- 
dences, until  the  time  of  movement  came,  which  was  indi- 
cated by  these  providences.  Then  I decided,  when  God 
called  me  to  decide,  jand  with  Gk>d  to  help  me  to  decide. 
Every  decision  of  the  judgment,  followed  by  a movement  or 
action,  seemed  to  be  from  Gk)d ; so  that  God  became  the 
principle  of  movement.  In  this  state  of  mind,  self-reflecting 
acts,  or  acts  which  turn  back  upon  the  mind  and  seek  for 
motives  in  its  own  interj^st,  are  taken  away. 

12.  “ From  this  time,  I found  myself  in  the  enjoyment  of 
what  may  be  termed  liberty.  Being  free  from  all  ns^ural 
or  unholy  desires,  which  cannot  fail  to  restrict  and  embarrass 
the  ease  of  the  mind’s  action,  my  mind  experienced  a re- 
markable facility  in  doing  and  suffering  everything  which 
presented  itself  in  the  order  of  God’s  providence.'  God’s 
order  became  its  law.  In  fulfilling  this  law,  it  experienced 
no  inward  repugnance,  but  fulfilled  its  own  highest  wishes, 
and  therefore  icould  not  but  be  consciompf  the  highest  inward 
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liberty.  When  the  soul  loses  the  limit  of  selfishness^— a limit 
which  fixes  the  soul  in  itself, — it  has  no  limit  but  in  God,  who 
is  without  limits.  What  limit,  then,  can  be  placed  to  the 
* length  and  breadth  of  its  freedom  ? 

13.  “ I regard  the  deprivations  and  the  sufferings  of  Job,  % 
and  his  subsequent  restoration  to  prosperity  and  to  the  mani- 
festations of  the  divine  favor,  as  a history  which  illustrates, 
as  if  in  a mirror,  the  process  of  inward  death  and  inward 
resurrection  which  is  experienced  by  those  who  arrive  at 
the  state  of  full  interior  transformation.  God  first  took 
« away  everything,  and  then  restored  everything,  as  it  were, 
an  hundred  fold.  And  so  in  the  inward  life.  Our  worldly 
possessions,  our  property,  our  influence,  our  reputation,  our 
health,  are  taken  away,  if  God  sees  it  necessary ; he  then 
smites  our  domestic  and  other  affections,  which  have  persons 
for  their  objects  rather  than  things,  either  by  smitirtg  and 
withering  the  affections  in  themselves,  or  in  the  objects  to 
which  they  are  attached.  He  then  proceeds  to  crucify  the 
subject  of  the  divine  operation  to  any  attachment  to  and 
any  reliance  on  his  outward  works  as  a ground  of  merit  and 
acceptance.  In  its  death  to  everything  where  self  reigns 
instead  of  God,  the  mind  dies  also  to  any  sense  of  its  own  ; 
inward  exercises  and  virtues,  so  far  as  they  are  a ground  of 
self-gratulation  and  of  interior  complacency.  Nor  does  this 
process  stop,  till  the  life  of  nature,  which  consists  in  inordi- 
nate attachments,  is  entirely  exterminated.  But  the  soul 
cannot  live  without  a life  of  some  kind.  There  are  but  two, 
and  can  be  but  two  principles  of  moral  life  in  the  universe ; 
one,  which  makes  ourselves,  or  the  most  limited  private  good, 
the  centre ; the  other,  which  makes  God,  who  may  be  called 
the  Universal  Good,  the  centre.  And  by  that  necessary  law 
which  says,  where  there  is  life  there  must  be  a principle  of 
life,  when  one  of  these  principles  dies,  the  other  emerges 
from  its  state  of  abeyance  and  inactivity,  and  takes  the  place 
17* 
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of  that  which  has  passed  away.  So  that  when  self  dies  in 
the  soul,  God  lives ; when  self  is  annihilated,  God  is  en- 
throned. 

14.  In  this  state  of  mind  I did  not  practise  the  virtues 
as  virtues.  That  is  to  say,  I did  not  make  them  distinct 
objects  of  contemplation,  and  endeavor  to  practise  them,  as  a 
person  generally  does  in  ttie  beginnings  of  the  Christian  life, 
by  a separate  and  constrained  effort.  I seemed  to  practise 
them  naturally,  almost  instinctively.  The  effort,  if  I had 
made  one,  would  have  been  to  do  otherwise.  It  was  my  life 
to  do  them.  Charity,  sincerity^  truth,  humility,  submission, 
and  every  other  virtue,  seemed  to  be  involved  in  my  present 
state  of  mind,  and  to  make  a part  of  it ; being,  each  in  its 
appropriate  place,  an  element  of  life.  A formal  act  of  humil- 
iation, for  instance,  performed  interiorly  at  a certain  time 
and  in  n certain  way,  would  have  been  impossible,  because 
such  an  act,  or  mch  an  experience,  wcmld  have  implied,  that 
thft  soul,  hi  undeigoing  it,  was  taken  out  of  a state  which 
was  not  humble;  whereas  humility,  or  that  etate  of  mind 
which  the  term  humility  expresses,  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  soul’s  state,  so  long  as  it  can  be  said  to  be  truly  trans- 
formed or  sanctified.  I repeat,  therefore,  that  the  holy  soul 
has,  immanent  or  interiorly  inherent  in  itself,  the  essence  of 
all  Christian  virtues  and  duties,  which,  naturally  and  with- 
out effort,  as  if  a man  should  have  them  mthout  knowing 
that  he  had  them,  develop  themselves  on  their  appropriate 
occasions,  by  their  own  law  of  action,  and  as  the  result  of  a 
life  which  is  a true  and  operative  life'' 

15.  Among  other  things,  which  fall  from  her  in  this  part 
of  her  writings,  she  says,  that  common  Christians,  <yr  Chris- 
tians in  the  ordinary  degree  of  experience,  may  be  compared 
to  a pump.  And  she  gives  a significant  reason  for  the  re- 
mark. The  idea  is  this.  The  pump  has  water;  but  the 
water  is  thrown  out  by  effort,  by  tbe  agitation  resulting  from 
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exterior  appliances.  So  common  Christians  have  in  them 
the  water  of  life.  But  the  life  of  Christianity,  as  it  exists  in 
these  Christians,  develops  itself  and  throws  itself  off,  as  it 
w ere,  periodically  and  on  particular  occasions ; under  the 
reproofs  of  a Christian  brother,  under  the  excitements  of  a 
prayer  meeting,  under  the  pressure  of  a powerful  sermon,  in 
the  presence  and  under  the  impulse  of  large  ecclesiastical 
and  clerical  assemblies,  or  under  some  other  instigative 
pressure  exteriorly  applied.  So  that  the  life  of  which  they 
are  the  possessors,  although  it  is  the  true  life  undoubtedly, 
has  not  power  enough  to  operate  of  itself,  but  may  be  said  to 
be  compressed  or  forced  out  of  them.  And  those  who  are 
to  be  benefited,  must  be  present  at  a particular  time,  wdth 
their  pails  and  basins,  in  order  to  receive  that  which  is  thus 
extracted,  before  the  outward  pressure  ceases. 

16.  But  Christians  in  a higher  state  of  religious  experi- 
ence, those  especially  who  are  in  a state  of  assured  faith  and 
love,  may  be  compared  to  fountains  which  flow  out  of  them- 
selves. In  the  language  of  the  Saviour,  the  water  which  is 
in  them,  is  a “ wtll  of  water  springing  up  to  everlasting  lifeJ* 
It  is  true,  that,  like  the  waters  of  Siloa  which  came  from 
the  sides  of  Mount  Sion,  and  which  were  pleasing  to  God 
and  to  his  people,  they  generally  flow  softly  ; but  it  is  equal- 
ly true,  that  they  flow  abundantly  and  constantly.  Nor  is  it 
a small  thing,  that  they  do  not  flow  in  artificial  channels, 
W'hich  men’s  hands  have  cut  for  them,  but  in  those  which 
God  has  appointed  ; “ at  their  own  sweet  will,”  as  some  one 
has  expressed  it,  and  yet  in  reality  without  any  will  of  their 
own.  And  bearing  life  to  others,  as  well  as  having  life  in 
themselves,  the  trees  grow  and  flowers  bloom  on  their  banks ; 
and  when  the  weary  traveller  comes  there,  he  finds  the  cool- 
ing shade  above,  as  well  as  the  refreshing  draught  beneath. 

17.  I think  that,  in  view  of  the  narrative  which  has  been 
given  thus  far,  w e may  very  properly  and  justly  conclude, 
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that  the  work  of  Banctification,  wherever  it  exists,  is  a work 
which  enters  deeply  into  our  nature*.  I^either  reason,  nor 
expetienoi,  nor  Scripture,  authorizes  us  to  speak  of  it,  when 
it  truly  exists,  as  a iwpmfidal  work ; that  is  to  say,  a work 
near  the  surface  and  easy  to  be  done.  It  is  not  the  appli- 
cation of  something  which  alters  and  polishes  the  outside 
merely.  It  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a remodeling  and  im- 
provement of  the  old  nature,  so  much  as  a renfivalion. 

18*  There  are  some  things,  which  go  under  the  name  of 
sanctification,  to  which  that  term  is  not  strictly  applicable. 
There  is,  for  instance,  what  may  perhaps  be  termed  a physi- 
cal sanctification;  a sanctification  which  is  limited  by  the 
epithet  applied  to  it,  to  the  government  and  the  develop- 
ment of  our  physical  nature.  But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say,  that  the  regulation  of  the  appetites  may  exist  without  a 
proper  state  of  some  other  modifications  of  desire,  and  with- 
out a spiritual  will.  The  man,  of  whom  the  Saviour  speaks 
in  the  Gqspel,  could  say,  very  truly,  “ I f<ut  twice  in  the 
week ; I give  tithes  of  all  I possess ; ” but  it  is  very  dear, 
that  he  was  not  a man  who  was  approved  and  accepted  in 
all  respects.  Many  percons  who  have  subjected  themselves 
to  the  greatest  outward  austerities,  have  complained  that 
they  were  still  the  subjects  of  an  inward  rebellion ; and  did 
not  experience  that  communion  acceptance  with  God, 
which  they  had  antidpated  as  the  result  of  their  assiduous 
methods  of  physical  restraint  and  culture.  Physical  sancti- 
fication, which  relates  particularly  to  the  appetites  and  the 
exterior  nature,  is  undoubtedly  a part  of  the  sanctification 
of  the  man ; but  differs  from  it  as  a part  differs  from  the 
whole. 

There  are  some  persons,  who,  in  addition  to  the  rectifi- 
cation of  the  outward  nature,  have  had  a degree  and  kind 
of  inward  experience  which  is  truly  remarkable.  It  is  not 
an  experience,  which,  properly  speaking,  can  be  described 
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as  sanctification ; but  is  sometimes  taken  for  it.  These  per- 
sons have  been  much  exercised  on  the  subject  of  a holy  life ; 
they  have  experienced  much  anxiety  in  regard  to  it ; and  in 
consequence  of  the  new  views  they  have  had,  and  the  inward 
victories  they  have  obtained,  have  been  the  subjects  of  a 
high  degree  of  joy.  Sometimes  the  joy,  owing  in  part,  I 
suppose,  to  some  peculiarities  of  mental  character,  is  sudden, 
intense,  overwhelming.  They  suppose  themselves  wholly 
and  forever  conquerors.  Not  being  in  a situation  fully  to 
analyze  their  feelings,  either  their  origin,  their  nature,  or 
permanency,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  make  mistakes, 
and  that  they  ascribe  wholly  to  grace  what  is  partly  due  to 
nature ; attributing  to  religion,  which  is  always  benevolent 
and  pure,  what  belongs  to  physical  or  selfish  excitement. 
Experience  often  shows,  that  the  sanctification  which  they 
profess  under  such  circumstances,  has  not  those  elements  of 
kindness,  of  forbearance  and  meekness,  of  permanent  faith 
and  of  inward  subjection  and  nothingness,  which  are  neces- 
sary to  characterize  it  as  true.  In  other  words,  it  is  a sanc- 
tification which  is  evidently  limited  and  imperfect,  because, 
although  it  has  some  elements  of  good  in  it,  it  has  pervaded 
only  the  intellectual  and  emotional  part,  including  the  de- 
sires perhaps  to  some  extent,  without  being  able  to  reach 
and  subdue  that  terrible  refuge  and  fortress  of  evil,  the  natu^ 
ral  will, 

19.  If  these  views  are  correct,  they  tend  to  diminish  very 
much  the  dangers  which  are  sometimes  supposed  to  attend 
the  agitation  of  this  subject.  The  danger,  expressed  in  a 
few  words,  is  this.  If  we  albw  the  possibility  of  sanctifica- 
tion in  the  present  life,  we  shall,  from  time  to  time,  find  per- 
' sons  who  will  profess  this  blessing,  without  possessing  it ; a 
mistake  which  cannot  well  exist  without  being  more  or  less 
injurious.  The  same  danger  attends  the  doctrine,  that  we 
may  possess  religion  in  any  degree  whatever  short  of 
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sanctification.  A man  may  profess  religion  without  possess- 
ing it,  and  the  mistake  may  be  very  injurious.  And  in  all 
cases  whatever,  where  the  profession  is  not  accordant  with 
the  reality,  those  evils  cannot  fail  to  follow  which  are  natu- 
rally attendant  upon  error. 

20.  But  if  sanctification  is  such  a work  as  we  have  repre- 
sented it  to  be,  so  thoroughly  explorative  and  renovating, 
and  if  it  be  generally  understood  to  be  what  it  really  is, 
people  will  be  cautions  in  making  the  profession.  At  least, 
if  the  profession  is  falsely  made,  the  error  will  easily  be 
detected.  He,  to  whom  the  grace  of  sanctification  can  be 
truly  ascribed,  is  one  with  Christ,  and  has  Christ’s  disposi- 
tions ; a man  meek,  contented,  benevolent,  and  devoutly 
acquiescent  in  whatever  bears  the  stamp  of  providence ; a 
man  who  goes  hither  and  thither  on  errands  of  wisdom  and 
mercy,  without  tumult  and  noise ; doing  good  to  others  with- 
out asking  or  expecting  return ; in  his  spirit,  where  the  Holy 
Ghost  dwells,  always  divinely  peaceful,  because  he  is  in  har- 
mony with  God,  and  consequently  in  harmony  with  all  things 
of  which  God  is  the  life.  Such  a man,  on  his  lips,  his  counte- 
nance, his  actions,  his  life,  has  a divine  seal.  It  cannot  easily 
be  mistaken,  except  by  those,  in  whom  the  abundance  of  the 
natural  life,  which  perplexes  the  natural  and  especially  the 
spiritual  judgment,  has  taken  away  the  power  of  divine  ap- 
preciation. 

21.  There  is  one  question,  which  naturally  arises  here. 
Is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  undergo  all  which  Madame 
Guyon  passed  through,  in  order  to  experience  these  results? 
I think  that  this  question  may  properly  be  answered  in  the 
negative.  Some  resist  the  operation  of  God,  because  they 
are  afraid  of  God ; some,  because  in  the  process  of  the  in- 
ward operation  they  do  not  understand  what  he  is  doing  and 
to  what  he  is  tending ; and  still  more  because  they  love  the 
world  and  the  things  of  the  world,  more  than  they  love  God 
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and  the  things  of  God.  Resistance  on  the  pai-t  of  the  crea- 
ture, whatever  cause  it  may  arise  from,  implies  and  requires 
aggressive  acts  of  trial,  of  infliction,  and  of  reproof,  on  the 
part  of  Him  whose  right  it  is  to  rule.  And  the  greater  the 
resistance,  the  greater  must  be  the  blow  which  aims  to  sub- 
due it.  Those,  who  resist  much,  will  suffer  much. 

22.  “In  some  persons,  though  not  in  many,”  we  have  had 
occasion  to  remark  in  another  place,  “ the  natural  man,  in 
the  comparative  sense  of  the  terms,  dies  easily.  These 
persons,  these  chosen  ones  of  the  Lord,  seem  to  have  an 
intuitive  appreciation  of  what  God  justly  and  necessarily 
requires.  They  see,  with  the  clearness  of  light,  that  it  is 
impossible  at  the  same  time  to  serve  God  and  Mammon. 
Accordingly,  they  submit  themselves  to  the  leadings  and  the 
power  of  God,  without  resistance.  They  yield  readily  and 
willingly,  like  the  lamb  that  is  led  to  the  slaughter ; and  the 
result  is,  that  the  inward  crucifixion,  though  not  less  deep 
and  thorough,  is  personally  less  afliictive.  The  Holy  Ghost 
proceeds  gently  but  constantly  in  his  operations  ; unbinding 
every  tie  of  nature;  cutting  loose  every  ligament  which 
fastens  the  soul  to  the  earth,  until,  in  its  freedom  from  the 
slavery  of  the  world,  it  expands  and  rejoices  in  the  liberty 
of  God. 

23.  “ Other  persons,  and  we  may  add,  the  great  majority 
of  persons,  arc  not  brought  to  this  state  of  freedom  from  the 
world  and  of  union  with  God,  without  passing  through  ex- 
ceeding afliictions,  both  external  and  internal.  And  this 
happens  partly  through  ignorance,  and  partly  and  more 
generally  through  self-will.  They  are  slow  to  learn  what 
is  to  be  done,  and  cquaDy  reluctant  to  submit  to  its  being 
done.  God  desires  and  intends  that  they  shall  be  his ; but 
the  hour  of  their  inward  redemption  not  being  fully  come, 
they  still  love  the  world.  They  attach  their  affections  first 
to  one  object  and  then  to  another.  They  would  perhaps  be 
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pleased  to  have  Gk)d  for  their  portion ; but  they  must  have 
something  besides  God.  In  other  words,  they  vainly  imag- 
ine that  they  would  like  to  have  God  and  their  idols  at  the 
same  time.  And  there  they  remain  for  a time,  fixed,  obsti- 
nate, inflexible..  But  God  loves  them.  Therefore,  as  they 
will  not  learn  by  kindness,  they  must  learn  by  terror.  The 
sword  of  Providence  and  the  Spirit  is  applied  successively 
to  every  tie  that  binds  them  to  the  world.  Their  property, 
their  health,  their  friends,  all  fall  before  it.  The  inward 
fabric  of  hopes  and  joys,  where-self-love  was  nourished  and 
pride  had  its  nest,  is  leveled  to  the  dush  They  are  smitten 
wkhin  and  without ; burned  with  fire  ; overwhelmed  with  the 
waters ; peeled  and  scathed  and  blasted  to  the  very  extrem- 
ity of  endurance ; till  they  learn  in  this  dreadful  Baptism  the 
inconsistency  of  the  attempted  worship  of  God  and  Mammon 
at  the  same  time,  and  are  led  to  see,  that  God  is  and  ought 
to  be,  the  true  and  only  sovereign.”  * 

24.  But  souls  in  whom  grace  is  triumphant,  are  not  beyond 
or  above  the  cross.  Such  grace  enables  us  to  bear  the  cross, 
but  it  does  not  deliver  us  from  it.  Chris^was  holy ; but  he  did 
not  on  that  account  cease  to  be  a sufferer.  It  was  by  suffer- 
ing that  his  divine  graces  were  tried.  Madame  Guy  on  was 
willing  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  Saviour  whom  she  loved, 
and  to  be  as  He  was.  Christ  had  crowned  her ; and  per- 
haps it  was  a crown  of  thorns.  But  he  himself  had  worn  it ; 
and  that  was  enough  to  make  it  infinitely  dear  to  Ker  hearU 
Spiritually,  she  had  entered  into  rest  But  the  rest  of  earth 
ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  rest  of  heayen.  If  it  is 
the  same  in  its  nature,  i^  is  different  in  its‘ locality.  The  one 
sleeps  amid  roses,  and  is  wrapped  in  sanshine ; the  other  has 
a dwelling-place  with  clouds  and  tempests  for  its  canopy, 
with  thorns  and  briars  for  its  cohering.  She  welcomed. 


* See  Principles  of  the  Interior  or  Hidden  Life,  Pt.  II.  chap.  10.* 
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therefore^  the  cross  sltD,  now  and  in  all  time  to  come,  till 
her  head  should  be  laid  in  the  grave.  The  Allowing  Poem 
expresses  some  of  her  sentiments  on  this  subject. 


THE  JOT  OF  THE  CROSS. 


Long  plunged  in  sorrow,  I resign 
My  soul  to  that  dear  hand  of  thine, 
Without  reservo  or  fear; 

That  hand  shall  wipe  my  streaming  e^ ; 
Or  into  smiles  of  glad  surprise 
Transform  the  falling  tear. 

My  sole  possession  is  thy  love  5 
In  earth  beneath,  or  heayen  above, 

I have  no  other  store ; 

And  though  with  fervent  suit  I pray. 

And  importune  Thee,  night  and  day, 

I ask  thee  nothing  more. 

My  rapid  hours  pursue  the  course. 
Prescribed  them  by  love’s  sweetest  force, 
And  I thy  sovereign  wHl. 

Without  a wish  to  escape  my  doom ; 
Though  still  a sufferer  from  the  womb. 
And  doomed  to  suffer  still. 

‘ By  thy  command,  where’er  I stray, 
SOBBOW  attends  me  all  my  way 
A.  never  Ruling  fiiend  *, 

And,  if  my  sufferings  may  augment 
Thy  praise,  behold  me  well  oontenk 
Let  Sorrow  still  attend ! 

It  cost  me  no  regret,  that  she, 

Who  followed  Christ,  should  follow  me ; 

And  though,  where’er  she  goes, 

Thoms  spring  spontaneous  at  her  feet) 
Llove  her,  and  extract  a sweet 
From  all  her  bitter  woes. 

18 
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Thy  choice  and  mine  shall  be  the  somss, 
Inspirer  of  that  holyflame^ 

Which  must  forever  Haze! 

To  lake  the  cross  and  foUow  Thee, 
Where  love  and  duty  lead,  shall  be 
hfy  portion  and  my  praise* 


^ I. 


. I 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Temporary  uncertainty  in  regard  to  her  future  cotm^e  of  action. 
Had  thoughts  of  entering  into  a Nunfiery,  Decides  not  to  take 
this  course.  Some  reasons  for  this  decision,  Proposoks  of  mar- 
riage, All  such  propositions  and  views  decided  againsf.  Remains 
still  uncertain  what  course  to  take.  Has  a short  season  of  com- 
parative  retirement  and  peace.  Extract  frot^'one  of  her  Poems. 

In  this  new  and  encouraging  state  of  her  feelings,  the 
question  now  pressed  upon  the  mind  of  Madame  Guyon, 
Wlyfit  course  should* she  take  during  the  remainder  of  her 
life  ? When  the  probabilities  of  a course  of  action  were  so 
balanced  that  she  knew  not  what  to  do,  it  seems  to  have 
been  a principle  with  her  to  remain  patiently  in  her  present 
position,  and  not  to  do  anything.  She  believed,  and  she  had 
some  support  for  her  belief,  in  the  scriptures,  that  inaction, 
or  rather  a suspension  of  action,  until  Providence  indicates 
the  course  to  be  taken,  with  some  degree  of  clearness,  is  the 
only  true  and  safe  action.  At  such  times.  Providence,  for 
reasons  perhaps  known  only  to  itself,  requires  no  other  kind 
of  action  than  that  of  waiting, 

2.  And  this  action, — if  such  it  may  be  called, — when  it  is 
such  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  far  from  being  unimportant,  because 
it  implies  a resigned  and  submissive  spirit,  a rejection  of  all 
unholy  motives  and  impulses,  a sincere  desire  to  know  the 
truth,  and  a recognition  of  GU)d’s  ability  and  readiness  to 
impart  it.  Indeed,  to  make  men  wait,  to  make  them  wait 
submissively  and  patiently,  until*  h^  sees  fit  to  permit  and 
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authorize  their  action  in  subordination  to  his  own  time  and 

manner  of  action,  is  a part,  and  a merciful  and  important 
part,  of  God’s  discipline  of  his  children  here  on  earth. 

3.  The  first  plan  which  suggested  itself  to  her  mind,  and 
which  occupied,  for  a time,  more  or  less  of  her  thoughts,  was 
to  arrange  her  affairs  in  such  a manner  as  to  relieve  her 
from  the  personal  care  of  them,  and  to  go  into  a nunnery. 
There,  in  retirement  and  silence,  it  seemed  to  her,  as  she 
looked  at  the  subject  on  its  first  being  presented  to  her  con- 
sideration, that  she  might  serve  God  and  benefit  her  fellow 
creatures,  without  the  hazards  to  which  she  had  formerly 
been  exposed.  Many  were  the  names  which  she  cherished 
in  her  own  personal  recollections,  many  were  the  names 
celebrated  in  history,  of  those,  worn  out  with  the  cai’es  and 
sorrows  of  the  world,  who  had  thus  sought  God  and  that 
peace  of  God  which  passes  understanding,  in  places  of  reli- 
gious seclusion.  She  thought  of  Gonevieve  Granger,  her 
associate  and  adviser  in  religion ; she  thought  of  her  OT^n 
sainted  sister,  who  first  watched  over  and  instructed  her  in 
the  Ursuline  seminary ; the  Marys  and  the  Catharines  of 
other  times,  the  De  Chantals  and  the  St.  Theresas,  came  to 
recollection.  But  she  had  already  learned,  that  God  moves 
in  his  providences.  His  providences  are  his  home ; his 
loved,  his  chosen  home.  And  it  required  no  great  reach  of 
thought  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  those  who  go  to  the 
convent,  or  to  any  other  place,  without  being  led  there  by  the 
wisdom  and  signature  of  an  overruling  providence,  will  fail 
to  find  God,  whatever  may  be  the  professed  object  of  their 
search,  either  as  the  gui  Je  or  the  end  of  their  journey.  She 
had  religion  enough,  and  of  course  religious  wisdom  enough, 
to  know,  that  there  was  another  and  a higher  question  first 
to  be  answered.  And  that  question  was.  What  is  Grod’s  will  ? 
Looking  at  this  proposed  course  in  the  light  of  the  divine 
will,  and,  in  order  to  know  that  will,  considering  it  in  its 
18* 
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connection  with  what  she  owed  to  her  family  and  the  world, 
she  decided  against  it. 

4.  The  situation  of  her  children,  in  particular,  had  weight 
in  this  decision.  The  two  youngest  were  of  an  age  which 
seemed  to  demand  an  oversight  from  her,  if  it  did  not  espe- 
cially require  her  personal  attention.  She  intimates,  soon 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  that  his  death  did  not  leave 
her  entirely  at  liberty  to  pursue  what  course  she  might 
choose.  She  was  still  the  head  of  a family,  and  could  not 
disregard  the  claims  and  duties  which  that  responsible 
relation  imposed  upon  her.  “ I was  still  restricted  in  my 
movements,”  she  says,  “ in  having  two  children  given  me 
in  so  short  a time  before  my  husband’s  death.  If  it  had 
been  otherwise,  if  I had  been  left  with  my  eldest  son  alone, 
I might  have  been  justified  in  adopting  some  plans  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  ideas  and  wishes  of  religious  retirement 
I should  probably^  have  placed  him  at  some  college,  and 
have  gone  myself  into  the  Convent  of  the  Benedictines. 
But  the  situation  of  my  younger  children  precluded  all 
thoughts  of  this  kind.  God  had  other  designs  upon  me.”  * 

5.  Among  other  things,  which  were  presented  for  her 
consideration,  and  which  had  a connection  with  her  future 
life,  was  the  question  of  a second  marriage.  Propositions 
of  that  nature  were  made  to  her,  which  brought  the  subject 
before  her  in  such  a manner,  that  she  could  not,  as  a woman, 
and  still  more  as  a Christian,  pass  them  by  without  some 
attention.  Proposal  of  marriage,  as  she  herself  states,  were 
made  to  her  by  three  difterent  persons.  At  the  middle  age 
of  life,  possessed  of  great  wealth,  with  a high  reputation  for 
intelligence  and  refined  culture,  and  entitled,  on  these  and 
on  other  accounts,  to  move  in  the  leading  circles  of  society, 
the  question  was  one  which  brought  itself  home  to  her 


* La  Vie  de  Madame  Guyon,  Pt.  I.  chap.  22. 
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sitaation,  her  sympathies,  and  her  prospects  of  usefulness. 

Carrying  this  matter,  as  she  did  everything  else,  to  Gk)d, 
who  alone  is  the  author  of  the  true  inward  light,  she  came 
to  the  conclusion,  and  could  not  for  a moment  doubt,  that 
she  was  called  to  another  sphere  of  responsibility  and  duty. 
The  question,  independently  of  the  individuals  who  sought 
her,  was  decided  on  general  principles,  for  all  persons  and 
for  all  time.  She  says,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  “ There 
was  one  of  these  persons,  in  particular,  whose  high  birth  and 
amiable  exterior  qualities,  might,  under  other  circumstances, 
have  had  an  influence  on  my  inclinations.  But  I was  re- 
solved to  be  God’s  alone.” 

6.  Thus  bidding  adieu  to  the  world,  without  shutting 
herself  out  of  the  world,  she  awaited  the  course  of  events. 
Her  present  position,  however,  pleasant  as  it  was  in  many 
respects,  and  her  present  fleld  of  labor,  which  was  compara- 
tively limited,  did  not  satisfy  her  mind.  That  is  to  say,  she 
had  an  inward  conviction,  without  being  discontented  or 
anxious,  that  the  purposes  of  God  were  not  fulfilled  in  it. 
She  seemed  to  see  a hand  in  the  clouds,  which  beckoned  her 
away ; but  she  knew  not  whither.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
voice  in  her  spirit,  a voice  uttered  secretly  but  authoritative- 
ly, which  said,  that  there  were  other  duties  and  other  crosses 
before  her.  Providence  had  not  unfolded  its  intentions.  But 
she  knew,  that  the  sign  of  God  had  its  appropriate  interpre- 
tation ; and  could  not  doubt,  that  it  would  be  written  on  her 
awakened  spirit  in  his  own  good  time. 

7.  In  the  meanwhile  she  enjoyed  a short  season  of  com- 
parative retirement  and  rest.  It  was  now  the  summer  of 
1680.  “ Oh,  my  Lord,”  she  says,  “what  happiness  did  I not 
largely  taste,  in  my  solitude  and  with  my  little  family,  where 
nothing  interrupted  my  tranquillity.  Living  near  Paris,  but 
out  of  its  limits,  I enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  country  as 
well  as  of  the  city.  My  younger  children  were  of  an  age 
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which  did  not  require  from  me  much  personal  care  and 
attention,  especially  as  I was  assisted  in  taking  care  of  them 
by  persons  well  qualified  for  that  office.  Disburdened  of 
the  sorrows  which  had  so  long  borne  me  down,  and  avaihng 
myself  of  these  propitious  circumstances,  I often  retired  into 
a forest  near  my  residence ; and  many  were  the  hours  and 
days  of  religious  communion  and  happiness  which  I passed 
there.”  In  the  simple  and  affecting  language  of  one  of  her 
poems, 


“ Here  sweetly  forgetting  and  wholly  forgot 
By  the  world  and  its  turbulent  throng, 

The  birds  and  the  streams  lend  me  many  a note, 
That  aids  meditation  and  song. 

Ye  desolate  scenes,  to  your  solitude  led. 

My  life  I in  praises  employ. 

And  scarce  know  the  source  of  the  tears  that  I shed. 
Whether  springing  from  sorrow  or  joy. 

Though  awfully  silent,  and  shaggy,  and  rude, 

I am  charmed  with  the  peace  ye  afford ; 

Your  shades  are  a temple  where  none  will  intrude, 
The  abode  of  my  lover  and  Lord. 

Ah,  send  me  not  back  to  the  race  of  mankind. 
Perversely  by  folly  beguiled  j ^ 

For  where  in  the  crowds  I have  left,  shall  I find 
The  spirit  and  heart  of  a child  1 

Here  let  me,  though  fixed  in  a desert, *be  free, 

A little  one,  whom  they  despise  j 

Though  lost  to  the  world,  if  in  union  with  Thee, 

I am  holy,  and  happy,  and  wise.” 
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1680.  Remarkable  incident  in  a church  at  Paris.  Effect  of  it 
on  her  mind.  Consulted  by  a person  on  the  subject  of  going  on 
a mission  to  Siam.  Asks  his  opinion  on  her  proposed  plan  of 
going  on  a mission  to  the  neighborhood  of  Geneva.  His  advice. 
Visit  of  Bishop  jy  Aranthon  at  Paris.  Consults  him  on  the  sub- 
ject. Decides  to  leave  Paris  for  Gex^  a town  not  far  from  Geneva. 
Her  charities  during  the  scarcity  in  the  winter  of  1680.  Her 
efforts  for  the  spiritual  good  of  others.  Preparations  for  de- 
parture. Trials  of  mind.  Her  remarks  upon  them  and  upon 
the  opinions  formed  of  her  by  others. 

It  is  to  this  period,  either  the  summer  or  earlj  in  the 
autumn,  1680,  that  we  refer  the  following  incident.  I was 
obliged,”  she  says,  “to  go  to  Paris  about  some  business. 
Having  entered  into  a church  that  was  very  dark,  I went 
up  to  the  first  confessor  I found  there.  I did  not  know  him. 
I had  never  seen  him  before,  and  have  never  seen  him 
since.  I made  a simple  atd  short  confession ; but  with  the 
confessor  himself,  aside  from  the  religious  act  in  which  he 
had  aided  me,  I did  not  enter  into  conversation.  And 
accordingly  he  surprised  me  much  in  saying  of  his  own 
accord,  ‘ I know  not  who  you  are,  whether  maid,  wife,  or 
widow ; but  I feel  a strong  inward  motion  to  exhort  you  to 
do  what  the  .Lord  has  made  known  to  you  that  he  requires 
of  you.  I have  nothing  else  to  say.*  - 

2.  “ I answered  him.  Father,  I am  a widow,  who  have 
little  children.  What  else  could  Gk>d  require  of  me,  but  to 
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take  due  care  of  them  in  their  education  ? He  replied,  < I 
know  nothing  about  tliis.  You  know  if  Gk)d  manifests  to 
you  that  He  requires  something  of  you,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  which  ought  to  hinder  you  from  doing  his  will. 
One  must  leave  one's  children  to  do  this*  ** 

3.  Til  is  remark,  coming  in  this  unexpected  manner, 
touched  her  in  a point  of  great  interest.  The  conviction, 
originating  under  other  and  higher  than  earthly  influences, 
had  gradually  formed  itself  in  her  mind,  that  she  must  leave  ^ 
her  present  residence,  and  labor  somewhere  at  a distance, 
she  knew  not  where.  But  how  could  she  leave  her  chil- 
dren ? Tliis  question  caused  her  some  perplexity ; but  she 
was  not  long  in  perceiving,  that  it  is  easier  fb  the  holy  mind 
to  leave  one’s  children,  however  strong  their  claim  upon  the 
affections,  than  to  leave  any  path  of  duty  which  Gk)d’s  provi- 
dence clearly  points  out.  The  words,  which  she  had  heard 
under  circumstances  so  singular,  reminded  her  of  the  words 
of  the  Saviour,  uttered  and  recorded  for  all  times  and  all 
occasions.  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me, 
is  not  worthy  of  me  ; and  he  that  hveth  son  or  daughter  more 
than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me**  * 

4.  In  her  deliberations  on  this  impoilant  subject,  she  had 
nearly  come  to  the  conclusion,  though  with  some  doubts 
attending  it,  that  she  was  called  to  religious  labors  in  that 
part  of  France  and  Savoy  which  |K>rders  upon  the  Republic 
of  Geneva,  and  perhaps  in  the  city  of  Geneva  itself.  ’ If,  in 
the  present  stale  of  her  affairs,  she  could  not  very  conve- 
niently, or  consistently,  go  on  a strictly  foreign  mission,  ^d 
devote  herself  to  labors  among  the  unchristianized  heathen, 
(one  of  the  plans  which,  there  is  some  reason  to  think, 
suggested  itself  at  this  period  to  her  mind,)  she  would,  by 
laboring  in  the  distant  and  rude  towns  and  provinces  which 


♦ Mat.  chap.  x.  37,  38. 
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Idy  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  sustain  a position  of  benevolent 
action  hardly  less  trying  in  itself,  or  less  beneficial  in  its  con- 
sequences. While  her  mind  was  fn  this  position  and  delib- 
erating upon  this  subject,  she  was  visited  by  a religious 
friend  from  a distance,  who  came  to  her  house,  in  part,  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  her  in  relation  to  a design,  which 
he  himself  cherished,  of  going  on  a religious  mission  to  Siam. 
With  some  reluctance,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  explained, 
he  opened  the  subject.  As  he  was  a man,  whose  age  and 
infirmities  seemed  to  disqualify  him  for  so  difficult  and  dis- 
tant an  enterprise,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  discourage  him. 

5.  But  said  she  to  her  friend,  “ I have  reason  to  think, 
that  God  has  sent  you  here  not  merely  to  get  an  opinion  in 
regard  to  your  mission,  but  to  give  an  opinion  in  regard  to 
mine.  I need  your  assistance,  and  must  lay  your  services 
under  contribution.  I desire  you  to  give  me  your  advice.” 
Her  religious  friend,  whose  name  she  does  not  give,  kept 
the  subject  under  consideration  for  some  days ; and  having 
added  prayer  to  deliberation,  he  at  last  gave  an  opinion 
favorable  to  her  plans,  subject  only  to  this  condition,  that 
she  should  first  submit  the  matter  to  Bishop  D’Aranthon, 
who  bore  the  title  of  bishop  of  Geneva,  although  he  resided 
at  the  city  of  Anneci,  twenty  miles  south  of  Geneva,  and 
under  whose  directions  she  would  naturally  be  placed  in 
going  into  that  part  of  France.  It  was  the  opinion  of  this 
person,  that  if  D’ Aranthon  approved,  she  should  go ; but  if 
not,  as  he  was  in  a situation  especially  fitted  to  judge  of  it, 
she  should  give  up  the  design. 

6.  To  this  view  of  the  subject  she  readily  assented.  It 
seemed  so  important,  both  to  her  and  to  the  person  whom 
she  had  consulted,  to  ascertain  fully  the  views  of  Bishop 
d[)’Aranthon,  and  such  was  the  interest  felt  in  her  ^posed 
mission  by  this  person  himself,  that  he  offered  to  go  person- 
ally to  the  city  of  Anneci,  the  distant  residence  of  the  Bishop, 

* 
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and  lay  the  subject  before  him.  Madar 
somewhat  upon  this  proposition,  beeaus 
full  of  religious  fervor,  add  wished  to  t 
in  attempting  to  convert  the  Siamese, 
unfitted,  at  his  period  of  life,  ^o  endv 
While  they  were  thus  considering  what 
she  informs  us,  that  two  travellers,  boil 
persons,  caUed  at  her  house,  with  no  ol: 
that  of  resting  themselved,  and  stated  U 
l^Aranthon  was  then  in  the  city  of  Ps 
there  some  weeks ; but  living  at  tliis  tin 
had  not  heard  of  it. 

. 7.  lyAranthon  was  a humble,  sincere 

ants,  we  might  naturaMj  suppose  him  to 
but  he  had  the  great  merit  of  being  si 
strongly,  and  he  en4pavored  to  act  up  1 
The  people,  over  whose  religious  interest 
for  the  most  part  a poor  people,  enga 
pursuits,  and  simple  in  their  thoughts  a 
dwelt  partly  in  Savoy  and  partly  in  Fh 
romantic  regions,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Sympathizing  with  a people,  whose  lot 
and  rendered  happy  only  by  the  infiuen 
sentiment,  he  loved  them,  and  labored 

^ cerely  and  faithfull}^  And  it  was  a grea 
to  find  person,  especially  such  a 
Guyon,  willing  to  cooperate  with  him  i: 
them  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ. 

8.  On  hearing,  in  the  way  which  h 
that  Bishop  D’Aranthon  was  in  the  citj 
Guyon  visited  him  idithout  delay.  Inr 
she  speaks  of  but  one  visit  to  him.  Th( 
of  D’Aranthon  says,  that  th§re  were  i 
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vievrs*  This  was  probably  the  case.  The  good  Bishop 
received  her  frankly  and  kindly.  She  stated  her  situation ; 
the  experience  she  had  passed  through ; and  her  fixed  pur- 
pose to  devote  herself  to  the  service  of  God  in  all  coming 
time.  But  how  and  where,  she  knew  not ; except  that  the 
concurrence  of  providences,  combined  with  something  within 
her,  seemed  to  indicate,  that  she  might,  perhaps,  labor  profit- 
ably in  the  distant  part  of  France  and  the  contiguous  portion 
of  Savoy,  which  was  included  within  his  Diocese.  It  had 
occurred  to  her  also,  as  a thing  which  might  be  proper  to 
be  done,  to  employ  the  substance  which  God  had  given  her, 
in  forming  a charitable  establishment  for  the  resort  of  those 
who  might  be  found  truly  willing  to  serve  God,  and  who 
might  need  such  aid.  ‘‘  The  Bishop,’^  she  says,  “ approved 
iny  design.” 

9.  Under  these  circumstances,  with  no  desire  but  that  of 
accomplishing  God’s  will,  she  was  enabled,  in  the  spirit  of 
consecration  and  of  prayer,  to  bring  this  matter,  which  had 
occupied  much  of  her  thoughts,  to  a decision.  She  deter- 
mined, in  concurrence  with  the  views  of  D^Aranthon,  and 
also  of  her  former  acquaintance  and  friend.  Father  La 
Combe,  whom,  in  consequence  of  his  residing  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  she  had  thought  it  proper  to  consult  by  letter, 
to  leave  her  present  residence  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris, 
as  soon  as  her  affairs  could  be  adjusted,  and  take  up  her 
abode  for  a time  at  the  towm  of  Gex,  until  Providence  should 
indicate  some  other  field  of  labor.  Gex,  it  is  proper  to  add 
here,  is  the  name  of  a place  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of 
France,  within  the  limits  of  the  modern  department  of  Ain, 
and  at  the  distance  of  only  twelve  miles  from  Geneva.  It 
is  a town  of  some  note,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  St. 


*■  Vie  de  Messire  Jean  D’Aranthon  D’Alex,  Ev4que  de  Greneve,  Liv. 
3d,  ch.  4th,  Ed.  Lyons,  1699. 
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Claude,  one  of  the  summits  whicb  constitute  the  celebrated 
Alpine  range,  called  the  Jura  mountains. 

10.  As  it  was  evident,  however,  that  the  arrangements 
for  BO  long  a journey,  and  for  so  complete  a change  of 
circumstances,  could  not  be  fully  madb,  until  late  in  the 
autumn,  it  was  determined  to  postpone  her  departure  till  the 
spring  or  summer  of  the  next  year.  In  the*  meanwhile, 
however,  she  was  not  idle.  In  addition  to  the  tauxs  and 
labors  incident  to  her  removal,  she  declined  no  labor,  which 
the  warmest  Christian  charity  md  fideli^  required  her  lo 
undertake  for  others ; administering,  as  the  case  might  de- 
mand, sometimes  to  their  spiritual  and  sometimes  to  their 
temporal  necessities. 

11.  In  the  winter  of  this  year,  the  winter  of  1680,  which 
was  very  long  and  severe,  there  was  a scarcity  in  France* 
It  was  so  great,  that,  amid  the  dense  population  of  Paris 
and  its  suburbs,  it  m%bt  perhaps  be  denominated  a famine. 
Aroused  by  the  cries  of  distress  which  she  beard  around 
her,  Madame  Guyon  made  every  Effort  which  her  situation 
allowed,  to  relieve  the  many  persons  who  stood  in  need* 
For  a considerable  time  she  distributed  some  hundreds  of 
loaves  of  bread  at  her  bouse  every  week,  besides  charities 
of  a more  private  nature.  'In  addition  to  this  she  made 
arrangements  for  a number  of  poor  bpys  and  girls,  and  kept 
them  at  work.  God  enabled  her  to  do  it. 

18.  God  not  only  gave  her  strength  and  means  to  do  it, 
but  she  adds,  that  he  gave  such  blessings  to  my  alms,  that 
I did  not  find  that  my  family  lost  anything  by  it”  True 
charity,”  shewemarks  further,  ^ instead  of  wasting  or  lessen- 
ing the  substance  of  the  donor,  blesses,  incretees,  and  muU 
tiplies  it  profusely.  If  men  fully  understood  and  befieved 
this,  how  much  that  is  now  uselessly  dissipated,  would  be 
given  to  the  poor,  which  vvonld  scarcely  bless  those  who 
might  receive  it  more  than  those  who  might  give.’* 
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13.  During  this  period,  namely,  the  time  intervening  be- 
tween her  decision  to  leave  Paris  and  her  departure  in  the 
succeeding  summer,  she  was  assiduous  also,  although  in  a 
somewhat  private  manner,  for  the  spiritual  good  of  others. 
She  mentions  a number  of  individuals,  and  one  whole 
family  in  particular,  whom  she  thinks  she  was  the  means 
of  greatly  benefittirig  in  this  respect.  It  is  unnecessary 
perhaps  to  repeat  her  statements,  as  the  cases  were  sim- 
ilar to  many  others  to  which  she  alludes  in  the  course 
of  her  history ; but  they  show,  that  the  sentiment  of  be- 
nevolence, the  principle  of  doing  good,  had  taken  strong 
and  permanent  possession  of  her  mind.  True  Christianity, 
although  it  disclaims  action  in  its  own  strength  and  its  own 
way,  may  justly  be  described  as  operative.  The  righteous 
shall  say  unto  the  Saviour  at  the  last  day,  “ Lord,  when  saw 
we  thee  an  hungered  and  fed  thee  ? or  thirsty,  and  gave 
thee  drink  ? When  saw  we  thee  a stranger,  and  took  thee 
in  ? or  naked  and  clothed  thee  ? Or  when  saw  we  thee  sick, 
or  in  prison,  and  came  unto  thee  ? And  the  King  shall  an’- 
swer  and  say  unto  them : Verily  I say  unto  you,  Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me^  * 

14.  As  the  day  of  her  departure  approached,  she  made 
every  preparation  which  seemed  to  be  proper  and  necessary. 
Some  important  arrangements  were  to  be  made  in  respect 
to  her  property,  of  which  she  regarded  herself  as  merely  the 
stewardess ; and  which,  therefore,  while  she  could  not  em- 
ploy it  in  personal  gratifications  on  the  one  hand,  she  could 
not  wholly  neglect  on  the  other.  What  these  arrangements 
were,  she  does  not  clearly  specify ; but  they  were  undoubt- 
edly such  as  would  commend  themselves  to  Christian  truth 
and  benevolence.  In  making  them  she  did  not  forget  the 
needy.  She  made  such  provision  as  seemed  to  be  desirable, 

* Mat.  XXV.  37-40. 
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for  those  of  her  friends  attd  relatives,  a: 
whom  Providence  had  made  especially 
Her  two  sons  she  placed  in  the  care  of  i 
be  likely  to  see  every  thing  done,  which  i 
expected  to  be  done,  for  their  morals  ai 
little  daughter  it  was  her  intention  to  tak^ 

15.  But  she  experienced,  at  this  jonctu 
inward  and  outward,  to  which  it  may  t 
allude  here.  Clear  as  the  coufbe  which  g 
pursue  had  become  to  her  own  mind,  and 
approved  by  many  religious  persons  in  w 
dence,  there  were  others  to  whom  it  appe 
^ One  day,”  she  says,  “ when  I was  thinli 
I found  'myself  looking  at  them  in  4he  ! 
than  in  God’s  light,  and  I found  myself 
gered.  The  thought  arose,  perhaps  lam 
moment  an  Ecclesiastic  came  in,  who  w; 
visiting  at  my  house,  and  said  to  me  very 
undertaking  was  rash  and  ill-advised.  1 
some  feelings  of  discouragement. 

16.  But  going  to  my  Bibl^  t9  see 
find  there,  I opened  at  the  Brty-first  chaj 
teenth  verse,  as  follows : \ Fear  not,  the 
ye  men  of  Israel.  I will  help  you,  saith 
Redeemer,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.’  Ai 
farther  on,  at  the  forty-third  chapter,  ] 
‘When  thou  passes!  through  the  wate: 
thee ; and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall 
When  thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou 
neither  shall  the  fiame  kindle  upon  thee  ; 
thy  God,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  thy  Sa 
read,  my  heart  was  strengthened.  My 
Relying  on  God,  what  occasion  had  I t< 

# to  go,  although  I might  appear  a fool  in  l 
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regardless  of  the  censures  of  those,  who  blow  not  what 
it  is  to  be  a servant  of  God,  and  to  receive  and  ob^  his 
orders."  * 

17.  Her  trial  in  regard  to  her  chOdren  was  very  Consid- 
erable ; but  she  was  enabled,  (hrough  grace,  entirely  to  sur- 
mount k.  She  lovCd  them ; " especially,"  she  says,  “ my 
youngest  son,  whom  I had  strong  reasons  for  loving.  I saw 
him  inclined  to  good^  and  everything  seemed  to  fkvor  the 
hopes  I had  conceived  of  him.  I was  not  insensible  to  the 
risk  of  leaving  hhn  to  another’s  education.  My  daughter  I 
designed  to  take  with  me,  though  she  was  at  this  time  ill  of 
a very  tediius  fever.  Providence  was  pleased,  however,  so 
to  order  it,  that  she  recovered  her  health  in  season  to  take 
the  journey  with  me.  The  ties  with  which  Grod  held  me 
closely,  united  to  himself^  were  infinitely  stronger  than  those 
of.  flesh  and  blood;  The  laws  of  my  sacrbd  marriage,  in 
which  I had  given'mySelf  to  the  Lord,  to  be  his  in  the  most 
sacred  and  intimate  relations,  obliged  me  to  give  up  all,  to 
follow  my  spouse  whithersoevei^  it  was  his  pleasure  to  call 
m^  afber  him.  Though  from  ti£ae*^to  tipie  I had  doubts,  and 
trials  of  mind,  before  1 went  upon  this  relif^ous  mission,  I 
ought  to  say,  that,  after  my  departure,  I never  doubted  of 
its  being  God’s  will  that  I should^go. 

18.  “And  though  men,  who  judge  of  things  only  accord- 
ing to  the  success  which  follows  them,  have  taken  occasion, 
from  my  subsequent  disgraces  and  sufferings,  to  judge  of  my 
calling,  and  to  run  it  down  as  error,  illusion  and  imagina- 
tion, it  is  that  very  persecution,  and  the  multitude  of  strange 
crosses  it  has  drawn  upon  me,  (of  which  this  imprisonment 
which  I now  suffer  is  one,f)  which  have  confirmed  me  in 


* La  "Vie  de  Madame  Guyon,  Pt.  i.  chs.  28,  29. 
t She  wrote  this  when  confined  as  a prisoner  in  the  Convent  of  St. 
Marie,  in  Paris. 
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the  certainty  of  its  truth  and  validity.  Nay,  I am  more 
than  ever  convinced,  that  the  resignation  which  I have  made 
of  everything,  is  in  pure  obedience  to  the  divine  vnU.  The 
Gospel  effectually,  in  this  point,  shows  itself  to  be  true,  which 
has  promised  to  those  that  shall  leave  all  for  the  love  of 
Gk>d,  ‘ an  hundred  fold  in  this  life,  <md  persecutions  oho, 

• 19.  "And  have  not  I infinitely  more  than  an  hundred  fold, 
in  so  entire  a possession  as  Thou,  my  Gfod,  hast  taken  of  me ; 
in  that  unshaken  firmness  which  thou  givest  me  in  my  suf- 
ferings ; in  that  perfect  tran(]uilhty  in  the  midst  of  a furious 
tempest,  which  assaults  me  on  every  side ; in  that  unspeak- 
able joy,  enlargedness,  and  liberty,  which  I ei^y,  at-  the 
very  time  of  an  imprisonment  which  is  rigorous  and  severe  ? 
I have  no  desire  that  my  imprisonment  should  end  before 
the  right  time.  I love  my  chains.  ' Everything  is  equal  to 
xpe?  as  I have  no  will  of  my  own,  but  purely  the  love  apd 
will  of  Him  who  possesses  me.  My  senses  indeed  have  not 
any  relish  for  such  things ; but  my  heart  is  separated  from 
them,  and  borne  over  them  f and  my  perseverance  is  not  of 
myself,  but  of  him  who  is  my  life ; so  that  I can  say  with 
the  apostle,  ^ It%is  no  more  I that  Uve,  hut  Jesu$  Christ  that 
liveth  in  me'  And  if  his  life  is  in  me,  so  my  life  is  in  him. 
It  is  he  in  whom  Hive,  and.  move,  and  hctve  my  being,"  * 


* Life  of  Madame  Gujon,  chap,  xxix.,  Brooke’s  Tnmslation. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

1681,  leaves  Paris,  Mann^  of  leasing  and  reasons  of  iL 
Her  companions.  References  to  her  Utile  cJiUd,  who  makes 
crosses  and  fastens  them  to  her  mother^ s garments,  and  then 
weaves  a crown  for  her.  Stops  at  the  town  of  Corheil.  Meets 
there  the  Franciscan,  who  had  formerly  "been  instrumental  in  her 
conversion.  Conversation  with  him.  Sails  for  Melun.  Medi- 
tations on  her  situation.  References  to  her  poetry.  Poem  illus- 
trative of  her  Quotum  and  feelings. 

She  left  P«ri8,  as  near  as  ean  new  be  ascertained,  early  v 
in  July,  1681.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  as  indicating 
the  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed,  that  she  did  not 
leave  by  the  cu^ntary  public  conveyance  Considerable 
oppositkm  to  her  dedgns  manifested. itself  in  some  quarters, 
whidi  rendered  it  posstble,  at  least,  that  efforts  might  be 
secretly  aud  peihaps  violently  made  to  prevent  her  depart- 
ure. Her  half-brother.  La  Mothe,  who  seems  to  have  felt 
Uiat  he  had  some  claims,  or  at  least  some  expectations,  on 
her  propmty,  had  influence  in  high  places,  especially  with 
the  arChbishop^of  Paris,  wbo  bad  influence  with  the  king 
of  France.  This  influeime  it  was  not  impossible  that  be 
might  employ  against  her.  That  was  not  a period  when 
much  regard  was  paid  h>  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  Not 
unfrequently  persons,  and  sometimes  those  who  had  given 
but  little  occasion  for  being  so  treated,  were  seized  suddenly 
and  unexpeetedly,  and  were  emit  to  ike  prison  of  Yinceunoi^ 
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or  to  the  Bastile,  by  orders  secretly  and  maliciously  ob- 
tained. 

2.  Madame  Guyon  knew  this ; and  at  a later  period  of 
her  life  she  had  the  experience  of  it.  She  thought  it  best, 
therefore,  not  to  place  herself  in  a situation,  where  any 
attempt  of  this  kind  could  be  made  upon  her.  Accordingly 
she  departed  privately  from  Paris,  in  a boat  on  the  river 
Seine ; a method  of  conveyance  which  would  be  likely  to 
escape  notice  and  to  elude  pursuit.  In  July,  1681,  she  de- 
parted from  Paris  privately  in  this  manner,  — with  her  little 
daughter  five'years  of  age,^ — herself  a widow,  — attended  only 
by  a devout  woman,  whom  she  calls  Sister  Gamier,  and  with 
two  female  domestics ; one  of  whmn,  I suppose,  was  the 
maid-servant,  to  whom  GUxl  ^^6  so  much  of  her  spirit,  and 
who  shared  for  mariy  years  her  labors  and  imprisonments. 

3.  She  went  forth  with  a definite  object  before  her ; but 

still  with  so  much  uncertainty  attending  it,  that  she  might 
say  in  sdme  sense,  that  she  went  ferth  " not  knowing  whither 
she  went”  She  was  now  in  the  thirty^burth  year  of  her 
age,  and  had  been  trained  to  the  Christian  warfare  by  a 
discipline,  inward  as  well  as  outward,  whicdi  eminently  fitted 
her  both  for  duty  and  trial.  Home  and  finends  she  might 
be  said  to  know  no  more ; she  became  a representative  of 
what  she  aptly  calls  the  ^ i^stcfiic  life,”  with  the  world  for 
her  eowstry,  and  all  mankind  fi)r  her  brethren.  From  this 
time  also  we  may  number  what  she  calls  her  years  of  ban- 
ishment.” Wanderings,  persecutions,  imprisonments,  exile, 
were  her  portion.  ^ 

4.  Alone  upon  the  waters,  she  adored  and  rejoiced  in 
God  in  silence.  Still  there  was  something  within  her,  which 
whispered  intimations  of  sadness  to  her  heart  Her  situa- 
tion seemed  to  resemble  that  of  the  apostle  Paul,  when  he 
went  up,  for  the  last  time,  to  Jerusalem.  I go  bound,”  he 
saysi  **  in  the  spirit  unto  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  tto  things 
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that  shall  befall  me  there ; save  that  the  Holy  Ghost  wit- 
nesses in  every  city,  saying,  that  bonds  and  afflictions  abide 
mey  Her  little  daughter,  afterwards  the  Countess  of  Vaux 
and  by  a second  marriage  the  Duchess  of  Sully,  then  a little 
child,  sat  in  the  boat,  and  employed  herself  in  cutting  the 
leaves  and  twigs,  which  she  had  gathered  on  the  river  banks, 
or  as  they  had  floated  by  on  the  water,  into  the  shape  of 
crosses.  In  this  way  she  made  a great  number ; and  then, 
apparently  unconscious  of  what  she  was  doing,  she  went  and 
fastened  many  of  them  to  the  garments  of  her  mother.  Her 
mother,  at  first,  did  not  particularly  notice  what  she  was 
doing ; but  directing  her  attention  to  it  soon  afterwards,  she 
found  herself  almost  literally  covered  with  crosses,  which 
her  little  daughter  had  thus  made.  Having  borne  the  cross 
in  times  past,  and  seeing  but  little  prospect  of  a different 
result  in  future,  she  could  not  help  looking  on  the  act  of  her 
child  as  a sort  of  symbol  and  foreshadowing  of  what  she 
would  be  called  to  endure.  And  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  view  of  one  of  her  companions,  the  good  woman  w'hom 
she  denominates  Sister  Gamier,  who  remarked  to  Madame 
Guyon,  “ The  doings  of  this  child  appear  to  be  mysterious.” 
And  turning  to  the  child,  she  said,  “ My  pretty  child,  give 
me  some  crosses  too.”  “ No,”  she  said ; “ they  are  all  for 
my  dear  mother.”  But  she  gave  her  one  to  stop  her  im- 
portunity. 

.5.  But  what  was  the  surprise  of  Madame  Guyon,  when 
she  saw  her  daughter  a little  afterwards  weaving  together  a 
crown  of  leaves  and  river  flowers.  When  she  had  com- 
pleted it,  she  came  and  insisted  on  placing  the  crown  upon 
her  head ; saying,  After  the  cross  you  shall  be  crowned,^* 
This  perfected  the  symbol.  First  the  trial,  and  then  the 
reward ; the  night  of  affliction  succeeded  by  the  dawning 
and  the  noon-day  of  joy.  First  the  Cross,  and  then  the 
Crown.  This  gave  to  the  transaction,  though  the  doings 
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of  a little  child,  the  charticter  of  a aigncf  Providence.  And 
though  bonds  and  afflictions*’  awaited  l^r,  she  coi|ld  adc^ 
with  the  apostle,  that  none  of  theee  things  jnove  me  ; neither 
count  I mg  life  dear  unto  me^  so  that  I might  fnith  mg  eowrse 
udQijogr* 

6.  Their  boat  stopped  ior  a short  time  at  the  town  of 
Corbeil ; a pleasant  town  of  some  size,  sevaiteen  miles  from 
Paris.  Her  staj  was  short  But  she  met  tl^re  the  pious 
Franciscan,  whose  conversation  had  been  so  much  blessed 
to  her  in  the  early  part  of  her  religious  history.  She  had 
kept  up  a written  correspondence  with  him  for  many  years ; 
and  had  long  looked  upcm  him  as  one  of  the  most  experi- 
enced and  viduable  Of  her  religious  friends.  Their  inter- 
view recalled  many  pleasant  recollections,  and  was  calculated 
to  fill  their  hearts  with  gratitude.  She  related  to  him  the 
dealings  of  Grod  with  her,  which  had  resulted  in  her  pres^ 
ent  design-;  a design  formed,  as  she  hoped,  under  a divine 
guidance.  In  the  acoomidishment  of  this  design,  she  was 
now  on  her  way  to  seek  but . and  to  labor  with  the  rude 
inhabitants  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  France.  The 
Franciscan,  now  advanced  in  years  ai^  mature  in  judgment, 
approved  her  plans,  and  invcAed  the  divine  blessing  upon 
them. 

7.  Once  more  upcm  the  waters  of  the  Seine,  she  saw  with 
pleasure  the  impulse  Of  oar  and  sail  which  bore  her  dhward 
to  Melun.  The  tree  grew  upon  the  banks ; the  flower  bent 
its  stalk  to  the  waters ; the  Inreeze  widled  odors ; the  birds 
sung  in  the  branches.  But  there  was  nothing  which  she 
could  dissociate  from  God ; in  all  ^e  heard  God’s  voice ; in 
aU  she  saw  God’s  glory.  She  saw  the  husbandman  as  he 
went  to  his  home,  his  cottage  beneath  the  trees  on  the  river’s 
bank ; and  she  could  not  help  thinking,  in  the  secrets  of  her 


* Acts,  XX.  84. 
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heart,  that  earth  had  no  home  for  her.  But  though  a pil- 
grim, she  was  hot  alone ; though  homeless,  she  ^ad  a habita- 
tion hot  made  with  hands.  In  Cknl,  whose  presence  became 
to  her  a reality,  wherever  her  foot  trod  and  wherever  her 
eye  wandered,  she  found  all  embodied,  and  far  more  than  all 
embodied,  which  she  had  ever  found  in  home  or  country,  in 
friends  or  kindred.  * 

8.  The  state  of  her  mind,  as  ft  existed  at  this  period,  is 
found  delineated  in  her  Poems,  as  well  as  in  her  Autobiogra- 
phy. Perhaps  we  shall  find  no  more  fitting  occasiop  than 
the  present,  for  the  insertion  of  the  following  beautiful 
stanzas,  which  are  evidently  drawn  from  her  own  experi- 
ence. No  person  but  a Christian  of  confirmed  and  thor- 
ough piety  couki  have  written  them.  Poetry  is  the  heart 
expreseed ; or  if  this  be  thought  not  to  be  strictly  true,  on 
the  ground  that  this  statement  does  not  include  enough,  I 
think  we  can  fully  acquiesce  in  the  reverse  of  the  proposi- 
tion, namely,  that  there  is  no  peoigy.  where  there  is  no  heart. 
The  poetry  of  Madame  Guyoo,  whatever  defects  may  be 
thought  to  attach  to  it  in  some  respects,  has  the  merit  of 
expressing  precisely  what  she  wasy  and  what  she  felt.  The 
staonEas  which  follow,  conform  to  her  situation  as  it  then  was, 
both  inward  and  outward#  They  are  emphatically  the  senti- 
ments of  the  day  and  the  hour^  the  spirit  and  Voice  of  the 
world’s  wiMererand  the  il^||ft^nefactor ; who,  detached 
from  the  ties  anii  influences  iP  a {partial  locality,  loses  the 
earthly  in  the  divine,  — whose  home  and  centre  is  in  God 
alone. 

GOD  EVEBTWHBBE  TO  THE  SOUL  THAT  LOVES  HIM. 

Oh  Thou  by  long  experience  tried, 

Neitr  whom  no  grief  can  long  abide ; 

My  Lord ! How  full  of  sweet  content, 

I pass  my  years  ofJmnishment. 
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All  scenes  aliko>,eDgts^g  prov^ 

To  souls  iiri^resscd  with  sucrcd  love; 
Where’er  they  dwdl,  they  dwell  in  Thee, 

In  heayen,  in  earth,  6r  on  the  sea. 

Jh  mt  rtmmm4i0r  fiace  ncr  tmu; 

is  in  every  dime; 
IcanbeedUnandJheJhmcare 

On  any  shorty  since  God  is  there, 

WhiU  pUux  we  eedc^  or  fUtoe  we  eh^ 

The  soul  finds  happiness  in  none  ; 

But  with  a Gold  to  guide  our  way, 

*Tis  equal  joy  to  go  or  slay. 

Could  I be  cast  where  Thou  art  not, 

That  were  indeed  a dreadful  lot;  , 

But  regions  none  remote  I call, 

Secure  of  finding  God  in  all. 

My  country,  Lord,  art  Thou  aUme ; 

No  other  can  I claim  or  own  j 
The  point  where  all  my  wishes  meet, 

My  law,  my  love ; life ’s  only  sweet 

1 hold  by  nothing  here  below ; 

Appoint  my  journey,  and  I go ; 

Though  pierced  by  scorn,  opprest  by  pride, 
I feel  the  good, — feel  nought  beside. 

No  frowns  of  men  can  hurtful  prove 
To  souls  on  fire  with  heavenly  love; 
Though  men  and  devils  both  condemn. 

No  glooni^  days  arise  for  them. 

Ah  then  1 to  His  embrace  repair ; 

My  soAl,  thou  art  no  stranger  there ; 

There  love  divine  shall  be  thy  guard. 

And  peace  and  safety  thy  reward. 
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Arrives  at  the  city  of  Lyons,  Remarks,  Proceeds  from  Lyons 
to  Anneciy  in  Savoy ^ the  residence  of  Bishop  I/Aranthon,  Her 
remarks  on  this  journey.  Religious  services  at  the  tomb  of  St. 
Francis  de  Sales.  Arrives  at  Gex  on  the  2Zd  of  July^  1681. 
Death  of  her  Director^  M.  Bertot.  Appointment  of  La  Combe  in 
his  place.  Her  inward  religious  state.  Benevolent  efforts.  New 
views  of  the  nature  of  the  mission  which  God  now  imposed  upon 
her.  Sanctification  by  faith.  Visit  to  Gex.  Her  personal  labors 
with  La  Combe.  Favorable  results. 

The  boat  stopped  at  Melmi)  a pleasant  town,  twenty-five 
miles  south-east  of  Paris.  Immediately  on  arriving  there, 
dbe  took  passage,  with  her  companions, — with  the  exception 
of  Sister  Gamier  who  stopped  at  Melnn, — in  one  of  the  public 
conveyances,  that  travelled  between  Melun  and  Lyons.  The 
city  of  Lyons,  formerly  the  second  city  of  France  fiir  beauty, 
commerce  and  opulence,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Bhone  and  Soan%  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  south-east 
of  Paris.  Distinguished  as  it  was  for  its  public  Itm^res, 
besides  other  objects  of  interest  such  as  are  most  likely  to  be 
found  in  the  n^t  celebrated  cities,  she  spent  no  longer  time 
in  it,  than  was  necessary  to  recover  a little  from  the  exhaus- 
tion of  her  journey,  having  suffered  much  from  fatigue.  She 
had  arrived  at  that  state  of  religions  experience,  when  she 
could  not  indulge  the  principle  of  curiosity,  innocent  as  it  is 
20 
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generallj  supposed  to  be  in  its  action,  except  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  claims  of  reli^ous  duty  and  of  Gk)d’s  glory. 

2.  From  Lyons  she  took  the  most  direct  and  expeditious 

route,  to  Anned,  in  Savoy,  the  residence  of  Bishop  d’Aran- 
thon,  with  whom  she  had  recently  formed  an  acquaintance 
at  Paris.  Speaking  of  this  joufney,'  she  says,  “It  was  very 
fatiguing.  The  toils  of  the  day  were  followed  by  almost 
sleepless  nights.  INIy  daughter,  a very  tender  child  and  only 
five  years  of  age,  got  scarcely  any  sleep,  perhaps  three  houi^ 
a night.  And  yet  we  both  bore  so  great  a fatigue  without 
falling  sick  by  the  way.  My  daughter  showed  no  uneasi- 
ness, and  made  no  complaint.  At  other  times  half  this 
fatigue,  or  even  the  want  of  rest  which  I endured,  would 
have  thrown  me  into  a fit  of  sickness.*  God  only  knows 
both  the  sacrifices  which  he  induced  me  to  and  the 

joy  of  my  heart  in  o$ering  up  everything  to  him.  Hod  I 
been  possessed  of  kingdoms  an.d  empires,  1 sbould  have 
offered  them  all  up  with  the  greatest  joy,  in  order  to  give 
him  the  highest  marks  and  evidences  of  lovfe. 

3.  “As  we  passed  from  town  to.  town,  1 made  it  my 
practice,  when  we  arrived  at  the  public  inn,  to  go  into  thG 
nearest  church,  and  spend  my  time  in  acts  of  devotfon,  till  I 
was  summoned  to  my  meals.  And  when  we  were  travelling, 
I did  not  cease  to  ^nray  inwardly  and  to  eotnmnne  with  God, 
although  those  who  were  with  me,  did  not  perceive,  or  at* 
least  did  not  comprehend  it.  My  oommimiba  wirii  God, 
and  my  strong  faith  in  him,  had  a tendea^  to  snstaki  my 
spirits  and  to  render  me  cheerful.  Disengaged  from  the 
world,  and  devoted  exclusively  to  God’s  woik  and  will,  I 
found  myself  uttering  the  pleasure  of  mjr  heart  aloiid  in 
songs  of  praise.  We  passed  through  some  dangerous  plaoes, 
especially  between  Lyons  and  Chamberri.  . And  at  one  time* 
our  carriage  broke  down.  But  God  Wonderfully  preserved* 
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us.  He  seemed  to  be  to  os  a piUar  of  fire  by  nighty  and  a 
piUar  cf  cloud  by  day** 

4 She  arrived  at  Anneci,  the  residenee,  as  already  stated, 
of  Bishop  d’Aranthon,  on  the  21st  of  July,  1681.  The  next 
day,  some  religious  services,  which  had  special  reference  to 
her  arrival,  were  performed  by  the  bishop  at  the  tomb  of  St. 
Francis  de  Sales,  who  was  buried  at  this  place.  The  mem- 
ory of  this  truly  pious  man  and  distinguished  writer,  was 
exceedingly  dear  to  her.  So  much  had  she  read  bis  writ- 
ings, and  so  deeply  studied  and  imbibed  his  views  and 
temper,  that  she  seemed  to  feel  a special  union  with  him, 
and  to  hold,  as  it  were,  with  his  departed  spirit,  “ the  holy 
intercourse  of  friend  with  friend ; united  with  him  in  Christ, 
and  with  Christ  in  God,  who  binds  all  his  people,  both  the 
dead  and  the  living,  in  one  immortal  tie.” 

5.  This  day,  the  22d  of  July,  was  a day  which,  since  the 
year  1 668,  when  she  first  knew  the  blessedness  of  believing, 
she  had  never  permitted  to  pass  by  without  special  observ- 
ance. On  this  day,  nine  years  before,  namely,  in  the  year 
1672,  she  had  repeated  her  personal  consecration,  and  had 
given  herself  to  God  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  without 
reservation  either  of  purpose  or  of  time,  and  with  the  formal- 
ity  of  a written  act.  It  is  to  this  act  she  refers  when  she 
says,  ^‘It  was  there,  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  that 
I renewed  my  spiritual  marriage  with  my  Redeemer ; as  I 
did  every  year  on  this  day.**  In  the  renewal  of  her  vows  on 
this  interesting  anniversary,  and  in  dwelling  on  the  sacred- 
ness of  what  she  terms  her  spiritual  nuptials,  in  which  she 
had  the  faith  to  believe  that  God  made  himself  a reconciled 
and  joyful  party,  she  says,  that  she  was  refreshed  by  the 
recollection  of  the  striking  passage  in  the  prophet  Hosea, 
^^And  I will  hetroth  thee  unto  me  forever  ; yea,  I will  betroth 
thee  unto  me  in  righteousness,  and  in  judgment,  and  in  loving 
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imdnessj  and  in  mercies.  ItciU  even  hdroth  ^e  unto  me  in 
faithfulness;  and  thou  shall  know  the  Lord.”  * 

6.  On  the  23d  of  July,  she  oontiniied  her  journey,  making 

a shcurt  stop  in  the  city  of  Genevn  at  the  house  of  the  French 
consul,  where  religious  seirices  were  performed  while  she 
was  present  She  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  a day  of  much 
spiritual  consolation.  It  seemed  to  me,”  she  says,  “ as  if 
God  united  'himself  to  me  in  a powerful  and  special  man- 
ner.” Near  the  close  of  the  same  day,  she  passed  agsdn 
within  the  limits  of  France,  which  she  had  left  in  going  to 
Anned  and  Geneva ; and,  making  her  way  along  the  base 
of  the  Jura  mountains,  reached  the  town  of  Gex,  where  she 
proposed  to  reside  for  a time.  She  took  up  her  residence  at 
the  house  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  received  her  veiy 
kindlyt  » 

7.  It  may  be  in  place  to  refer  here  to  an  event,  which, 
in  the  order  of  time,  might  properly  have  been  mentioned 
before.  I refer  to  the  death  of  Bertot,  whom,  as  her 
authorized  Director  in  spiritual  things,  Madade  Guyon  had 
consulted  for  many  years,  and  in  whom  she  placed  great 
confidence.  He  seems  to  have  been  a man  of  learning  and 
piety,  characterized  by  a high  degree  of  caution.  She  says 
of  him,  that  he  was  retired  and  difficult  of  access ; and  not 
at  all  inclined  to  think  favorably  of  any  religious  experience, 
which  partook  much  of  the  marvellous  and  extraordinary. 
Nevertheless,  on  being  consulted  by  her  in  relation  to  her 
departure^lrom  Paris  and  het  Itaission  to  the  eastern  part  of 
France,  he  gave  his , approval  of  it.  A short  time  after  she 
saw  him  on  this  subject,  he  was  taken  ill  and  died.  His 
works,  containing  some  letters  of  Madame  Guyon  on  spir- 
itual subjects,  were  published  after  his  death.t 

* Hosea,  chap.  ii.  19,  20. 

t See  Lettres  Chr^ennes  et  Spirituelles  de  Madame  Guyon,  Tome  V. 
p.  464.  Lond.  Ed.  1768. 
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3.  Bj  goin^  to  Gez,  which  was  within  the  limits  of  the 
diocese  of  Bishop  d’Aranthon,  she  natorally  came  nnder  his 
spiritual  care.  And  having  learned  the  death  of  Bertot,  one 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  bishop,  after  her  arrival  at  Gex,  was 
to  assign  to  her  a Director  in  his  place.  The  person,  whom 
he  selected  for  this  responsible  situation,  was  Father  La 
Combe,  whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention. 
The  selection,  although  made,  it  is  quite  possible,  without 
any  consultation  with  Madame  Guyon,  nevertheless  met  her 
views  and  wishes.  Bertot^s  views  and  experience  were  not 
altogether  accordant  with  hers ; and  although  it  was  done 
with  the  best  intentions,  he  sometimes  took  a course  which 
seemed  unnecessarily  to  perplex  and  restrict  the  growth  of 
her  inward  life.  Her  knowledge  of  La  Combe’s  religious 
history  led  her  to  anticipate  a more  favorable  direction  and 
influence  from  him. 

9.  Madame  Guyon  speaks  of  the  early  part  of  her  resi- 
dence at  Gex  as  being  characterized  by  sweet  and  happy 
peace  of  mind  and  the  most  intimate  communion  with  God. 
She  mentions,  that  a number  of  times  she  awoke  at  midnight, 
with  such  a presence  and  possession  of  God  in  her  soul, 
that  she  could  no  longer  sleep,  but  arose  and  spent  hours  in 
prayer  and  praise  and  divine  communion.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  her  exercises  were  connected  with  the  recollection 
of  the  passage  of  Scripture,  “ Lo,  I am  come  to  do  thy  will, 
O God ; ” a passage  which  was  brought  to  her  mind  very 
forcibly,  and  so  applied  to  her  own  situation  and  her  own 
feelings  as  to  cause  the  most  devout  and  pleasing  reflections. 
‘‘It  was  accompanied,”  she  says,  “with  the  most  pure,  pene- 
trating, and  powerful  communication  of  grace  that  I had  ever 
experienced.” 

10.  “ And  here  I may  remark,”  she  adds,  “ that,  although 
my  soul  was  truly  renovated,  so  much  so  in  the  exercise  of 
its  pure  and  holy  love,  as  to  know  nothing  but  God  alone, 
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jet  it  was  not  in  that  strength  and  immutability  of  renova- 
tion in  whidi  it  has  ainca  been.  [That  is  to  saj,  it  was 
subject,  fiom  time  to  time,  to  severe  temptations;  it  was 
sometimes  assailed,  and  perhaps  shaken,  by  the  storms  to 
which  it  was  exposed.]  To  speak  prc^rlj,  it  lana  a begin* 
ning  hfe  and  a rising  day,  whidi  goes  on  increasing  to  that 
full  and  bright  meridian,  which  no  doud  darkens  and  no 
night  follows/’  And  this,  I suppose,  agrees  with  ^e  more 
common  or  general  experienoe  of  tho^^^  have  been  in 
this  state.  If  it  can  be  truly  said  that  ^ey  are 

persons  whose  hearts  are  whoUy  given  to  and  who  are 
perfected  in  love,  it  is  still  tme  that  they  may  be  suljeot  to 
heavy  temptations,  and  that  tiieir  faith  is  liable  to  be  shaken. 
Time,  with  prayer  and  watchfulness,  gives  strength.  Every 
day  brings  them  more  cloedy  and  fixedly  into  divine  unioD. 
Till,  at  length,  the  soul,  strong  by  grace  and  strong  by  habit, 
becomes  established,  as  Madame  Gkiyon  intimates,  in  com- 
paraiive  imimUalnHij, 

11.  She  was  now  on  a field  of  labor  remote  from  the 
noise  and  the  temptations  of  cities,  to  which  she  had  looked 
forward  with  great  interest.  She  had  come  without  any 
prescribed  or  stipulated  course  of  action  before  her.  But 
this  was  not  of  great  importance.  He  who  has  the  heart  of 
a true  missionary,  will  find  something  which  can  be  done 
benevolently  and  religtohsly,  wherever  he  goes;  and  that 
too,  without  ihe  fbrmi&lities  and  aids  of  miteoedent  arrange- 
ments. r God  opens  the  way4o  those  that  love  him.  This 
she  always  found  to  be  tme ; and  accoidingly,  in  connection 
with  other  religious  persons,  wit^  whom  she  became  asso- 
ciated at  Gex,  she  endeavored  to  do  good  to  the  poor,  the 
ignorant  and  suffering,  as  oj^rtunities  presented  them 
selves,  especially  in  giving  religious  instmetioUi 

12.  The  full  details  of  her  labors,  which  could  have  ocm 
tinned  in  some  of  these  forms  only  for  a short  time  and  to  M 
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Iknited  extent,  she  does  not  give ; and  perhaps  did  not  think 
it  desirable  to  give  them.  She  merely  alludes  to  them,  from 
time  to  time,  incidentally  and  briefly.  One  plan  of  benevo- 
lent operation  which  she  entertained,  was  not  carried  into 
effect ; at  least  not  in  the  way  in  which  she  first  contem- 
plated; but  it  shows  her  dispositions.  She  says  she  was 
skilled  in  making  various  ointments  and  in  applying  them  to 
wounds,  and  thought  she  might  be  very  beneficial  to  those 
who  were  afflicted  in  that  way,  especially  the  poor.  And 
at  one  time  she  contemplated  devoting  herself  wholly  to 
benevolent  measures  of  this  kind,  — influenced  probably  by 
the  consideration,  that  benevolence  is  one  in  its  nature, 
though  diversified  in  its  acts ; and  that  unity  of  effort,  in  a 
particular  form  of  benevolence,  will  result  in  more  good  than 
benevolent  efforts  divided  among  many  objects.  This  plan, 
however,  which  will  be  readily  appreciated  by  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  benevolent  action  in 
the  Catholic  church,  was  not  carried  into  effect ; and  it  was 
obviously  her  expectation,  as  a general  thing,  to  labor  very 
much  as  she  had  labored  in  times  past ; praying,  instructing, 
visiting  the  sick,  and  giving  to  the  needy ; with  the  simple 
difference,  that  now  her  labors  were  to  be  perfonned  in  a 
different  situation  and  among  a different  class  of  people. 
But  though  she  kept  no  specific  record  of  what  she  did,  and 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  do  it,  her  labors  and  charities 
were  such,  both  in  the  degree  and  the  manner,  that  they 
attracted  the  special  attention  of  Bishop  D’Aranthon,  who 
wrote  her  a polite  letter,  expressive  of  his  gratitude. 

13.  But  it  was  not  long  before  a new  voice  began  to  utter 
itself  in  her  heart.  Some  might,  perhaps,  designate  it  as  the 
voice  of  nature ; but  there  is  much  more  reason,  it  seems  to 
me,  for  regarding  it  as  the  voice  of  God,  who  speaks,  and 
cannot  help  speaking,  in  the  thoughts  and  decisions  of  the 
sanctified  heart.  And  the  thought,  or  the  voice,  which  God 
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puts  within  us,  is  often  at  vatiance  with  mere  ‘Imman  wis^ 
dom.  In  more  than  one  sense  can  it  be  said,  that  God’s 
thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts.”  Keeping  his  own  coun^ 
sel,  and  dereloping  onlj  m part  of  his  providences  at  one 
time,  he  not  unfrequently  leads  his  people  in  a way  which 
they  know  not  And  in  the  events  which  we  are  dtMn- 
lating,  it  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  say,  that  he  had  w 
purpose  in  every  thing  which  had  taken  place;  but  as  the 
appointed  hour  had  not  yet  come,  he  had  not  fully  disclosed 
it  In  Gk>d’s  view  the  time  of  the  thing  is  as  essential  as  the 
thtog  itself.  It  was  his  purpose,  from  this  time  onward, 
to  lead  her  by  faith  and  not  by  eight,  and  therefore,  in  all 
cases,  to  hi(fe  his  object  from  her  outward  vision,  till  faith 
had  accompli^d  its  appropriate  work  in  her  heart.  And 
accordingly,  in  sending  her  from  Paris  to  the  foot  of  the 
Jura  mountains,  among  a poor  and'  unknown  -people,  he 
imposed  a mission  upon  her  whieh  she  did  not  know,  and 
which  he  did,  not  design  that  she  should  know,  — a burden 
which  she  understood  afterwards,  but  not  now. 

voicejMiwdly,  in  the  form  of  a new  and  irnpe^ 
rbus  conviction,  began  to  speak.  There  was  something 
within  her  which  seemed  to  say,  that  this  was  not  the  W(n*k, 
or  rather  was  not  the  special  and  great  work,  which  God 
had  called  her  to  perform.  Her  mind  was  perplexed,  and 
she  was  at  a losf  what  course*to  take.  At  this  time  Father 
La  Combe  came  to  Qex^  His  usual  place  of  residence  was 
at  Thonon,  a town  aMgl  twenty-four  miles  from  Gkx,  situ* 
ated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Leman  or  Genevan  lake, 
where  he  had  charge  of  a congregation  of  the  religious  sect 
or  Order  of  the  Bamabites.  She  mentioned  the  uncertainty 
and  perplexity  which  she  felt,  to  La  Combe.  We  have 
already  had  occasion  to  say,  that,  by  the  appointment  of 
Bishop  D’Aranthon,  La  Combe  had  been  constituted,  in 
accordance  with  the  arrangem^ts  of  the  Catholic  chureh, 
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her  spiritual  Director.  She  was  naturally  led,  therefore,  to 
consult  him  in  this  emergency.  On  learning  her  state  of 
mind,  he  advised  her  to  set  apart  a season  of  special  suppli- 
cation for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  more  definitely  what 
the  will  of  the  Lord  might  be.  But  on  the  examination  of 
her  feelings,  and  on  endeavoring  to  carry  this  advice  into 
effect,  she  thought  it  best  to  leave  the  subject  to  the  de- 
cisions of  Providence.  In  her  present  state  of  experience, 
her  mind  rested  calmly  and  unchangeably  in  one  truth  and 
in  one  form  of  religious  exercise,  — thy  will  be  done. 

15.  The  time  and  manner  and  degree  of  manifesting 
God’s  will,  constitute  a part  of  the  will  itself.  God  never 
has  failed,  and  never  will  fail  to  make  known  his  will,  in  his 
own  time  and  way,  to  those  who  have  true  and  unreserved 
hearts  to  do  his  will.  In  fact,  his  will  exists  in  his  present 
providences ; they  are  the  letters  in  which  it  is  written. 
And  the  heart  that  perfectly  corresponds  to  God’s  provi- 
dences, perfectly  corresponds  to  his  will.  It  was  God’s  will 
that  she  should  go,  not  knowing  whither  she  went,  A cloud 
rested  upon  her  path.  The  seal  of  her  mission  was  not  yet 
broken.  What  could  she  do  then  but  w^ait,  adore,  and  be 
silent.  And  this  was  her  answer,  practically  at  least,  to  the 
suggestions  and  advice  of  La  Combe,  — a man  of  true  reli- 
gious experience,  but  still  much  less  advanced  than  herself. 
“ God,”  she  thought  in  her  heart,  “ will  not  fail  to  indicate 
to  me  what  course  I should  take,  when,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
finds  me  ready  to  do  his  commands,  and  when  on  the  other 
he  is  ready  to  make  his  commands  known.  I leave,  there- 
fore, everything  wdth  him,  and  with  the  mighty  mind  of  his 
providences.  Thy  will  be  done.” 

16.  The  work  which  the  Lord  had  assigned  her,  and 
which  she  did  not  yet  understand,  was  wholly  difterent  from 
what,  in  her  limited  view  of  things,  she  had  anticipated. 
God  often  works  thus.  It  is  often  the  case,  that  He  forms 
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a sentimetit  in  the  bosom,  and  causes  it  Is  be  uttered,  of 
which  he  who  is  the  instrument  of  its  utterance,  does  not 
know  the  full  import.  And  still  less  does  he  understand  the 
hidden  influences  of  diyine  providence,  which  have  plac^ 
the  burden  upon  his  heart,  radier  than  upon  the  heart  of 
another,  and  have  caused  it  to  be  proclaiijied  at  the  appro- 
priate time.  He  is  a prophet  of  God ; and,  like  most  true 
prophets,  is  so  absorbed  in  the  object  as  to  be  hardly  con- 
scious of  his  own  relations  to  k ; so  that,  with  the  simplicity 
of  a little  child,  he  utters  truths,  which  are  so  broad  and  effec- 
tive in  their  application,  that  they  affect  the  happiness  of 
nations,  and  take  hold  of  time  and  eternity. 

17.  Thus  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  when  she  thought  her 
great  business  was  to  make  ointmeata,  and  cut  linen,  and 
bind  op  wounds,  and  tead  the  suA,  And  teach  poor  diildren 
the  alphabet  and  the  catechism,  (important  vocations  to 
those  whom  Providence  calls  to  them,)  she  uttered  a Tlord 
from  her  burdened  hea^  in  her  simpUeityj  without  knowing 
or  thinking  how  widely  it  would  affect  the  interests  of 
humanity,  or  through  how  many  distant  ages  k would  be 
re-echoed.  And  that  word  was,  Sanctiflcatio^  by  Faith. 

18.  Both  the  thing  and  the  manner  of  the  thiilig  struck 
those  who  heard  her  with  astonishment  Sanctification 
itself  was  repngnant ; and  sanctification  by  faith  inexplica- 
ble. In  the  Protestant  Church,  it  would  have  been  hardly 
tolerable ; but  in  the  Catholic  Church,  which  is  character- 
ized, much  more  than  the  Protestant,  by  what  may  be  tenned 
eeremonial  observances,  the  toleration  of^  sentiment  which 
ascribes  the  highest  resists  o|  inward  experience  to  faith 
dlone^  was  impossible.  "So  that,  instead  of  being  regarded 
as  a humble  and  devout  Catholic,  as  she  supposed  herself  to 
be,  she  found  herself  suddenly  denounced  as  alxeretic.  But 
the  Word  was  in  her  heart,  formed  there  by  infinite  wisdom; 
and  in  obedience  to  that  deepr  and  sanctified  oonviction 
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which  constitutes  the  soul’s  inward  voice,  she  uttered  it ; 
uttered  it  wow,  and  uttered  it  always,  “ though  bonds  and  im- 
prisonments awaited  her.” 

19.  She  used  discretion,  however;  but  not  hypocrisy. 
She  did  not  esteem  it  advisable  to  propose  the  highest  re- 
sults of  the  religious  life  to  those  who  had  hardly  made  a 
beginning,  and  who  had  not,  as  yet,  experienced  the  blessing 
of  justification.  But  when  she  met  with  those  who  believed 
in  Christ  as  a Saviour  from  the  penalty  of  a violated  law, 
she  seemed  to  be  impelled  by  a sort  of  religious  instinct, 
originating  in  her  own  blessed  experience,  to  recommend 
Him  also  as  a Saviour  from  present  transgression,  as  a 
Saviour  who  can  and  does  communicate  his  own  spirit  of 
truth,  meekness,  gentleness,  purity,  and  holiness  of  heart  to 
those  who,  in  the  spirit  of  entire  self-renunciation,  look  to 
him  believingly  for  these  great  blessings.  She  said  what 
was  in  her,  in  God’s  time,  without  variation  and  without 
fear,  scarcely  knowing  what  she  did.  { 

20.  Her  religious  friend  and  correspondent,  the  Francis- 
can whom  she  met  at  Corbeil,  in  her  journey  from  Paris, 
had  made  some  suggestions  on  the  course  which  she  might 
find  it  expedient  to  pursue.  He  seems  to  have  understood 
the  state  of  things  at  Gkx,  especially  among  that  class  of 
persons  entitled  the  New  Catholics,  with  whom  it  was 
thought  probable  that  she  might  be  called  particularly  to 
labor.  “ He  mentioned,”  she  says,  “ a number  of  things 
about  them,  in  order  to  show  me  that  my  views  on  religious 
experience,  and  that  my  experience  itself,  were  quite  diflfer- 
ent  from  what  I should  be  likely  to  find  among  them.  He 
gave  me  to  understand,  that  I must  be  very  cautious  in 
letting  them  know  that  I walked  in  the  inward  path  ; that 
is  to  say,  in  a life  which  is  inward,  and  which  rests  upon 
faith  ; assuring  me,  if  I were  not  so,  that  I could  reasonably 
expect  nothing  but  persecutions  from  them.” 
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21.  Bat  it  was  difficult  for  Iter,  in  tlie  simplicity  and 
fullness  of  her  heart,  to  understand  and  receive  this  advioe, 
although  coming  from  a very  good  100%  but  one  who  was 
not  inwardly  where  she  was.  The  Way  of  God  had  become 
so  clear  to  her,  that  she  did  not  readily  perceive  how  others, 
in  the  foolishness  of  the  natural  heart,  might  stumble  at  it 
And  if  they  did  stumble  at  it,  was  it  not  the  way  of  God 
still  ? And  ought  it  not  to  be  proclaimed  as  such  ? At  any 
rate,  with  a will  renounced^  she  had  neither  the  inclinatioil 
nor  the  power  to  mak^  any  stipulations  with  worldly  pru- 
dence. It  is  in  yain,’*  she  remai^  in  conneedcm  with  this 
conversation,  ^ to  contrive  to  hide  ourselves  from  the  blow, 
when  God  sees  it  best  for  us  to  suffer,  and  especially  when 
our  wills  are  utterly  resigned  to  him,  and  totally  passed  into 
his.  0 Saviour,  king  of  divine  lovers!  How  didst  thou 
submit  to  the  .blow,  yea,  how  didst  thou  smite,  as  it  were, 
upon  thyself,  in  submission  to  thy  Father’s  holy  will ! 1 am 
thine,  solemnly  devoted  to  the  one  thing  of  being  like  thee, 
of  being  conformed  to  thee.  Thou  didst  suffer ; and  I will 
suffer  with  thee.  I refuse  nothing.  If  it  be  thy  will,  my 
own  hand  shall  strike  the  wound  into  my  own  bosom.” 

22.  And  in  accordance  with  these  views,  she  said,  oq 
proper  occasions,  what  she  had  to  say  without  concealment. 
And,  although  she  did  not  understand  it  at  the  time  of  her 
first  coming,  it  was  now  evident  that  God,  for  this  very  pur- 
pose, had  sent  her  there.  Everything,  as  we  have  had  re- 
peated occasion  to  remark,  has  its  time  qp#  place ; and  God 
alone  knows  the  truth  of  either.  God  sent  her  abroad,  that 
she  might  preach  the  more  effectually  at  home.  He  placed 
her  at  the  circumference,  that  beginning,  not  “ at  Jerusa- 
lem,” but  at  the  furthest  place  from  Jerusalem,  she  might 
operate  back  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre.  The 
woman’s  voice  that  uttered  itself  in  self-devoted  banish- 
ment, at  the  foot  ofr  the  Jura  mountibns,  was  heard,  in  due 
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time,  in  the  high  places  of  Paris.  When  she  had  spoken, 
her  eyes  were  opened  in  relation  to  her  position.  Some 
believed  and  rejoiced ; some  disbelieved  and  reproached  her, 
and  were  angry.  Truly  enough,  without  specifically  intend- 
ing it,  and  yet  in  God’s  will,  she  had  commenced  the  apos- 
tolic life,”  by  proclaiming  the  Gospel  in  the  highest  form  of 
its  results ; and  either  now  or  in  prospect,  with  sorrows  and 
with  persecutions  attending  her. 

23.  At  this  juncture,  of  those,  whose  learning  and  position 
in  society  rendered  their  concurrence  particularly  important, 
one  individual  only  stood  by  her,  both  in  sentiment  and  ac-^ 
tion, — Father  La  Combe.  Providence  favored  and  supported 
her  here.  He  was  her  spiritual  Director;  he  understood 
her  principles  and  experience ; he  had  something,  although 
as  yet  lingering  far  behind  her,  of  the  same  thorough  in- 
ward life.  On  his  return  from  Gex  to  Thonon,  he  invited 
her  to  go  with  him.  This  invitation  she  accepted,  as  the 
excursion  would  be  favorable  to  her  enfeebled  health,  and 
would  be  entirely  within  the  limits  of  what  she  considered 
the  present  sphere  of  her  labors.  Instead  of  taking  the 
route  of  Geneva,  they  decided  to  take  the  nearest  way 
across  the  Leman  lake.  Boats  were  continually  crossing, 
which  offered  them  a passage.  Embarked  in  her  little  ves- 
sel, it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark,  that  she  was  now 
on  the  wave  of  those  waters,  and  in  the  bosom  of  those 
mountains,  which  philosophers  and  poets  have  delighted  to 
behold,  and  have  loved  to  celebrate. 

“ Clear,  placid  Leman ! Thy  contrasted  lake, 

With  the  wide  world  I4welt  in,  is  a thing 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
Earth’s  tronbled  waters  fw  a purer  spring  ” 

It  was  in  sight  of  the  place  where  she  now  was,  that  Gibbon 
and  Voltaire  s^bsequehtly  resided  and  wrote.  These  very 
21 
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waters,  and  the  cliffs  and  oottagea  and  snow-crofrned  sum- 
mits that  hung  over  them,  have  since  inspired  the  genius  of . 
Rousseau  and  Bjron.  With  deep  feeling  they  admited 
these  wonderful  works ; Me,  with  no  less  admiration  of  the 
works,  admired  them  still  more,  as  the  mighty  mirror  of  the 
Grod  who  made  them.  They  drew  their  inspiration  from  the 
fountains,  which,  though  formed  of  adamant,  must  sooner 
or  later  crumble  and  pass  away;  the  drew  her  inspiration 
ffom  the  God  of  the  mountains,  who  endures  fofever. 

24.  Before  they  reaped  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake^ 
upon  which  Thonon  is  situated,  one  of  those  sudden  and 
fierce  storms  arose,  to  which  this  body  of  water  is  subject 
The  dark  clouds  wrapped  them;  their  little  boat  dashed 
violently  upon  the  waves ; the  boatmen  were  in  consterna- 
tion. But  to  her  the  storm  brought  no  terror.  Faith, 
which  places  God  in  the  centre, — God,  who  is  Love  under 
all  circumstances,  in  the  storm  as  well  as  in  the  sunshine, — 
had  equalized  all.  Calmly  she  awaited  the  result  Gk>d 
protected  the  little  company  and  they  arrived  safe  at  their 
place  of  destination. 

25.  Twelve  days  she  staid  at  Thonon,  at  the  Ursuline 
Convent  A portion  of  the  time  she  spent  in  retirement, 
separate  from  the  world,  but  not  alone.  God  was  with  her. 
But  she  never  forgot  the  mission  which  she  now  felt  was 
committed  to  her, — namely,  the  proclamation,  to  all  who  bear 
the  name  of  Christ,  of  Holiness  based  upon  Faith,  as  their 
present  privilege  and  possession.  It  wag  tb  accomplish  her 
for  this  work  that  Grod  had  not  only  established  her  position 
in  society,  and  had  given  her  vast  powers  of  thought,  but, 
what  was  still  more  necessary,  had  subjected  her  inmost 
nature  to  the  terrible  discipline  of  his  providences,  and  to 
the  flaming  scrutiny  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  When  God,  in  his 
providences,  gave  the  command,  she  spoke  now,  and  always. 

26.  At  this  time  her  mind  was  vety  much  taken  up  with 
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the  spiritual  condition  of  Ck>mbe.  Nominallj,  La  Combe, 
in  the  fulfilment  of  human  instrumentalities  and  arrange- 
ments, was  her  Director.  But  really,  and  in  the  fulfilment 
of  God’s  appointment,  the  spiritual  direction  was  with  the 
one  to  whom  God  had  actually  given  the  deepest  experi- 
ence and  the  largest  measures  of  his  grace.  It  was  well, 
however,  that  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  each  other, 
gave  them  frequent  opportunities  of  conversation,  which 
they  might  not  otherwise  have  enjoyed.  He  was  prepared 
to  listen  to  her,  independently  of  other  considerations,  be- 
cause she  had  been  the  instrument,  many  years  before,  of 
his  advancement  in  religion,  if  not  of  his  first  religious  expe- 
rience. She  saw  that  he  had  much ; but  she  felt  that  he 
ought  to  have  more. 

27.  His  religious  state,  as  she  has  delineated  it,  was  pre- 
cisely this.  Intellectually  he  received  the  doctrine  of  sancti- 
fication, as  something  to  be  experienced  now.  On  this  point 
he  did  not  doubt ; and  he  seems  to  have  aimed  sincerely  at 
the  inward  realization  of  what  he  believed  and  felt  he  ought 
to  possess.  His  prayers,  his  resolutions,  his  efforts,  attended 
by  divine  grace,  were  not  in  vain.  He  received  much,  but 
he  had  not  received  all.  His  experience  failed,  in  having 
too  large  a share  of  the  apparitional  and  emotional.  He 
attached  an  undue  value  to  sights  and  sounds,  and  to  emo- 
tions of  mere  joy,  considered  as  the  exclusive,  or  the  princi- 
pal evidences  of  religion.  It  was  obviously  very  hard  for 
him  to  walk  in  the  narrow  way  of  faith  alone. 

28.  ‘‘Father  La  Combe,”  she  says,  “having  walked  a 
long  time  by  testimonies,  as  he  called  them,  that  is  to  say, 
by  sensible  marks  and  signs,  could  not  easily  remove  himself 
from  that  way  of  living,  and  enter  upon  a better  one.  In 
the  support  of  his  religious  hopes  he  was  too  much  disposed, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  to  seek  for  those  things  which  satisfy 
human  sense  and  human  reason.  Hard  was  it  for  him  to 
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wi^  in  the  pO(Mr  and  low  and  despised  waj  of  entire  self- 
renunciation  and  of  simple  faith.  I felt  for  him ; 1 labored 
with  him.  No  one  can  tell  what  it  cost  me,  befOTe  he  was 
formed  aocOTding  to  the  will  of  God.  It  was  hard  for  him 
to  die  entirely  to  self.  I did  not  grieve  when  I saw  him 
suffer.  I had  such  a desire  for  his  spiritual  progress  and 
^perfection,  that  1 could  willingly  have  wished  him  all  the 
crosses  and  afflictions  imaginable,  that  might  have  conduced 
to  this  great  and  blessed  end.  He  lay  like  a heavy  burd^ 
upon  my  spirit.  I had  no  resource  but  to  carry  it  to  the 
Ix>rd,  who  had  placed  it  upon  me.  To  him^l  made  my 
complaint,  Who  graciously  encouraged  me,  both  on  {his  sub^ 
ject  and  on  Chat  entire  dependence  on  hims^  which  he 
gave  me,  which  was  such,  that  I was  like  a new-born 
infant.” 

29*  Her  efferts  were  not  in  vain.  He  who  inspired  them 
blessed'  them.  From  this  time  we  may  date,  between  La 
Combe  and  herself,  a union  of  spirit,  founded  on  a similar- 
ity of  experience.  He  renounce  all,  that  he  might  receive 
all.  He  wanted  no  other  signs  or  tokens  of  his  acc^tancc, 
than  the  dedaratipn  of  God’s  words,  that  all  who  give 
themselves  to  him  to  do  his  will  in  faith,  are  safe.  He 
could  not  but  foresee,  that  doctrinal  views  so  different  from 
those  which  were  generally  entevtained,  and  inward  experi- 
ence so  variant  fipm  that  which  characterized  the  mass  of 
Christians,  must  occasion  remark,  and  would  probably  ex* 
cite  permanent  and  deep  opposition.  But  whatev^  might 
be  before  him,  he  had  grace  and  strength  suffleient  to  leave 
all  in  the  Lord’s  hands. 

30.  Recognizing  in  Madame  Guyon,  the  instrument,  under 
God,  of  his  own  spiritual  renovation  and  progress,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  entertained  for  her  those  sincere  senti- 
ments of  respect,  and  of  Christian  affection,  which  both  her 
natural  and  Christian  character  seemjid  justly  to  claim. 
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From  this  time  onward,  their  history  is,  to  some  extent, 
linked  together.  Their  views  of  Christian  experience  were 
the  same.  They  had  a common  object,  which  they  endeav- 
ored to  promote,  both  by  their  personal  efforts  and  writings. 
Believing  that  the  gospel  had  power  to  purify  and  perfect, 
as  well  as  to  save  from  the  infliction  of  punishment,  they 
did  what  they  could  to  realize  this  great  result,  and  to  make 
their  fellow-beings  holy.  In  their  common  trials,  as  well  as 
in  their  common  labors,  they  sympathized  with  each  other, 
and  endeavored  to  strengthen  the  latter,  and  to  alleviate  the 
former,  by  a written  correspondence,  mutually  carried  on,  for 
many  years.  They  met  with  rebukes,  with  opposition,  with 
imprisonments.  But  Grod,  who  had  given  them  the  promise, 
was  with  them  to  the  end. 


21* 
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Account  of  the  hermit  of  Thonon^  called  Anselm,  Her  return  from 
Thonon  to  Gex.  Thrown  from  a horse  and  injured.  Labors  at 
Gex.  Illustration  of  them  in  the  case  of  a poor  tooman^  whom 
she  was  the  means  of  spiritually  benefiting.  Sermon  of  La  Combe 
on  Holiness.  La  Combe  called  to  account,  on  the  ground  of 
preaching  heretical  doctrine.  Views  and  measures  of  Bishop 
dlAranthon.  Proposes  to  Madame  Guyon  to  give  up  her  prop- 
erty and  become  prioress  of  a Religious  House  at  Gex.  Her 
refusal.  Remarkable  conversation  between  dlAranihon  and  La 
Combe,  in  relation  to  Madame  Guyon* s course.  Remarks  upon 
dCAranthon*s  course  and  upon  his  character.  He  gradually 
takes  ground  in  opposition  to  Madame  Guyon.  Some  account 
of  her  inward  experience  at  this  time. 

“ At  Thonon,”  she  says,  “ I found  a hermit,  whom  the 
people  called  Anselm.  He  was  a person  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary sanctity  that  had  appeared  for  some  tim6.  He 
was  from  the  city  of  Geneva ; and  God  had  wonderfully 
drawn  him  from  thence,  at  twelve  years  of  age.  With  the 
permission  of  the  cardinal,  who  was  at  that  time  Archbishop 
of  Aix,  in  Provence,  he  had  taken  the  habit  of  hermit  of  St. 
Augustine,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  This  man  and  another 
person  lived  together  in  a little  hermitage,  which  they  had 
prepared  for  themselves,  where  they  saw  nobody  but  such 
as  came  to  visit  them  in  their  solitary  place.  He  had  lived 
twelve  years  in  this  hermitage.  He  seldom  ate  any  thing 
but  pulse,  prepared  with  salt  and  sometimes  with  oil ; with 
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the  exception  that  three  times  a week  he  made  his  meals  of 
bread  and  water.  He  wore  for  a shirt  a coarse  hair  cloth, 
and  lodged  on  the  bare  ground.  He  was  a man  of  great 
piety,  living  in  a continual  state  of  prayer,  and  in  the  great- 
est humility.  He  had  been  the  instrument,  in  God’s  hands, 
of  many  remarkable  things. 

“ This  good  Hermit,  who  had  been  acquainted  with  Father 
La  Combe  for  some  time,  and  who  had  learned  something  of 
me,  seemed  to  have  a clear  perception  of  the  designs  of  God 
in  relation  to  us.  God  had  showed  him,  as  he  assured  us, 
that  we  were  both  destined,  in  his  providence,  for  the  guid- 
ance and  aid  of  souls ; but  that  this  mission  of  God  would 
not  be  fulfilled  in  us,  without  our  experiencing  at  the  same 
time  various  and  strange  crosses.” 

2.  At  the  expiration  of  twelve  days  she  returned  from 
Thonon  to  Gex,  by  the  way  of  Geneva,  — a longer  route, 
but  which  had  the  advantage  of  avoiding  the  exposures  of  an 
open  boat  on  the  lake.  At  Geneva  she  called  again  at  the 
French  consul’s ; and  as  no  immediate  means  of  conveyance 
presented  itself,  he  proposed  to  her  to  complete  the  remain- 
der of  her  journey,  only  ten  miles,  on  horseback ; and  offered 
for  this  purpose  one  of  his  own  horses.  “ I had  some  difii- 
culty,”  she  remarks,  in  accepting  this  proposal,  as  I was 
not  much  acquainted  with  riding  on  horseback.  The  consul 
assuring  me,  however,  that  the  horse  was  very  gentle  and 
that  there  was  no  danger,  I ventured  to  mount  him.  There 
was  a sort  of  smith  standing  by,  who  looked  at  me  with  a 
wild,  haggard  look.  This  man,  just  as  I had  got  fairly 
seated  upon  the  animal,  took  it  into  his  head,  to  strike  him 
with  a heavy  blow  upon  the  back,  which  made  him  start 
very  suddenly.  The  result  was,  that  I was  thrown  upon 
the  ground  violently ; falling  upon  my  temple,  and  injuring 
two  of  my  teeth  and  the  cheek-bone.  I was  so  much  stunned 
and  hurt,  that  I could  not  proceed  immediately ; but  after 
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resting  awhile  and  recovering  <01  jself,  I took  another  horse, 
and  with  a rider  beside  me,  to  render  anj  necessary  assist- 
ance, I proceeded  on  my  way.” 

3.  At  Gex,  to  which  she  thus  safely  returned,  she  con- 
tinued to  labor,  as  Crod  gave  her  opportunity.  .Among 
those,  with  whom  she  became  acquainted  there,  was  a poor 
woman  who  came  to  G^x  fh>m  some  place  in  the  neighbor- 
ing country.  She  seems  to  have  been  a religious  woman,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  even  eminently  so. 
“ She  was  one,”  says  Madame  Guyon,  “ on  whom  the  Lord 
had  conferred  very  singular  graces.  She  was  in  such  high 
religious  reputation  in  the  place  from  which  she  came,  that 
she  passed  there  for  a saint.  Our.  Lord  brought  her  to  me, 
in  order  that  she  might  understand  and  see  the  difference 
between  that  religion  which  consists  in  the  possession  of 
spiritual  endowments  and  giffs,  and  that  which  consists  in 
the  possession  of  the  Giver.” 

4.  This  woman,  with  whom  she  thooght  she  might  profit- 
ably labor,  passed  through  the  same  struggle  and  experi- 
enced the  same  blessing  which  others  experienced  ; no 
longer  a great  Christian  by  being  great,  but  by  being  little ; 
no  longer  great  in  her  own  eyes  because  she  had  experi- 
enced much,  but  great  in  the  eyes  of  Gkxl,  because  she  had 
become  nothing  in  herself.  Instead  of  seeing  GUkI  in  dreams 
and  visions,  which  placed  him  in  the  past  or  future,  she  now 
saw  him  in  the  unfailing  mirror  of  the  present  moment.  In- 
stead of  looking  chiefly  for  consolations,  and  judging  of  the 
amount  of  her  religion  by  the  amount  of  her  joy,  her  true 
and  chief  consolation  was  in  enduring  and  doing  God’s  will ; 
accepting,  with  an  equsd  and  thankful  mind,  the  cloud  and 
the  sunshine,  the  siiffering  and  the  pleasure. 

Of  this  propitious  result  God  was  pleased  to  make  Mad- 
ame Guyon  the  instrument.  And  this  case  illustrates  the 
nature  of  a portion  of  her  labors  at  this  time.  She  endeav- 
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ored  to  establish  and  instil  permanent  principles  of  practical 
Christianity ; believing,  as  she  did,  that  true  Christianity, 
considered  in  its  renovating  and  sanctifying  relations,  does 
not  consist  in  having  God’s  gifts  merely,  but  chiefly  and 
especially  in  having  God  himself  in  the  soul  by  a perfect 
union  with  his  will.  She  felt  herself*  particularly  called 
upon  to  point  out  this  difference,  namely,  between  possessing 
the  gifts  of  God  and  possessing  God  himself;  between  emo^ 
tional  experience,  which  feeds  upon  what  is  given,  both  good 
and  bad,  and  volitional  experience,  which  feeds  upon  what 
ie,  namely,  upon  God’s  will  alone ; or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
upon  “ every  word  which  proceedeth  out  of  his  mouthr  And 
on  the  basis  of  this  distinction,  she  sometimes  intimates,  that 
the  doctrines  of  sanctification,  or  of  inward  holy  living,  may 
be  reduced,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  t>vo  great  principles  of 
self-renunciation  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  perfect  union  with 
the  divine  will  on  the  other.  He,  who  has  nothing  in  him- 
self, has  all  in  Gk)d. 

5.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Father  La  Combe  was 
called  to  preach  on  some  public  occasion.  The  new  doc- 
trine, as  it  was  termed,  w'as  not  altogether  a secret.  Public 
curiosity  had  become  excited.  He  chose  for  his  text  the 
passage  in  Psalm  xlv.  13.  king's  daughter  is  all  glo~ 

rious  within  ; her  clothing  is  of  wrought  gold'* 

What  we  have  to  say  in  regard  to  his  exposition  of  the 
passage,  is  partly  conjectural;  but  there  probably  is  no 
doubt  that  by  the  king  he  understood  Christ ; by  the  king’s 
daughter,  the  church.  His  doctrine  was,  whatever  might  be 
true  in  regal’d  to  men’s  original  depravity,  that  those  who 
are  truly  given  to  Christ  and  are  in  full  harmony  with  him, 
are  delivered  from  it ; that  is  to  say,  are  “ all  glorious  within.’' 
Like  Christ,  they  love  God  with  a love  free  from  selfishness, 
with  pure  love.  Like  Christ,  they  are  come  to  do  the  will  of 
the  Father.  Christ  is  formed  in  them.  They  not  only  have 
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faith  in  Christ,  and  faith  in  God  through  Christ,  but  as  the 
result  of  this  faith,  they  have  Christ’s  disposition.  They  are 
now  in  a situation  to  say  of  themselves  individually,  in  the 
language  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  I live ; and  yet  not  I ; hui 
ChriU  UvHh  in  ms.”  So  that  they  are  one  with  Christ,  and 
through  Christ  are  one  with  Gk>d ; and  being  in  this  divine 
unity,  and  continually  drawing  strength  from  a divine  source, 
they  reflect  the  divine  image. 

6.  He  did  not  maintain  that  all  Christians  are  really  the 
subjects  of  this  advanced  state  of  Christian  experience ; but 
endeavored  to  show,  that  this  is  a possible  state ; that,  how- 
ever igtense  human  depravity  may  be,  the  grace  of  God  has 
power  to  overcome  it ; that  the  example  of  Christ,  the  full 
and  rich  promises,  and  even  the  commands,  give  encourage- 
ment to  effort,  and  oonfldence  in  ultimate  victory.  And 
without  making  allusions  to  himself,  or  to  the  remaikiable 
woman  whose  experience  and  instructions  had  revived  the 
doctrine  of  present  sanctification,  now  almost  forgotten,  al- 
though not  unknown  to  the  pious  of  former  times,  he  could 
not  hesitate  to  maintain  that  there  have  heen^  that  there  may 
he,  and  that  there  are,  truly  holy  hearts  in  this  depraved 
world.  On  this  basis,  and  in  Christ’s  name,  he  preached 
HOLINESS  ; not  merely  as  a thing  to  be  proclaimed,  but  to 
be  experienced ; not  merely  as  a theme  of  pulpit  declamation, 
but  as  a matter  of  personal  realization. 

7.  Great  was  the  consternation  when  it  was  found,  that 
men  were  not  merely  required  to  be  holy,  but,  what  is 
practically  a different  thing,  were  expected  to  be  holy.  The 
requisition  was  admitted;  but  the  belief  of  its  practical  pos- 
sibility, and  the  expectation  of  the  fulfilment  of  that  possi- 
bility, which  would  imply  a close  scrutiny  into  the  irregular 
lives  of  many,  were  rejected  as  visionary  and  condemned  as 
heretical.  La  Combe,  accordingly,  although  he  was  a man 
who^  learning  and  eloquence  entitled  him  to  no  small  degree 
of  consideration,  was  caUed  to  account. 
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8.  When  this  sermon  was  preached,  there  was  an  ecclesi- 
astic present,  of  considerable  standing,  who  had  much  influ- 
ence with  Bishop  d’Aranthon.  This  man  not  only  declared 
that  the  sermon  was  full  of  errors,  but,  conscious  perhaps 
of  some  irregularities,  which  the  dodHne  of  practical  holi- 
ness might  not  easily  tolerate,  he  took  the  position  that  it 
was  preached  against  himself  ^personally.  Certain  it  is, 
whether  influenced  by  zeal  for  the  church  <w  by  enmity 
to  La  Combe,  he  drew  up  eight  propositions,  eiqtressiTe, 
as  he  alleged,  of  sentiments  which  ought  not  to  pais  un- 
noticed. 

Madame  Guyon  asserts,  that  he  inserted  in  these  proposi- 
tions statements  or  sentiments  which  La  Combe  had  not  ad- 
vanced, and  that  he  adjusted  them,  in  their  relation  to  each* 
other,  as  maliciously  as  possible.  Preparing  them  to  suit 
himself,  he  sent  them  to  one  of  his  friends  at  Rome,  in  order 
that  their  heretical  character  might  be  ascertained  by  the 
proper  eccleisiastical  authorities  there,  and  that  the  author 
of  them  might  feel,  in  due  season,  the  discriminating  and 
repressive  hand  of  the  Inquisition.  No  formal  condemna- 
tion, however,  was  pronounced.  Probably  the  authorities  at 
Rome,  watchful  as  they  generally  are  in  the  matter  of  heret- 
ical tendencies,  did  not  consider  the  movements  of  an  eccle- 
siastic as  yet  almost  unkno^vn,  and  residing  in  a remote  and 
obscure  place,  as  threatening  any  very  gr^  evils,  even  if 
considerably  divergent  from  the  strict  line  of  Catholic  ortho- 
doxy. La  Combe  escaped  this  time. 

9.  The  things  which  were  taking  place,  reached  the  ear 
and  attracted  the  notice  of  the  good  B^op  d’Aranthon.  He 
had  the  sagacity  to  perceive,  whatever  might  betrue  of  La 
Combe,  that  the  responsibility  of  this  morement,  which  both 
excited  his  curiosity  and  alarmed  his  fears,  rested  chiefly 
upon  Madame  Guyon.  He  did  not  heritate  to  express  his 
sincere  regard  for  her  talents 'and  .virtues ; but  he  could  not 
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oDDOeal  from  himself  the  fkct,  that  her  ptetj  aiid  intdlectoal 
ascendeocy  rendered  her  opinions  the  more  dangerous,  if 
they  were  not  true.  He  determined,  therefore,  — and  it 
woukl^  seem,  from  some  remarks  made,  that  he  did  it  after 
oonfflderable  eonsultat^  with  some  o£  yi  ecclesiastics, — 
that  she  should  not  continue  to  exert  her  labors  and  influence 
within  the  limits  oi  his  diocese,  unless  she  could  be  led  to  do 
it  in  B differ^t  way  and  on  different  principles.  He  had 
invited  her,  or  rather  bad  approved  of  her  coming,  as  an 
executor  of  charities,  and  not  as  a teacher  o£  dogmatics. 
And  in  her  new  vocation,  although  she  justly  thought  that 
God  had  assigned  her  a new  and  higher  mission,  which  she 
herself  had  not  antic4>ated,  he  deemed  it  the  part  both  of 
•safety  and  of  duty,  to  interpose  his  ecclesiastic^  authority. 

10.  But  in  bringing  about  his  object,  he  adopted  a novel 
plan,  more  ingenious  than  it  was  wise.  He  proposed  to  her 
to  give  her  property,  or  that  portkm  of  it  which  still  re- 
mained within  her  oontrdi,  to  one  of  the  permanent  Eeli^ua 
Houses  at  Gox,  and  to  become  herself  the  prioress  o£  it. 
Desirous  of  preventing  her  departure,  if  it  could  be  done 
consistently  with  other  views  and  other  interests,  he  reason^ 
very  naturally,  that  her  position  as  prioress  of  a religious 
community,  would,  give  scope  to  her  fertile  and  active  pow- 
ers of  thoi^ht  and  piety,  without  furnishing  0{^rtunity  to 
diffuse  her  exertions  and  influence  beycmd  its  limits,  and 
thus  good  would  be  realized,  without  what  he  considered  the 
existing  dangers.  The  proposition  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  in  aU  respects  impracticable.  She  probably  would 
have  had  no  difficult  in  disposing  of  that  portion  of  her 
WDpertj^  which  had  not  been  settled  on  her  (duldren,  and 
wStfli  still  stood  in  her  own  naifley  for  soqio  religious  pur- 
pose ; — indeed,  she  repeatedly  de<dared  her  readiness  to  do 
it 'but  the  inward  voice,  the  voice  of  God  in^  the  soul,  of 
which,  she  so  ofren  speaks,  and  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
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true  name  for  the  decisions  of  a truly  sanctified  judgment, 
declared  clearly  and  imperatively,  that  the  objects  of  the 
new  and  higher  mission,  to  which  God  had  called  her,  could 
not  be  fulfilled  by  her  taking  such  a course.  She  communi- 
/ cated,  therefore,  to  the  bishop,  that  she  did  not  see  the  way 

open  to  accord  with  his  plan  ; basing  her  refusal,  as  she  ex- 
pressly states,  upon  two  propositions ; first,  that  she  could 
not  consistently  and  regularly  become  prioress,  because  she 
had  not  passed  through  the  regular  period  prescribed  to 
noviciates ; and,  second,  because  by  remaining  permanent- 
ly at  Gex,  she  would  incur  the  hazard  and  the  sin  of  oppos- 
ing and  defeating  the  obvious  designs  of  God  upon  her. 

11.  The  good  man  had  his  heai  t too  much  set  upon  his 
design  to  receive  this  unfavorable  decision  with  entire  equa- 
nimity. In  this  position  of  affairs.  Father  La  Combe  left 
Thonon,  on  some  business,  which  required  him  to  visit  the 
city  of  Anneci,  the  place  of  d’Aranthon’s  residence.  He 
found  the  bishop  somewhat  dissatisfied  and  afilicted ; and 
the  following  conversation,  as  Madame  Guyon  has  reported 
‘ it,  took  place  between  them. 

D* Aranthon,  You  must  absolutely  engage  this  lady  to 
give  her  property  to  the  Religious  House  at  Gex,  and  must 
get  her  consent  to  become  the  prioress  of  it. 

La  Combe.  You  know,  sir,  what  !Madame  Guyon  has 
told  you  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  her,  and  of  what  she 
has  considered  her  religious  vocation,  both  when  you  saw  her 
at  Paris,  and  also  since  she  has  been  in  this  region.  She 
has  given  herself  up  to  do  God’s  will.  For  this  one  thing, 
she  has  quitted  all  other  things ; and  I do  not  believe  that 
she  will  accept  your  propositions,  if  she  has  any  fear  that  by 
so  doing  she  will  put  it  out  of  her  power  to  accomplish  the 
designs  of  God  in  regard  to  her.  She  has  offered  to  stay 
with  the  sisters  at  the  Religious  House  at  Gex,  as  a boarder. 
If  they  are  willing  to  keep  her  as  such,  she  will  remain  with 
22 
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them;  if  not,  she  is  resolved  to  retm,  temporarily,  into 
some  convent,  till  GU>d  shall  dispose  of  her  otherwise. 

lyArwnJthon.  I know  all  that ; bat  I likewise  know  that 
she  is  so  very  obedient  to  you  as  her  spiritual  adviser  and 
director,  that,  if  you  lay  your  commands  upon  her,  ^e  will 
assuredly  comply  with  them. 

La  Combe,  That  is  the  very  reason,  sir,  why  I hesitate. 
Where  great  confidence  is  reposed,  we  should  be  very  care- 
ful how  we  abuse  it.  I shall  not  compel  Madame  Guyon, 
on  the  ground  of  Mie  confidence  she  has  reposed  in  me,  or 
of  the  spiritual  authority  which  I possess  over  her,  — coming 
as  she  does  from  a distant  place,  — after  having  made  such 
sacrifices  of  her  property  as  she  has,  to  give  up  the  whole  of 
the  remainder  of  it  to  a Religious  House,  which  is  not  yet 
fully  established,  and  which,  if  it  ever  should  be,  cannot  be 
of  any  great  use  under  the  exisfing  circumstances. 

lyAranihon,  I do  not  accept  your  viev[  of  the  subject 
Your  reasons,  permit  me  to  say,  are  without  application  and 
without  value.  If  you  do  not  make  her  do  what  I have  said, 
1 will  suspend  and  degrade  you. 

La  Combe.  Be  it  so,  sir.  I cannot  do  what  I believe  to 
be  wrong.  I am  ready,  not  only  to  suffer  suspension,  but  even 
death  itself,  rather  than  do  anything  against  my  conscience. 

Having  said  this.  La  Combe -respectfully  took  his  leave. 
The  bishop  was  left  to  hjmself,  conscious,  undoubtedly,  that  he 
had  verified,  in  one  instance  at  least,  the  prevalent  doctrine, 
— a doctrine  almost  as  common  then  as  it  is  now,  — that  the 
remains  of  the  life  of  nature  exist  even  in  the  best  of  men. 

12.  La  Combe  could  not  but  perceive,  that  these  things 
indicated  an^Mng  rather  than  harmony  and  safety.  Not 
knowing  but  some  sudden  measures  might  be  taken,  which 
would  prejudice  her  security,  he  immediately  sent  to  Mad- 
ame Guyon  some  account  of  this  interview,  by  express.  But 
it  was  all  well  with  her.  She  continued  calmly  in  her  work 
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at  Gex ; yisiting  the  sick,  relieving  the  poor,  and  instructing 
the  ignorant,  as  God  gave  her  opportunity ; and  especially 

inculcating  upon  all  the  necessity  of  a heart  wholly  given  to 
God,  And  in  doing  this,  she  began  to  touch  upon  a subject, 
which  is  rather  of  a delicate  nature  in  the  church  of  which 
she  was  a member.  She  thought  it  necessary,  with  all  pos- 
sible discretion  and  kindness,  to  distinguish  between  the  reli- 
gion of  forms  and  the  religion  of  reality,  between  outward 
religion  and  inward  religion,  between  genuflexions  and  signs 
of  the  cross  made  upon  the  exterior  of  the  person,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  prostrations  and  crucifixions  of  that  which  is 
interior,  on  the  other.  This  seemed  to  her  very  important, 
although  she  admitted  that  forms  and  ceremonies  were  good, 
and  to  some  extent  necessary,  in  their  place.  In  doing  this, 
in  which  undoubtedly  she  had  the  guidance  of  a higher  wis- 
dom than  man’s  wisdom,  she  took  a course  which  was  never 
forgotten  nor  forgiven. 

13.  But  this  w'as  not  all.  She  had  learned  the  value  of 
the  Bible.  When  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  year  of  her  age 
she  resided  as  a pupil  in  the  Dominican  convent  at  Mont- 
argis,  she  one  day  found  a Bible  in  the  room  which  was 
assigned  her.  By  whose  instrumentality  it  was  thus  provi- 
dentially left  there,  she  never  knew.  “ I spent,”  she  says, 
“ whole  days  in  reading  it ; giving  no  attention  to  other 
books  or  other  subjects  from  morning  to  night.  And  hav- 
ing great  powders  of  recollection,  I committed  to  memory  the 
historical  parts  entirely.”  From  that  time,  the  Bible  was 
dear  to  her.  Her  constant  references  to  the  scriptures 
would  be  a decisive  proof  of  this,  even  if  we  had  not  the 
additional  and  remarkable  evidence,  that  she  afterwards 
wrote  and  published,  in  the  French  language,  twenty  volumes 
of  practical  and  spiritual  commentary  on  the  sacred  writings. 
She  felt  it  her  duty,  therefore,  in  opposition  to  the  prevalent 
views  among  her  own  people  at  that  time,  to  recommend 
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md  to  urge  the  reading  of  the  Bible.  She  regarded  this  as 
essentiaL  And  this  was  another  and  great  ground  of 
offence. 

15.  Previous  to  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaUng, 
Bishop  d’Aranthon,  with  a kindness  a:^table  to  him  as  a 
man  and  a Christian,  had  visited  Madame  Gujon,  at  Gex. 
She  speaks  of  this  visit  in  the  following  terms;  " Soon  after 
my  arrival  at  Gex,  Bishop  d’Aranthon  came  to  see  us.  1 
spoke  to  him  of  the  religion  of  the  heart  He  was  so  clearly 
convinced,  and  so  much  affected,  that  he  could  not  forbear 
expressing  his  feelings.  He  opened  his  heart  to  me  on  what 
God  required  from  him.  He  confessed  to  me  his  own  devi- 
ations and  infidelity.  Every  time,  when  I spoke  to  him  on 
these  subjects  during  his  visit  at  Gex,  he  entered  into  what 
I said,  and  acknowledged  it  to  be  the  troth ; as  indeed  it 
was  the  Spirit  of  tnOk  who  inspired  me  to  speak  to  him, 
without  whom  I should  be  only  a mere  simpleton.  But  the 
effect  of  what  I said  was  done  away  in  a considerable 
degree  by  others.  As  soon  as  persons  who  sought  for  pre-* 
eminence,  and  could  not  suffer  any  good  but  what  came 
firom  themselves,  spoke  to  him,  be  was  so  weak  as  to  let 
himself  be  imposed  upon  with  impressions  against  the  truth. 
This  foible,  with  others,  has  hindered  him  from  doing  all  the 
good  which  otherwise  he  might  have  done  in  his  diocese.** 

15.  lyAranthon,  judging  from  the  full  accounts  which 
have  been  given  of  him,  seems  to  have  been  a good  man ; 
sincere,  benevolent,  laborious.  He  encouraged  the  coming 
of  Madame  Guyon  into  his  diocese;  and  the  statement 
which  has  just  been  given,  shows  that  he  received  her  with 
kindness  and  respect  When  she  conversed  with  him  on 
the  importance  of  possessing  a heart  truly  redeemed  and 
samctified  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  uttering  her  remarks 
with  an  air  of  simplici^  and  of  piety  the  truth  which 
eoidd  not  be  mistaken,  and.  yet  with  remarkalde  grace  and 
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eloquence,  tihe  good  bishop  oould  not  but  feel,  that  her  con- 
versation, woman  though  she  was,  made  him  a wiser  and  a 

better  man.  But,  although  he  possessed  many  excellences, 
and  wished  to  know  what  was  true  and  to  do  what  was  right, 
he  was  wanting,  as  Madame  Guyon  intimates,  in  one  valua- 
ble and  even  necessary  trait  in  persons  in  responsible  situa- 
tions, that  of  fixedness  of  purpose.  When  he  left  her  and 
propounded  her  views  to  others,  with  w’hom  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  advise  on  ecclesiastical  subjects,  he  too  readily 
yielded  to  the  more  recent  influences. 

16.  There  were  those  who  were  jealous  of  woman’s 
influence ; there  were  others,  who  loved  sin  more  than  they 
feared  woman,  and  who  would  have  felt  no  uneasiness  at 
Madame  Guyon’s  eloquence,  if  it  had  not  been  employed  in 
denouncing  their  own  baseness ; and  there  were  others,  who 
very  sincerely  supposed  that  her  doctrines  were  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  heresies  of  Protestantism,  than  to  Catholic 
orthodoxy.  These  different  persons,  acting  from  different 
views  and  different  motives,  had  an  effect  upon  the  mind 
of  d’Aranthon,  who  gradually,  but  apparently  with  reluc- 
tance, assumed  the  attitude  of  opposition. 

17.  In  this  state  of  mind,  he  returned  from  Gex  to  Anneci. 
The  course  subsequently  taken  by  La  Combe,  and  especially 
his  sermon  on  practical  holiness,  already  mentioned,  in- 
creased his  fears,  and  tended  to  establish  him  in  his  position 
of  distrust  and  unbelief.  It  naturally  confirmed  and  strength- 
ened him  in  this  state,  when  he  learned  that  the  new  doctrine, 
involving  as  it  did  the  free  and  common  use  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  validity  of  ecclesiastical  observances  and  ceremonies,  was 
extending  itself.  In  this  state  of  m^nd,  he  made  the  propo- 
sitions which  have  already  been  mentioned,  namely,  that  she 
should  give  her  property  to  a Religious  House  at  Gex,  and 
should  herself  become  the  prioress  of  it ; thinking  that  her 
time  would  be  so  occupied  with  the  duties  of  her  position  as 
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to  prevent  the  efforts  which  she  would  otherwise  make  in 
the  dissemination  of  her  doctrines ; and  that  if  it  were  not 
so,  her  poverty,  incurred  by  the  alienation  of  her  property, 
would  render  her  dependent,  and  that  they  could  thus  extract 
oomplianoe  from  her  weakness,  which  they  had  no  expecta- 
tion of  extorting  from  her  moral  principle. 

18.  But  this  singular  course,  which  was  dictated  in  part 
by  a regard  for  Madame  Gnyon,  and  by  a desire  to  detain 
her  at  Gex,  entirely  failed.  For  reasons  which  have  already 
been  stated,  she  could  not  do  any  thing  of  this  kind.  And 
from  this'thne  d’Aranthon,  if  he. could  not  strictly  be  re- 
garded as  an  enemy,  ceased  to  be  a fnend.  And  thus  she 
was  left  in  a distant  land,  without  any  one  on  whom  she 
could  rely  for  adequate  protection,  exposed  to  various  trials, 
which  were  calculated  greatly  to  test  her  patience  and  faith. 
Her  doctrine  was  denounced  as  heretical ; her  character  was 
aspersed ; and  she  was  exposed  to  personal  inconveniences 
and  dangers,  even  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  which  were  the 
result  of  a ferocity  not  more  brutal  than  i^was  cowardly. 

19.  We  have  some  notices  of  her  inward  experience  at 
this  time,  which  may  perhaps  be  i^resting  to  the  reader. 
Referring  to  that  state  whhilk  we  already  described  as 
her  state  of  deprivation  or  Ibss,  die  says ; In  God  I found 
with  increase  every  thing  wy|k  1 h%d  lost  for  him.  In  my 
long  state  of  special  trial  and«deprivation,  my  seven  years’ 
crucifixion,  my  intellect,  as  well  as  my  heart,  seemed  to  be 
jNx>ken.  But  when  God  gave  back  to  me  that  love  which  I 
had  supposed  to  be  lost,  although  I had  never  ceased  to  love 
him,  he  restored  the  powers  of  perception  and  thought  also. 
That  intellect,  which  I once  thought  I had  lost  in  a strange 
Btupi^ty,  was  restored  to  me  with  inconceivable  advantages. 
I was  astonished  at  myself.  I found  there  was  nothing 
which  it  was  not  fit  for,  or  in  which  it  did  not  succeed.  The 
understanding,  as  well  as  the  heart,  seemed  to  have  received 
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an  increased  capacity  from  God ; so  much  so,  that  others 
noticed  it,  and  spoke  of  its  greatly  increased  power.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I experienced  something  of  the  state 
which  the  apostles  were  in,  after  they  had  received  the  Holy 
Ghost.  I knew,  I comprehended,  I was  enabled  to  do,  intel- 
lectually as  well  as  physically,  everything  which  was  requi- 
site. 1 had  every  sort  of  good  thing  and  no  want  of  any 
thing.  I remembered  that  line  passage,  which  is  found  in 
the  [apochryphal]  book  called  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 
Speaking  of  Wisdom,  the  writer,  in  the  seventh  chapter, 
says,  ‘ I ‘prayed^  and  understanding  was  given  me  ; I called 
upon  God,  and  the  spirit  of  Wisdom  came  to  me,  I loved 
her  above  health  and  beauty,  and  chose  to  have  her  instead  of 
light ; for  the  light  that  cometh  from  her  never  goeth  out.  All 
good  things  together  came  to  me  with  her,  and  innumerable 
riches  in  her  hands.'  Wisdom  came  to  me  in  Christ.  When 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Eternal  Wisdom,  is  formed  in  the  soul, 
after  the  death  of  the  first  Adam,  it  finds  in  him  all  good 
things  communicated  to  it.” 

20.  It  is  possible  that  the  expressions  which  have  just 
been  quoted  may  be  misunderstood.  We  are  not  to  under- 
stand from  them  that  God,  in  all  cases,  or  even  generally, 
accompanies  the,  renovation  and  sanctification  of  the  heart 
with  a greatly  increased  expansion  and  power  of  the  intel- 
lect. It  is  true,  that  religion  is  good  for  the  intellect;  it 
helps  the  intellect ; clearing  the  mists  of  passion  and  remov- 
ing the  incumbrances  of  prejudice,  and  giving  an  increased 
degree  of  clearness  and  energy,  both  of  perception  and  com- 
bination. We  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  anything  more 
than  this  in  ordinary  cases;  and  this,  although  it  is  what 
might  naturally  be  expected,  is  a great  blessing. 

In  the  case  of  Madame  Guyon,  it  should  be  remarked, 
that  her  powers  were  rapid  and  vast  beyond  ordinary  ex- 
amples ; and  having  been  prostrated  so  many  years,  they 
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appeared  at  the  time  of  her  restoration  the  more  rapid  and 
more  vast  and  wonderful  by  the  contrast.  Add  to  this  that 
clearness  and  energy,  which  the  renovation  of  the  heart,  by 
being  formed  into  Christ’s  image,  always  gives,  and  I think 
we  have  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  strong  terms  in 
which  she  expresses  herself. 

21.  Speaking  further  of  her  experience  during  her  resi- 
dence at  Gex,  she  says  : “ During  this  period  I continued  to 
be  the  subject,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  of  purity,  of  love.  I 
loved  Gtody  so  far  as  I could  perceive,  with  my  whole  heart ; 
without  any  views  of  interest,  without  any  division  of  the 
affections,  without  any  reserve.  Other  terms  will  describe, 
how  ever,  not  inappropriately,  what  seemed  to  be  my  state. 
I may  describe  it  perhaps  as  a state  of  perfect  poverty^  be- 
cause God  had  taken  from  me  everything  which  I had  once 
called  my  own,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly.  Or  I might 
call  it,  perhaps,  the  state  of  perfect  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God,  as  I was  not  conscious  of  having  any  will  but  Gh)d’3 
will.  When  by  the  loss  of  ourselves,  we  have  passed  into 
God,  and  have  become  in  some  sense  divine  by  returning 
spiritually  to  that  from  which  we  came,  then  it  is  obvious 
that  our  will  is  made  one  and  the  same  with  the  will  of  Gk)d, 
according  to  the  prayer  of  the  Saviour ; — Tho^i,  Father, 
art  in  me,  and  I in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  he  one  in  us,' 
The  will  in  this  position  works  easily,  and  works  with  power. 
It  wills,  nothing  which  is  not  done,  because  * it  wil^  only 
what  God  wills.” 

22.  It  was  my  practice,”  she  says, " to  arise  at  midnight, 
for  purposes  of  devotion.  I did  not  find  it  necessary  to  wind 
up  my  alarm-watch,  in  Order  to  awako  at  the  proper  time.' 
I saw  that  God  had  the  care  of  a father  and  a spouse  over, 
me ; and  it  seemed  to  mo  that  he  came  to  me  at  the  pfiemse 
time,  and  awoke  me  from  sleep,  that  I might  enjoy  him« 
When  I was  out  of  health  or  greatly  fatigued,  he  did  notf 
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awake  me ; but  at  sucb  times  I felt,  even  in  my  sleep,  a 
singular  possession  of  God.  He  loved  me  so  much,  that  he 
seemed  to  pervade  my  being,  at  a time  when  I could  be  only 
imperfectly  conscious  of  his  presence.  My  sleep  is  some- 
times broken,  — a sort  of  half  sleep ; but  my  soul  seems  to 
be  awake  enough  to  know  God,  when  it  is  hardly  capable 
of  knowing  any  thing  else.” 

23.  “The  Lord,”  she  adds,  “made  it  known  also  to  many 
persons,  that  he  designed  me  for  a mother  of  a numerous 
people,  but  a people  simple  and  childlike.  The  persons  to 
whom  these  intimations  were  given,  coming,  as  they  sup- 
posed from  a divine  source,  took  them  in  a literal  sense ; 
and  accordingly  thought  that  I should  be  called  in  provi- 
dence to  take  the  charge,  in  the  capacity  of  superior  or 
prioress,  of  some  Religious  House.  But  to  me  the  matter 
appeared  differently.  I had  reason  to  think,  (and  such  was 
the  interpretation  wdiich  I gave  to  these  intimations,)  that 
God  would  make  me  an  instrument,  in  his  hands,  of  spiritual 
good  to  many  persons.  To  these  persons,  in  some  instances 
at  least,  I supposed  that  Gk)d  might  give  the  same  union  of 
affection  towards  myself  as  that  of  children  for  a parent,  and 
perhaps  deeper  and  stronger.” 

The  results  seem  to  have  justified  this  view.  Many  were 
the  persons  for  whom,  with  God’s  blessing,  she  labored  not 
in  vain.  Many  were  the  persons  who  looked  to  her  with 
affection  and  confidence,-  as  their  spiritual  mother  and  guide. 

24.  “ The  soul,”  she  remarks  further,  “ passing  out  of 
itself  by  dying  to  itself,  necessarily  passes  into  its  divine 
object.  This  is  the  law  of  its  transition.  When  it  passes 
out  of  self,  which  is  limited  and  therefore  is  not  God,  and 
consequently  is  evU,  it  necessarily  passes  into  the  Unlimited 
and  .Universal^  which  is  Grod,  arid  therefore  is  the  true 
Good.  My*  own  experience  seemed  to  me  to  be  a verifica- 
tion of  this.  My  spirit^  disrinthtalled  from  selfi^ness,  became 
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united  with  and  lost  in  Gk)d,  its  Sovereign,  who  attracted  it 
more  and  more  to  himself.  And  this  was  so  much  the  case, 
that  I could  seem  to  see  and  know  Gk>d  only,  and  not  myself. 
My  soul  at  first  seemed  to  pass  into  him,  and  then  to  be  lost  / 
in  him ; like  the  waters  of  a river,  which  pass  into  the  ocean, 
and  after  a short  time  are  so  entirely  united  as  to  become 
one  with  it.  It  was  thus  that  my  soul  was  lost  in  God,  who 
communicated  to  it  his  qualities,  having  drawn  it  out  of  all 
that  it  had  of  its  own.  Its  life  is  an  inconceivable  innocence, 
not  known  or  comprehended  of  those,  who,  still  remaining 
in  the  life  of  nature,  are  shut  up  in  themselves. 

2o.  “ The  joy,  which  such  a soul  possesses  in  God,  is  so 
great,  that  it  experiences  the  truth  of  those  words  of  the 
royal  prophet,  — ‘ All  they,  who  are  in  thee,  O Lord,  are 
like  persons  ravished  with  joy.*  To  such  a soul  the  words 
of  our  Lord  seem  to  be  addressed : ‘ Your  joy  no  man  shall  * 
take  from  you.*  It  is,  as  it  were,  plunged  into  a river  of 
peace.  Its  prayer  is  contimial.  Nothing  can  hinder  it  from  - 
praying  to  God,  or  from  loving  him.  It  amply  verifies* 
those  words  in  the  Canticles,  ‘ I sleep  but  my  heart  waketh ; * 
for  it  finds  that  even  sleep  does  not  hinder  it  from  praying. 
Oh,  unutterable  happiness  ! AYho  could  ever  have  thought 
that  a soul,  which  seemed  to  be  in  the  utmost  misery,  should  * 
ever  find  a happiness  equal  to  this  ? 'Ok^  hap{^  poverty, 
happy  loss,  happy  nothing,  which  gives  no  less  than  God 
himself  in  his  own  immensity,  no  more  circumscribed  to  the 
limited  manner  of  the'mreature,  but  always  drawing  it  out  of 
that,  to  plunge  it  wholly  iqto  his  divine  essence. 

26.  ^‘Then  the  soul  knows  that  all  the  states  of  self- 
pleasing visions,  of  intellectual  iMuminations,  of  ecstasies  and 
raptures,  of  whatever  value  they  might  once  have  been,  are 
now  rather  obstacles  than  advancements ; and  that  they  are 
not  of  service  in  this  state  of  experience,  whioh  is  fw  above 
them  ; because  the  state  which  has  props  or  supports,  which 
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is  the  case  with  the  merely  illuminated  and  ecstatic  state,  rests 
in  them  in  some  degree,  and  has  pain  to  lose  them.  But 
the  soul  cannot  arrive  at  the  state  of  which  I am  now  speak- 
ing, without  the  loss  of  all  such  supports  or  helps.  In  this 
are  verified  the  words  of  an  experienced  saint : ‘ WAen  I 
would,'  says  he,  ^possess  nothing  through  selfishness,  every- 
thing icas  given  me  without  going  after  it,*  Oh,  happy  dying 
of  the  grain  of  wheat,  which  makes  it  produce  an  hundred 
fold  ! The  soul  is  then  so  submissive,  and  perhaps  we  may  say 
so  passive,  — that  is  to  say,  is  so  disposed  equally  to  receive 
from  the  hand  of  God  either  good  or  evil,  — as  is  truly  aston- 
ishing. It  receives  both  the  one  and  the  other  without  any 
selfish  emotions,  letting  them  flow  and  be  lost  as  they  came. 
They  come,  and  do  their  office,  and  pass  by,  as  if  they  did 
not  touch  us ; because  the  soul  takes  nothing  except  what 
God  brings,  and  with  equal  readiness  and  happiness  leaves 
or  loses  it,  when  God  sees  fit  to  take  it  away.  Its  life  is  in 
God’s  life ; and  God’s  life  is  in  his  Will,  because  his  will 
is  not  only  the  development,  but  is  the  completion,  the 
unity,  and  the  full  realization  of  himself.” 
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Approaching  trials.  Consolations  from  Scripture,  A dream.  Some 
of  the  causes  of  the  opposition  which  existed  against  her.  She 
frustrates  the  wi^ed  designs  of  an  ecclesiastic  upon  an  unprth 
tected  girl.  The  opposition  and  HI  treatment  which  arose  from 
this  source.  A party  formed  against  her  at  Qex.  In  consequence 
of  the  persecutions  of  this  party,  she  leaves  Qex,  af^  having 
resided  there  shout  eightmonths,  Ctosses  the  Genevan  or  Leman 
Lake  to  Thonon,  A poem. 

It  was  iHdw  fullj  eviden^  ihtk  trials,  wliidi  would  be 
likely  to  be  very  severe,  awi||[ted  Madame  Guyon.  The 
sacrifices  she  had  made  and  the  benevdlence  of  her  mission, 
were  no  security  against  them.  Such  was  the  view  which 
she  herself  took  of  the  state  of  things.  " I saw,”  she  says, 
that  crosses  in  abundance  were  likely  to  fall  to  my  lot. 
The  sky  gradually  thickened ; the  storm  gathered  darkness 
on  every  side.  But  1 found  support  and  consolation  in  God 
and  iiis  Word.  A passage  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  He^ 
brews  was  particularly  blessed  to  me.  ^ Let  us  run  with 
patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus, 
the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,  who,  for  the  joy  that  was 
set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and 
is  set  down  at  the  right  haad  of  Ae  throne  of  God.  For 
consider  him,  who  endued  stu:h  contradiction  of  sinners 
against  himself,  lest  ye  he  wearied  and  faint  in  your  minds.* 
Affected  with  a sense  of  my  situation,  I had  no  sooner  read 
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consoling  pa^ge,  than  , I prostrated  myself,  for  a long 
time,  with  my  face  on  the  floor.  I offered  myself  to  God, 
to  receive  at  his  hand  all  the  strokes  which  his  providence 
might  see  fit  to  inflict.  I said  to  him,  Thou  didst  not  spare 
thine  own  beloved  son.  It  was  thy  holy  one,  thy  loved  one, 
tliat  thou  didst  account  worthy  to  suffer.  And  in  such  as 
most  fully  bear  his  image,  thou  dost  still  find  those  who  are 
most  fitted  to  bear  the  heaviest  burden  of  the  cross.” 

2.  Even  her  dreams,  w hich  by  a natural  law  of  the  mind’s 
action  repeat,  although  they  sometimes  greatly  diversify,  our 
waking  perceptions  and  thoughts,  seemed  mysteriously  to  con- 
firm her  forebodings  of  sorrows  to  come  ; — sorrows,  which 
w'ould  not  be  likely  to  be  limited  to  herself,  but  threatened  all 
who  sympathized  in  her  doctrines  and  in  her  holiness  of  life. 
“I  saw,”  she  says,  “in  a sacred  and  mysterious  dream,  (for 
such  I may  very  well  describe  it,)  Father  La  Combe  fastened 
to  an  enormous  cross,  deprived  of  clothing,  in  the  manner 
in  w'hich  they  paint  our  Saviour.  I saw  around  him,  while 
hanging  and  suffering  in  this  manner,  a frightful  crowd; 
which  had  the  effect  to  cover  me  with  confusion,  and  threw 
back  upon  myself  the  ignominy  of  a punishment,  which  ^at 
first  seemed  designed  for  him  alone.  So  that,  although  he 
appeared  to  suffer  the  most  pain,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  bear  the 
heaviest  reproaches.  I have  since  beheld  the  intimations  of 
this  dream  fully  accomplished.” 

3.  Her  doctrine  was  unpopular.  The  unpopularity  of 
her  doctrine  rendered  her  personally  less  acceptable  in  some 
quarters  than  she  had  been.  Her  refusal  to  give  up  the  re- 
mains of  her  property  to  the  Religious  House  in  Gex,  and 
to  defeat  the  obvious  designs  of  providence,  by  becoming  the 
prioress  of  it,  was  another  source  of  trouble.  The  aliena- 
tion of  the  feelings  of  Bishop  d’Aranthon,  which  could  not 
long  be  kept  secret,  had  its  influence.  But  still  it  was  her 
faithfulness  in  proclaiming  salvation  by  the  cross  of  Christ, 
23 
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and  her  fixedness  nf  pnrpose  in  practi(;all7  c^posiiig  wickeds 
ness  wherever  she  found  it,  which  arrayed  against  her  the 
greatest  Bomber,  and  those  the  most  virulent  and  uncomp 
promising. 

4.  A single  instance  will  illostrate  and  confirm  this  re- 
maih.  There  was  an  ecclesiastic  residing,  at  Grex,  who  was 
prominent  alike  by  his  position  and  his  personal  infiuence. 
This  person,  whose  name  is  not  given,  .endeavored,  wUh 
porposes  which  could  not  have  been  right  or  honorable,  to 
form  an  intimacy  with  a .beantifiil  female  resident  at  the  Ke- 
ligious  House,  of  which  Madame  Guycm  was  at  this  time  a 
temporary  inmate.  Her  greater  knowledge«of  the  world' 
enabled  Madame  GuyoiK  to  see,  much  more  distinctly  than 
the  unprotected  and  unsuspicioos  maid  herself,  the  dangers 
to  which  she  was  exposed.  Animated  by  fentiments  of  hu- 
manity, as  well  as  of  Christian  charity,  she  not  only  warned 
the  girl  of  the  dangero^  artifices  which  beset  her,  but 
endeavored  to  iaitruct  her  m the  principles  of  religion,  and 
to  lead  her  to  a knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  girl  was 
distinguished  for  powers  of  mind,  as  well  as  far  beauty  of 
person ; and  gave  her  most  vigorous  thoughts  to  Uie  great 
subject,  which  was  thus  presented  to  her. 

God  so  blessed  my  efforts,”  says  Madame  Guyon,  *^that 
this  interesting  maid,  under  the  guidance  of  the  great  inward 
Teacher,  became  truly  religious ; giving  herself  to  Gh)d  ap- 
parently with  her  whole  heart.”  One  of  the  results  of  this 
was,  as  might  naturaUy  be  expected,  that  she  became  re- 
served and  guarded  towards  the  ecclesiastic  who  has  been 
mentioned.  This  man,  who  waB  not  ignorant  that  he  was 
thus  frustrated  in  his  plans  by  the  new  spirit  of  piety  which 
had  ariisn  at  Gex,  became  firom  this*  time  the  bitter  enemy 
of  Madame  Guyon,  and  of  all  who  sympathized  with  her. 

5.  This  ecclesiastic  formed  a little  party  and  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  it,  the  sole  object  of  which  was,  whatever 
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might  have  been  tlie  motives  of  some  of  those  who  were  con- 
cerned in  it,  to  render  Madame  Guyon’s  situation  as  uncom- 
fortable as  possible,  and  ultimately  to  drive  her  from  Gex. 
Beginning,  after  the  manner  of  those  with  whom  the  end 
sanctifies  the  means,  with  secret  insinuations  unfavorable  to 
her  character,  he  pursued  his  object  in  various  ways,  with  a 
perseverance  worthy  of  a better  cause.  “This  ecclesiastic,” 
she  says,  “ began  to  talk  privately  of  me  in  a manner  calcu- 
lated to  bring  me  into  contempt.  I was  not  ignorant  of  what 
he  was  doing ; but  having,  by  divine  grace,  learned  the  great 
lesson  of  pitying  and  forgiving  my  enemies,  I let  everything 
pass  unnoticed  and  in  silence. 

“ It  was  at  this  time  that  there  came  a certain  friar  to  see 
the  person  of  whom  I am  speaking.  The  friar,  who  knew 
that  Father  La  Combe  approved  of  my  views  and  practices, 
and  who  mortally  hated  that  Father,  on  account  of  his  greater 
regularity  and  religious  principle,  combined  his  efforts  with 
that  of  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  me  from  the 
Religious  House  in  which  I resided,  and  thus  leave  them  to 
manage  there  in  their  own  way,  without  any  opposing  influ- 
ences. All  the  means  which  they  could  devise,  they  prac- 
tised for  that  purpose.  They  succeeded,  after  a time,  in 
gaining  over  to  their  party  one  of  the  sisters  of  the  House, 
wdio  acted  in  the  capacity  of  house-steward ; and  soon  after- 
wards they  gained  the  Prioress.” 

6.  As  a part  of  the  plan  which  had  been  adopted,  her 
situation  was  rendered  as  uncomfortable  and  unpleasant  as 
possible.  It  is  painful  to  add,  that  the  house-stew'ard  and 
the  prioress,  who  had  been  the  eye-witnesses  of  her  benevo- 
lence and  piety,  were  participants  in  this  course.  “ I was 
disposed,”  she  says,  “to  do  all  the  good  I cotfld,  physically 
as  well  as  mentally ; but  being  of  a delicate  frame,  I had 
but  little  strength.  I had  employed  two  maid-servants  to 
aid  me  and  my  daughter,  but  finding  that  the  Religious 
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House  or  Commoliitj,  in  which  I resided,  had  of  them, 
the  one  for  a cook,  and  the  other  to  attend  the  door  and  far 
other  purposes,  I consented  that  they  should  haVe  their  ser^ 
vices.  In  doing  this,  I naturally  supposed  that  they  would 
occasionally  allow  me  their  aid,  especially  as  I had  given 
them  all  the  funds  which  I then  had  in  possession,  and  had 
thus  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  employ  other  per8<ms.  But 
under  the  new  influences  and  designs  which  had  sprung  up, 
1 was  not  allowed  to  realize  this  reasonable  expectation.  I 
was  compelled  to  do  myrsweeping  and  washing  and  other 
domestic  offices,  which  I had  a right  to  expect,  in  part, 
at  least,  from  them,  and  whh^h  my  physical  habits  and 
strength,  rendered,  if  not  unsuitable,  at  least  inconvenient 
and  painfuL*’ 

7.  Another  part  of  the  system  qf  vexation  t«t  whidi  she 
was  subjected,  40onsisted  in  attacks  upon  her  room  at  night 
By  some  sort  of  contrivi^^ice,  which  of  course  was  known 
only  to  those  who  were  ia  the  secret,  frightful  images  were 
made  to  appear  in  her  room  or  at  the  windows.  Frightful 
sounds  were  uttered.  The  sashes  of  the  room  were  broken. 
But  though  she  was  thus  subjected  to  inconvenience  and 
disturbance,  she  says  that  the  calm . peace  of  her  soul  was 
wholly  unbroken. 

Among  other  thingi^  the  ecclesiastic  who  was  at  the  head 
of  these  movements,  caused  all  the  letters  which  were  sent 
to  her  from  friends  abroad,  and  also  the  letters  ^hich  she 
sent  to  them,  to  be  intercepted.  He  had  at  one  time  twenty- 
two  intercepted  letters  lying  on  his  table.  His  object  was, 
she  says,  " to  have  it  in  his  power  to  make  what  impressi(His 
he  pleased,  no  matter  how  unfavorable,  on  the  minds  of 
others,  and  %>  do  it  in  such  a manner  that  * I should 
neither  be  able  to  know  it,  nor  to  defend  myself,  nor  to 
•end  my  friends  any  account  of  the  manper  in  which  I was 
treated.” 
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8.  She  had  ties  which  bound  her  to  Gex.  She  had  made 
impressions  which  could  not  easily  be  obliterated.  The 
good  girl  wfiom  she  rescued  from  the  artifices  of  the  ec- 
clesiastic, she  says,  “ grew  more  and  more  fervent,  by  the 
practice  of  prayer,  in  the  dedication  of  herself  to  the  Lord, 
and  more  and  more  tender  in  her  sympathy  with  me.** 
And  this  was  only  one  instance  among  many.  But  still 
she  thought  the  providences  of  God  indicated,  that  the  time 
had  come  when  she  should  leave  the  place.  And  whenever 
she  decided  in  God’s  light,  what  she  ought  to  do,  she  of 
course  realized  her  decision  in  action,  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable moment.  It  seemed  to  her,  after  a deliberate  and 
prayerful  consideration  of  the  subject,  that,  at  the  town  of 
Thonon,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Leman  Lake,  where  she 
could  more  easily  receive  advice  and  assistance  from  La 
Combe,  she  might  suffer  less,  and  at  the  same  time  be  the 
means  of  doing  more  good.  And  accordingly  we  find  her, 
in  a few  days  more,  embarked  again  in  a little  boat,  with 
her  two  maid-servants  and  her  young  daughter,  upon  the 
water.  From  a comparison  of  dates,  and  from  the  light  in- 
cidentally but  obscurely  offered  by  the  circumstances  of  her 
history,  I suppose  it  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1682.  If 
this  be  a correct  view,  she  had  resided  at  the  place  from 
which  she  was  now  departing,  something  more  than  half  a 
year.  This  was  the  second  time  she  had  crossed  the  Leman 
Lake.  There  were  no  storms  that  day.  If  there  were  no 
storms  without,  neither  was  there  storm  nor  trouble  within. 
The  calm  lake,  decorated  in  its  vernal  beauty,  was  nature’s 
happy  image  of  her  own  pure  and  peaceful  mind.  Without 
complaint,  believing  that  God  was  glorified  in  what  she  had 
done  and  in  what  she  had  suffered,  she  went  forth  once 
more,  a pilgrim  and  a stranger,  to  seek  other  associates, 
to  meet  other  trials,  and  to  sow  the  seed  of  God  in  other 
places. 
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9.  The  following  poem,  breathing  the  same*  devout  spirit 
which  characterizes  the  others  that  have  been  quoted,  de- 
scribes her  feelings  at  this  time.  ^ 


THE  CHBISTIAE’s  HOPES  ANH  COHSOLATIONS,  CONTRASTED 
WITH  THE  world’s  VNBELl^  AND  RUlN. 

“ My  heart  is  easy,  and  my  harden  light ; 

I smile,  thoagh  sad,  when  Qod  is  in  my  sight 
The  more  my  woes  in  seeret  I deplore, 

I taste  thy  goodness,  and  I lore  Thee  more. 

There,  while  a solemn  stillness  reigns  around, 

Faith,  love  and  hope,  within  my  sonl  abound 
And  while  the  world  suppose  me  lost  in  care. 

The  joys  of  angels  unperceiyed  I share. 

Thy  creatures  wrong  Thee,  O Thoit  Sovereign  Good ! 

J'hou  art  not  looed^  becawe  not  undenshod; 

This  grieves  me  most,  that  vain  pursuits  beguile 
Ungrateful  men,  regardless  of  thy  smile. 

Frail  beauty  and  false  honor  are  adored; 

While  Thee  they  scorn  and  trifle  voiA  dry  word; 

Pass^  unconcerned,  a Saviowds  ^Orrffws  by. 

And  hunt  their  ruin  with  a zeal  to  diel* 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Arrives  at  Tkonon  in  the  spring  of  1682.  JntervieufhUh  Father 
La  Combe.  He  leaves  Tkonon  for  Aost  and  Rome.  Her  re^ 
marks  tg  him  at  the  time  of  his  departure.  Her  confidence  that 
Ood  would  justify  her  from  the  aspersions  cast  upon  her.  Cases 
of  religious  inquiry.  Endeavors  to  teach  those  who  came  to  her^ 
in  the  way  of  faith.  Some  characteristics  of  a soul  that  lives  by 
faith.  References  to  her  daughter.  Visited  at  Thonon  by  Bishop 
dCAranthon.  Renewal  of  the  proposition,  that  she  should  become 
Prioress  at  Final  decision  against  it.  Her  position  in  the 

Catholic  chu^t  References  to  persons  who  have  attempted  a 
reform  in  the  Catholic  church,  while  remaining  members  of  it. 
Attacks  upon  the  character  of  La  Combe  in  his  absence.  General^ 
attention  to  reliyhsn  at  Thonon.  Her  manner  of  treating  inqui- 
rers. • Her  views  of  sanctification.  The  pious  laundress.  Oppo- 
sition  made  by  priests  and  others.  Burning  of  bocks.  Remarks. 

In  the  spring  of  1682,  in  the  mont^  of  April,  as  I 
she  reached  the  town  of  Thon6n,  and  took  up  her  residence 
there.  Thonon  is  a considerable  place,  sixteen  miles  north*:  > 
east  of  the  city  of  Geneva,  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  ^ 
Leman  or  Genevan  lake,  near  the  month  of  the  river  Drance. 

It  is  the  capital  of  Chablais,  one  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Duchy  of  Savoy.  Having  reached  this  place  she  became 
resident,  as  a boarder,  in  the  Ursuline  Convent,  with  her  little 
family,  consisting  of  her  daughter  and  her  two  maids. 

2.  The  day  after  her  arrival.  Father  La  Combe  left 
Thonon,  which  was  the  usual  place  of  his  residence,  for  the 
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city  of  Aost,  some  sixty  or  seventy  miles  distant  Learning 
the  arrival  of  Madame  Guyon,  which  seems  to  have  been 
unexpected  to  him,  he  visited  her  before  he  left  He  ex- 
pressed his  i^mpathy  in  the  trials  she  was  called  to  endure  ; 
and  said  that  he  was  sorry  to  leave  her  in  a strange  country, 
persecuted  as  she  was  by  every  one,  without  any  persons  to 
advise  and  aid  her.  And  the  more  so,  as  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  proceed  from  Aost,  \here  he  was  called  on  business 
of  a religious  nature,  to  the  city  of  Rome*  And  it  was  pos- 
sible, that  he  might  be  detained  at  Rome  by  those  who  had 
authority  over  him,  for  some  time.  ^ 

3.  Undoubtedly  this  was  a disappointment  to  Madame 
Guyon,  (that  is  to  say,  it  was  a disappointment  in  the 
sense  of  its  being  different  from  what  she  had  antici- 
pated,) but  she  was  inwardly  preparei  for  it.  She  did 
not  wish  anything,  which  came  to  her  in  Gk)d’s  provi- 
dence, to  be  otherwise  than  it  was.  She  says,  I re- 
plied to  him,  “My  Father,  your  departure  gives  me  no 
pain.  When  Gh)d  aids  me  through  his  creatures,  I am 
thankful  for  it.  But  I value  their  instruaigintality  and  aid, 
only  as  they  are  subordinate  to  God’s  glory,  and  come  In 
God’s  order.  When  Grod  sees  fit  to  withdraw  the  consola- 
tions and  aids  of  his  people,  I am  satisfied  to  do  without 
them.  And  much  as  I should  value  your  presence  in  this 
season  of  trial,  I am  very  well  content  never  to  see  you 
again,  if  such  is  Grod’s  will.”  Well  satisfied  to  find  her  in 
such  a fhime  of  mind,  he  took  his  leave  and  departed. 

4.  It  may  be  proper  to  say  here,  (a^  we  might  without 
impropriety  have  made  the  remark  elsewhere,)  that  it  was 
not  the  practice  of  Madame  Guyon,  either  now  or  at  a sub- 
sequent period,  to  he  in  haste  to  justify  herself.  This  course, 
so  different  from  that  which  is  commonly  pursued,  which 
might  perhaps  appear  a questionable  one  to  some  persons, 
she  adopted  on  religious  principle.  At  Gex  her  doctrines 
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had  been  attacked ; her  peace  had  \ieen  assailed  by  personal 
rudenesses  and  violence ; and  what  must  have  been  deeply 

afflicting  to  a woman  constituted  as  she  was,  secret  insinua- 
tions, unfavorable  to  her  moral  character,  were  circulated 
with  unjust  and  unfeeling  industry.  But  she  left  all  with 
God.  She  believed  that  innocence  and  truth  will  always 
find,  in  God^s  time  and  way,  a protector.  Never  will  he 
fail  to  speak  for  those,  never  will  he  fail  to  act  for  those, 
who  can  be  described  as  the  innocent  and  the  upright,  if 
they  will  only  put  their  trust  in  him  in  this  thing  as  in 
others.  I think  we  may  lay  it  down  as  an  important  reli- 
gious truth,  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  move  in  our  own 
defence,  any  more  than  we  are  at  liberty  to  move  in  any- 
thing else,  without  God  to  guide  us.  The  truly  holy  heart  will 
always  say,  let  God’s  will  be  accomplished  upon  me,  as  well 
as  accomplished  for  me.  If  it  be  God’s  will,  that  I should 
suffer  rebuke,  misrepresentation,  and  calumny,  let  me  not 
desire  the  removal  of  the  yoke  of  suffering  which  his  hand 
has  imposed  upon  me,  until  ha  himself  shall  desire  it.  I 
had  rather  suffer  from  his  hand,  than  be  without  suffering 
through  any  other  instrumentality  than  his.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  Saviour’s  state  of  mind.  This  was  hers.  She 
left  her  vindication  with  God  ; and  she  found  him  faithful. 

5.  It  seems  to  have  been  her  intention  to  spend  a few 
weeks  after  her  arrival  at  Thonon  in  retirement.  Needing 
rest,  both  physically  and  mentally,  she  felt  it  was  proper  for 
her  to  do  so.  Accordingly  she  had  a small  room,  appro- 
priated to  her  own  private  use,  where,  with  her  Bible  before 
her,  she  passed  many  hours  in  acquiring  spiritual  knowledge 
and  in  divine  communion.  But  there  was  this  thing  re- 
markable in  relation  to  her.  Wherever  she  went,  after  the 
time  of  that  deeper  experience  which  we  have  mentioned, 
the  Holy  Ghost  seemed  to  attend  her.  The  divine  nature, 
something  at  least  which  had  more  of  heaven  than  earth  in 
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it,  breathed  in  her  voice,  embodied  itself  in  her  manner^ 
and  shone  in  the  devout  serenity  of  her  countenance.  So 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  her  to  set  up  formally  as  a 
preacher ; a^d  it  is  very  obvious  that  she  had  no  inclination  ^ 
to  do  sp.  Her  life  and  presence,  bearing  as  it  did  a divine 
signature,  constituted  a diyine  announcement.  Her  sermon 
was  her  life ; and  her  eloquent  lips  only  made  the  applica- 
tkm  of  it 

And  the  consequence  was,  that  wherever  she  wen^  she 
found  those  whom  she  calls  her  children;  that  is  to  say, 
persons  under  convictions  of  sin,  and  seeking  her  advice  and 
aid  in  the  way  of  life*  They  came  to  her  continually  that 
she  might  break  to  them  the  living  bread. 

6.  My  inward  resignation  and  quiet,”  she  says,  speak* 
ing  of  the  state  of  things  after  her  arrival  at  Thonon,  was 
very  great  For  a few  days  I remained  alone  and  undis* 
turbed,  in  my  small  and  solitary  room.  I had  full  leisure  to 
commune  wiUi  God  and  to  enjoy  him.  But  after  a short 
time,  a good  sister,  who  desired  conversation  on  religious 
subjects,  frequently  interrupted  me.  I eqpared  into  conver- 
sation and  answered  everything  she  desired,  not  only  from 
a regard  and  love  for  the  girl  herself,  but  from  a fixed  prin- 
ciple I had  of  strictly  conforming  to  whatever  God’s  provi- 
dence seemed  to  require  of  me.  And  I would  remark  here, 
that,  although  this  season  of  solitary  communion  with  God 
was  very  precious  to  me,  I was  obliged  to  interrupt  it,  when- 
ever His  providence  required.  As  soon  as  any  of  those,  wha 
sought  salvation  through  Christ,  Hide  children^  if  I may 
calk  them  such,  came  and  knocked  at  my  door|  God  required 
me  to  admit  the  interruption.  In  this  way  he  showed  me, 
that  it  is  not  actions,  in  themeclvee  coneidered,  which  please 
him,  but  the  inward  spirit  with  which  they  are  done ; and 
especially  the  constant  ready  obedience  to  every  discovery 
of  his  will,  even  in  the  minutest  things,  and  with  such  a sop- 
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pleness  or  flexibility  of  mind  as  not  to  adhere  to  anything, 
but  to  turn  and  move  in  any  and  every  direction  where  he 
shall  call.  This  disposition  of  mind,  so  exceedingly  valuable, 
God  was  pleased  to  give  me.  My  soul  seemed  to  me  to  be 
like  a leaf  or  a feather,  which  the  wind  moves  in  any  way 
that  it  pleases.  It  is  such  a soul,  a soul  entirely  dependent 
on  his  will,  which  God  guides  into  the  truth. 

7.  “ I endeavored  to  instruct  the  good  sisters,  who  came 
to  me  from  time  to  time,  in  the  best  way  I could.  Some  of 
them  could  perhaps  be  regarded  as  truly  religious  ; but  after 
an  imperfect  manner.  It  was  my  object  to  instruct  them  in- 
the  way  of  living  by  simple  faith,  in  distinction  from  the 
w'ay  of  living  cereMonictUy  ,*  and  thus  to  lead  them  to  rest 
upon  God  alone  through  Christ.  I remarked  to  them,  that 
the  way  of  living  by  faith  was  much  more  glorious  to  God,- 
and  much  more  advantageous  to  the  soul,  than  any  other 
method  of  living ; and  that  they  must  not  only  cease  to  rely 
much  upon  outward  ceremonies ; but  must  not  rely  too  much 
upon  sights  and  sounds,  in  whatever  way  they  might  come 
to  the  soul;  nor  upon  mere  intellectual  illuminations  and 
gifts,  nor  upon  strong  temporary  emotions  and  impulses, 
which  cause  the  soul  to  rest  upon  something  out  of  God  and 
to  live  to  self.  There  is  a mixed  way  of  living,  partly  by 
faith,  and  partly  by  works ; and  also  the  simple  and  true 
way  of  living,  namely,  by  faith  alone,  which  is  the  true 
parent,  not  only  of  other  states  of  the  mind,  but  of  works- 
also.  I illustrated  the  subject  by  a dream,  which  I once 
had,  in  which  the  Lord  showed  me  the  two  ways  in  which 
souls  are  apt  to  direct  their  course,  under  the  fgure 
of  two  drops  of  water.  The  one  appeared  to  me  of  an 
unparalleled  beauty,  brightness,  and  purity.  The  other 
also  had  a degree  of  brightness,  but  it  had  in  it  also  some 
little  moats  and  dark  streaks.  Both  are  good  to  quench  the 
thirst,  but  the  former  does  it  much  more  effectually,  and  is 
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mach  more  pleasant.  By  the  dark  or  impure  drop  is  repre- 
sented the  mixed  method  of  diving;  the  bright  due  is 
represented  the  way  of  pure  and  naked  fakh,  or  of  faith 
alone,  which  pleases  Ood  much,  because  it  is  so  pure,  and 
so  dear  from  all  selfishness.  That  was,  at  first,  a hard  doc- 
trine to  those  who  heard  me.  They  have  since  told  me, 
that  it  pained  them  much.” 

8.  Some  other  of  her  sayings,  relating  to  the  same  subject 
and  found  in  the  same  connection,  are  as  follows.  I give 
them  as  I have  given  others,  in  the  spirit  rather  than  the 
letter.  “A  soul,  that  lives  by  faith,  is  necessarily  a soul  truly 
consecrated.  Such  a soul  seeks  nothing  for  itself.  It  seeks 
fdl  for  Ckd.  Like  a wheel  within  a wheel,  it  moves  in  Ihe 
midst  of  God’s  providences,  leaving  itself  to  be  conducted  by 
them.  Harmonizing  voth  Gh>d  and  with  Gk>d’s  direction  of 
events,  the  result  is,  that,  outwardly,  its  life  seems  quite, 
common.  It  is  a simple  life,  a true  life,  a just  life;  always 
in  the  right  place,  though  that  place  be  one  of  great  trial 
and  suffering ; but  without  noise,  wMiout  violence,  without 
passion.  Hence,  outwardly,  it  k common^'  and  is  not  cal- 
culated to  attract  much  notice ; but  inwardly  it  is  a life  in 
union  with  the  divine  will.  Such  was  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  was  but  little  known  until  his  last  years.  Such 
a soul  is  calm  and  happy  amid  the  pains  of  the  senses,  the 
annoyances  of  the  creatures,'  and  all  sorts  of  adversities.  Its 
human  manner  of  acting  has  passed  away.  The  undue 
eagerness,  the  unholy  violence  of  ^ passion,  the  unguarded 
word,  the  impurity  which  comes  from  self-seeking,  all  are 
gone.  It  leaves  itself  to  the  operation  'of  God  upon  it,  in 
the  simple  and  humble  way  of  acquiescent  and  cooperative 
union.  After  a time  its  new  life  becomes  entirely  fiutural 
to  it.  AncTtheh  the  soul  can  say,  with  the  royal  prophet : 

‘ Though  an  host  should  encamp  against  me^  my  heart  shall 
not  fear;  though  war  should  arise  against  me,  in  this  wiU  I 
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he  confident* * Fbr  then,'  though  assaulted  on  every  side 
by  the  attacks  of  evil  spiritsi  the  soul  continues  fixed  as  a 
rock.  Having  no  will  but  for  what  Grod  sees  fit  to  order,  be 
it  what  it  may,  high  or  low,  great  or  small,  sweet  or  bitter, 
honor,  life,  wealth,  or  any  other  object,  what  can  shake  its 
peace? 

9.  There  are  not  many  souls  that  reach  this  state ; and 
still  fewer  that  reach  it  at  once.  Nature  cries  out  against 
the  ^process  of  inward  crucifixion,  and  the  greater  number 
stop  short.  Oh,  if  souls  had  courage  enough  to  resign  them- 
selves to  the  work  of  purification,  without  having  any  weak 
or  foolish  pity  on  themselves,  what  a noble,  rapid,  and  happy 
progress  would  they  make ! But^  generally  speaking,  men 
have  too  little  faith,  too  little  courage,  to  leave  the  shore, 
which  is  something  tangible  and  solid  and  has  the  support 
of  sense,  and  to  go  out  upon  the  sea  which  has  the  supports 
of  faith  only.  They  advance,  perhaps,  some  little  distance ; 
but  when  the  wind  blows  and  the  cloud  lowers,  and  the  sea 
is  tossed  to  and  fro,  then  they  are  dejected,  they  cast  anchor, 
and  often  wholly  ddsist  from^the  prosecution  of  the  voyage. 

10.  Oh  Thou,  who  alone  dost  conduct  holy  souls,  and  who 
canst  teach  ways  so  hidden  and  so  lost  to  human  sight,  ways 
so  contrary  to  the  ttsual  mixed  and  imperfect  ways  of  devo- 
tion,— which  has  its  virtues  but  which  poisons  itself  by  feed- 
ing upon  its  virtues  instetid  of  feeding  upon  Gk)d  by  union  with 
God’s  will,  — bring  to  thyself  souls  innumerable,  which  may 
love  thee  in  the  utmost  purity.  Every  oth^r  love,  however 
vehement  and  ardent,  is  not  the  pure  love,  but  a love  mixed 
with  selfishness.  Such  holy  souls  are  the  delight  of  Gkid, 
< who  ddighU  to  he  with  the  children  of  men  ; * that  is  to  say, 
with  sdbls  childlike  and  innocent,  such  as  are  set  free  from 
pride,  ascribing  to.  themselves,  — in  themselves'' considered 
and  separate  from  Gk>d,  — only  nothingness  and  sin. 

♦ Ps.  xxvii.  3. 
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^Snch  Eonls,  which  are  no  longer  rebeOioiis bat  ate  hrokm 
to  the  yoke,  are  one  with  6rtK^«and  are  tme  with  him  to  each 
a degree,  that  they  not  only  k>ok  at  him  onfyy  hot  they  look 
at  everjrthing  else  in  him.  Beautifully  expressive  of  a 
spiritquiet  and  united  with  Gk>d,  is  that  passage  of  Jeremiah, 
where  it  is  said,  * He  eitUtSi  alone  and  heepeth  eilence  hecanee 
he  hath  home  Gode  yoke  upon  kimJ  * 

11.  Such  a soul  not  only  rests  with  God,  hot  aet$  with 
God ; going  where  he  goes,  and  doing  as  God  would  have  it 
do.  A soul  in  the  mixed  state  has  a dioice  ; at  least  it  has 
so  at  times ; and  just  so  far  as  it  follows  its  own  choice, 
which  it  does  at  times,  it  is  not  in  the  straight  way.  It  mis- 
takes in  its  (pinions  alsq ; it  has  too  high  an  idea  of  some, 
and  too  low  an  idea  of  others.  And  guided  by  these  false 
opinions,  it  makes  practical  distinctions  for  its^ ; that  is  to 
say,  it  n^es  them  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  dead  to  itsdf^ 
but  loves  its  own  reputation;  and  accordingly  it  has  not, 
grace  enough  to  sit  down  easily  and  thankfully  with  the 
publican  and  sinner,”  and  to  labor  with  a single  heart  for 
the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  corrupt,  the  degraded.  It  is  true 
that  it  does  this  sometimes ; but  it  is  a coarse  which  is  deep- 
ly repugnant  to  the  remains  of  its  natural  life. 

^ But  a soul  truly  mortified  and  resigned,  a soul  truly 
holy,  has  no  choice.  It  neither  seeks  the  high  nor  the  low, 
the  learned  nor  the  ignorant  of  itself  God’s  order,  and  that 
alone,  constitutes  the  basis  of  its  selection.  It  would  rather 
converse,  after  manner  of  Christ,  with  the  most  degraded 
and  worst  of  men  by  the  order  of  Providence,  than  with  the 
best  of  men  by  its  own  will;  desiring  to  see  any  one  or  to 
speak  to  any  one,  only  as  Providence  directs.  It  knows  well, 
that  whatever  it  does  out  of  the  divine  order,  will  only  do 
hurt,  or  tft  least  will  prove  very  unfmitfuL 
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1 2.  “ Haw  perfectly  contented  is  such  a soul ! Neither 
knowing  anything  nor  doing  anything,  neither  desiring  to 
know  anything  nor  desiring  to  do  anything,  except  the 
thing  to  which  God  calls  it.  Its  contentment,  independent 
as  it  is  of  exterior  events,  excludes  all  anxiety,  and  is  without 
limitation.  Such  a soul  is  more  satisfied  in  its  trials,  its 
humiliation,  and  the  opposition  of  all  creatures,  when  these 
things  take  place  by  the  order  of  Providence,  than  it  w'ould 
be  with  the  highest  success  and  triumph  by  its  own  choice. 
Oh,  if  I could  express  what  I conceive  of  this  state ! But  I 
can  only  stammer  about  it.” 

13.  In  this  part  of  her  Autobiography  we  find,  from  time 
to  time,  some  brief  references  to  her  daughter.  Separated 
as  she  was  at  a great  distance  from  her  other  children,  this 
child  w^as  a source  of  great  consolation  to  her.  Finding  her 
situation  at  Gex  not  favorable  to  her  child’s  health,  she  had 
previously  sent  her  for  a short  time  to  Thonon.  Her  feel- 
ing allusions  to  this  beloved  daughter  show,  that  her  union 
with  God  did  not  diminish  her  interest  in  humanity ; and 
that  the  natural  affections,  when  properly  subordinated,  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  highest  religious  affections.  “ In 
great  peace  of  mind,”  she  says,  “ I lived  in  the  House  of 
the  Ursulines  with  my  little  daughter.  As  we  now  resided 
among  those  who  spoke  a different  dialect,  my  daughter  soon 
forgot,  in  a considerable  degree,  the  use  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. She  played  with  the  little  girls  that  came  down 
from  the  neighboring  mountains ; but  while  she  contracted 
something  of  their  elasticity  and  freeness,  she  lost  something 
in  the  delicacy  and  agreeableness  of  her  manners.  She  was 
sometimes  fretful ; but  as  a general  thing  her  disposition,  as 
it  ever  had  been,  was  exceedingly  good.  Her  good  sense 
and  her  turns  of  wit,  for  one  of  her  age,  were  surprising. 
God  watched  over  her.” 
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14.  Madame  Guyon  kad  been  at  Thonon  but  a short 
time,  when  Bishop  d’Aranthon  came  there  on  some  business. 
They  met  each  other  once  more,  and  had  much  conversa- 
tion. The  Bishop  introduced  the  subject  of  his  former 
propositions,  and  pressed  her  very  much  to  return  to  Gex, 
and  to  take  the  place  of  Prioress.  She  says,  “ I gave  him 
my  reasons  against  it,  such  as  have  already  been  mentioned. 
I then  appealed  to  him  as  a bishop,  desiring  him  to  take 
care,  and  to  regard  nothing  but  Grod  in  what  he  should  say 
to  me.  He  was  struck  with  a kind  of  confusion,  and  then 
said  to  me,  ^ Since  you  speak  to  me  in  this  manner,  I cannot 
advise  you  to  it.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  go  contrary  to 
what  appears  to  be  our  religious  calling.  All  I can  say  now, 
after  what  has  passed  between  us,  is,  that  I desire  you  to 
render  to  the  House  of  Gex  all  the  assistance  which  you 
properly  can.’  This  I promised  him  to  do ; and  as  soon  as 
I received  a remittance  from  Paris,  I sent  th<^m  a hundred 
pistoles,  with  the  design  of  doing  it  annually  as  long  as  T 
should  remain  in  his  diocese.” 

15.  When  he  left  her,  he  entered  into  conversation  with 
other  persons  on  the  subject,  who  were  probably  less  scru- 
pulous and  less  sincere  than  himself.  With  a singular  in- 
firmity of  purpose,  which  was  characteristic  of  him,  and  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  he  yielded  to  their  infiuenoe, 
re-entered  into  his  former  dispositions,  and  adopted  senti- 
ments the  opposite  of  what  he  had  just  expressed.  He 
accordingly  sent  her  word  agidn,  notwithstanding  the  result 
of  their  recent  interview,  that  it  was  his  conviction,  that  she 

> ought  to  engage  herself  at  Gex. ; and  that,  so  far  as  his  infiu- 
^nce  or  authority  could  properiy  be  exercised  in  the  case,  he 
required  her  to  do  it  " I returned  for  answer,”  she  says, 

that  I had  reason  to  regard  him  at  the  present  time  as 
un^r  human  influence,  and  as  speaking  as  a man;  and 
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that  I felt  it  my  duty  to  follow  the  eoansel  he  had  ghren  me^ 
when  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  under  a purer  and  higher  influ* 

ence,  and  to  speak  as  from  Godr 

16.  The  separation  now  became  more  marked  and  com 
plete.  And  from  this  time  onward,  Madame  Guyon  under- 
stood, more  distinctly  and  fully  than  at  any  former  period, 
the  position  which  she  held  in  the  Catholic  church.  She 
was  in  the  church,  but  not  with  it ; in  it  in  form^  but  not 
with  it  in  spirit.  Her  associations  with  it  were  strong ; her 
attachment  to  it  was  great ; but  discerning  very  clearly  as 
she  did  the  distinction  between  inward  religion  and  outward 
religion,  between  that  which  adheres  to  the  ceremony  and 
that  which  renovates  the  heart,  she  mourned  over  the  de- 
clensions and  desolations  around  her.  She  felt,  however, 
that  while  she  pointed  out  the  speculative  and  practical 
errors  which  existed,  provided  she  did  it  with  a proper  spirit 
and  sustained  herself  by  Catholic  authorities,  she  had  a right 
to  claim  and  maintain  her  position  in  the  Catholic  church, 
until  she  should  be  formally  excluded  from  it.  She  was 
very  much  in  the  position  of  certain  pious  persons,  who,  with- 
out ceasing  to  be  members,  have  labored  from  time  to  time  in 
that  church,  with  the  design  of  restoring  the  doctrine  of  faith 
and  the  spirit  of  practical  piety ; and  who  are  known  histori- 
cally, in  reference  to  the  period  at  which  most  of  them  ap- 
peared, as  the  Reformers  before  the  Reformation, 

17.  It  is  due  to  the  truth  to  say,  that  there  have  been 
in  the  Catholic  church,  from  time  to  time,  pious  men  and 
women,  who  have  labored  sincerely  and  oftentimes  effectu- 
ally, for  the  true  life  of  love  and  faith  in  the  soul.  If  they 
have  loved  their  system  much,  and  have  felt  sad  at  the  idea 
of  schism,  they  have  loved  salvation  and  piety  more.  Some- 
times their  labors  have  been  received  and  recognized ; and 
they  have  been  spoken  of  as  the  models  of  piety,  without  the 
imputation  of  heresy ; but  more  frequently  their  motives 

24* 
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haye  been  impeached ; t]|eir  efforts  haye  been  opposed ; and 
io  some  instaooes  exile  and  imprisonment  have  been  the 
consequence.  Some  appeared  bef<»e  the  PrcHestant  Beform- 
ation ; and  some  have  appeared  since.  To  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  ecclesiastical  histOTj,  it  will  indicate  the  class 
of  persons  to  whom  we  ref^r,  if  we  mention  the  Dominican 
monk,  John  of  Yinoenza,  who  labored  as  faa  back  as  1250 ; 
Thanler,  the  celebrated  preacher  of  Strasburgh,  who  is 
mentioned  with  high  respect  and  oommendlition  hj  Lu- 
ther ; derard  Groot,  and  Florentius  Radewin,  leaders  and 
teachers  in  the  society  or  sect  in  the  Catholic  church,  called 
the  Brethren  of  the  Life  in  Common ; John  of  the  Cross, 
whose  writings,  although  not  schismatical  in  reference  to  the 
doctrines  and  forms  of  Catholicism,  breathe  a deeply  d^^vout 
and  enlightened  spirit.  To  these  we  might  add  Uie  names 
of  Ruysbroke,  Canfield,  Thomas  h Kempis,  whose  Imitation 
of  Christ  is  so  universally  read,  Boudon,  John  de  Castanifa, 
the  reputed  author  of  the  Spiritual  Combat,  Michael  de 
Molinos,  who  died  in  prison,  (while  Francis  de  Sales,  who 
seems  to  me  to  have  taught  essentially  the  same  experimen- 
tal doctrines,  was  canonized,)  Fenelon,  and  1 know  not  how 
many  others. 

18.  The  position  of  many  of  these  persons  in  the  Catholic 
churdi  se^s  to  me  to  illustrate  that  of  Madame  Guyon. 
Of  their  piety  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt.  They  were  persons  of  faith  and 
true  dmplicity  of  heart,  who  wished,  althou^  they  found 
themselves  amid  various  embarrassments,  to  do  all  possible 
good,  in  the  situation  in  which  Providence  had  placed  them. 
They  did  not  and  could  not  believe,  that  an  outward  form, 
however  scriptural  and  however  important  it  might  be,  could 
effectually  avail  themselves  or  others,  when  separate  from 
an  appropriate  state  of  heart.  They  distinctly  saw  the 
dangers  which  were  likely  to  follow  from  an  indifference  to 
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this  view,  and  especiallj  firem  an  adoption  of  the  opposite 
opinion. 

It  was  not  sufficient,  in  their  view,  to  teach  men  to  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  to  practise  geniffieetions,  nor  to 
do  other  tlnngs  which  in  themselves  eonsidered  are  purely 
ceremonial,  although  they  recognized  theae  practices  as  a 
pait  of  a system  to  which  they  were  much  satached  in  most 
respects.  They  preached  the  doctrine  of  a new  heart  ; they 
required,  in  the>  name  of  Him  for  whom  they  bcddfy  spc^e, 
repentance  towards  Qod,  and  faith  in  the  Ixnd  Jesus 
Christ.”  And  such  being  their  views,  and  such  their  prac- 
tice, if  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  schismatics  or  separatists, 

1 think  they  may  justly  be  described  as  refinnmrs*  Such 
was  the  position  of  Madame  Guyon.  To  this  pesiticm  God: 
called  her  in  his  providence ; a position  of  great  uaefulaesst; 
but  one  which  could  not  well  escape  a large  share  of  trial 
and  sorrow. 

19.  La  Combe,  had  no  sooner  departed  for  Aost,  with  . 
the  expectation  of  visiting  Rome,  and  consequently  of  being 
absent  some  time,  than  the  party  at  Thonon,  which  was 
01^)91)^  to  what  they  regarded  as  a new  movement  in  the 
church,  began  to  assail  his  chanu^r.  Madame  Guyon  had 
her  feelings  greatly  tried  by  the  extravagant  stories,  having 
relation  to  his  character  and  ecmduct,  which  were  told  to  her. 
But-these  statements  were  so  obviously  dictated  by  prejudice 
and  passion,  and  were  so  variant  in  many  particulars  from 
what  she  knew  to  be  the  truth,  that  they  confirmed  rather 
than  diminished  her  favorable  offinions  him.  She  did  not,^ 
however,  say  much  upon  the  subject ; simply  remarking,  — 
Perhaps  I may  never  nee  him  again ; but  1 shall  ever  be 
glad  to  do  him  justice.  It  is  not  he,  who  hinders  me  from 
engaging  at  Gex,  as  some  of  the  remarks  which  are  made 
seem  to  imply.  The  reason  and  the  only  reason  of  my  re- 
.fu|ing  to  comply  with  the  prop^tiops  which  have  been 
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made  to  me,  is  the  inward  conviction,  of  whidi  I cannot 
divest  myself,  that  God  does  not  call  me  to  it.” 

20.  Some  said  to  her ; ~ " Bat  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Bishop,  that  you  should  go  there.  Ought  he  not  to  judge  in 
the  case  ? Who  could  know  what  the  will  oi  God  is,  on 
such  a question,  better  than  the  Bishop  ? ” To  this  sugges- 
tion it  was  not  in  her  nature  or  her  principles,  to  give  ainy 
other  than  a respectful  attention.  But  such  was  the  clear- 
ness of  her  spiritual  perception,  such  the  inward  signature' 
which  God  and  his  providences  had  written  upon  her  heart, 
that  she  could  not  do  otherwise  than  she  did ; although  it 
undoubtedly  violated  some  of  the  prepossessions  of  her 
people  in  favor  of  episcopal  advice  and  authority.  She 
intimates  in  this  connection,  that  suggestions  of  this  kind, 
though  sometimes  painful,  gave  her  no  permanent  uneasi- 
ness. As  she  had  given  up  all  to  God,  <in  an  act  of  per- 
manent and  unreserved  consecration,  she  believed  that  €k>d, 
in  accordance  with  his  promise,  would  give  her  all  that 
wisdom,  which  was  necessary  to  guide  her  in  the  right  and 
safe  way. 

) This  was  one  of  her  principles,  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
practical^  a very  important  one,  that  Gk)d  will  guide  us  into 
troth,  if  in  the  first  place  by  consecrating  ourselves  unre- 
servedly to  him  we  are  free  from  the  biasses  of  self-interest, 
and  secondly  if,  in  connection  with  this  unreserved  desire  to 
do  his  will,  we  have  full  faith  in  him,  that  he  will  give  us  all 
the  wisdom  we  need  when  we  truly  desire  it  Under  such 
circumstances,  we  cannot  fail,  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
God  has  given  us,  to  reach  a decision,  which  will  be  right 
and  safe  so  far  as  this,  at  least,  —which  is  the  great  and  im- 
portant point,  — that  it  will  secure  the  divine  approbation. 
She  felt,  therefore,  that,  in  deciding  as  she  did,  God  was 
with  her ; and  that  she  could  not  decide  otherwise  than  she 
did,  without  having  Gkod  against  her.  And  accordingly,  with 
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the  influence  of  her  understanding  and  her  early  sympathies 
in  favor  of  a high  degree  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  she 
nevertheless,  in  the  matter  wliich  had  been  under  considera- 
tion, placed  the  will  of  God  first  and  preeminent  above  all 
other  will,  all  other  choice. 

21.  This  matter,  therefore,  was  permanently  decided; 
and  she  gave  her  attention  anew  and  undividedly  to  the 
work  before  her.  Neither  the  absence  of  La  Combe,  nor 
the  disaffection  of  the  Bishop,  nor  the  open  opposition  of 
subordinate  ecclesiastics,  nor  the  fact  that  she  was  a woman, 
acting  under  the  natural  and  providential  disabilities  of 
woman’s  character  and  position,  prevented  her  from  being 
an  instrument  in  God’s  hands  of  enlightening  many  souls, 
and  of  leading  them  experimentally  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  In  the  spirit  of  unremitting  labor  where  God  called 
her  to  labor,  she  did  what  she  could ; and  the  good  seed, 
small  though  it  might  seem  to  be  to  human  eye,  became  an 
hundred-fold,  because  God  blessed  it.  Her  presence,  pre- 
ceded as  it  had  been  by  her  reputation  for  piety  and  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  inward  state,  was  the  signal  for  a great 
spiritual  movement  in  Thonon,  such  as  had  not  been  known 
before  for  many  years.  There  was  something  in  souls,  who 
had  sought  heaven  by  works  alone  and  on  the  compensatory 
principle  of  so  much  happiness  given  for  so  much  labor  and 
suffering  antecedently  gone  through,  which  whispered  to 
them,  that  God  in  his  providence  had  sent  them  a messen- 
ger, who  might  aid  them  in  the  knowledge  of  a better  way. 
The  slightest  hope  of  such  an  improvement  was  like  light 
from  above. 

22.  The  consequence  was,  that  her  room  was  continually 
visited,  in  a few  weeks  after  her  arrival  at  Thonon,  by  per- 
sons seeking  instruction  in  the  way  of  life.  She  divided 
them  into  three  classes ; those  without  religion ; those  who 
gave  evidence  of  religion  but  who  had  no  faith  for  anything 
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aboTe  the  mixed  method  of  life,  the  way  of  mingled  sin  and 
holiness;  and  those  who,  under  the  special  operation  of 
€U>d’s  spirit,  w^e  hungering  and  thirsting  after  entire 
righteousness.  We  do  not  suppose,  that  we  shall  be  under- 
stood to  sl^,  that  th^  was  any  public  recognition  or  an- 
nouncement of  this  classification ; but  simply,  that  in  giving 
her  advice  and  instructions  to  the  individuals  who  came  to 
her,  she  inwardly  made  it ; aiid  that  her  advice  and  insDruc- 
tk>ns  naturally  eouibrmed  to  it 

23.  When  those  came  to  her  who  were  without  religion, 
and  who  perhaps  had  been  endeavoring  to  extract  heaven 
from  the  merit  attached  to  their  supposed  good  works,  she 
endeavored  to  convince  them  of  the  fidly  of  their  course,  by 
showing  them  the  intricacies  of  the  human  heart,  the  depths 
of  sin,  and  the  impossibility  of  acceptance  with  God,  except 
through  the  applieation  of  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ,  re- 
ceived through  faith. 

When  those  came,  who  had  some  fittle  hope  of  an  interest 
in  the  Saviour,  some  degree  and  power  of  life  though  feeble, 
she  gave  them  directions  suited  with  great  skill  to  their*  case, 
calculated  to  resolve  conscientious  perplexities,  to  strengthen 
coorage,*Rnd  to  help  their  adv^cement  Entire  victory  was 
so  much  beyond  their  present  ideas  and  hopes,  that,  to  pro- 
pose it  now,  in  their  present  state  of  weakness  and  vacil- 
lancy,  might  have  operated  as  a discouragement,  and  have 
done  more  hurt  than  good. 

When  those  came,  who  desired  to  be  wholly  the  Lord’s, 
who,  in  the  language  ofi  Scripture,  were  hungering  and 
thirsting  that  they  might  bear  the  fullness  of  the  divine 
image,  she  endeavored  to  impart  to  them  those  higher  and 
deeper  ins^ctions,  whidi  they  seemed  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand and  to  bear. 

24.  She  did  not  hesitate  to  say  at  once,  on  all  occasions 
where-God’s  providoime  called  her  to  say  it,  that  the  entire 
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Hmodfication  of  the  heart  through  faith,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  • 
is  the  Christian’s  privilege  and  duty.  But  it  is  proper  to 
say,  however,  that  she  laid  “ the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree.” 
She  thought  it  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  should 
understand  what  sanctification  is.  On  this  point,  taught  by 
her  own  inward  experience,  she  felt  it  very  desirable  that 
there  should  be  no  mistake.  She  felt  it  her  duty  to  say  to 
them,  that,  according  to  her  view  of  the  subject,  a rectified 
intellectual  perception  is  not  sanctification.  Nor,  if  we  add 
to  such  perception,  strong  emotions  and  stop  there,  do  we 
attain  to  it.  Nor,  if  we  go  still  deeper,  and  add  to  both  what 
is  still  more  important,  good  desires,  good  and  right  affec- 
tions, and  stop  there,  can  we  account  ourselves  as  wholly  the 
Lord’s.  Holiness,  which  is  but  another  name  for  sanctifi- 
cation, goes  even  further  than  this.  It  requires  the  strong 
fortress  of  the  Will.  The  will,  which  embodies  in  itself 
both  the  head  and  the  heart,  the  perceptions,  the  emotions, 
and  the  desires,  and  is  in  fact  the  sum  and  representation  of 
the  whole,  must  be  given  to  the  Lord.  Without  it  all  the 
rest  goes  for  nothing. 

And  it  was  upon  this  point  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
trying  those,  who  professed  to  be  seeking  the  entire  sanctifi- 
cation of  the  heart.  The  searching  question  was  ; — w^ere 
they  willing  to  be  nothing  ? That  is  to  say,  nothing  in 
themselves,  in  order  that  the  Lord  might  be  All  in  All. 
Was  the  natural  principle  of  movement  gone  ? Could  they 
say,  that  they  moved  simply  as  they  were  moved  upon  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  ? If  so,  then  the  life  of  nature  was  slain  ; their 
souls  had  become  the  temple  of  the  Living  God.  God’s 
will,  the  substitute  for  their  own  wills,  had  become  to  them 
a new  life. 

25.  One  of  the  cases  which  she  relates  illustrates,  in 

some  de^ee,  what  has  now  been  said.  Among  other  per- 
sons, who  sought  her  acquiuntance  at  this  interesting  time, 
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was  a woman  who  was  not  onlj  religious,  but,  according  to 
the  ordinary  rules  of  judging,  eminently  religious.  She  had 
grace,  perhaps  we  may  say,  great  grace ; but  not  to  the  ex- 
dusion  of  the  life  of  nature.  In  connectkm  with  her  inter- 
views with  this  person,  she  says,  1 saw  clearly,  that  it  is 
not  great  gifls  which  sanctify,  unless  they  are  accompanied 
with,  a profound  humility,  ]S[o  one  can  be  regarded  as 
wholly  alive  to  God,  and  thus  as  sanctified,  or  as  a true  sotW 
of  God,  who  is  not  wholly  deed  to  self  This  woman,  in 
connection  with  her  great  intellectual  lights,  and  her  strong 
emotions,  and  the  true  faith  which  she  really  possessed  to 
somd  degree,  regarded  herself  as  a truly  holy  person ; but 
the  developments  of  her  subsequent  life,  originating  as  they 
obviously  did  in  the  remains  of  self,  showed  that  she  was 
very  far  from  the  state  which  she  pressed. 

« Oh,  my  God,”  she  adds,  how  true  it  is,  that  we  may 
have  of  thy  gifus,  and  yet  may  be  very  full  of  ourselves ! 
How  very  narrow  is  the  way,  how  strmght  is  the  gate,  which, 
leads  to  the  true  life  in  God  I How  little  must  one  become, 
by  being  stripped  of  all  the  various  attachments  which  the 
world  places  about  him,  so  that  he  shall  have  no  de^re  and 
no  will  of  his  own,  before  he  is  small  enough  to  go  through 
this  narrow  place ! But  when,  by  death  to  ourselves,  we 
have  passed  through  it,  what  enlargements  do  we  find ! Our 
will  by  being  lost  and  dead  to  itself,  is  raised  and  magnified 
into  the  divine  will.  David  saith,  ^ITe  brought  me  forthinto  a 
large  placed  And  what  is  this  large  place,  what  con  it  be,  but 
God  himself,  that  Infinite  Being,  in  whom  aU  other  beings 
and  all  other  streams  of  life  terminate.  God  is  d large  place 
indeed.  And  it  was  through  humiliation,  thrbugh  abase- 
ment, through  nothingness  David  was  brought  into  it.” 

26.  Besides  those  persons  who  have  already  been  men- 
tioned as  having  visited  her,  it  js  proper  to  say,  that  there 
was  another  class  who  came  with  difierent  views  and  mo- 
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tives.  They  not  only  watched  her  general  conduct;  but 
under  religious  pretences,  they  made  their  appearance  at 
her  religious  conversations,  which  seem  to  have  been  open 
to  all,  with  the  object,  as  she  expresses  it,  of  watching  my 
words,  and  of  criticising  them.”  The  religious  life,  like  all 
other  life,  has  its  appropriate  outward  expressions  and  signs. 
And  such  was  her  deep  insight  into  religious  character,  de- 
rived partly  from  her  own  varied  personal  experience,  that 
she  distinguished  with  great  ease,  and  with  high  probability, 
the  objects  and  the  characters  of  those  who  visked  her.  To 
those  who  came  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  something 
from  her  expressions  which  they  could  criticise  and  con- 
demn, or  for  any  other  sinister  object,  she  had  nothing 
to  say.  The  Lord,  who  enabled  her  to  understand  their 
characters,  disappointed  their  evil  intentions  by  withhold- 
ing the  message,  which  under  other  circumstances  she  so 
abundantly  received  and  communicated.  “ Even  when  I 
thought  to  try  to  speak  to  them,”  she  says,  felt  that 
I could  not,  and  that  God  would  not  have  me  do  it.  They 
w’ent  away  not  only  disappointed  but  dissatisfied.  They 
alluded  scornfully  to  my  silence,  which  they  regarded  as 
stupidity ; and  some  of  them  were  so  angry  as  to  charac- 
terize as  fools  those  who  had  come  to  see  me. 

27.  “ On  one  occasion,  when  persons  of  this  description 
had  just  left  me,  an  individual  came,  with  some  appearance 
of  anxiety  and  hurry,  and  said,  ‘ It  was  my  design  to  have 
put  you  on  your  guard,  and  to  apprize  you  that  it  might  not 
be  advisable  to  speak  to  those  persons  ; but  I found  myself 
unable  to  get  hither  in  season  to  do  it.  They  were  sent,  with 
no  friendly  purpose,  by  certain  individuals ; and  their  object 
was  to  find  something  in  your  remarks  which  they  could 
turn  to  your  disadvantage.’  I answered  this  person,  ‘ Our 
Lord  has  been  before  you  in  your  charitable  purpose ; for, 
25 
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Bodi  was  my  state  of  mind,  that  I was  not  able  to  bslj  one 
word  to  them*’  ” ^ 

28.  It  is  hardlj  necessary^  to  say,  that  she  did  not  appear 
as  9k  preacher.  Her  efforts  were  private ; and  were  entirely 

consistent  with  that  sense  of  decorum,  which  adorns  the 
female  character.  They  consisted  of  private  prayer  and 
conversation  with  ij  lividuals  ; sometimes  of  mutual  conver- 
sations or  confereni  cs,  held  with  the  inconsiderable  number 
of  persons  who  might  be  assembled  in  a small  room.  To 
these  methods  she  added,  with  great  effect,  that  of  written 
correspondence.  The  instrumentality  was  bumble  ; but  the 
impression  was  great.  The  Lord  blessed  her ; and  for  a 
time,  soon  after  her  arrival  at  Thonon,  she  had  favor  with 
the  great  body  of  persons  there,  who  availed  themselves  of 
all  suitable  opportunities  to  see  her  and  to  hear  her  words. 

29.  Amid  this  general  approbation  and  even  applause, 
“ the  Lord,”  she  says,  “ gave  me  to  understand,  that  the 
‘ apostolic  state,’  (that  is  to  say,  the  state  in  which  persons 
find  themselves  specifically  and  especially  devoted  to  the 
spiritual  good  of  others,)  if  it  be  entered  into  in  purity  of 
spirit  and  without  reserve,  will  always  be  attended,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  with  severe  trials.  I remembered 
the  words  of  the  multitude,  which  preceded  the  Saviour  at 
the  time  of  his  triumphant  entry  into  Jerusalem ; ‘ Blessed  is 
he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ; ’ and  the  words  of 
the  same  changeable  multitude  a few  days  afterwards,  when 
they  exclaimed,  ‘ Away  with  hirn,  crucify  him,  crucify  him* 
Deeply  were  both  forms  of  expression  impressed  upon  my 
mind ; and  I could  not  fail  to  recognize  in  them  the  intima- 
tions of  what  would  be  likely  to  be  my  own  experience. 
And  while  I was  thus  meditating  on  what  the  Saviour  expe- 
rienced, and  from  whom  he  experienced  it,  and  was  making 
the  application  of  it  to  my  own  case,  one  of  my  female 
friends  came  in,  and  spoke  to  me  particularly  of  the  general 
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esteem  which  the  people  had  for  me.  I replied  to  her, 
* Observe  what  I now  tell  youy  that  you  wiU  hear  curses  out 
of  the  same  mouths^  which  at  present  pronounce  blessings* 

30.  ‘‘If  our  Saviour  had  continued  in  private  with  his 
parents,”  such  is  the  import  of  some  other  remarks  which 
she  makes  in  this  connection,  “ in  the  manner  in  which  he 
spent  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  he  probably  would  not  have 
been  persecuted,  and  certainly  not  to  the  extent  in  which  he 
actually  'was.  lie  would  have  been  none  the  less  holy,  be- 
cause he  remained  there  in  accordance  with  God’s  provi- 
dence, and  in  fulfilment  of  the  divine  will.  Holiness  does 
not  depend  upon  place,  but  upon  union  with  the  divine  will, 
which  prescribes  both  place  and  time,  both  rest  and  action  ; 
and  which  may  assign  to  one,  who  in  either  situation  is 
equally  dear  and  acceptable  to  Gk)d,  the  quiet  duties  of  re- 
tired and  domestic  life,  or  the  more  arduous  and  hazardous 
duties  of  a public  nature.  But  if  he  would  have  been  none 
the  less  holy,  he  probably  would  have  been  less  sub- 
jected to  affliction.  When  God  called  his  Son  from  pri- 
vate to  public  action,  he  called  him  to  a higher  degree  of 
trial  and  suffering.  And  so  in  later  times,  when  he  calls 
his  people  to  the  ‘ apostolic  state,*  when  he  imposes  upon 
them  the  duty  of  announcing  his  truth,  and  in  thus  an- 
nouncing it  to  expose  error  and  to  attack  vice,  he  calls  them 
to  suffering  as  well  as  to  duty.  I speak  of  those,  who  are 
truly  called  of  God  to  this  state,  and  who  in  being  thus 
called,  surrender  themselves  to  God  without  reserve  ; those, 
who  are  willing,  in  obedience  to  the  divine  command,  to  ex- 
pose themselves  to  toil  and  to  suffering  without  any  mitiga- 
tion. Such  must  assuredly  become  a spectacle  to  God,  to 
angels,  and  to  men ; to  God,  a spectacle  of  glory^  by  their 
conformity  to  his  Son  Jesus  Christ ; to  angels,  a spectacle 
because  they  are  become  like  themselves  in  bearing 
the  divine  image  ; and  to  men,  a spectacle  of  toil,  of  sorrow, 
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and  of  ignominy,  heamse,  being  in  the  worlds  theg  are  not 
of  it:* 

31.  She  expressly  informs  us,  that  GU>d  at  this  time 
wrought  on  a great  number  of  souls  at  Thonon,  through  her 
instrumentality.  Great  was  my  consolation,”  she  says, 

never  greater  did  I experience  in  my  whole  life,  than  I 
did  to  see  in  the  town  of  Thonon,  a place  of  no  great  extent, 
so  many  souls  earnestly  seeking  God.  Some  of  these  seemed 
not  merely  to  have  repented  of  their  sins,  but  to  have  given 
their  whole  hearts  to  God,  and  to  have  e^qperienced.  the 
highest  spiritual,  blessings.  They  were  not  only  Christians, 
but  Christians  of  whom  it  could  be  said,  that  Chrut  lived  in 
them.  Among  them  were  a number  of  young  girls  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  age.  It  was  interesting  to  see  how 
deeply  the  spirit  of  God  had  wrought  in  them.  Being  poor, 
they  industriously  followed  their  work  all  the  day  long ; but 
having  acquired  a fixed  habit  of  devotion,  they  sanctified 
their  labors  with  silent  prayer,  and  with  inward  communion. 
Sometimes  they  would  so  arrange  their  diuly  labor,  that  a 
number  of  them  could  carry  on  their  work  at  the  same 
place ; and  then  they  would  select  one  of  their  number,  who 
read  to  them  while  the  others  pursued  their  task.  They 
were  so  humble,  so  innocent  and  sincere,  that  one  could  not 
see  them  without  being  reminded  of  the  innocence  and 
purity  of  primitive  Christianity.” 

32.  Among  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  this  great 
work,  she  motions  particularly  a poor  woman,  a laundress. 
“ This  poor  woman,”  she  says,  “ was  the  mother  of  five  chil- 
dren. But  her  poverty,  and  the  cares  of  her  family,  were 
not  the  only  source  of  trouble.  She  had  a husband,  who 
was  distempered  both  in  mind  and  in  body.  He  had  the 
paralysis  in  his  right  arm.  He  seemed  to  have  nothing  left 
mentally  but  his  angry  dispositions,  and  nothing  left  physi- 
cally but  just  strength  enough  m his  unparalyzed  arm  to 
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beat  hi3  suffering  wife.  Yet  this  poor  woman,  now  became, 
under  God’s  grace,  rich  in  faith,  bore  all  with  the  meekness 
and  patience  of  an  angel.  By  her  personal  labors  she  sup- 
ported both  her  five  children  and  her  husband.  Her  poverty 
was  extreme ; her  suffering  from  other  causes  great ; but 
amid  her  trials  and  distractions,  she  kept  constantly  recol- 
lected in  God ; and  her  tranquillity  of  spirit  was  unbroken. 
When  she  prayed,  there  was  something  wonderful  in  it. 

33.  ‘‘Among  others  who  were  the  subjects  of  the  divine 
operation  at  this  time,  there  was  a shop-keeper,  and  another 
man  whose  business  it  was  to  make  locks.  Both  became 
deeply  religious ; and  it  was  a natural  result,  that  they  be- 
came intimate  friends  with  each  other.  Learning  the  situa- 
tion of  the  poor  laundress,  they  agreed  to  visit  her  in  turn, 
and  to  render  her  some  assistance  by  reading  to  her  from 
religious  books.  But  they  were  surprised  to  learn,  that  she 
was  already  instructed  by  the  Lord  himself  in  all  they  read 
to  her.  God,  they  found,  had  taught  her  inwardly  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  before  he  had  sent,  in  his  providence,  the  out- 
ward aid  of  books  and  of  pious  friends  to  confirm  his  inward 
communications.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  they  were 
willing  to  receive  instruction  from  her.  Her  words  seemed 
divine.” 

34.  This  woman,  whose  piety  had  become  the  subject  of 
conversation  to  some  extent,  attracted  the  notice  of  certain 
persons,  who  had  some  name  and  authority  in  the  church. 
They  visited  her ; and,  as  it  was  well  understood  that  her 
method  of  worship  was  somewhat  out  of  church  order,  they 
reproved  her,  and  told  her  it  was  very  bold  in  her  to  prac- 
tise prayer  in  the  manner  she  did.  They  said,  it  was  the 
business  of  priests  to  pray,  and  not  of  women.  They  com- 
manded her  to  leave  off  prayer,  at  least  in  the  methods  in 
which  she  practised  it,  and  threatened  her,  if  she  did  not. 
The  woman  was  ignorant,  except  so  far  as  she  had  learned 
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sonietlung  from  tke  Bible,  and  as  God  had  inwardlj  taught 
her.  God  gave  her  words  in  reply.  She  said,  that  what 
she  did  was  in  conformity  with  Christ’s  instructions.  She 
referred  them  to  the  passage  of  Scripture,  in  the  thirteenth 
chapt^  of  Mark,  where  Christ  instructed  his  disciples  to 
pray ; notidi^  particularly  the  remai^  which  is  added,  and 
which  she  regarded  as  a degree  of  authority  applicable  in 
her  case,  namely,  " what  I $ay  unto  you  I $ay  unto  cdV' 
This  passage,  she  said,  authorized  all  to  pray,  without  speci- 
fying  priests  or  friars,  or  giving  them  any  privilege  in  this 
respect  above  others.  She  told  them,  moreover,  that  she 
was  a poor  and  suffering  woman,  and  that  prayer  helped 
her ; and  that,  in  truth,  without  the  consolations  of  religion, 
of  which  prayer  is  the  appropriate  and  natural  expression, 
she  could  not  support  her  trials.  « 

35.  She  referred  also  to  her  former^Hfe.  She  had  for- 
merly been  without  religion,  and  was  a wicked  person. 
Since  she  had  known  religion,  and  had  held  communion 
with  God  in  prayer,  she  had  loved  him,  and  she  thought  she 
oould  say,  she  loved  him  with  her  whole  soul.  Tol  leave  off 
prayer  was  to  lose  her  spiritual  life.  Therefore  she  could 
not  do  it.  She  also  directed  their  attention  to  other  persons, 
who  had  recently  come  into  if  state  similar  to  her  own. 
Take  twenty  persons,  she  said,  who  are  religious,  and  ob- 
serve their  life.  Take  twenty  other  persons  who  do  not 
practise  prayer  and  know  nothing  the  religion  the 
heart,  and  make  the  same  observation.  And  judge  then, 
whether  you  have  any  good  reason  for  condenming  this 
work  ef  God. 

36.  “ Such  words  as  these,”  says  Madame  Guyon,  “ from 
such  a woman,  one  would  think,  might  have  fully  convinced 
them.  But  instead  of  that,  they  only  served  to  irritate 
thm  the  more.”  They  threatened  her  with  a withdrawal 
of  the  privileges  of  the  church,  of  which  she  was  a member, 
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anless  she  promised  to  desist  from  her  coarse ; that  is  to 
saj,  unless  she  promised  (for  that  would  be  the  result  of  it 
as  matters  then  stood,)  not  only  to  renounce  the  reading  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  practice  of  inward  and  outward  prayer, 
but  to  renounce  Christ  himself.  Her  answer  was,  that  she 
had  no  choice  in  the  matter.  The  decision  was  already 
made.  Christ  was  master,  and  she  must  follow  him.  They 
put  their  threats  into  execution  to  some  extent.  But  she 
remained  steadfast.  These  things  go  to  confirm  what  has 
already  been  said,  that  Madame  Guyon  might  properly  be 
reckoned  among  those,  who,  without  leaving  the  Catholic 
church,  were  Reformers  in  it. 

37.  The  persons  whom  we  have  mentioned,  who  repre- 
sented the  dominant  part  of  the  Catholic  church  in  Thonon, 
endeavored  to  influence  other  pious  persons  in  a similar 
manner.  But  finding  their  efforts  in  a great  measure  inef- 
fectual, they  next  took  the  course  of  ordering  all  the  books 
without  exception,  which  treated  of  the  inward  religious  life, 
to  be  brought  to  them ; and  they  burned  them  with  their 
own  hands  in  the  public  square  of  the  place.  “ With  this 
performance,”  says  Madame  Guyon,  they  were  greatly 
elated.” 

A part  of  a letter,  found  in  the  published  life  of  Bishop 
d’Aranthon,  throws  some  light  upon  the  existing  state  of 

things.  The  writer  says,  We  have  burnt  five  of  the  books 
on  these  subjects.  We  have  not  much  expectation  of  getting 
possession  of  many  others.  And  the  reason  is,  that  the  maa 
and  women  who  read  them,  have  their  private  meetings  or 
*assemblies  with  each  other,  and  have  resolved  at  these  meet- 
ings that  they  will  bum  the  books  themselves,  rather  than 
let  them  fall  into  our  hands.” 

38.  It  is  proper  to  notice,  that  Madame  Guyon  gives  us 
farther  to  understand,  that  some  of  the  persons  who  were 
engaged  in  these  things,  were  ap^pently  religious ; but  reli- 
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gious  in  the  common  tfdxed  wmy,  partly  human  and  partly 
divine,  partly  from  earth  and  partly  from  heaven.  Conse- 
quently, so  much  of  their  actions  as  were  not  from  Cod  were 
from  that  which  is  Uie  opposite  of  God,  namely,  Satan.  At 
this  time  I suppose  it  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  charity 
to  say,  that  the  good  element,  or  God  in  them,  seems  to  have 
been  kept  in  abeyance ; and  that  the  evil  element,  or  Satan 
in  them,  reigned^  And  this  was  particularly  the  case  in 
their  treatment  of  the  pious  girls,  who  have  been  mentioned. 
These  girls,  being  poor  and  obliged  to  Voric  continually, 
formed  little  neighborhood  associations ; prosecuting  in  this 
way  their  work  together,  and  those  who  were  strong  helping 
the  weak.  The  eldest  one  presided  at  these  little  meetings ; 
and  the  one  who  was  best  qualified  for  that  task  was  ap- 
pointed reader.  They  employed  themselves  in  spinning, 
weaving  ribbons,  and  other  feminine  occupations.  Prayer 
and  religious  love  made  all  pleasant.  Such  assemblies  are 
not  uncommon  among  Protestants.  But  the  prevalent  reli- 
gious party  at  Thonon  considered  them  inconsistent  with  the 
Catholic  methods.  And,  accordingly,  being  in  the  mixed 
life,  which  permits  the  human  to  mingle  with  and  smnetimes 
to  control  the  divine,  and  Satan  being  at  this  time  inwardly 
in  the  ascendant,  they  separated  these  poor  but  happy  girls 
from  each  other,  deprived  them,  as  a punishment,  of  their 
usual  church  privileges,  and  drove  some  of  them  frmn  the 
place. 

39.  It  is  painful  to  speak  of  these  things.  I do  not  sup- 
pose that  aspersions,  cruelties,  persecutions,  are  limited  alto- 
gether to  Catholics.  Some  wiU  say,  that  conduct  of  this 
kind  is  the  natural  result  of  that  interest  in  religious  institu- 
tions which  is  implied  in  true  faith.  This  may,  perhaps,  be 
true  in  a certain  sense.  But  add  more  fcdlh  ; and  then  the 
evil  will  not  be  likely  to  result  j A Hide  faith  makes  us  love 
the  cause  of  religion ; but  ^ leaves  us  in  fear  ; which  would 
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not  be  the  case  if  we  had  more  faiths  We  tremble  for  the 
Ark  of  GU)d,  as  if  not  God,  but  some  son  of  Obededom,  or 
other  weak  and  human  agent,  were  the  keeper  of  it.  Faith 
and  fear  are  the  opposites  of  each  other,  both  mentally  and 
theologically.  When  priests,  whether  Catholic  or  others, 
have  opposed  and  persecuted  those  who  differed  from  them 
in  opinion  or  who  undertook  some  reform,  I would  not  in  all 
cases,  nor  generally,  attribute  it  to  their  self-interest,  and  to  the 
fact,  or  the  supposed  fact,  of  “ their  craft  being  in  danger.” 
Self-interest,  especially  among  those  who  have  felt  the  influ- 
ences of  religion,  is  not  the  only  principle  of  human  action. 
Persecutions  have  been  practised  by  those,  who  verily 
thought  they  were  doing  God  service.  And  these  good 
people  of  Thonon,  (undoubtedly  some  of  them  were  good 
people,)  opposed  and  injured  those  who  were  God’s  people 
equally  with  themselves,  and  perhaps  much  more  than 
themselves,  like  those  disciples  of  Christ,  who,  in  their  pre- 
mature zeal,  were  for  calling  down  fire  from  heaven  to 
destroy  their  adversaries,  simply  because  they  did  not  know 
what  manner  of  spirit  they  were  of, 

40.  They  had  confounded  the  church  with  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  church ; and  when  Madame  Guyon  felt  it  her 
duty  to  indicate  the  difference  between  the  substance  and 
the  shadow,  betweeya  the  spirit  and  the  letter,  touching 
the  ceremonial  it  is  true,  but  still  with  the  gentleness  of 
a woman’s  hand,  then  the  good  Catholics,  to  whom  the 
ceremonial  was  undoubtedly  very  dear,  were  all  in  arms. 
Their  consternation  was  real,  not  affected.  They  forgot  that 
God  is  able  to  take  care  of  the  church  without  employing 
Satan’s  instrumentality.  Hence  their  injustice ; hence  their 
cruelty ; not  because  they  had  faith,  but  because  they  had 
not  more  faith;  not  because  they  loved  the  church,  but 
because  they  had  forgotten,  in  too  great  a degree,  the  mighty 
power  and  the  pledged  promise  of  the  God  of  the  church. 
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Bat  that  day  has  pitosed.  They  acted  undoubtedly  accord- 
ing to  the  light  which  they  had ; which  was  not  a greater 
light,  because  the  light  shone  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness 

comprehended  it  not.”  S/ie  acted  according  to  hers. 
had  their  reward;  s/ie  had  hers.  Of  those  who  do  evil, 
Christ,  who  is  the  true  light,  has  said.  Father^  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do.  Of  those  who  do  good,  but 
are  persecuted  for  it,  the  same  Christ  has  said,  in  language 
which  gives  courage  to  the  fainting  heart.  Blessed  are  they 
who  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake,  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 
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Conversion  of  a physician.  Further  instances  of  persecution. 
Some  of  those  who  had  been  opposers  become  subjects  of  the  work 
of  God.  Some  striking  instances  of  the  care  of  Providence  in 
relation  to  her.  Visit  to  Lausanne.  Establishment  of  a Hospital 
at  Thonon.  Removal  from  the  House  of  the  Ursulines  to  a small 
cottage  a few  miles  distant  from  the  lake.  Return  of  La  Combe. 
Her  opposers  make  their  appeal  to  Bishop  dCAranthon.  He  re^ 
quires  Madame  Guyon  and  La  Combe  to  leave  his  diocese.  Rude 
and  fierce  attacks  made  upon  her  in  her  solitary  residence.  De^ 
cides  to  leave  Thonon.  Her  feelings  at  this  time.  La  Combe. 
His  letter  to  (TAranthon.  Remarks  of  Madame  Guyon  on  some 
forms  of  religious  experience.  On  living  by  the  moment. 

She  mentions  a number  .of  incidents,  some  of  them  of 
considerable  interest,  which  took  place  in  connection  wkh 
this  revival  of  God’s  work.  One  day,”  she  remarks,  “ I 
was  sick.  A physician  of  some  eminence  in  his  profession, 
hearing  that  1 was  ill,  called  in  to  see  me,  and  gave  me 
medicines  proper  for  my  disorder.  I embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  into  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject 
of  religion.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had  known  some- 
thing of  the  power  of  religion,  but  that  the  religious  life 
had  been  stifled  in  him  by  the  multitude  of  his  occupations. 
I endeavored  to  make  him  comprehend,  that  the  love  of  Gh>d 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  humanity  \ and  that  there- 
fore the  employments,  which  God  in  his  providence  assigns 
us,  are  no  excuse  for  irrehgion,  ot  for  any  state  of  mind 
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short  of  a strong  and  consistent  piety.  He  received  what  I 
said.  The  conversation  was  greadj  blessed  to  him.  And 
he  became  afterwards  a decided  Christian.*’ 

2.  She  relates  of  those  persons,  who  made  the  opposition 
to  this  divine  work,  of  which  we  have  given  some  account  in 
the  last  chapter,  that,  among  their  other  acts  of  cruelty,  they 
seized  upon  a person  of  considerable  distinction  and  merit, 
and  beat  him  with  rods  in  the  open  street*  The  crime 
which  was  charged  against  him,  was,  that,  instead  of  confin- 
ing himself  to  the  common  forms  of  prayA*,  he  prayed  ex- 
temporaneously in  the  evenings.  The  man  was  a priest,  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory.  It  was  alleged  also,  that 
he  was  in  the  practice  of  uttering  a short,  fervent  prayer, 
in  the  same  manner,  on  Sabbath  days,  which  had  the  effi^ 
gradually  and  insensibly  to  lead  others  to  the  use  and  prac- 
tice of  the  like. 

Speaking  of  the  persons  who  thus  violently,  and  in  a 
public  manner,  beat  this  good  man,  and  of  others  who  were 
in  the  like  hostile  dispositions  and  practices,  she  says,  they 
greatly  troubled  and  afflicted  all  the  good  souls,  who  had 
sincerely  dedicated  themselves  to  fik>d ; disturbing  them  to 
a degree  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  ; burning  all  their 
books  which  treated  of  inward  submission  and  of  the  prayer 
of  the  heart,  in  distinction  from  mere  outward  and  formal 
prayer ; refusing  absolution  to  such  as  were  in  the  practice 
of  it,  and  driving  them  by  their  threats  into  consternation 
and  almost  into  despair.” 

3.  But  this  state  of  things,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
crushing  religion,  gave  occasion  for*a  remarkid>le  exhibition 
of  Gtod’s  power  and  grace.  Even  some  of  these  men,  those 
of  them  who  were  obviously- without  religion,  led  to  refiect 
upon  their  own  characters  by  the  sad  lesson  of  the  violence 
which  they  themselves  had  exhibited,  became,  after  a short 
time,  humbled  in  heart.  Through  divine  grace  they  not  only 
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ceased  from  their  evil  works,  but  became  experimentally 
and  practically  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus.  “And  then,” 
she  says,  “ the  Lord  made  use  of  them  to  establish  religion 
and  the  life  of  prayer  in  I know  not  how  many  places. 
They  carried  books,  which  treated  of  the  inward  life,  into 
those  very  places  where  they  had  formerly  burned  them. 
In  things  of  this  nature  it  was  not  difficult  for  me,  in  the 
exercise  of  faith,  to  see  the  presence  and  the  wonderful 
goodness  and  power  of  the  Lord.*’ 

This  was  now  the  fixed  law  of  her  mind,  “ God  in  every 
ihing^  In  small  things  as  well  as  in  great,  in  natural  as 
well  as  religious,  she  recognized  his  hand.  Some  little  inci- 
dents of  a private  and  domestic  nature,  which  I think  it  will 
not  be  inconsistent  with  the  objects  of  this  work  to  mention, 
illustrate  her  trust  in  Him. 

4.  “ God,”  she  says,  “ took  care  of  all  my  concerns.  I 
saw  his  providence  incessantly  extended  to  the  very  smallest 
things.  I will  illustrate  what  I mean.  I had  sent  to  Paris 
for  some  papers,  which  it  was  very  desirable  that  I should 
have  in  my  possession.  Months  had  passed,  but  the  papers 
did  not  come.  Looking  at  the  matter  in  the  human  light, 
the  disappointment  and  the  loss  were  great.  But  I left  it 
wholly  with  the  Lord  in  great  peace  and  confidence. 
Whether  I received  them  or  not,  I could  not  separate  the 
result  from  God’s  will } and  that  will  was  equally  dear  to 
me  in  either  case.  After  I had  taken  what  seemed  to  me 
suitable  measures,  some  pressed  me  much  to  write  again ; 
but  an  invisible  hand  held  me  back.  Something  within  me 
whispered,  that  it  would  be  distrusting  the  Lord.  After 
some  months  I received  a letter  from  an  Ecclesiastic  at 
Paris,  stating  that  the  papers  were  in  his  possession,  and 
that  he  would  soon  come  to  see  me  and  bring  them. 

5.  “ At  another  time  I had  sent  to  Paris  for  a considera- 
ble number  of  articles,  which  were  necessary  for  my  daugh- 
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ter.  They  injm  sent,  but  did  not  arrive.  The  repoH  was, 
that  they  ndmacl^  the  borders  of  the  Leman  lake,  were 
put  on  board  R boat,  and  were  lost.  1 could  learn  no  further 
tidings  about  them.  But  I left  it  wholly  with  the  Lord)  in 
entire  quietness  of  spirit  1 could  not  separate*  the  will  of 
God  from  any  thing  which  took  place  in  his  i«OY|d^nce« 
Having  done  all  that  was  suitable  to  be  done  in  &e  caae» 
if  they  were  found,  it  wa$  ire//;  if  they  were  lost,  i^Jj^as 
equally  welL  At  the  end  of  three  months,  they  weie  brought ' 
to  me,  having  been  found  in  the  house  of  a poor  mai^  who 
had  not  opened  them,  and  who  did  not  know  who  brought 
them  to  his  house. 

6.  On  another  occasion  1 sent  to  Paris  for  an  amount 
of  money,  which  I had  estimated  would  be  miou^  to  meet 
my  expenses  for  a year.  I received  it  in  a bill  of  exchange 
on  some  person  in  the  city  of  Geneva.  A person  was  sent 
fh>m  Thonon  to  Geneva  to  receive  the  avails  of  the  bill  in 
specie.^  The  money  was  deposited  in  two  bags,  and  placed 
on  the  man’s  horse.  The  man  rather  carelessly,  for  some 
reason  connected  with  his  own  convenience,  gave  the  horse 
to  be  led  by  a boy  a little  distance.  As  the  boy  went  ak>ng^ 
directing  his  way  through  the  market  of  Geneva,  the  money 
fell  off  without  being  noticed  by  him. 

At  that  very  moment,  1 arrived  myself,  approaching  the 
market  pla6e  on  the  other  side.  Having  alighted  from  the 
conveyance  in  which  I came,  I proceeded  a few  steps,  and 
the  first  thing  I noticed  was  my  bag  of  money.  There  was 
a great  multitude  of  people  in  the  place ; but  the  bag  was 
not  perceived  by  them ; or  if  it  was,  it  was  left  untouched. 
Many  such  things  have  attended  me,  which  to  avoid  prolix- 
ity I pass  by.  These  may  suffice  to  show  the  continual  pro- 
tection of  God  towards  me.” 

7.  In  the  meanwhile  the  work  of  God  continued.  Sinners 
were  conversed  with;  those  who  wm  religious  preyed; 
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those  who  were  without  religion  began  to  believe  and  were 
saved.  When  opportunity  offered,  Madame  Guyon,  whose 
efforts  were  unwearied,  extended  her  labors  into  the  neigh- 
boring villages.  On  one  occasion,  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that,  for  some  object  connected  with  her  religious  mission, 
she  made  an  excursion  by  water  to  Lausanne ; a place  ren- 
dered celebrated,  not  only  by  much  which  is  pleasing  in  its 
situation,  but  by  having  been  the  residence,  for  many  years, 
of  one  of  the  most  popular  English  historians.  This  pleas- 
ant town  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Leman  or  Genevan 
lake,  about  fourteen  miles  distant  from  Thonon,  and  nearly 
opposite  to  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake.  She  went  in 
one  of  the  boats  that  plied  between  the  two  places. 

“ In  our  return,”  she  says,  “ we  experienced  a severe 
tempest.  We  were  in  a dangerous  place,  when'  it  came 
upon  us,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  swallowed  in  the 
waves.  God  was  pleased  to  protect  us.  A few  days  after- 
wards a small  vessel  foundered  nearly  in  the  same  place, 
with  thirty-three  persons  in  it.” 

8.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Father  La  Combe,  who 
had  returned  from  Rome,  formed  the  plan  of  establishing  a 
Hospital  at  Thonon,  for  the  benefit  of  poor  people  seized 
with  maladies.  As  subordinate  to  the  general  plan,  the 
ladies  of  Thonon  formed  a society,  the  object  of  which  was, 
after  the  practice  which  prevailed  in  France,  to  aid  poor 
families  whose  sick  members  were  absent  at  the  hospital,  as 
well  as  to  aid  the  sick  themselves  in  the  means  of  support 
there.  There  had  been  no  institution  of  that  kind  before,  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  Willingly,”  says  Madame  Guyon, 
did  I enter  into  this  plan.  With  no  other  funds  than  what 
Providence  might  please  to  finmish,  and  some  useless  cham^ 
bers,  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  town  gave  us,  we  began 
our  effort.  We  dedicated  the  place  to  the  holy  ehild  Jesus. 
God  enabled  me  to  furnish  the  first  beds  which  were  ob- 
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tained.  He  blessed  tbe  undertddng  so  mucb)  that  several 
other  persons  soon  joined  ns  in  this  benevolent  e0brt.  In  a 
short  time  we  were  not  onlj  enabled  to  place  in  the  build- 
ing twelve  beds,  but  were  especially  favored  in  finding 
three  very  pious  persons,  who  gave  themselves,  without  any 
salary,  to  the  service  of  the  hospital,  dedicating  themselves 
to  the  aid  of  poor  patients. 

" 1 assumed  the  office  of  furnishing  it  with  the  requisite 
medicines,  which  were  freely  given  to  such  of  the  poor  peo- 
ple of  the  town  as  had  need  of  them.  The  good  ladies  who 
were  associated  in  this  undertaking,  were  so  hearty  in  it, 
that  through  their  care  and  charity  the  hospital  was  in  every 
respect  very  well  maintained  and  served.  These  ladies 
joined  together  also  in  providing  for  the  sick  who  could  not 
go  to  the  hospital ; and  I gave  them  some  little  regulations, 
such  as  I had  secti  adopted  in  France,  whidi  they  made  the 
rales  of  their  associations  and  which  they  continued  to  keep 
up  with  tenderness  and  love.” 

9.  Madame  Guyon  arrived  at  Thonon  in  April,  1682,  as 
near  as  can  now  be  ascertiuned.  She  commenced  her  resi- 
dence there  as  a boarder  in  the  House  of  the  Ursulines, 
where  she  remained  a little  more  than  two  years.  During 
the  latter  part  of  this  period  she  ei^rienced  a severe  sick- 
ness, of  which  ^ has  given  some  account,  which  held  her 
for  some  time.  After  her  recovery  she  found  herself  so  in- 
firm, that  she  thought  it  necessary  to  change  her  residence, 
and  to  obtain  one  which,  by  being  a little  more  remote  from 
the  water,  would  be  more  favorable  to  her.  She  left  the 
Ursulines  in  the  spring  or  summer  1684.  "Kie  house 
which  she  obtained  at  that  time,  was  in  a more  healthy  posi- 
tion, some  miles  distant  from  the  M:e.  It  was  inconvenient, 
except  in  its  position ; but  it  was  the  only  one  in  that  neigh- 
borhood which  was  unoccupied,  and  which  she  could  ob- 
tain. 
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« It  had  a loo V*  she  says.  <‘bf  the  greatest  poverty.  It 
had  no  chimney  except  in  the  kitchen,  through  which  one 
was  obliged  to  pass  to  go  to  the  chamber.  I took  my  daugh- 
ter with  me,  and  gave  up  the  largest  chamber  to  her,  and  to 
the  maid  who  took  care  of  her.  The  chamber  which  I re- 
served to  myself,  was  a very  small  one  ; and  I ascended  to 
it  by  means  of  a ladder.  Having  no  furniture  of  my  own 
except  some  beds,  which  were  quite  plain  and  homely,  I 
bought  a few  cheap  chairs,  and  such  articles  of  earthen  and 
wooden  ware  as  were  necessary.  I fancied  every  thing 
better  on  wood  than  on  plate.  Never  did  I enjoy  a greater 
content,  than  in  this  hovel.  It  seemed  to  me  entirely  con- 
formable to  the  littleness  and  simplicity,  which  characterize 
the  true  life  in  Christ.” 

10.  The  change  of  her  residence  did  not  diminish  her  in- 
fluence. It  could  not  well  be  diminished,  while  the  convic- 
tion remained  so  prevalent  as  it  did,  that  she  was  a woman 
taught  of  God.  At  Thonon  her  adversaries,  who  were  in 
the  wrong  position  of  fighting  against  God,  had  been  foiled  at 
every  point.  And  what  seemed  to  render  their  case  the  more 
hopeless.  Father  La  Combe,  whose  talents  and  piety  gave 
him  a prominent  position,  had  returned  after  a long  absence, 
from  Rome,  and  had  united  his  influence  and  efforts  with 
those  of  Madame  Guyon.  He  had  returned  too  without 
being  condemned  for  his  alleged  heresies,  as  it  was  supposed 
that  he  might  be.  At  this  juncture  of  affairs  the  adversa- 
ries of  the  religion  of  the  heart,  in  distinction  from  that 
which  is  formal  and  ceremonial,  and  especially  of  that  higher 
and  sanctifying  experience,  which  she  generally  denominated 
pure  hve,  adopted  a new,  and  as  the  result  showed,  a more 
effective  mode  of  attack. 

11.  They  made  their  complaints  to  Bishop  d’Aranthon. 
They  represented  that  the  church,  especially  in  her  pre- 
scribed forms  and  qpremonies,  was  in  danger.  The  fact  that 
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La  Combe  had  united  his  influence  to  that  of  Madame 
Guyon,  had  given  to  the  new  spiritualism  a consequence 
which  demanded  attention.  They  represented  to  him,  that, 
if  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority  as  bishop,  he  did  not  take 
some  repressive  measures,  he  could  not  be  considered  ojb 
doing  his  duty  to  the  church ; and  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
suppose,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  they  inti- 
mated that  such  a position  would  not  be  respectful  to  the 
king  of  France,  to  whom  he  was  under  some  obligations, 
and  who  had  abundantly  shown  his  zeal  against  heretics. 
Already  the  evils  of  novel  opinions,  or  of  actual  schism,  had 
been  experienced  in  Spain.  Already  the  Spiritual  Guide 
of  Michael  de  Molinos  had  announced  doctrines  in  Italy, 
which  were  justly  considered  as  allied  to  those  of  Protestant- 
ism. How  then  was  it  possible,  that,  under  the  existing  state 
of  things,  he  should  remain  undecided  or  inactive  ? 

12.  Such  considerations,  brought  to  bear  upon  a mind 
that  was  easily  influenced,  aided  by  his  sincere  and  strong 
attachment  to  the  church  as  it  then  was,  aroused  d*Aranthon 
to  decisive  action.  He  not  only  required  all  priests  and 
others  under  his  authority  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  new 
views,  but  insisted,  that  both  Madame  Guyon  and  La  Combe 
should  leave  his  diocese.*  Madame  Guyoii  wrote  to  him  a 
letter  on  the  suli^ct,  but  without  effect. 

13.  Referring  to  some  benevolent  efforts  she  had  made^ 
she  says,  All  these  things,  which  eost  but  little,  and  which 
owed  all  their  success  to  the  Messing  that  God  gave  them, 
drew  upon  me  and  my  friends  new  persecutions.  Every 
day  my  opposers  invented  some  new  slander.  No  kind  of 
stratagem,  mr  malicious  device  in  their  power,  did  they  omit. 
They  came  to  surprise  and  ensnare  me  in  my  words ; but 
God  guarded  me  so  well,  that  they  discovered,  in  so  doing, 


* La  Yie  de  Messire  Jean  D'Aranthon  D,  Alex,  Liv.  iii,  ch.  4. 
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only  their  own  malevolence.  IThe  dissatisfaction  of  Bishop 
d’Aranthon  with  me  was  obviously  greater  than  ever,  espe- 
cially when  he  saw  that  my  efforts,  of  a benevolent  and  re- 
ligious nature,  which  undoubtedly  he  sincerely  disapproved 
in  some  respects,  rendered  me  beloved  by  others.  He  said 
peevishly,  that  ‘ I won  over  everybody  to  my  party.*  An- 
other remark  implied,  that  he  could  be  patient  with  my 
doctrines  if  they  were  confined  to  myself,  and  were  not 
spread  abroad.  And  finally,  he  openly  declared,  that  ‘ he 
would  no  longer  submit  to  have  me  in  his  diocese,*  although 
I was  not  conscious  of  having  done  anything  in  it  but  good, 
or  rather  Grod  had  done  good  by  me.  And  what  rendered 
my  position  the  more  trying,  he  extended  his  unkind  treat- 
ment to  my  friends.  The  Prioress  of  the  Ursulines,  with 
whom  I had  resided  a considerable  part  of  my  time  at 
Thonon,  received  a large  share  of  it.’* 

14.  When  it  is  understood,  that  those  who  are  in  power 
and  authority,  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  with  whatever 
justice,  or  whatever  want  of  justice,  to  crush  those  who  are 
weaker,  there  are  never  wanting  persons  who  are  ready  to 
aid  in  carrying  the  decision  into  effect ; not  only  men  from 
whom  better  things  could  be  expected,  but  especially  rude 
men,  men  of  minds  contracted  and  of  hearts  selfish,  who  re- 
sort to  measures  which  enlightened  and  benevolent  men 
could  not  approve.  This  sort  of  rude  and  ungenerous  oppo- 
sition was  employed  against  Madame  Guyon.  She  resided 
at  this  time  in  an  obscure  and  poor  cottage,  at  some  distance 
from  the  more  settled  parts  of  the  country,  with  her  little 
daughter  and  one  or  two  female  domestics ; but  otherwise 
wholly  unprotected.  She  says,  “I  was  greatly  contented  in 
ray  small  and  rude  residence.  Hoping  to  remain  there  for 
some  time,  I had  laid  in  such  provisions  as  were  necessary 
for  me  ; but  Satan,  the  great  instigator  of  evil,  did  not  long 
permit  me  to  remain  in  such  sweet  peace. 
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" It  would  be  difficult  for  to  enumerate  all  the  acts  of 
nnkindness  and  crueltj,  which  were  practised  towards  me. 
The  little  garden  near  mj  cottage  I had  put  in  order.  Per- 
sons came  at  night  and  tore  it  all  up,  broke  down  the  arbor, 
and  overturned  everything  in  it ; so  that  it  appeared  as  if  it 
had  been  ravaged  by  a body  of  soldiers.  My  windows  were 
broken.  They  were  dashed  through  with  stones,  which  fell 
at  my  own  feet  All  the  night  long  persons  were  around 
the  house,  making  a great  noise,  threatening  to  break  it  in, 
and  uttering  personal  abuse.  I have  learned  since  who  put 
these  persons  upon  their  wicked'  work. 

15.  "It  was  at  this  time  £hat  notice  reached  me,  that 
I must  go  out  of  the  diocese.  The  good  which  God  had 
enabled  me  to  dd,  was  condemned  more  than  the  greatest 
crimes.  Crimes  were  tolerated ; but  the  work  of  Cod,  re- 
sulting in  the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  souls,  could 
not  be  endured.  All  this  while  I had  no  uneasiness  of  miad. 
My  soul  found  rest  in  Gk>d ; I never  repented  that  I had 
left  all  to  do  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  his  will.  I believed 
that  God  had  a design  in  everj^hing  which  took  place ; and 
^ I left  all  in  his  hands,  both  the  sorrow  and  the  joy.'* 

16<  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  obvious  that  ^e  could 
no  longer  remain.  " I saw,”  she  says,  “ that  there  was 
nothing  for  me  to  do  here,  so  long  as  the  bishop  should  be 
against  me.  I did  what  I could  to  gain  his  good  will ; but  it 
was  itnpossible  to  do  it  oh  any  other  terms  than  the  engage- 
ment which  he  demanded  of  me,  and  which  I knew  it  to  be 
my  duty  not  to  make.”  A concurrence  of  circumstances  had 
rendered  the  state  of  things  dear.  The  union  of  priests, 
bishop,  and  people  against  her,  she  regarded  as  an  obvious 
indication  of  providence,  that,  in  the  language  of  Scripture, 
she  must  " shake  off  the  dust  of  her  feet  against  them,”  and 
go  to  another  city. 

17.  And  what  were  the  feelings  under  whidi  she  was 
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thus  compelled,  for  a second  time,  to  leave  her  field  of  labor, 
and  to  go  again,  she  knew  not  whither  ? My  soul,”  she 
says,  “ leaving  all  to  God,  continued  to  rest  in  a quiet  and 
peaceable  habitation.  O Thon,  the  great,  the  sole  object  of 
my  love  ! K there  were  no  other  reward  for  the  little  ser- 
vices which  we  are  able  to  perform,  than  this  calm  and  fixed 
state  above  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world,  would  it  not  be 
enough  ? The  senses,  indeed,  are  sometimes  ready  to  start 
aside,  and  to  run  off  like  truants ; but  every  trouble  Hies 
before  the  soul  which  is  entirely  subjected  to  God. 

“ By  speaking  of  a fixed  state,  I do  not  mean  one  which 
can  never  decline  or  fall,  that  being  only  in  heaven.  I call 
it  fixed  and  permanent,  in  comparison  with  the  states  which 
have  preceded  it,  which,  being  in  the  mixed  life,  and  without 
an  entire  and  exclusive  devotedness  to  God,  are  full  of  vicis- 
situdes and  variations.  Such  a soul,  one  which  is  wholly  the 
Lord’s,  may  be  troubled ; but  the  sufferings  which  it  is  called 
to  endure,  affect  only  the  outside,  without  reaching  and  dis- 
turbing the  centre.  Neither  men  nor  devils,  though  they 
discharge  all  their  fury  against  it,  can  permanently  harm  a 
soul  that  is  free  from  selfishness,  and  is  in  union  with  the 
divine  will.  No  sufferings  whatever  could  ever  affect  it, 
neither  more  nor  less,  neither  within  nor  without,  were  it  not  ! 
permitted  for  wise  purposes  from  above,"* 

18.  The  pressure  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  her  to 
depart  from  Thonon,  was  applied  wdth  equal  skill  and  power 
to  La  Combe  also.  Such  were  the  ecclesiastical  relations 
between  him  and  the  bishop,  that  the  wish  of  the  latter,  and 
still  more  his  injunction,  that  he  should  depart  from  the 
diocese,  rendered  it  inconsistent,  and  perhaps  impossible  for 
him  to  remain.  The  only  charge  alleged  against  him,  so 
far  as  we  can  perceive,  was,  that  he  was  associated  with 
Madame  Guyon,  in  the  diffusion  of  a spirituality,  which  was 
both  novel  and  heretical,  namely,  the  life  of  Gk)d  in  the  soul. 
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both  in  the  fbrm  of  justification  and  of  sanctificatkm,  s^s• 
tained  hy  faith  alone  eu  its  primary  element. 

19.  Madame  Gkijon  wrote  to  the  bishop.  The  import 
of  the  letter  is  now  unknown  $ but  it  seems  to  have  been 
without  efiect.  La  Combe  also  wrote  to  him,  as  he  was 
about  leaving.  The  letter,  which  is  long,  is  given  in  full  in 
the  Bishop's  Life.  The  following  is  an  abridgement  of  it, 
containing  those  parts  it  which  would  be  most  likely  to  be 
interesting. 

TO  BISHOP  D’ARANTHOK. 

“ In  accordance  with  your  desire,  sir,  I am  about  to  leave 
your  diocese.  Not  merely  because  your  wish  has  been  so 
strongly  expressed,  that  it  naturally  has  the  effect  of  an  in- 
junction, but  because  God,  the  Eternal  Wisdom,  has  indi- 
cated, in  the  arrangements  of  his  providence,  that  the  time 
of  my  departure  has  arrived.  I recognize  the  instrumental- 
ity ; but  I do  not  forget  him  who  operates  through  the  in- 
strument It  was  by  God’s  order  that  I came.  It  is  by 
God’s  order  that  I depart. 

‘‘  You  have  known  my  views  on  the  subject  of  Sanctifica- 
tion ; for  I took  an  opportunity  to  communicate  them  to  you 
in  private.  And  prompted,  as  I supposed,  by  a sense  of 
duty,  I expressed  a ^rong  wish,  that  they  might  be  blessed 
to  yourself  personally.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a course 
of  treatment,  which,  without  giving  utterance  to  the  spirit  of 
complaint,  I may  justly  characterize  as  unusual  and  hard. 
I will  not  now  undertake  to  justify  myself  against  the  perse- 
cutions which  I have  experienced.  I may,  perhaps,  be 
excused  for  saying,  however,  that  my  adversaries  have  pro- 
fessed to  sit  in  judgment  upon  what  they  have  never  studied, 
and  what  they  did  not  understand.  Unacquainted  as  they 
really  were  with  what  they  undertook  to  condemn,  they 
obtained,  nevertheless,  an  access  to  the  ear  of  the  bishop, 
which  was  refused  to  us.  If  this  extraordiiiary  procedure 
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resulted  in  injury  and  suffering,  we  have  this  consoladon, 
which  silences  every  murmur,  that  God  in  his  wisdom  per- 
mitted it. 

" Pardon,  respected  sir,  the  feelings  of  a poor  Religious, 
who  thinks  be  has  known  something  of  the  power  of  the 
inward  life,  if  in  leaving  the  scene  of  his  labors,  in  a cause 
so  dear  as  that  of  true  holiness  of  heart,  he  drops  a tear  of 
regret  at  the  desolation  which  he  witnesses.  Sad  and  terri- 
ble win  be  the  account,  which  must  at  last  be  rendered  for 
the  opposition  which  has  been  raised  against  a cause,  for 
which  Christ  shed  his  blood.  A cause  dear  to  God,  who  in 
his  goodness  had  sent  from  France  to  our  poor  Savoy,  a lady 
whose  example  and  instructions  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
extend  in  every  direction  the  love  of  holiness. 

^ But  she  and  others,  who  have  labored  in  the  same  cause, 
are  about  to  leave  these  regions;  and  they  will  carry  to 
other  places  those  doctrines  of  the  interior  life,  which  have 
been  banished  from  the  churches  over  which  you  preside. 
Of  what  value  is  the  church,  and  of  what  value  are  labors 
for  the  church,  without  the  inward  life,  without  the  religion 
of  the  heart  ? By  what  unhappiness  is  it,  respected  sir,  that 
you,  who  have  labored  for  your  diocese  so  much,  and  in 
many  respects  so  successfully,  have  permitted  this  crown  of 
your  labors  to  be  taken  from  you  ? I speak  in  kindness  and 
sincerity.  Why  have  the  advocates  of  experimental  religion 
been  banished  ? Why  have  you  smkten  me  with  an  ecclesi- 
astical interdiction  ? Me,  who  have  been  attached  to  your 
interests,  submissive, to  your  orders,  and  jealous  for  your 
authority  ? But  it  is  useless  to  ask,  as  it  would  be  unavail- 
ing to  explain.  My  conscience  bears  me  testimoi^  that  I 
would  have  given  more  than  one  life  if  I had  possessed  it, 
for  you  ; for  the  good' of  your  own  soul,  and  for  the  good  of 
those  under  your  charge.  This  has  been  my  prayer,  and 
many  years  have  I earnestly  offered  it,  that  you,  and  that 
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odiers  through  you,  might  know  the  full  power  of  GM’s  in- 
ward grace.  In  the  bonds  of  the  gospel  1 go  hence  to  other 
lands.  Times  and  places  change,  but  the  deep  prayer  of  my 
heart,  which  I trust  will  yet  be  answered,  remains  unaltered. 

Fbakcis  de  la  Combe.” 

20.  There  are  varidus  religious  remarks  of  Madame 
Guyon,  made  from  time  to  time  in  connection  with  these 
events,  which  seem  to  me  profitaUe.  On  one  occasion, 
speaking  of  a reli^ous  friend,  whose  character  was  defective 
in  some  respects,  she  says,  formerly  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  1 could  bear  her  manners,  characterized  as  they 
were  by  an  unrestiained  vivacity.  But  since  Gk>d  has  given 
me  grace  to  regard  every  thing,  and  to  love  every  thing 
fit  its  relation  to  himself^  I find  a great  iacility  in  bearing 
such  defects-  and  ffiults  of  my  neighbor.  The  principle  of 
benevolent  sympathy  has  become  strong,  so  that  I feel  for 
all,  and  have  a readiness  to  please  and  oblige  every  one,  and 
such  a compassion  for  their  calamities  and  distresses  as  I 
neveif  had  before. 

21.  "I  make,  however,  a distinction.  I more  easily  bear 
the  defects  of  those,  who  are  beginners  in  the  Christian  life, 
and  are  yet  weak  in  the  faith,  than  of  those  who  are  more 
advanced  and  are  stronger.  Towards  the  first  I feel  my 
heart  enlarged  with  tenderness ; 1 speak  to  them  words  of 
consolation.  Towards  the  latter  1 feel  more  firmness  of 
purpose.  When  I see  defects  in  advanced  souls,  1 cannot, 
without  much  inward  suffering,  forbear  reproving  them. 
The  more  any  soul  is  favored  with  eminent  grace,  the  more 
easily  is^t  united  to  me ; the  more  violent,  also,  is  the  weight 
and  suffering  1 feel  for  it,  if  it  slip  or  turn  aside  ever  so  little. 
Such  have  been  the  dealings  of  the  Lord  with  myself,  that  1 
seem  to  discern  with  great  dearness  both  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  its  principles ; so  that  perceiving  where  it  fails 
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.and  what  it  wants,  I feel  myself  bound  in  religious  duty  to 
declare  it.  I do  not  mean  to  say,  that  I find  myself  wanting 
in  kindness  or  condescension  to  souls  of  this  description  ; 
but  duty,  which  in  a sanctified  mind  acts  almost  with  the 
certainty  of  an  instinct,  requires  more  of  strictness,  and  less 
of  mitigation  and  forbearance,  than  in  respect  to  others. 

22.  “ In  my  intercourse  with  others  I find  this  also  in  my 
experience.  I can  converse  much  w ith  the  weak  ; but  I am 
not  inclined  to  converse  much  wdth  the  strong.  With  those, 
who  are  in  the  beginnings  of  the  religious  life,  and  who  need 
instruction,  the  principle  of  holy  love,  acting  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Providence,  leads  me  to  converse  on  such  topics, 
and  for  so  long  a time  as  seems  to  be  necessary.  I feel 
that  I am  doing  good.  But  conversation,  for  the  sake  of 
conversation,  with  those  who  are  so  advanced  that  they  do 
not  need  it,  and  w’hen  the  providence  of  God  does  not  espe- 
cially call  to  it,  is  repugnant  to  me.  The  human  inclination, 
which  corrupts  every  thing,  is  apt  to  mingle  wdth  it.  The 
same  things  w^hich  w^ould  be  right  and  profitable,  w’hen  God, 
by  the  intimations  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  drawls  us  to  them,  be- 
come quite  otherwise  w’hen  w^e  enter  into  them  of  ourselves. 
This  appears  to  me  so  clear,  that  I prefer  being  a whole  day 
with  the  w'orst  of  persons,  in  obedience  to  God,  before  being 
one  hour  with  the  best  only  from  choice  and  a human  incli- 
nation.” • 

23.  She  also,  in  connection  with  this  period  of  Tier  per- 
sonal history,  makes  some  remarks  which  seem  to  me  worth 
inserting  here,  on  the  subject  of  Livmo  by  the  moment. 
This  is  a subject  of  much  practical  consequence  to  those 
W'ho  aim  to  live  continually  with  God.  She  remarka^  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  whole  rule  of  conduct  to  a soul  which  is 
wholly  devoted  to  God,  is  the  order  of  divine  providence. 
God's  providence  is  his  agency  in  events  made  known  in 
. • 27 
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time.  G)nsequently  every  successive  moment  some- 
thing which  tends  to  indicate  hfe  will. 

‘‘  If  the  soul,”  she  says,  “ faithfully  gives  itself  up  to  the 
will  of  Grod,  as  thus  made  known  in  his  providential  order,-’ 
it  will  be  likely  to  do  all  things  right  and  well.  And  if, 
while  it  thus  gives  itself  up  to  God’s  will,  it  fully  believes  in 
promise  that  he  will  protect  those  who  confide  in  him, 
it  will  have  every  thing  it  wants,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
free  from  careu  This  is  the  true  life ; because  then  being 
in  harmony  witljhis  will,,  we  live  God  ; and  receiving 
every  thing  frodRiim,  in  the  exer^^  of  faith,  we  live  on 
Jiim.  God  l^Tes  is  of  his  own  will  and  his  own  order.” 

24.  “ Few  are  the  souls,”  she  adds,  “ that  give  themselves 
up  faithfully  to  God,  in  the  order  of  his  providence,  as  it  is 
developed  moment  hy  moment*  They  have  too  much  of  a 
wiU  of  their  own,  their  desires  run  out  too  strongly  in  vari-. 
ous  directions,  to  accept  readily  and  fully  that  ^ daily  hread^ 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  God’s  providence  now  presents. 
Sometimes  persons  get  out  of  the  position  of  the  present 
moment,  which  I may  properly  call  the  divine  moment^  by 
their  too  earnest  desires  to  do  good.  We  are  not  at  liberty 
to  do  good,  except  that  good  which  is  appropriate  to  the 
present  moment.  That  good,  which  is  good  in  itself  consid- 
ered, becomes  evil  by  being  placed  in  a wrong  position  ; be- 
cause it  is  good  done  inappropriately  and  in  violation  of 
God’s  arrangements,  ahd  therefore  at  the  expense  of  the 
highest  good,  namely,  conformity  to  the  divine  will. 

25.  “ It  is  here  that  we  find  the  occasion  of  so  many  falls 
by  Christians.  They  do  not  live  by  the  moment ; they  do 
not  make  soul  and  body  appropriate  to  God’s  time,  which  is 
the  present  time.  And  going  out  of  the  present  mom.en^ 
they  may  be  said  in  a certain  sense  to  go  out  of  God,  whose 
habitation  in  time,  considered  relatively  to  the  human  p^- 
ccption,  is  not  in  the  past,  which  is  gone^  nor  in  the  future 
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which  does  not  exists  but  the  divine  now.  Around  this 
heaven  constructed  centre,  all  commands  and  all  promises, 
and  all  effusions  of  grace,  and  all  the  helping  visits  of  unseen 
angels  cluster  together.  He  who  does  not  correctly  estimate 
the  present  moment,  in  the  calmness  of  inward  recollection, 
will  be  likely  to  find  himself  out  of  God’s  order,  and  thus 
fall  into  sin.  Through  a false  estimate  in  one  direction,  his 
desires  and  purposes  may  fall  below  the  line  of  duty ; and 
by  a false  estimate  in  another  direction,  taking  into  view 
relations  and  interests  which  are  not  appropriate  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  same  desires  and  purposes  may  become  so  in- 
tense, so  exaggerated,  so  wayward,  that  sin  there  also  ‘ lies 
at  the  door.’  But  when,  with  a heart  wholly  given  to  God 
and  in  the  exercise  of  faith,  we  live  in  the  present  moment, 
considered  in  itself  alone  and  in  its  necessary  and  just  rela- 
tions, all  goes  right  and  well. 

26.  “ This  appears  to  me  very  clear.  As  a dislocated 
bone,  out  of  the  place  in  which  the  economy  of  divine  wis- 
dom had  fixed  it,  gives  continual  pain  till  it  is  restored  to  its 
proper  order,  so  the  many  troubles  of  life  come  from  the 
soul’s  not  abiding  in  its  place,  and  not  being  content  with  the 
order  of  God,  and  with  what  is  afforded  in  that  order  yrow 
moment  to  moment.  If  men  rightly  knew  and  appreciated 
this  secret,  harmonizing  with  whatever  is,  viewed  in  its  di- 
vine relations,  no  voice  of  murmur  would  be  heard  in  tli^ 
heart,  and  no  cloud  of  rebellion  would  darken  on  their  brow. 
But,  alas,  instead  of  being  content  with  what  they  have,  they 
are  ever  wishing  for  what  they  have  not ; and  are  thus  un- 
happy under  a yoke  which  would  otherwise  be  easy  to  them ; 
while  the  soul  which  enters  into  the  present  moment,  viewed 
as  God’s  moment,  and  estimated  therefore  in  the  divine  light, 
is  already  in  the  sweet  peace  of  Paradise. 

“ Whence  comes  it;  that  we  often  find  persons,  who  are 
poor  and  suffering,  experiencing,  nevertheless,  great  content- 
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ment ; while  princes  and  potentates,  who  abound  to  profu-  * 
sion,  are  often  wretched  and  unhappy  ? is  because  the 
man  who  is  not  satisfied  with  the  dispensations  of  the  pres- 
ent moment,  and,  consequently,  is  not  content  with  what  he 
now  has,  will  never  be  without*  craving  desires  ; and  be  whe 
is  the  prey  of  such  unsatisfied  desires,  can  never  be  content, 
can  never  be  happy.  It  is  the  ordef^  of  GW,  received  just 
as  it  presents  itself,  and  with  a heart  fully  acquiescent,  which 
renders  the  saints  in  heaven  infinitely  content  and  happy, 
though  very  unequ^  in  glory. 

27.  Souls  in  the  natural  life,  and  even  those  whidi  are 
partially  sanctified,  have  various  strong  and  ardent  desires^ 
running  in  various  directions;  but  the  desires  of  souls,  which 
are  truly  sanctified,  are  consummated  in  the  divine  moment* 
Some  persons  have  desires  which  aifi  very  good  in  themr 
selves,  such  as  the  desire  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  God; 
others  have  a strong  desire  for  the  salvation  of  particular 
individuals  among  their  neighbors ; and  others  again  have 
a strong  desire  to  see  Gk>d  revealed  in  his  glory.  All  this 
is  excellent ; but  he,  who,  without  having  any  one  of  these 
desires,  nevertheless  desires  what  God  would  have  him  de- 
sire at  the  present  moment^  is  infinitely  more  content,  and 
glorifies  God  more.  God  is  as  indexible  in  subjecting  good 
desires  to  his  own  order,  and  in  requiring  their  develop^ 
ment  in  his  own  way,  as  he  is  in  repressing  evil  desires* 

A man  is  far  from  experiencing  the  full  grace  of  God,  who  ^ 
desires  martyrdom,  but  is  restless  under  the  yoke  of  divine 
providence,  which  places  martyrdom  beyond  his  reach,  and 
requires  him  to  glorify  God  in  the  humblest  and  most  retired 
avocations  of  life.  The  true  desire,  the  right  desire,  is  that 
which  comes  in  the  divine  order;  and  the  divme  order 
can  never  be  known  and  appreciated,  except  in  connection  . 
with  a knowledge  of  the  developments  of  the  present  mo- 
ment. At  one  time  the  Apostle  Paul  made  tente  in  God’a 
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order;  at  another  time,  he  preached  eloquently  on  Mara 
Hill,  at  Athens,  in  the  same  divine  order  ; but  in  both  cases  he 
glorified  God  equally.  If  we  are  right  in  motive,  and  right 
in  place,  exercising  all  the  requisite  faith  in  God  at  the 
same  time,  all  will  be,.well.” 

28.  ^ucli  are  the  remarks,  expanded  and  illustrated  a 
little,  in  order  that  they  might  be  the  more  clearly  under- 
stood, which,  with  an  insight  hardly  more  religious  than  it  is 
philosophic,  she  makes  on  this  interesting  subject.  Acting 
on  the  principles,  which  she  thus  lays  down,  she  had  reason 
to  think,  that  the  order  of  God,  which  is  only  another  name 
for  the  providence  of  God,  which  had  hitherto  rendered  her 
afflicted  and  wandering  life  a wonder  to  herself,  called  her 
once  more  to  depart.  The  following  stanza  from  one  of  her 
poems,  may  be  regarded  as  expressive  of  her  feelings  at  this 
time. 

“ Father  adored ! Thy  holy  will  be  done  j 
Low  at  thy  feet  1 lie ; ‘ 

Thy  loving  chastisement  I would  not  shun, 

Nor  from  thine  anger  fly. 

My  heart  is  weak,  but  weaned  from  all  beside, 

And  to  thy  will  resigned,  whatever  betide.”  ♦ 


* Select  Poems  of  Madame  Guyon,  translated  into  English,  Church- 
hill’s  edition. 


27* 
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Season  of  retirement.  Commences  toriting  her  larger  Treatises  on 
religious  experience.  Her  workj  entitled  Spiritual  Torrents. 
Feelings  with  which  she  commenced  this  work.  Origin  of  its 
name.  The  progress  of  the  soul  compared  to  torrents  descending 
from  the  mountains.  Abstract  of  some  of  its  leading  doctrines. 
Degrees  of  faith.  Inward  crucifixion.  The  N^w  Life,  or  the 
state  of  the  sovdy  when  it  has  been  subja^ed  fully  to  the  process 
of  inward  crucifixion.  Remarks  upon  the  style  of  this  work. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  the  year  1683,  during  her  resi- 
dence at  Thonon,  that  she  first  began  to  add  to  her  other 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  religion,  attempts  at  prolonged  and 
formal  Treatises  on  the  subject  of  religious  experience.  She 
was  at  that  time  a resident  in  the  House  of  the  Ursulines. 
TV^rn  down  with  the  fatigues  of  continual  conversation,  she 
gave  out  word  that  she  stood  in  need  of  retirement,  and  that 
she  would  not  see  company  for  a number  of  days.  She  was 
enabled  to  carry  her  purpose  into  effect ; but  she  says,  that 
it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  people  would  consent  to 
leave  her  in  repose  even  for  a short  time.  In  this  season 
of  religious  retirement,  rendered  necessary  by  her  poor 
health  and  continual  labors,  she  had  very  full  and  joyous 
communion  with  God.  “ It  was  then,”  she  says,  “ that  I let 
myself  be  consumed  with  love  all  the  day  long.” 

2.  During  this  retirement,  endeavoring  to  ascertain,  as 
she  naturally  would,  in  what  way  she  could  most  glorify 
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Him,  who  was  the  sole  object  of  her  love,  it  occurred  to  her, 
that  in  those  periods  when  physical  debility  would  not  allow 
labors  of  a different  kind,  she  might  do  something  more  with 
her  pen.  The  suggestion,  which,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  she  thouglit  she  could  justly  regard  as  coming 
from  a divine  source,  caused  her  not  only  serious  delibera- 
tion, but  some  trial  of  mind.  But  as  soon  as  she  became 
satisfied  that  it  was  God’s  will,  she  no  longer  hesitated.  She 
felt  that  in  some  respects  she  was  unqualified  for  an  under- 
taking so  important ; but  she  was  willing,  in  this  as  in  other 
things,  to  do  whatever  God  had  given  her  the  power  to  do. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances,  that  she  commenced  her 
religions  work,  entitled  the  Spiritual  Torrents. 

“ When  I first  took  up  my  pen  for  this  purpose,”  she  says, 
“ I knew  not  the  first  word  I should  write.  The  subject 
was  dark  and  mysterious  before  me.  But  when  I began,  it 
gradually  opened  to  my  mind  ; suitable  considerations  pre- 
sented themselves  readily  and  abundantly.  Feeling  relieved 
and  strengthened  in  relation  to  the  duty,  which  Providence 
had  thus  imposed  upon  me,  I was  enabled  to  write  an  entire 
treatise  on  the  principle  of  Faith,  considered  in  its  inward 
and  sanctifying  action.  I ' illustrated  some  of  the  leading 
ideas  of  the  work,  which  describes  the  progress  of  the  soul 
from  the  commencement  of  its  inward  life  to  its  union  with 
God,  by  a reference  to  streams  or  torrents  flowing  from 
mountain  tops,  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  and  with  greater 
or  less  directness,  and  mingling  at  last  in  the  ocean.” 

3.  It  is  this  allusion  to  streams  or  torrents,  and  the  illus- 
trations she  employs  from  that  source,  which  gives  name  to 
the  work.  The  comparison  is  suggested,  partly  by  its  own 
appropriateness,  and  partly  by  a passage  in  the  prophet 
Amos,  5th  chapter,  and  24th  verse,  — “But  let  judgment 
run  down  as  waters,  and  righteousness  as  a mighty  stream,^* 
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In  the  French  and  Latin  translations  of  the  passage,*  which 
she  would  naturally  consult  in  her  examinations  of  it,  the 
words  Torrens  and  Torrent  take  the  place  of  the  word 
stream  in  the  English  translation.  ^ Let  righteousness  ittil 
down  as  a mighty  torrent.** 

4.  Some  of  the  principles  of  this  work,  which  is  written 
with  great  vigor  of  imagination  and  of  langui^e,  although  de-  . 
ficient  in  some  degree  in  logical  development,  are  as  follows : 

(1.)  Souls,  coming  as  they  do  from  Grod,  who  is  the  great 
ocean  of  life  that  gives  all  and  receives  all,  have  an  instinc- 
tive and  strong  tendency,  when  that  element,  of  moral  and 
religions  life,  which  they  have  lost  by  the  Fall,  is  restored 
to  them  by  divine  grace,  to  return  again  and  mingle  in 
eternal  union  with  that  divine  source  from  which  they  capie. 

(2.)  And  this  tendency  to  re-union  depends  upon  nature^ 
as  well  as  upon  origin^  Gody  fnnn  whom,  the  $oul  cam^ 
and  in  whose  likenem  it  is  made,  is  holy.  Holiness  loves 
holiness.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  And  just  in  proportion 
as  the  fallen  soul  is  restored  by  divine  grace  and  made  holy, 
precisely  in  that  degree,  and  on  the  ground  of  a likeness  of 
nature,  is  there  a tendency  to  unite  with  Gk>d,  who  is  all 
holy.  And  the  tendency  is  muttial ; existing  on  the  part  of 
Grod,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  creature. 

(3.)  But  the  instinct  of  return,  which  exists  in  the  soul 
so  soon  as  it  is  truly  the  subject  of  the  divine  operation,  and 
resumes  anything  of  the  divine  nature,  is  different  in  differ- 
ent persons.  This  is  illustrated  by  streams  or  torrents,  that 
comeRjlpwn  from  the  mountiuns.  From  the  ocean  they 
came to  the  ocean  they  are  returning.  Bighteousness 


♦ Amos,  24.  — Latik  — Bevelabitar  quasi  aqua  judicium,  et  justitia 
quasi  Tobkens  fobtis. 

Fbench  — Jugemens  se  manifesterout  comme  de  I’eau,  et  justice  cn 
fa^on  d^un  obos  Tobbebt. 
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sliall  i)ow  on  a mighty  stream*  But  all  streams  do  not 
flow  alike. 

(4.)  Some  torrents,  which  may  be  regarded  as  represent- 
ing one  class  of  regenerated  souls,  are  feeble  in  their  begin- 
ni^.  They  acquire  strength ; but  they  do  it  gradually  and 
slowly.  Sometimes  they  meet  with  an  impediment,  a rock 
^er  some  other  obstacle,  which  obstructs  their  progress  for  a 
^ and  makes  them  no  better  than  a standing  pool.  When 

they  have  escaped  from  this  impediment,  they’ still  retiun 
their  former  characteristics ; and  wind  onward  circuitoasly 
and  slowly.  They  are  not  altogether  without  life,  and  with<* 
^ out  utility.  Here  and  there  their  banks  are  green ; and  a 
few  scattered  flowers  drink  refreshment  from  their  waters. 
After  a while  they  depart  from  sight ; peiimps  their  inoon^ 
siderable  waters  are  dissipated  and  drunk  up  in  the  wide 
expanse  of  some  arid  plain.  Perhaps  they  pass  on  and  are 
lost  in  some'  other  larger  river,  or  ar#  mingled  and  lost  in 
the  bosom  of  some  lake.  They  do  not  reach  the  ocean. 

(5.)  Other  torrents,  which  represent  another  class  of  re- 
generated souls,  seem  to  start  from  a fuller  fountain,  and 
more  rapidly  to  acquire  increase.  As  they  advance  onward 
towards  the  sea,  they  expand  into  rivers.  Many  ai:e  the 
vessels,  larger  and  smaller,  which  they  bear ; rich  is  the 
merchandise  which  floats  upon  them ; but  freighted  with 
goods  both  from  heaven  and  from  earth,  they  seem  to  grow 
sluggish  in  their  own  opulence.  The  impulse  which  bears 
them  on  to  the  great  deep,  slumbers.  And,  winding  here, 
and  there,  they  empty  themselves  at  last  into  some  hjiy,  or 
sound,  or  other  arm  of  the  sea,  and  there  are  lost.  V 

(6.)  All  have  a tendency  to  the  sea;  but  with  much 
variety  of  impulse  atid  progress.  And,  accordingly,  she  goes 
on  to  state,  that  there  are  other  torrents,  which  represent 
another  class,  namely,  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousneesy  who  cannot  and  will  not  be  satisfied  dll^  their 
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souls  are  brought  into  the  most  intimate  union  with  God. 
If  these  torrents  are  turned  from  their  course  by  any  ob- 
stacle, they  resume  it  as  soon  as'  possible,  and  by  the  nearest 
possible  direction.  If  they  meet  with  obstacles  so  extensive 
as  to  stop  them  entirely,  they  do  not  become  inert  and  stag- 
nant, but  they  get  strength  moment  by  jnument,  accumulating 
wave  upon  wave,  till  they  pass  triumphantly  over  them. 
They  bear  their  treasures ; but  they  will  ^not  stop.  They 
nourish  the  flowers  upon  their  banks ; but  they  leaye  them 
to  shine  in  their  beauty  and  fragrance,  and  pass  on.  They 
are  not  satisfied,  till  they  reach  and  mingle  with  the  great 
ocean.  There  they  are  made  one  with  the  water  of  waters ; 
they  become  a part  of  it ; vast  navies  float  upon  its  bosom ; 
the  world’s  commerce  passes  over  it. 

(7.)  It  is  an  illustration  of  this  kind,  whether  more  or 
less  rhetorically  and  theologically  appropriate  we  will  not 
undertake  to  say,  wbtch  gives  name  to  the  book.  Afler  this 
general  introduction,  we  come  to  the  principles  of  it.  And 
one  is,  which  has  already  been  referred  to,  that  there  are 
some  souls,  (those  in  particular  who  are  represented  in  the 
third  class,)  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  inspires  the  desire 
of  progress  very  distinctly  and  powerfully,  who  hunger  and 
thirst  to  be  holy,  who  cannot  and  will  not  rest  till  their 
hearts  and  their  wills  were  made  one  with  God.  Their 
tendency  is  to  the  Divine  Centre  or  God,  in  distinction  from 
the  Personal  centre,  or  Self.  Those  who  are  in  the  Divine 
Centre,  harmonizing  as  they  do  with  God  himself,  are  both 
righ^^d  safe.  Those,  who  are  in  the  centre  of  Self,  are 
not  am  cannot  be  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

(8.)  The  centsal  principle  of  the  Divine  Mind  is  its 
WILL.  Its  will,  philosophically  considered,  encircles,  embod- 
ies, and  concentrates  the  whole.  The  centre  of  the  human 
mind,  constructed  originally  after  the  image  of  the  Divine 
Mind,  is  the  will  also.  And,  accordingly,  when  the  human 
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will  becomes  entirely  harmonious  with  the  divine  will,  the 
human  centre  is  lost  and  made  one  in  the  divine  centre. 

Like  the  mystic  writers  generally,  like  Cudworth  and 
Leighton  among  English  writers,  the  authoress  of  the  Spir- 
itual Torrents,  insists  much  upon  the  harnipny  of  the  human 
and  Divine  Mind.  This  is  her  mode  of  expression  ; a mode 
of  expression,  which,  when  properly  understood,  not  only 
conveys  the  highest  religious  truth,  but  is  based,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  upon  a correct  mental  philosophy.  Sin  is  only  an- 
other name  for  divergency  from  God,  who  is  the  Truth  and 
the  Good.  When  we  recognize  the  great  truth,  that  our 
life  is  from  Gk)d,  and  accept  his  appointed  way  of  return 
through  Christ  our  mediatorial  sacrifice,  and  cease  to  be 
divergent  by  becoming  one  with  him,  then  we  cease  to  sin. 
And  this  is  always  the  case  when  the  human  will  is  entirely 
in  harmony  with  the  divine  will. 

(9.)  A distinction  is  to  be  made  between  a will  which  is 
perfectly  harmonious,  and  a will  which  is  merely  submissive. 
A merely  submissive  will  is  one  which  is  brought  into  that 
position  by  the  sentiment  of  duty.  We  speak  now  of  a will, 
of  which  submission,  and  nothing  more  than  submission,  can 
be  predicated.  A will,  entirely  harmonious,  on  the  contrary, 
carries  with  it  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  conscience.  The 
will  of  an  obedient  servant,  who  does  what  he  is  bound  to 
do,  is  submissive.  The  will  of  the  affectionate  son,  who 
not  only  does  what  he  is  bound  to  do,  but  loves  to  do  it, 
is  not  only  submissive  but  is  harmonious,  is  not  only 
concordant,  but  is  one.  The  servant  is  in  union  by  the 
agreement  of  relations ; the  son  is  in  union  by  the  agree- 
ment of  nature.  The  one  is  in  union,  because  as  a moral 
being  he  is  not  at  1k{berty  to  do  otherwise  than  he  does ; the 
other  is  in  union,  because  his  desires  correspond  with  his 
moral  sentiments^  and  his  aiFections  accept  and  ratify  what 
his  conscience  dictates.  So  that  when  Madame  Guyon  in- 
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gists  so  moch  as  she  does  on  a perfect  lai^n  with  the  divine 
will  as  the  highest  result  of  Chrisliaii  experience,  she  means 
something  more  than  that  nnion  of  the  will,  which  consists 
in  a mere  eessatiim  flx>m  rebettpoi ; ^she  meaps  an  union 
mnde$  the  ^§art  taith  it^  ^ 

(10.)  And  then  the  question  comes.  How  it  this  harmony 
to  be  broeght  about ; a harmony,  which  places  the  centre  of 
all  human  wills  in  the  centre  of  the  Ete^al  Will  ? And  the 
answer  is,  just  in  proportion  as  we  dislodge  the  h^aa  life 
from  its  own  centre,  which  is  Self,  it  has  a tendency,  by  the 
law  of  its  own  nature,  to  seel  the  True  Centre,  which  is 
Gk)d.  * Hut  what  is  it  for  the  human  life  to  be  loosened  and 
dislodged  from  ita  own  centre  ? It  is  to  reci^ize,  ia.  every- 
thing which  is  appropriate  and  necessary  to  it,  its  entire 
dependence  on  God,  and  to  be  willing  to  receive  every  sueh 
thing  in  God’s  way,  in  God’s  time,  and  on  God’s  conditiobs. 
And  in  the  first  place  it  most  renounce  salvation  from  itself, 
in  order  that  it  may  receive  salvation  from  God  through 
Christ  And  theif,  in  the  exercise  of  the  same  self-renun- 
ciation in  which  it  receives  forgiveness  for  past  sins,  it  must 
be  willing  to  receive  also  its  strength,  its  wisdom,  its  moral 
and  religious  goo^i  what  may  be  called  its  daily  sptrihud 
bread,  from  God^  living  upon  the  Divine  Fountain  which 
fiows  unceasing  to  those  who  are  willing  to  receive  life  from 
the  Diving  Life,  through  the  (deration  of  the  H<dy  Ghost 
dwelling  in  the  soul. 

(11.)  And  it  is  here  that  the  strug^e  begins  ; it  is 
here  that  the  struggle  is  ctotinued.  When  mbn  begin  to 
see  thaft  they  are  lost  otU  of  God^  and  when  God  implants 
within  them  the  instinct  of  ^tum,  and  they  begin  to  put 
forth  their  .hands  and  to  struggle  in  the  l*%ht  direction,  they 
then  begin  to  feel,  and  not  till  then,  the  strength  'of  the 
chains  which  bind  them.  The  first  struggle  is  to  renounce 
all  fondness  and  all  claim  for  i^ency  and  merit  in  the  mat- 
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ter,  of  their  salvation  from  Ihe  penaltj  of  their  past  sins. 
So  that  the  first  crucifixioo  of  self  begins  at  the  cross  of 
Christ. 

TefriblO  i/r  the  struggle*  <^ntim^  at  this  point.  God 
tan  never  yield,  because,  beinff  the  Eternal'  Truths  and  hav- 
ing all  truths  especiafiy  all  moral  truth,  embodied  a»  it  were, 
and  realized,  ^nd  made  a tree  fife  in  himself,  he  never  can 
violate  the  truth.  It  is  an  eternal  truth,  or  if  it  be  preferred, 
it  is  an  eternal  law  in  morals,  — the:  opposite  of  which  is  an 
eternal  falsehood,  because  it  never  was  apd  never  can  be 
the  law,  — thaV  where  there  fs  crim^  there  must  h®  sufiering. 
And  sufiering  i^hich  attends  upoti  crime  and  is  the  rwcessary 
r^ndt  of^crimey^  ndt  merely  sufiering,  blit  i^  retribution,  is 
punishment.  Thfs  relhtion  of  crime  and  punishment  God 
can  never  alter,  unless,  by  an  arbitrary  act,  he  can  change 
right  into  wrong  and  wrong  4nto  right,  w^hich  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the*yery  idea  of  God.  God,  therefore,  in  the 
person  of  his  feon,  not  only  knowing  but  realizing  in  him- 
self the  immutability  of  the  requisitions  of  the  law,  took  the 
penalty  of  its  violation  on  himself,  in  order  that  man,  who 
had  incurred  the  penalty  by  sin,  might  be  forgiven.  And  it 
was  not  merely  an  exhibited  or  appareni  sufiering,  which 
God  ‘‘  manifested  in*  the  fiesh  ” endured  ; not  a mere  speeta^ 
de ; but  a real  sufiering.  God,  therefore,  because  He  cannot 
possibly  meet  him  on  any  other  ground  or  ii4^fay  other 
place,  unless  he  meets  him  as  a righteous  judge,  meets  man 
in  the  cross  of  Christ  ; — He  m^ts  him  on  Calvary  and  not 
on  Sinai.  And  the  first  act  of  submission,  the  first  act  in 
which  man  recognizes  God  asHhe  Giver  of  the  true  life,  is, 
and  must  he  there. 

(12.)  But  this.ls  only  the  beginning  of  the  work.  The 
purchase  of  forgiveness  iu^  Christ  is  the  purchase  of  a new 
life;  and  all  additspqal  blessings  flow  through  him.  Man  is 
not  only  to  be  detached  from  !^s  own  Oentre  dn  the  matter 
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of  forgiveness ; but  ^ to  be  detached  from  the  same  centre, 
which  is  Self,  in  everything  else.  As  every  good  thing 
really  comes  from  Go<i ; so  every  good  thing  must  be  re- 
ceited  and  reco^ized  as  coming  ^m  hi|n  in  the  eXercise  of 
faith.  And  it  is  here  that  we  see  the  necessity  Of  inward 
crucifixion,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  must.be  conducted. 
The  soul  must  be  detached  from  everything,  on  w'hich  it 
rests  out  of  God. 

(1^.)  There  are  two  great  principles  on  which  this  result 
depends ; that  by  which,  in  the  language  of  Madame  Guyon, 
we  become  nothing  in  oi(f9dves^\>T  in  othei;  words,  which  will 
be  mone  likely  to  be  understood  at  the  pr^ent  time,  that 
by  wMch,  in  the  spirit  of*  self-renOuncelneni,  we  give  our- 
selves td  Gk>d  entirely,  in  an  act  of  uiil^efVed  consecration ; 
and  the  other  is,  that  we*  fully  believe  in  God  as  accepting 
the  ofifering  which  we  Imve  *l|lus  made.  And  it  is  here 
often,  that  we  find  the  exercise  and  .trial  of  our  faith. 
Strong  faith  is  requisite.  Relying  simply  upon  the  promise, 
which  is  given  and  pledged  to  all  thdSe  who  are  fully  coi|^- 
crated,  we  are  to  receive  God  as  our  God  and  portion,  ^ 
the  present  and  the  future,  in  all  that  he  pow  is,  and  in  all 
that  he  can  be  to  ps  in  time  to  come ; in  the  plan  of  salva- 
tion, in  the  administration  of  his  providences,  and  in  the 
“ daily  bread  ” of  his  grace,  dispensed  to  us  moment  by  nlo- 
ment.  And  He  becomes  to  us’in  this  way,^  not  only  all  that 
He  is  in  fact,  but  all  that  we  can  desire  him  to  he  ; because, 
relying  on  his  promises  as  virtually  the  substance  or  realiza- 
tion of  that  which  is  hoped  for,  we  find  our  deidres  already 
fulfilled  by  anticipation ; although  his  present  administration 
in  respect  to  us  may  be,  in  some  respects,  mysterious  and 
trying.  The  soul,  therefore,  which  is.  represented  by  the 
torrent,  that  rushes  onward  to  the  ocean  as  its  resting-place, 
and  IS.  not  satisfied  with  anything  sbo^Ujof  or  out  of  the 
ocean,  lays  itself  as -it  were,  jfe  the  first  place,  on  the  cdtar 
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of  s^rifice.  Its  language  is^  ^ I am  thine.  Make  me  what^ 
with  thine  asHiiancej  I desire  and  purpose  to  he/'  God,  in 
accepting  the  gift,  accomplishes  upon  it  that  for  which  it  was 
given. 

(14.)  It  ia  at  this  point  that  Madame  Gkiyon  begins  to  de- 
scribe accurately  and  minutely,  the  further  progsess  of  inward 
crucifixion  in  its  details.  ^In  doing  this,  she  does  not  rely 
upon  the  statements  of  other  experimental  writers,  with 
which  she  begai^  abovl  this  time  to  form  a more  general 
acquaintance ; but  seen^  to  h£vye  drawn  chiefly  from  what 
she  herself  had  passed  through,  and irom  what  s^e  had  wit- 
nessed in  othec  cases,  which  had  come  under  her  personal 
notice.  . • % 

I do  not  know  that  if  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  details  of 
this  part  of  her  work.  Th^  sure  certainly  very  interesting 
in  themselves,  and  are  cohv^ed  with  great  power  of  lan- 
guage. And  wha^  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  is,  that 
she  shows,  in  souls  that  are  prepared  fer  it  by  divine  grace, 
how^the  principle  of  Faith  develops  itself  step  by  step,  and 
it  higher  and  higher  degrees,  in  precise  accordance  with  the 
process  of  inward^  crucifixion.  Just  in  proportion  as  the 
soul  is  sundered  from  the  ties  which  bouiid  it  inordinately 
to  the  earth,  just  in  that  proportion,  it  increases  in  the 
strength  of  its  faith,  and  rises  into  harmony  with  God.  In 
fact,  sundered  from  the  world,  which  was  itsr  previous  source 
of  life,  it  could  not  live  without  fidth  in  that  which  is  sepa- 
rate from  the  world.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  general  view, 
that  she  describes  the  progress  of  the  inwftrd  life,  not  merely 
by  degrees  of  crucifixion,  but  chiefly  and  especially  by  cfe- 
grees  of  faith, 

(15.)  The  soul,^  the  first  degree  of  faith,  has  a true 
life  in  God,  but  not  a full  or  perfect  life.  The  soul,  in  this 
degree,  loves  Gk>d,  <but  it  adheres  too  strongly  and  takes 
too  much  delight  in  the  gifts  of  Ghxl  (meaning  here  the 
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external  gifts,  such  as  the  Conveniences  of  life  and  the 
fdeasures  of  society  and  friendship,)  considered  <u  separate 
from  God  himself  It  recognises  and  loves,  in  general, 
the  providences  of  God;  but  when  they  approach' very 
near  and  become  personally  very  afflictive,  it  is  apt  to 
show  something  of  restlessness  and  tinsubmiasion.  Com- 
bined with  a disposition  to  do  the  will  of  God,  there  is  too 
mudi  of  ^ empressement^  or  undue  eagerness  t6  do  it,  and 
not  enough  of  that  humility  and  qffletpess  of  spirit,  which 
waits  for  his  time  of  doing  it  It  performs  religious  duties, 
f and  loves  fo  perform  them ; bat  it  has  a choice  as  to  time 
/ and  place,  so  fixed  and  strongy  as  sometimes  to  be  out  of 
harmony  with  providential  arrangements,  and  to  interfere 
' with  other  duties. 

(16.)  In  the  second  and  other  hi^er  degrees  of  faith,  as 
she  describes  the  mind*s  spiritaal  progress,  the  soul,  in  un- 
dergoing the  process  of  inwa^  crucifixionfheoomes  detached 
from  these  faults  and  sins.  But  there  still  remain  others. 
The  soul,  for  instance,  in  this  stage  of  its  progress,  rests 
more  or  less  upon  a human  arm ; — human  opinions,  which 
are  adverse  to  its  course,  cause  it  trouble ; human  approba- 
tion and  human  applause  sometimes  give  it  strength,  which 
would  be  better  if  it  came  directly  from  God.  But  God, 
operaUng  by  outward  processes  in  carrying  on  the  wori^  of 
inward  crucifixsofi,  takes  away  one  prop  after  another,  smit- 
ing the  arm  of  humanity  which  takes  the  place  of  the  divine 
arm,  till  the  soul  (whidi  it  cannot  do,  without  an  in<aease 
of  faith  corresponding  to  the  facts  and  process  ef  such  in- 
ward crucifixion,)  rests  solidly  upon  the  great  Centre,  and 
upon  that  centre  alone. 

(17.)  Again,  the  soul  has  its  virtue^  perhaps  high  and 
^inent  virtues ; its  good  intentions,  its  patience,  its  benevo- 
lence, its  truth,  its  temperance,  its  grea^  number  of  outward 
good  works.  But  when,  in  the  exerdse  of  its  virtues. 
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whether  inward  or  outward,  it  has  done  something  right  and 
good,  something  for  itself  or  its  neighbor,  it  sometimes  feels 
an  emotion  of  self-gratulation,  and  is  inclined  to  take  a little 
merit  to  itself.  It  perceives  this  disposition  and  laments  it ; 
but  has  not  as  yet  gained  the  victory  over  it.  But  God  in 
his  providence  smites  all  such  feelings,  which  are  obviously 
drawn  from  a wrong  source,  and  are  hostile  to  the  true  in- 
ward life ; until  it  perceives  and  realizes  at  length,  in  the 
exercise  of  a truer  and  higher  faith,  that  its  good  feelings 
are  from  God,  and  that  they  are  good  only  so  far  as  they 
come  from  him  alone* 

(18.)  And  there  is  yet  a higher  degree  of  faith,  which  is 
brought  into  exercise  in  connection  with  a still  more  intimate 
and  deeper  experience  of  inward  crucifixion.  It  is  some- 
times the  case,  that  souls,  in  the  experience  of  God’s  favors, 
are  perverted  by  the  very  gifts  which  they  receive  from  his 
hand.  They  mistake  the  gift  for  the  Giver,  the  joy  for  Him 
who  is  the  source  of  their  joy.  And  God  then,  if  he  has 
determined  to  sanctify  this  soul,  so  orders  his  providences, 
as  to  render  it  the  subject  both  of  inward  and  outward  sor- 
row^ ; and  in  such  a degree  and  such  a manner,  that  he  will 
appear  to  it  to  have  entirely  withdrawn  his  favors.  This  is 
a very  trying  situation.  It  is  impossible  for  the  soul  to  live 
in  it  for  any  length  of  time,  without  the  experience  of  a very 
high  degree  of  faith.  The  soul  that  can  stand  this  test,  that 
can  drink  the  bitterness  of  this  cup,  especially  when  it  is 
offered  without  any  mitigating  ingredient,  cannot  have  any- 
thing less  than  an  assured  faith  ; a faith,  which  fully  puri- 
fies the  heart,  and  overcomes  the  world.  He  who  has  this 
confidence  in  God,  is  necessarily  the  friend  of  God  accord- 
ing to  the  promise,  and  cannot  be  separate  from  him,  either 
in  the  affections  or  the  will.  It  is  from  that  moment  that 
the  death  of  nature  is  experienced ; w^hich  is  nothing  else 
than  the  cessation  of  all  wTong  and  inordinate  desires  and 
28* 
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purposes,  and  entire  union  with  God  in  eveiything  that  he 
loves  and  everything  that  he  wills.  Thus  is  the  declara- 
tion of  Scripture  made  true ; Whatsoever  is  bom  of  God, 
overcometh  the  world ; and  this  is  the  victory  that  wercom-- 
eOi  the  worlds  even  our 

(19.)  When  all  that  separated  from  God  is  taken  away, 
when  every  inordinate  desire  has  undergone  the  process  of 
excision,  so  as  to  be  reduced  into  its  place,  Imd  to  be  put 
into  entire  position  and  agreement,  with  the  (me  great  and 
over-ruling  desire  of  conformity  to  GU>d*s  will,  then  begins  the 
new  life  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  terms.  The  soul  no 
longer  possesses  anything  which  it  calls  its  own ; but  may 
rather  be  spoken  of  as  a wkject^  and,  instead  of  possessing, 
may  be  said  to  be  possessed  by  another ; God  himself  comes 
to  it,  and  dwells  in  it,  as  in  his  Holy  Temple.  It  4b  not  only 
obedient  to  God,  which  is  a high  state  oi  grace,  even  when 
it  costs  considerable  effort  to  render  obedience ; but  its  obe- 
dience is  rendered  in  such  a manner,  so  promptly  and  so 
lovingly,  that  God  may  be  said  to  be  its  life.  The  soul  has 
become  nothing  in  itself;  but  it  has  gained  all  ti^ngs  out  of 
itself  Disrobed  of  the  life  of  nature,  it  is  clothed  with  the 
life  of  grace.  It  has  lost  the  inspiration  and  life  of  the  crea- 
ture, but  it  has  gained  the  life  of  God. 

(20.)  And  mow  all  that  has  God  in  it,  (and  there  is  noth- 
ing which  has  hot  God  in  it  except  sin,)  is  its  delight.  The, 
sky  expands' with  a purer  beauty;  the  flower  opens  with  a 
sweeter  fragrance ; in  the  forest,  and  on  the  river’s  baidis,  it 
finds  food  for^  contemplation  and  holy  love  ; it  rejoices  with 
those  who  rejoice,  and  weeps  with  those  who  weep ; it  is 
young  and  buoyant  with  the  child,  and  wise  and  reverent 
with  the  aged ; everything  in  human  life  is  dear  to  it ; it 
pities  and  forgives  its  enemies ; like  Him,  who  is  embodied 
in  it,  it  does  good  ts^the  evil  and  unthankful ; tears  are  dried 
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at  its  approach ; and  smiles  bloom  like  roses  at  the  presence 
of  its  loveliness. 

(21.)  Those  who  have  never  experienced  the  transforma- 
tions of  thmoughly  sanctifying  grace,  know  but  little  of  the 
purity,  the  peace,  and  the  blessedness  of  such  a soul.  It  has 
but  little  to  say  of  itself ; it  has  no  dreams,  no  visions,  no 
ecstasies.  We  mean  to  say,  that  it  makes  no  account  of 
them,  separate  from  God.  It  lives  by  faith  and  not  by  sight. 
Believingy  it  asks  nothing  more.  Its  new  life  is  all  natural 
to  it ; a life  which  lives  and  acts  of  itielfy  without  calculation 
and  withoiit  effort  It  is  humble  without  knowing  or  speak- 
ing of  its  humility ; it  is  divinely  wbe  without  analyzing  its 
wisdom ; it  is  full  of  kindness  and  love,  apparently  without 
any  consciousness  how  kind  and  loving  it  is.  It  worships 
God  even  without  formally  thinking  of  God,  because  the 
KINGDOM  OF  GOD  IS  WITHIN  IT.  ItS  TEA  is  TEA,  and  itS 
NAT  is  NAT,  without  suspicion.  It  is  not  more  full  of  faith, 
than  it  is  Ml  of  holy  simplicity.  It  is  like  a little  child.  It 
is  an  infant  Jesus.  1 

(22.)  Such  are  some  of  the  doctrines  of  this  interesting 
work.  It  is  a work,  which  is  writtei>  with  much  vigor  and 
truth  of  conception,  and  with  much  freshness  and  strength 
of  style ; although  a practised  master  of  style  would  more 
carefully  adjust  the  position  of  ideas ; in  other  words,  would 
adopt  an  arrangement  more  logically  symmetrical.  The 
terms,  in  which  she  describes  the  successive  and  deeply 
trying  steps  of  a thorough  inward  crucifixion,  remind  one 
strongly  of  her  own  personal  history.  She  describes  in  a 
great  degree,  though  not  exclusively,yr(w»  herself.  And  this, 
while  it  contributes  to  the  interest  of  the  work,  constitutes  in 
reality  one  of  its  defects,  considered  as  a work  to  be  read 
and  followed  by  others.  It  would  not  be  entirely  safe,  to 
take  the  experience  of  any  one  individual  in  all  its  particu- 
lars, as  the  precise  mode  of  the  divine  operation  in  all  other 
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cases.  The  traUi  of  her  inward  experience,  (that  is  to  say, 
the  truth*  or  reality  of  the  great  principles  invi^Ted  in  it,)  » 
permahent ; but  the  mode  or  manner  of  it,  in  some  respects, 
may  differ  in  different  mdividuals.  It  may  be  proper  to 
add  further,  that  she  was  oonstkotllmally  imaguuttive.  Con- 
sequently viewing  things  in  a clear  and  stfong  light,  she 
expresses  herself  more  strongly  than  a person  with  less  im- 
agination would  be  likely  to  da  Her  expressions,  therefore, 
especially  when  compared  wkh  what  she  says,  from  time  to 
time,  in  other  places,  can  sometimes  justly  be  received  in  a 
modified  sensa  The  work  can  justly  be  considered,  how- 
ever, whatever  criticisms  it  may  be  proper  to  make  upon  it, 
as  a very  valuable  and  remarkable  oootribution  to  the  docu- 
ments of  religious  experience,  especially  in  the  highestibrms 
in  which  it  seems  to  be  reidused  in  this  lifa 
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Leaves  Thonon  for  Turin  in  the  summer  of  1684,  Mount  Cenis. 
Her  feelings  at  this  lime.  Persons  that  accompanied  her.  Cir- 
cumstances which  led  her  to  go  to  Turin,  Marchioness  of  Prunai, 
Her  joumeg  through  the  Pass  of  Mount  Cenis,  and  her  reception 
at  Turin.  Labors  at  Turin.  State  of  her  religious  feelings.  Her 
efforts  by  means  of  written  correspondence.  Letter  of  advice  to  a 
young  preacher.  Of  Dreams.  The  Dream  of  the  sacred  island. 
Dream  of  the  beautiful  bird.  Remarks  on  the  prayer  of  silence. 

Obliged,  under  the  circumstances  which  have  been  men* 
tioned,  to  leave  Thonon,  where  she  had  been  the  insUiiment 
in  the  hands  Otf  God  of  accomplishing  so  much  good,  she  de- 
cided for  various  reasons,  to  attempt  to  reach  the  chj  of 
Turin.  This  citj,  the  capital  of  Piedmont,  is  situated  one 
hundred  and  thirtj-five  miles  southeast  from  the  city  of 
Geneva,  and  a little  more  than  that  distance  from  Thonon. 
Its  site  is  on  a vast  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  on  the  Ital- 
ian side,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Doria  and  Po. 

The  route  would  be,  I suppose,  from  Thonon  to  Cham- 
berri,  through  the  cities  of  Geneva  and  Anneci,  a distance, 
in  a scmtbwest  direction,  of  flfly-five  miles.  From  Cham- 
berri  it  would  lead  in  a southeast  direction,  through  Mdnt- 
meillant,  to  the  celebrated  Alpine  pass  of  Mount  Cenis,  and  * 
thence  to  the  town  of  Susa  and  the  city  of  Turin. 

Mount  Cenis  was  not  passable  then,  as  it  has  since  been 
rendered  by  the  efforts  of  the  French  government,  for  car- 
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riages ; but  those  who  went  over  it,  were  obliged  to  go  on 
foot  or  on  mules,  or  were  carried  in  litters  home  by  porters. 
A journey  under  such  circumstances,  along  frightful  preci- 
pices, and  over  mountains  piled  to  the  clouds,  accompanied 
too  by  the  unpleasant  reflection  that  those  who  were  prose- 
cuting it  had  no  home,  no  resting  place,  znMt  have  been 
exceedingly  trying  to  any  one  whose  mind  was  not  sustained 
by  strong  faith. 

2.  It  is  about  this  time,  that  we  find  the  following  terms, 
descriptive  of  her  feelings.  To  a m\nd  thus  sustained,  noth- 
ing seems  wonderful,  nothing  seems  impossible.  “ The  love 
of  God,”  she  says,  “ and  of  Gk>d  alone,  was  my  soul’s  great 
business.  I seemed  so  entirely  lost  in  GU>d,  as  to  have  no 
sight  of  myself  at  all.  It  seemed  as  if  my  heart  never  came 
out  of  that  Divine  ocean.  Oh ! loss,  which  is  the  Consum- 
mation of  happiness,  though  operated  through  crosses  and 
deaths  I I could  say  with  the  Apostle  Paul,  that  Christ  lived 
ia  me  ; and  that  I lived  no  more.  But  if  I was  thus  made 
one  with  him  in  nature,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I must  be 
made  one  with  him  in  suffering.  The  wordfe,  which  are 
found  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  were  deeply  impressed  upon 
my  mind.  ^The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  *to  lay  his 
head* 

“This  I have  since  experienced  in  all  its  extent,  having  no 
sure  abode,  no  refuge  among  my  fViends,  who  were  ashamed 
of  me,  and  openly  renounced  me  at  the  time  when  there  was 
a great  and  general  outcry  against  me ; nor  among  my  rela- 
tions, the  most  of  whom  declared  themselves  my  adversaries, 
anS  were  my  greatest  persecutors ; while  others  looked  on 
me  with  contempt  and  indignation.  My  state  began  to  be 
like  that  of  Job,  when  he  was  left  of  all.  Or  perhaps  I 
might  say  with  David,  ^ For  thy  sake  I have  home  reproach  ; 
shame  hath  covered  my  face  ; lam  become  a stranger  to  my 
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Irethren,  and  an  alien  unto  my  mother^ s children  ; a reproach 
to  mta  and  deepised  of  the  people'  '* 

3.  In  the  summer  of  1684,  so  far  as  can  now  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  scattered  and  somewhat  imperfect  state- 
ments in  this  part  of  her  history,  she  left  Thonon,  taking  the 
route  to  Turin  which  has  been  mentioned,  leading  through 
Chamberri,  the  valley  of  the  Maurienne,  and  over  Mount 
Cenis.  She  was  accompanied  by  Father  La  Combe,  her 
spiritual  Director,  who  was  obliged  to  leave  for  similar  rea- 
sons and  under  similar  circumstances ; by  another  ecclesi- 
astic of  high  standing  and  merit,  who  had  been  for  fourteen 
years  a teacher  in  theology,  but  whose  name  is  not  given ; 
and  by  a young  lad  from  France,  in  the  humbler  walks  of 
life,  who  had  been  apprenticed  to  some  mechanic  trade,  and 
who  was  probably  induced  to  accompany  them  for  religious 
reasons.  The  females  in  this  little  company  were  Madame 
Guyon  and  her  little  daughter,  whom,  thinking  she  could  not 
safely  or  properly  leave  her  to  another’s  care,  she  carried 
with  her  from  place  to  place,  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
maid-servants,  w'ho  came  with  her  from  France,  a poor  and 
humble  girl,  but  rich  in  that  unchangeable  faith  which  rests 
upon  inward  renouncement ; who  recognized  in  Madame 
Guyon  a spiritual  mother,  and  with  something  of  a martyr’s 
spirit  shared  in  her  wanderings  and  labors,  and  suffered  with 
her  in  her  long  imprisonments. 

The  men  were  carried  through  the  mountain  passes  on 
mules,  the  females  on  litters.  This  must  have  been  to 
Madame  Guyon  a toilsome  and  trying  journey.  She,  who 
but  a few  years  before  had  resided  amid  the  ease  and  ele- 
gances of  the  capital  of  France,  was  now  a wanderer,  with 
the  precipice  at  her  feet  and  the  avalanche  above  her  head. 
But  God  is  the  God  of  the  rock  and  of  the  mountains,  as 
well  as  of  the  cultured  field  and  valleys;  and  she  saw  in 
these  mighty  and  terrific  piles,  which  the  lightnings  had 
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smitten  bat  not  destroje^  wbidi  tbe  thunderd  had  struck 
but  never  removed  from  their  piacea,  an  emblem  o£  the 
strength  of  that  arm,  on  which  her  soul  rested. 

4.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  she  did  not  take 
this  course  at  the  instigations  of  self,  bt|t  under  the  intima- 
tions of  that  over-ruling  Providence,  which  bed  become  to 
her  the  rule  of  li^  God,  who  had  foreseen  the  necessity 
of  her  departure  from  Thonon,  had  prepared  her  a refuge  in 
Turin.  There  was  at  that  time  in  the  city  of  Turin,  a female 
of  distkiguidied  rank,  the  Marchioness  of  Pnmai,— a lady 
remarkable  alike  for  her*  position  in  society,  her  powers  of 
mind,  and  her  sincere  piety.  Her  brother  was  at  that  time 
the  principal  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  The 
Marchioness  had  been  a woman  of  sorrow,  havii^  been  }e^ 
a widow  at  an  early  f>eriod  of  life.  Owing  to  this,  or  to  this 
in  oonnectioa  with  other  ciromnstanoes,  which  aided  in  show- 
ing her  the  vanity  of  worldly  pleasures  and  honors,  she 
qaltod  the  nmse  and  splendor  of  the  Codri,  for  the  more 
silent  sadsfaction  of  a retired  life.  ^ This  lady,”  says  Mad- 
ame Guyon,  was  one  of  extraordinary  piety.  With  many 
things  in  her  situation,  whidi  m^t  have  furnished  induce- 
ments to  a different  course,  she  nevertheless  continued  a 
widow,  notwithstanding  repeated  offers  of  marriage.  Her 
great  object  in  doing  this  was,  that  she  might,  with  less  dis-, 
traction,  consecrate  herself  to  Christ  without  reserve  ?” 

5.  The  Marchioness  of  Prunai,  whose  intelligence  and 
means  of  correspondence  would  be  likely  to  keep. her  in- 
formed of  the  interesting  mavem^its  of  that  time,  especially 
those  of  a religious  nature,  fadd  heard  of  the  name  of  Mad- 
ame Guyon.  There  was*  a similarity  in  their,  respective 
situations,  which  could  not  fail  to  intmreSt  her.  The  position 
of  Madame  Guyon  in  .sodety,  her  early  widowhood,  her 
entire  consecration  to  Christ’s  cause,  her  self-d^iying  labors^ 
eorre^nding  in  so  many  respects  w|th  her  own  situation  and 
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hex  own  feelings,  touched  the  chord  of*  heart-felt  sympathy. 
Having  heard  of  the  sickness  of  Madame  Guyon  at  Thonon, 
at  a certain  timO,  and  of  the  troubles  which  were  likely  to 
await  her  there,  she,  of  her  own  accord,  sent  to  her  a letter 
by  express,  conveying  her  Christian  and  friendly  sympathy, 
and  inviting  her  to  come  to  Turin  and  to  take  up  a resi- 
dence with  herself  In  a subsequent  lettqr,  which  repeated 
the  invitation  and  urged  it  still  more  stnmgly,  she  indnded 
Father  La  Comhe  ; foreseeing,. probably,  thatjie  also  would 
be  likely  to  need  a place  of  refuge.  , ^ 

“As  the  invitation  was  given,”  says  Madame  Gfuyo^ 
“ without  any  anticipation  of  it,  imd  without  any  design  on 
our  part,  it  was  natural  and  reasonable  for  us,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  to  believe,  that  it  was  God’s  will 
for  us  to  go.  And  we  thought  it  might  be  the  means  of  his 
appointment,  seeing  ourselves  chased  on  the  one  side  and 
desired  on  the  other,  to  draw  us  put  of  the  reproach-  and 
persecution,  under  which  we  labored.”  ^ 

6.  It  was  under  these  ciroumstiahees,  that  |his  little  com- 
pany, with  the  world’s  curse  anS  with  God’s  blessing  upon 
them,  were  winding  their  way  through ‘'the  valleys  of  the 
Maurienne,  and  over  the  cliffs  of  Mount  Cenis,  and  along 
the  hanks  of  the  poria.  It  was  the  Lord,  who  casts  up  a 
highway  for  his  i%somed  people  to  walk  in,  that  directed 
their  steps.  They  were  received  at  Turin  by  the, Mar- 
chioness with  all  that  kindness  and  Christian  affection  which 
her  letters  had  led  them  to  expect.  La  Combe  remained 
here  but  a short  time.  He  received,  soon  after  his  arrival 
at  Turin,  an  invitation  from  the  iNshop  of  Verceil,  a consid- 
erable town  of  Piedmont,  about  forty  miles  distant  from 
Turin,  to  take  up  his  residence  there.  To  this  invitation, 
which  separated  his  field  of  labor  fnonn  that  of  Madame 
Guyon  for  a ticpe,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  accede. 

7.  It  would  seem  that  '{’urin  was  not  regarded  by  Mad- 
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ame  Gujon  as  a permanent  field  of  labor.  She  had  gone 
there  under  the  existing  circumstances,  because,  when  ^e 
found  herself  obliged  to  leave  Savoy  so  suddenly^  she  knew 
not  where  else  to  go.  It  was  a place,  therefore,  oi  refuge 
and  of  rest ; but  still  in  some  degree  a {dace  of  religious 
effort  Her  labors  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  with  persons 
who  held  a position  of  influence  in  the  religious  world. 

It  pleased  God,*’  she  says,  to  make  use  of  me  in  the 
conversion  of  two  or  three  ecclesiastics.  Attached  to  the 
prevalent  views  and  practices,  their  repugnance  to  the  doc- 
trines of  faith  and  of  an  inward  life,  was  at  first  great.  One 
of  these  personsf  when  he  .first  gained  a knowledge  of  my 
objects,  which  were  well  known  frmn  letters  which  had  been 
received  at  Turin,  vilified  me  very  mudi.  But  Gk)d  at 
length  led  him  to  see  his  errors,  and  gave  him  new  disposi- 
tions.” 

She  mentions  a number  of  incidents,  evhich  occurred  dur- 
ing her  residence  at  Turin ; having  relation,  in  part,  to  her 
domestic  situation  and  ail^g^ents,  and  partly  to  her  efforts 
for  the  religious  good  of  others.  As  they  are  not,  however, 
of  marked  importance,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  repeat 
them. 

8.  “ As  to  my  own  state  at  this  time  ” she  says,  “ it  is 
difficult  for  me  W describe  it.  Every  inward  motion,  origi- 
nafing^  firom  self,  seemed  to  bo  taken  away  and  lost ; so  much 
so,  that  all  the  soul’s  movements  and  actions  were  now  in 
Grod,  under  the  dominion  of  his  will,  and  entirely  in  union 
with  him ; the  soul  living  in  and  of  .GU>d,  as  the  body  lives 
in  and  of  the  air  it  breathes.  Nothing  entered  into  my  im- 
agination but  what  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  bring ; my  heart, 
as  it  seemed  to  me*,  was  pure;  my  wiliwas  firmly  estab- 
lished in  one  directKin.  Human  language  cannot  weU  de- 
scribe this  state.  Gk)d  only  Ipows  perfectly  what  it  is^ 
Souls,  who  are  in  this  state,  are  very  precious  in  the  sight 
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of  Godj  thoogh  outwardly  there  is  nothing  which  especially 
attracts  notice.  They  are  the  little  ones  of  the  earth ; — 
meek,  humble,  quiet.  Their  humility,  however,  does  not 
wholly  protect  them  from  the  world’s  opposition.  They  are 
not  unfrequently  the  objects  of  the  world’s  scorn  and  rage.” 

9.  The  writings  of  Madame  Guyon,  all  in  the  French 
language,  have  been  published  in  their  collected  form,  in 
forty  volumes.  Some  of  her  works,  published  separately 
from  the  rest,  and  particularly  her  Life,  have  passed  through 
numerous  editions.  It  was  but  a short  time  before  her  resi- 
dence at  Turin,  that  she  commenced  these  works,  by  writing 
the  treatise  on  religious  experience,  the  Spiritual  Torrents, 
of  which  we  have  already  given  some  account.  But  her 
labors  in  writing  were  not  limited  to  formal  treatises.  We 
should  do  injustice  to  her  desires  for  the  good  of  others  and 
to  her  labors,  if  we  did  not  refer  again  to  her  written  cor- 
respondence, as  one  of  the  meins  of  religious  influence, 
which  she  exercised.  , 

The  ease  and  vivacity  with  which  Madane  Guyon  wrote, 
and  the  effect  of  what  she  wrote  upgn  numerous  persons, 
were  remarkable.  At  Paris,  at  Gex,  at  Thonon,  at  Turin, 
At  home  and  abroad,  in  the  convent  and  the  prison,  her 
pen  was  constantly  employed.  It  is  hard]|r  possible  to  name 
a period  during  the  whole  course  of  her  life,  when  she  did  not 
keep  up  a wide  correspondent.  All  classes  of  persons,  no 
matter  how  high  or  how  low,  shared  in  her  labors  in  this 
way,  if  there  was  any  prospect  of  doing  them  good.  Five 
printed  volumes,  which  remain  to  us,  are  a sufficient  con- 
firmation of  what  has  now  been  said.  She  informs  us,  that 
she  received  many  letters  from:  Paris  during  her  residence 
at  Gex;  espeeiiafly  from  persons 'who  had  a reputation  for 
holiness.  Among  others,”  she  says^  “I  received  letters 
from  Mademoiselle  de.  lAmoignon.  Another  young  lady, 
who  had  access  to  my  answers  to  her,  was  so  moved  with 
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the  statements  made  in  them,  that  she  sent  me  a hundred 
pistoles  for  the  Religions  House  at  Gex  in  which  I resided ; 
letting  me  know  at  the  same  time,  that,  whenever  we  wanted 
money,  I had  only  to  write  to  her,  and  that  she  would  send 
me  all  I eould  desire.’* 

10.  Among  her  correspondents  we  find,  beside  her  spir- 
itual Directors,  M.  Bertot  and  Father  La  Combe,  both  of 
them  men  of  learning  and  piety,  the  names  of  Poiret,  a man 
celebrated  for  his  knowledge^  especially  in  the  mystic  or 
experimental  theology,  the  Abb4  de  Wattenvillo*  of  the  city 
of  Berne,  MadeiMselle  de  Venoge  of  Lausanne,  M.  Monod, 
a man  of  some:P|^ction  both  in  science  and  in  civil  life, 
the  Baron  Mettemich,  the  Marquis  de  Fenelon,  who  for  some 
time  was  the  French  ambassador  in  Holland,  and  Fenelon, 
Archbishop  of  Cambray.  To  these,  among  many  others 
whose  names  are  now  unknown,  1 think  it  would  be  safe, 
from  the  well  known  incidents  of  her  history,  to  add  the  four 
daughters,  all  of  them  duchesses  in  rank,  of  the  celebrated 
Colbert,  together  witb  two  at  least  of  their  husbands,  the 
Dukes  Chevreuse  and  Beauvilliers. 

11.  From  time  to  time,  in  the  course  of  what  follows,  we 
propose  to  give  portions  of  her  correspondence.  Dates  and 
names  are  someUmes  gone;  but  that  does  not  essentially 
alter  its  value.  Her  letters  generally  relate  to  the  subject 
of  expeiimental  religion,  with  dther  subjects  not  unfrequently 
introduced,  which  hhve  a connection  with  it.  The  following 
letter  was  addressed  to  a young  man,  when  he  was  about 
entering  upon  the  practical  duties  of  the  ministry.  But 
-before  giving  it,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  a moment,  upon 
her  feelings  in  relation  to  Uiis  class  of  persons.  She  felt 
very  much,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  see,^or  all  persons  ; 
but  perhaps  Ibr  none  more  than  those  who  had  in  charge 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Slie  was  brought  much  into 
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acquaintance  and  connection  with  them;  and  she  warned 
them  by  word  and  by  letter  to  he  fctUhfuL 

“ When  the  heart  is  once  gained,”  she  says,  speaking 
of  preachers,  “ all  the  rest  is  soon  amended.  But  when,  in- 
stead of  faith  in  Christ  and  the  renovation  of  the  heart,  they 
direct  their  hearers  to  the  practice  of  outward  ceremonies 
chiefly,  but  little  fruit  comes  of  it.  If  those  priests  who 
have  charge  of  the  country  parishes,  were  zealous  in  incul- 
cating inward  instead  of  outward  religion,  the  most  desir- 
able results  would  follow.  The  shepherds  in  tending  their 
flocks,  would  have  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Anchorites.  The 
ploughman,  in  following  the  plough,  would  hold  a blessed 
communion  with  God.  Those  wlio  practise  the  mechanic 
arts,  fatigued  with  their  labors,  would  find  rest,  and  would 
gather  eternal  fruits  in  God.  Crimes  would  be  banished  ; 
the  face  of  the  church  would  be  renewed;  Jesus  Christ 
w'ould  reign  in  peace  everywhere.  Oh,  the  inexpressible 
loss,  which  is  caused  by  a neglect  of  inward  religion ! What 
a fearful  account  will  those  persons  be  obliged  to  render,  to 
whom  this  hidden  treasure  has  been  committed,  but  who 
have  concealed  it  from  their  people ! ” 

The  letter,  to  which  w^e  have  referred,  addressed  to  a 
young  man  when  he  was  about  entering  the  ministry,  is  as 
follows.* 

‘‘  Sir, 

“ The  singleness  of  spirit  and  the  candor,  w’ith  which  you 
have  written  to  me,  please  me  muclf.  You  are  about  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  In  answering  your  letter,  I will 
avail  myself  of  the  confidence  you  have  placed  in  me,  and 
endeavor  to  make  one  or  two  suggestions.  . 

“ And  in  the  first  place,  I would  observe,  that  a person  in 


* See  the  worlc,  entitled,  a Dissertation  on  Pare  Love,  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cambray,  with  an  Apologetic  Preface,  Dablin,  l?i39. 
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the  responsible  and  solemn  situation  to  which  you  are  called, 
should  never  preadi  ostentaiio%uhf.  In  othe^  words,  be  care- 
ful never  to  preach  with  the  purpose  ^ showing  your  intel- 
lectual power,  yonr  learning,  and  eloquence.  Preach  in  a 
plain,  simple  man^r ; "hhd  let  me  add,  that  the  matter  is 
still  more  importSMijt  j^hen  the  manner.  Be  Qareful  what  you 
preach,  as  well  as  hiw  you  preach.  Preach  nothing  but4he 
gospel,  — the  gospd  of  th/B  kingdom  of  God^  And  permit 
me  to  say  further,  it  is  exceedingly  desirable,  that  you  should 
preach  it  as  a kingdom  near  at  hand;  as  something,  not  a 
great  way  off,  but  to  be  received  and  realized  now.  Aim  at 
the  heart  If  men  seek  the  kingdom  of  God  mihin  themy  in 
the  exercise  of  faith  and  in  ri^t  dispositions,  instead  of 
seeking  it  in  outward  ceremonies  and  practices,  they  will  not 
fail  to  find  it 

" Another  remark  I have  to  make  is  this.  Always  re- 
member that  the  soul  of  Qian  was  designed  to  be  the  Temple 
of  the  living  God.  In  that  temple,  framed  for  eternity.  He 
desires  to  dwell  much  mpie  than  in  temples  made  with 
human  hands.  He  himself  built  it  And  when,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  faith,  we  permit  him  to  enter,  he  exercises  there  a 
perpetual  priesthood.  God,  therefore,  is  ready  to  come,  and 
to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  heart,  if  mep  are  desirous  of  it 
Blit  men  themselves  have  something  to  do.  Teach  those  to 
whom  you  preach,  to  disengage  their  minds  from  the  world, 
to  be  recollected  and.  prayerful,  and  with  sincerity  and  up- 
rightness to  seek,  in  the  language  of  the  Psalmbt,  ‘ the  Lord 
and  his  strength,  to  seek  his  face  evermore^  * 

“ Again,  to  render  your  preadnng  truly  effective,  it  must 
be  the  product  of  love,  and  of  entire  obedience  to  the  Spirit 
of  God ; flowing  from  a real,  inward  experience ; from  the 
fullness  of  a believing  and  sanctified  heart.  And,  if  this  be 

the  case,  your  sermons  will  not,  I think,  partake  of  a contro- 
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versial  spirit,  which  is  much  to  be  avoided.  Men  who  are 
controversial,  led  away  by  strong  party  feelings,  are  apt  to 
utter  falsehoods,  when  they  think  they  are  uttering  the  truth. 
Besides,  nothing,  so  far  as  I can  perceive,  so  much  narrows 
and  dries  up  the  heart  as  controversy. 

“ Shall  I be  permitted  to  make  one  other  suggestion  ? It  is 
very  desirable,  in  the  earlier  part  of  your  ministry  especially, 
that  you  should  spend  a portion  of  your  time,  and  that  per- 
haps not  a small  portion,  in  communion  with  God  in  retire- 
ment.  Let  your  own  soul  first  be  filled  with  God’s  Spirit ; 
and  then,  and  not  otherwise,  will  you  be  in  a situation  to 
communicate  of  that  divine  fullness  to  others.  No  man  can 
give  what  he  has  not ; or  if  a man  has  grace,  but  has  it  in  a 
small  degree,  he  may,  in  dispensing  to  others,  impart  to 
them  what  is  necessary  for  himself.  Let  him  first  make 
himself  one  with  the  great  Fountain,  and  then  he  may 
always  give,  or  be  the  instrument  of  giving,  without  being 
emptied. 

“ How  wonderful,  how  blessed  are  the  fruits,  .when  the 
preacher  seeks  the  divine  glory  alone,  and  lets  himself  be 
moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God ! Such  a preacher  can  hardly 
fail  of  gaining  souls  to  Him  who  has  redeemed  them  with 
his  blood.  Preach  in  this  manner,  and  you  will  find  that 
your  sermons  will  be  beneficial  to  yourself,  as  well  as  to 
others.  Far  from  exhausting  you,  they  will  fill  you  more 
and  more  with  God,  who  loves  to  give  abundantly,  When, 
without  seeking  ourselves,  and  desirotts  of  nothing  but  the 
promotion  of  his  own  glory,  we  shed  abroad  what  he  gives 
us  upon  others. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  how  sad  are  the  effects,  when 
men  preach  with  other  views,  and  on  other  principles ; — 
men,  who  honor  God  with  iheir  lips  when  their  h^rts  are 
far  from  kim.  And  they  are  not  more  injurious  to  others, 
than  they  are  miserable  in  themselves.  Gqid  Ijaui  created 
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them,  on  purpose  to  make  them  infinitely  happy  by  pos^ss- 
ing  Him,  but  they  make  themselves  utterly  miserable  by 
striving  to  possess^  all  things' of  Him*  — I ctese  with 
simply  adding  my  supplication,  that  God  may  not  only  in-^  . 
struct  you  in  the  things  which  I have  mentioned,  but, 
moreover,  may  place  you  in  . a situation  which  will  be  most 
accordant  with  the  divine  glory  and  your  ofWn  good. 

“ Jeanne  M.  B.  de  la  Moth||  Guton.” 

12.  I turn  now,  for  a few  moments,  to  another  subjaat.  . 
Her  Autobiography,  as  appears  from  some  statements  she  - 
has  made,  was  written  by  the  order  of  her  spiritual  Director, 

La  Combe;  who 4)articularjy  insisted,  that  she  should  write  ' 
everything,  which  poold  prop^ly  be  inserted,  even  if  it 
should  seem  ta  be  quite  unimportant.  ^ cmnpliance  with 
his  injunction,  and  not  supposing  at  that  time,  that  what  she 
wrote  would  be  made  public,  sheT  nm*rates,  from  time  to  time, 
some  of  her  exercises  in  sleep.  I do  not  suppose,  that  she 
attached  more  value  to  her  dreams  than  others  generally  do ; . 
but  even  dreams,  when  properly  considered,  are  not  wholl/ 
destitute  of  value.  They  geimrally  have  relation  to  our 
waking  thoughts,  being  of  a religious  tendency  or  otherwise, 

as  the  general  state  of  our  heart  is ; and  1 believe  it  is  a 
remark  of  no  less  a philosopher  than  President  Edwards, 
that  we  may  profitably  notice  our  dreams,  in  ordey  to  ascer- 
tainTrom  them,  in  p^i^t,  our  predDminaat  inclinations.  Still 
they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  of  much  account.  And, 
accordingly,  but  little  has  been  said  of  thepi  hitherto.  One 
or  two  will  now  be  given,  which  she  mentions  as  having 
occurred  in  tl^  period  of  her  life. 

13.  ‘‘It  was  about  this  time,”  she  relates,  “I  had  a 
dream,  #hich  left  a Sweet  impression  on  my  mind.  As  I 
dreamed,  I seemed  to  see  the  wide  qcean  spread  out  before 
me.  Man|r  \$ere  its  shoals  and«.  breakemj^and  its  stormy* 
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waters  roared.  In  the  midst  of  this  troubled  sea,  there  arose 
an  island,  lofty  and  difficult  of  access,  where  it  touched  the 
water ; but  in  the  interior  where  it  arose  again  into  a lofty 
summit,  it  was  full  of  beauty.  To  this  island  and  this  inte- 
rior mountain,  I was  in  some  way  mysteriously  carried. 
They  said  it  was  called  Lebanon.  Forests  of  cedars,  and 
all  beautiful  trees,  grew  there.  In  the  wood  there  were 
lodges,  w here  those  who  chose  might  enter ; and  couches  of 
repose  were  spread  for  them.  Here,  in  this  place  of  divine 
beauty,  all  things  were  changed  from  what  we  see  them  in 
the  natural  world.  All  was  full  of  purity,  innocence,  truth. 
The  birds  sang  and  sported  among  the  branches,  without  v* 
fear  that  insidious  foes  would  watch  and  destroy  them.  The 
lamb  and  the  w^olf  were  there  together  in  peace.  So  that  I 
was  reminded  of  that  beautiful  prophecy' of  Isaiah,  — ‘The 
wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie 
down  with  the  kid ; and  they  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in 
all  my  Holy  Mountain.’ 

“ As  I thus  contemplated,  in  my  dream,  on  this  scene  of 
innocence  and  beauty,  who  should  appear  before  me  but  that 
beloved  one,  the  spouse  of  holy  souls,  the  Saviour  op  men  ! 

He  condescended  to  come  near  me,  to  take  me  by  the  hand, 
and  to  speak  to  me.  When  we  had  looked  round  upon  this 
divine  work,  this  new  Paradise,  he  directed  my  attention  to 
the  wide  waters  which  surrounded  us,  to  its  rocks  and  foam- 
ing breakers,  and  pointed  out  to  me  here  and  there  one  who 
was  struggling  onward,  withlnore  or  less  of  courage  and 
hope,  to  this  island  and  mountain  of  God.  Some  appeared 
to  be  entirely  overwhelmed,  buried  in  the  waves  but  not  yet 
wholly  gone,  and  when  the  Saviour  was  directing  my  atten- 
tion to  these,  and  laying  his  injunction  that  such,  in  particu- 
lar, should  receive  from  me  whatever  sympathy  and  aid  I 
could  give  them,  my  spirit  was  so  much  affected  that  I , 
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awoke.  The  sweet  impression,  which  this  dream  left  upon 
my  spirit,  continued  many  days.” 

Such  a dream,  without  ascribing  to  it  any  supernatural 
import,  was  calculated  to  console  her  feelings  and  to  confirm 
her  in  her  general  conviction,  that  her  great  business  was  to 
aid  souls,  amid  the  multiplied  pierils 'which  beset  them,  in 
seeking  the  way  of  life. 

14.  At  another  t^e  she  relates  as  follows.  “ I saw  in  a 
dream,  a great  number  of  beautiful  birds.  Many  were  the 
people,  who,  with  great  emulation  and  eagerness,  were  pur- 
suing them,  and  endeavoring  to  catch  them.  I was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find,  that,  while  they  avoided  others,  the 
birds  c.ame  and  ofiered  themselves  to  me,  without  my  using 
any  effort  to  take  them.  Among  the  bisds  there  was  one  of 
extraordinary  beauty ; there  was*  none  of  the  others  which 
compared  with  it.  Everybody  was  eager  to  get  this  ; but  it 
escaped  them  all,  and  me  too  as  well  as  the  rest.  But  after- 
wards it  returned,  and  offered  itself  to  me,  when  I had 
ceased  to  expect  it.” 

When,  a number  of  years  afterwards,  the  celebrated  Fcn- 
elon,  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  became  acquainted  with  her 
views,  and  showed  by  the  benevolence  and  sincerity  of  his 
life  diat  he  knew  the  value  of  them  by  practical  experience, 
she  would  sometimes  say,  in  allusion  to  this  dream,  that  the 
beautiful  bird  had  come  to  her. 

There  was  one  peculiarity  in  her  experience  at  this 
time,  Y^hich,  as  it  is  not  unfrequently  mentioned  by  persons 
who  have  ^en  in  a similar  state  of  mind,  we  may  properly 
take  this  opportunity  to  explain.  She  denominates  it  the 
'prayer  of  silence. 

Everybody  knows,,  or  is  supposed  to  know,  what  is  meant 
by  silmt  ptayer.  It  m prayer  (ff  the  ordinary  kind,  with  the 
single  exception,  that  it  is  prayer  in  words  unspoken.  But 
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the  PRATER  OP  SILENCE,  03  the  phrose  is  used  in  the  higher 
experimental  writers,  is  a prayer  which  is  too  deep  for 
words.  It  is  a state  of  the  soul,  which  does  not  speak, 
because  it  has  nothing  to  say.  It  has  a consciousness  of 
having  God  ; and  in  the  fullness  and  riches  of  its  possession, 
it  rests,  it  is  silent,  it  asks  nothing  more.  Having  God,  what 
is  it  possible  for  it  to  seek  and  to  ask  more  than  it  now  has  ? 
The  reception  of  God’s  will,  and  delight  in  it,  is  the  inmost 
throb  and  life  of  its  life.  That  will  is  infinitely  wise,  un- 
changeable, and  eternal.  It  cannot  more  change  than  God 
can  change.  And  those  who  are  perfectly  in  that  will,  by 
spiritual  union,  rest  in  it,  just  as  God  rests  in  it.  And  God, 
whose  ceaseless  activity  always  terminates  in  an  object, 
which  is  fixed  and  established,  because  it  is  the  expres- 
sion of  his  own  unchangeable  will,  has  a rest  perfect  and 
eternal. 

16.  We  have  here  the  principle  of  the  prayer.  The  soul, 
in  its  principle  or  life,  may  be  in  perfect  union  with  God ; 
and  yet,  from  time  to  time  it  may  be  practically  distracted 
and  troubled  with  the  cares,  the  pressures,  and  the  trials  of 
the  world.  When  these  distractions  and  cares  cease,  it  re- 
turns to  God  in  the  exercise  of  spiritual  recollection ; thus 
placing  God  not  only  really  but  consciously  in  the  centre. 
And  in  the  high  state  of  experience  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  the  soul  enters  into  communion  with  him  not  by 
forma!  prayer,  which  specifies  consecutively  its  petitions,  but 
by  the  prayer  of  silence^  which,  soaring  above  the  rest  and 
the  trial,  the  joy  and  the  sorrow  of  time^  which  are  good  or 
evil  only  in  reference  to  the  imperfections  of  the  human 
view  of  things,  restr  calmly  with  Gk>d  himself  in  God’s  place 
of  rest,  the  Eternal  WilL  So  strong  is  the  instinct  of  the 
holy  soul  for  this  place  of  divine  repose,  that  the  lips  are 
sometimes  closed  almost  involuntarily.  Its  prayer  is  summed 
up  in  one  word.  Thy  will  be  done  ; and  believing  with- 
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out  a doubt,  that  tMs  will,  as  each  moment  passes,  is  and 
must  be  done  either  into  its  positive  or  permissive 
and  having  therefore  its  supplication  iulfiUed  in  the  verj 
act  of  supplicating,  its  prayer  almost  necessarily  assumes  the 
form  of  adoration  without  words;  it  rtsU  in  God  and  u 
filenU 

This  illustrates,  I suppose,  what  she  means  when  from 
time  to  time  she  speaks  of  the  prayer  of  eilence. 
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Orcwiutanees  which  led  to  her  retwm  to  France.  State  of  thmge 
in  Italy  at  dtat  time.  Some  account  of  Michael  de  MoHnoCy  the 
aaihor  of  the  Spiritual  Guide.  Opposition  to  his  views.  lU 
treatment  of  his  followers.  Course  of  the  Count  and  Countess 
Vespiniani.  Imprisonment  of  Molinos  and  death.  Her  return 
from  Turin  in  Piedmont  to  Grenoble  in  France  in  the  Autumn 
o/‘1684.  Reasons  for  going  to  Grenoble.  Advice  of  a female 
friend  resident  there.  Her  domestic  arrangements.  Remarkable 
revival  of  religion  at  Grenoble.  Dealings  of  God  with  some  indi~ 
viduals.  Conversion  of  a knight  of  Malta.  Her  labors  with  the 
Sisters  of  one  of  the  Convents  of  the  city. . Establishment  of  a 
Hospital  for  sick  persons. 

Madame  Gutox  looked  upon  Turiii,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  as  a place  of  refdge,  rather  than  a field  of  perma- 
nent labor.  It  is  tme,  that  during  the  few  months  of  her 
residence  there,  she  found  something  to  do ; and  her  labors 
were  not  without  effect  But  whether  it  was  owing  to  Ital- 
ian usages  and  manners,  so  different  from  those  to  which 
she  had  been  accustomed,  or  to  the  difference  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  which,  although  she  undoubtedly  had 
command  (ff  it,  must  have  been  employed  by  her  with  some 
embarraMment,  or  to  some  other  reasons,  she  found  that 
her  mind  turned  back  to  France»r  France  called  her  to  its 
bosom,  not  merely  because  it  was  the  place  of  her  birth.; 
not  merely  because  it  was  behutiful  and  attractive  in  its 
80 
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natural  aspects,  in  its  valleys  and  rivers  and  forests ; but, 
more  than  all  and  above  all,  because  Providence  seemed  to  * 
her  to  indicate,  that  her  labors  and  her  sufferings  would  be 
there. 

Certainly  she  must  have  felt,  that  it  was  difficult,  under 
the  existing  state  of  things,  for  the  true  light  to  shine  much 
in  Italy.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  people  of  the  Italian 
states  have  been  subject,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  to  a 
yoke  of  ceremonial  bondage,  exceedingly  adverse  to  a life 
of  faith,  although  perhaps  not  wholly  inconsistent  with  it. 
In  France,  for  the  most  part,  although  the  difficulty  has 
been  the  same  in  kind,  it  has  been  less  in  degree. 

2.  As  tending  to  illustrate  and  confirm  what  has  just 
been  said  of  Italy,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  a few  facts 
of  some  historical  and  religious  interest,  which  occurred  at 
this  time.  It  was  about  this  period,  that  Michael  de  Molinos, 
a Spaniard  by  birth,  a man  of  a respectable  family  and 
blameless  life,  made  his  appearance  in  Italy  as  a religious 
teacher  and  reformer.  He  published  his  views  in  a work 
entided  the  Spiritual  Guide,  which,  in  a few  years  passed 
through  twenty  editions  in  different  languages.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  book,  which  have  been  much  misrepresented 
and  misunderstood,  were  similar  in  a number  of  respects,  to 
those  which  are  found  in  the  writings  of  Madame  Guyon. 
He  not  only  insisted  upon  the  possession  of  religion  experi- 
mentally, but  maintained  also  those  high  doctrines  of  pres- 
ent and  effective  sanctification,  which  she  has  so  eloquently 
set  forth.  He  attached  comparatively  but  little  value  to 
ceremonial  observances,  but  insisted  much  upon  the  religion 
of  the  heart,  and  upon  faith  as  its  constituting  principle. 
His  doctrines  were  received  with  great  joy  by  many  pious 
parsons,  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  But  this  state  of  things 
continued  only  for  a short  time. 
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3.  The  watchfol  eje  of  Catholic  anthoritj  noticed  this 
movement.  Molinos  was  seized  and  shut  up  in  prison. 
Some  hundreds  of  persons,  who  had  received  his  doctrines 
with  favor,  were  subjected  to  the  same  ill  treatment ; some 
of  them  persons  eminent  for  learning  and  pietj,  others  dis- 
tinguished for  rank.  Among  these  last  were  tHe  Count  and 
Countess  VespinianL  The  Countess,  strong  in  that  power 
and  life  of  faith  of  which  bj  God’s  grace  «she  had  become 
the  possessor,  answered  the  judges  of  the  Inquisitaon  with  a 
firmness  and  decision  which  quite  astonished  them*  She 
averred  that  she  had  been  betrayed  by  the  priests  to  whom, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Catholic  church,  she  had  made  con* 
fession  ; and  declared  openly  and  boldly,  with  all  the  terrors 
of  an  ignominious  death  before  her,  |jbat  she  would  never 
confess  to  a priest  again,  but  to  God  only. 

4.  The  Inquisitors,  confounded  at  her  boldness,  and  not 
daring  to  act  with  rigor  against  persons  of  such  high  rank, 
set  the  Countess  and  her  husband  at  liberty,  together  with 
some  others.  But  Molinos,  whose  irreproachable  life  and 
profound  piety  had  made  a general  impression,  was  not  per* 
mitted  to  escape.  The  doctrines  of  the  Spiritual  Guide,  of 
which  he  was  the  author,  were  formally  examined  and  con* 
demned.  A circular  letter,  emanating  from  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  authority,  was  addressed  to  the  prelates  of 
Italy,  apprizing  them  that  secret  assemblies  were  held  in 
their  dioceses,  where  inadmissible  and  dangerous  errors  were 
taught,  under  the  pretence  of  inculcating  higher  experi* 
mental  doctrines.  It  was  enjoined  upon  them  to  forbid  and 
disperse  those  assemblies,  and  to  pursue  to  justice  such  as 
should  be  found  adopting  novelties,  which  the  Catholic 
church  regarded  as  heretical  and  criminal.  All  suspected^ 
persons  were  closely  examined ; the  books  of  Molinos,  when 
they  were  found  in  their  possession,  were  taken  away ; nor 
were  they  allowed  to  retain  and  read  any  other  writings 
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which  were  regarded  as  of  a similar  charact^;  such,  in 
particular,  as  the  Easy  Method  of  Ihe  Inward  or  Contemplar 
' tive  Life  by  Francis  Malaval,*  and  the  Letters  on  the  same 
subject  of  Cardinal  PetruccL  Efforts  were  made  to  save 
Molinos,  but  they  were  ineffectuaL  He  died  in  the  dun- 
geons of  thd^Inquisition,  after  many  years  of  close  confine- 
ment, in  which  he  exhibited  the  greatest  humility  and  peace 
of  mind.  . 

5.  It  does  not  appear  from  anything  which  is  said  in  her 
writings,  that  Madame  Guyon  knew  much  of  the  progress 
and  results  of  this  movement  at  this  time.  The  greater 
number.of  those  who  were  int^*ested  in  it,  resided  in  other 
parts  of  Italy.  But  she  saw  enough  in  the  inordinate  attach- 
ment to  the  existing  forms,  and  in  the  prevalent  deadness 
to  the  life  of  religion  in  the  soul,  to  convince  her,  that  there 
was  but  little  hope  of  much  success  in  the  labors  of  one  like 
herself,  a woman,  a stranger  in  a strange  land,  unfriended 
and  oomparativeTy  unknown.  Some  years  after,  when  her 
writings  were  subjected  to  examination,  they  were  placed  in 
the  same  category  with  those  of  Molinos ; were  denounced 
as  equally  heretical ; and  the  ecclesiastical  condemnation  of 
the  propositions  of  the  Spanish  priest  was  urged  as  one  of 
the  reasons  for  treating  hers  in  a like  manner. 

6.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  she  turned  her 
thoughts  once  more  to  France.  She  began  to  experience, 
more  distinctly  than  she  had  previously  done,  the  inward 
consciousness,  that  God  designed  to  use  her  as  an  instrument 
to  effect  his  purposes.  And' accordingly,  in  coimection  with 
this  conviction,  she  could  hardly  fail  to  see,  possessing 


m * Pratiqu#  Facile  pour  ^erer  FAn^  a la  Contemplation.  This  woik 
was  translated  from  the  French  into  the  Italian  by  Ludo  Labacd. — 
Sec,  in  relbrence  to  this  and  other  similar  works,  Bossnef  s Ades  de  la 
CondemmUian  dea  Quielistei. 
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powers  the  strength  of  which  she  had  learned  from  the  con- 
flicts in  which  she  had  been  engaged,  that  her  labors  would 
probablj  no  longer  be  in  obscure  and  remote  places,  and 
among  peasantry.  A mere  instrument  as  she  was,  and  as 
she  felt  herself  to  be,  she  began,  nevertheless,  to  feel  the 
greatness  of  her  personal  responsibility,  and  in  particular, 
the  importance  of  the  mission  to  which  God  had  called 
her ; a mission,  which  was  designed  to  recall  her  peo- 
ple from  the  sign  to  the  thing  signified,  from  the  sem- 
blance to  the  possession,  from  the  ceremonial  to  the  sub- 
stance. 

7.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1684,  afler  a residence  there 
of  some  three  or  four  months,  that  she  left  Tnrin  for  France. 
She  returned  by  the  route  by  which  she  came ; along  the 
Doria  to  Susa,  over  the  Alpine  Pass  of  Mount  Cenis,  and 
through  the  valley  of  the  Maurienne  to  Montmeillant.  Here, 
where  it  seemed  to  be  necessary  for  her  to  decide  where  to 
go  and  what  to  do,  she  came  to  the  conclusion,  under  that 
inward  guidance  of  which  she  recognized  God  as  the  author, 
to  go  to  the  neighboring  city  of  Grenoble.  This  city  is  bnt 
a short  distance,  about  twenty-five  miles,  from  Montmeil- 
lant ; and  unless  she  took  a difierent  direction  and  returned 
again  to  Thonon  and  Goneva,  as  she  could  not  now  do  with 
much  propriety,  she  could  hardly  avoid  visiting  it. 

She  mentions,  also,  as  a circumstance  which  turned  her 
mind  in  that  direction,  that  she  was  personally  acquainted 
with  a lady  residing  in  Grenoble,  who  was  so  situated  as  to 
give  her  some  aid  and  advice.  This  lady,  who  was  not 
merely  an  acquaintance  but  a personal  friend,  she  speaks  of 
as  " an  eminent  servant  of  God.” 

8.  Grenoble,  which  is  about  one  hundred  miles  northwest 
of  Turin,  is  an  ancient  and  populous  city  of  France,  situated 
on  the  river  Isere.  It  is  a place  which  is  rendered  import- 
ant by  its  position,  its  numbers,  and  its  local  influence.  The 
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lady,  whom  Madame  Guyon  visited  there,  who  seems  to 
have  been  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on  such  a matter, 
advised  her,  for  religious  reasons  and  with  a full  knowledge 
of  her  objects,  to  go  no  further,  but  to  take  up  her  residence 
ibr  a time  in  that  city.  Being  acquainted  with  Madame 
Guyon,  an^  sympathizing  in  her  religious  experience,  her 
thoughts  were  occupied  with  the  subject  before  this  time ; 
so  mnch  so  that  the  reflections  of  the  day  had  sometimes 
given  existence  and  character  to  the  dreams  of  the  night 
" Before  I arrived  at  Grenoble^”  says  Madame  Guyon,  “ the 
lady,  my  friend  who  resided  there,  saw  in  a dream,  that -our 
Lord  gave  me  a great  number  of  children,  all  uniformly 
clad,  and  bearing  in  their  spotless  dress  the  emblem  of  their 
innocence  and  uprightness.  Her  first  impression  was,  as 
she  permitted  her  mind  to  dwell  upon  the  subject,  that  Gk>d 
might  in  his  providences  establish  me  at  Grenoble,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  care  of  the  children  of  the  HospitaL  But 
as  soon  as  she  told  it  to  me,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  another 
interpretation,  more  iq>propriate  and  more  likely  to  be  ful- 
filled, could  be  given  to  it  The  impression  left  upon  my 
own  mind  was,  that  God  might  so  far  bless  my  labors  as  to 
give  me  a number  of  spiritual  children ; — the  ^ Ittlle  ones  * 
of  the  gospel ; — children  characterized  by  a new  heart,  by 
innocence,  simplicity,  and  uprightness.” 

9.  The  lady,  her  friend,  expressed  the  opinion  very  deci- 
dedly, that  the  providences  of  Gkxl  opened  to  her  here  a 
field  of  labor,  which  would  amply  reward  the  culture  he^ 
stowed  upon  it ; and  that  Gk>d  would  make  use  of  her  as  an 
instrument  in  glorifying  himself.  It  iq>peared  to  Madame 
Guyon,  therefore,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that 
she  should  stop  for  a time  here.  And  thinking  it  not  j)e||t 
to  rely  upon  the  offices  of  private  inendship  for  those  accoiti- 
modations  which  would  be  necessary  for  her,  she  made 
arrangements  for  herself,  as  soon  as  she  conveniently  could. 
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Her  first  idea  was  to  remain  for  a short  time  at  the  public 

Inn  or  Hotel  where  she  stopped  when  she  first  entered  the 
city ; but  she  found  on  making  inquiry,  tliat  the  arrange- 
ments which  could  be  made  there,  w'ould  not  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  herself  and  those  who  came  with  her.  And 
accordingly  she  came  to  the  conclusion,  to  place  her  little 
daughter,  and  the  pious  maid-servant  who  was  her  constant 
attendant,  and  who  had  shown  her  devotedness  in  thus  twice 
crossing  the  Alps  with  her,  as  boarders  in  one  of  the  Con- 
vents of  the  city.  She  herself,  wishing  to  resign  herself  in 
solitude  and  silence  to  the  dispositions  of  Him  who  is  the 
absolute  Sovereign,  took  retired  rooms  in  the  house  of  a 
poor  widow,  of  whom  she  had  learned  a favorable  character, 
from  the  friend  whom  we  have  mentioned. 

10.  She  did  not  visit  and  make  acquaintances  in  the  first 
instance.  It  had  not  been  her  custom  to  do  so  in  other 
places,  where  she  had  sojourned.  Her  unalterable  convic- 
tion, that  it  indicates  a want  of  religious  wisdom  and  faith 
to  run  in  advance  of  the  divine  providences,  required  her  to 
wait  and  to  watch,  as  well  as  to  pray  and  to  act.  And  the 
result  showed,  that  those,  who  trust  in  the  Lord,  will  find 
Him  all  that  their  faith  expected  and  required  him  to  be. 

She  sat  in  her  solitary  room  in  the  city  of  Grenoble,  in 
silent  communion  with  God;  a stranger  almost  unknown. 
But  God,  who  gives  all  things  to  him  who  is  so  poor  in  spirit 
that  he  may  be  said  to  have  nothing,  honors  and  loves  the 
sanctified  heart.  With  such  a heart  Gkni  may  truly  be  said 
to  be  one.  A mighty  power  lives  in  the  very  presence  of 
such  persons,  even  when  outward  appearances  and  appli- 
ances seem  to  be  against  them.  The  language  of  Him  in 
whom  they  trust  is,  — The  hctUle  is  not  yours,  hut  God's. 
Tear  not,  nor  he  dismayed  ; for  the  Lord  will  he  with  you.**  * 


* 2d  Chron.  zx.  15, 17. 
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^11.  Although,  wHh  the  exception  of  a single  family,  she 
had  scarcely  a personal  acquaintance  at  Grenoble,  it  was 
soon  generally  known,  by  being  circulated  from  one  to  an- 
other of  those  who  had  in  various  ways  heard  something  of 
her  history,  that  Madame  Guyon  was  in  the  city.  The  re- 
sult was,  (and  she  speaks  of  it  as  something  for  which  she 
was  not  prepared,  and  as  quite  unexpected  to  her,)  that, 
within  a very  few  days  after  her  arrival  some  of  the  most 
pious  persons  in  the  city  came  to  see  her.  The  fact  that 
she  was  already  regarded  and  denounced  by  many  as  an 
unsettled  fugitive  and  a heretic,  did  not  prevent  the  sym- 
pathy of  pious  hearts.  And  many,  of  those,  who  thus 
visited  her,  came  not  merely  to  express  their  respect  for  her 
character  and  their  sympathy  in  her  trials,  but  to  receive 
that  religious  instruction  which  they  regarded  her  as  emi- 
nently quashed  to  give.  It  was  here,  as  it  had  been,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  at  Paris,  at  Gex,  at  Thonon,  and  at 
Turin.  The  Spirit  of  Grod  attended  her. 

Some,  despairingrof  spiritual  relief  from  outward  observ- 
ances, and  feeling  much  their  need  of  instruction  and  aid, 
came  with  the  inquiry,  — What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ? 
Others,  who  had  clearer  perceptions,  and  whose  state  was  a 
little  more  advanced,  desired  to  receive  suggestions  and  ad- 
vice appropriate  to  growth  in  religion,  of  which  they  hoped 
they  had  experienced  the  beginnings.  She  says  she  was 
greatly  aided  in  understanding  the  spiritual  situation  and 
the  wants  of  those  who  visited  her ; so  much  so  that  the 
remark  was  common  among  them,  and  passed  from  one  to 
another,  that  they  each  received  something  which  was  ap- 
propriate to  their  case.  “ It  was  Thou,  O my  God,^’  she 
adds,  “ who  didst  all  these  things.” 

12.  It  was  but  natural,  that  those  who  thus  came  to  her, 
impressed  by  the  profound  truths  which  she  uttered,  should 
announce  to  others  the  light  and  the  spiritual  blessings  they 
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were  thus  receiving.  And  accordingly  the  nnmber  of  those, 
whose  minds  were  thus  suddenly  directed  to  this  great  sub* 
ject,  rapidly  increased. 

“ People,”  says  Madame  Guyon,  “ flocked  together  from 
all  sides,  far  and  near.  Friars,  priests,  men  of  the  world, 
maids,  wives,  widow's,  all  came,  one  after  another,  to  hear 
what  was  to  be  said.  So  great  was  the  interest  felt,  that  for 
some  time  I was  wholly  occupied,  from  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  eight  in  the  evening,  in  speaking  of  Go<l. 
From  the  situation  in  which  I was  placed,  it  was  not  i)ossi- 
ble  for  me  to  aid  myself  much  in  the  remarks  I was  called 
upon  to  make,  by  meditation  and  study.  But  God  was  w'ith 
me.  lie  enabled  me,  in  a wonderful  manner,  to  understand 
the  spiritual  condition  and  w'ants  of  those  who  came  to  me, 
and  to  say  to  them  something  which  was  pertinent  and  satis- 
factory. Many  were  the  souls,  which  submitted  to  God  at 
this  time  ; God  only  knows  how  many.  Some  appeared  to 
be  changed,  as  it  were,  in  a moment.  Delivered  from  a 
state,  in  which  their  hearts  and  lips  were  closed,  they  were 
at  once  endued  with  gifts  of  prayer,  which  were  wonderful. 
Marvellous,  indeed,  w’as  this  work  of  the  Lord.” 

13.  A member  of  one  of  the  Catholic  Religious  Orders, 
established  at  Grenoble,  visited  her  Conferences,  and  seems 
also  to  have  sought  private  interviews.  He  was  one  of 
those  persons,  not  unfrequently  found,  who,  with  the  most 
favorable  dispositions  to  become  religious,  fail,  nevertheless, 
in  possessing  the  requisite  fidelity  and  courage  to  make 
themselves  w'hat  they  have  a desire  to  be.  In  this  conflict 
and  vacillation  of  mind  between  desire  and  fixedness  of  pur- 
pose, he  came  to  her,  and  “ laid  open,”  as  she  expresses  it, 
“ all  the  trials  of  his  heart  to  her  like  a little  child.”  She 
gave  him  such  instructions  as  seemed  applicable  to  his  case ; 
and  God  honored  her  in  making  her  the  instrument  of  great 
blessings  to  this  sincere  and  humble  man.  I felt,”  she 
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says,  " that  this  person,  who  was  emptied  of  self  in  propor*- 
tion  as  he  received  of  the  divine  fullness,  was  truly  one  of 
my  spiritual  children^  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  closely 
united.” 

14.  This  good  man,  desirous  that  others  should  be  the 
subjects  of  the  same  blessedness  which  he  himself  had  expe* 
rienced,  brought  to  her  a number  of  his  companions.  And 
they  were  all,  in  like  manner,  led  to  see  their  need  of  an 
interest  in  Christ,  and  to  the  experience  of  repentance.  But 
this  result,  so  auspicious  and  glorious,  was  incidentally  the 
occasion  of  some  trouble.  The  Superior  of  the  Religious 
House  to  which  these  brethren  belonged,  and  the  person 
who  sustained  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Novitiates  in  the 
same  House,  were  very  much  offended.  Without  knowing 
Madame  Guyon  personally,  they  nevertheless  declared  them- 
selves decidedly  and  strongly  against  her. 

They  were  grievously  chagrined,”  says  MadamcT  Guyon, 
" that  a woman,  as  th6y  termed  me,  should  be  so  much 
flocked  to,  and  so  much  sought  after.  For,  looking  at  the 
things  as  -they  were  in  themselves,  and  not  as  they  were  in 
God,  who  not  only  does  what  pleases  him  but  uses  what 
instruments  he  pleases,- they  forgot,  in  their  contempt  for  the 
instrument,  to  admire  the  goodness  and  grace,  which  were 
manifested  through  it.  The  good  brother,  however,  who 
was  first  converted,  persevered  in  his  efforts,  and  after  a 
time  persuaded  the  Superior  of  the  House  to  come  and  see 
me,  and  at  least  to  thank  me  for  the  charities,  of  whieh  he 
knew  1 had  been  the  agent.  He  came.  We  entered  into 
convers^ion  with  each  other.  The  Lord  was  present,  and 
was  pleased  so  to.  order  my  words,  that  they  reached  his 
heart  and  affected  him.  He  was  not  only  affected,  but  was 
at  last  convinced  and  completely  gained  over  jto  the  views 
which  he  at  first  opposed.  So  much  so,  that  he  bought  quite  a 
number  of  religious  books  at  his  own  expense, — books  wUch 
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contained  the  very  views  with  which  he  and  others  had  been 
so  much  dissatisfied, — and  circulated  them  widely. 

“ Oh,  how  wonderful  firt  Thou,  my  God  I In  all  thy  ways 
how  wise ! In  all  thy  conduct  how  full  of  love ! How  well 
Thou  canst  frustrate  all  the  false  wisdom  of  men  and  triumph 
over  all  their  vain  precautions ! 

15.  “ In  this  Religious  House,”  she  adds,  ^ there  was  a 
considerable  number  of  persons,  who  sustained  the  relation 
of  Novitiates,  or  of  persons  on  probation.  The  new  spirit 
of  religious  inquiry,  [based  upon  the  principle  that  man  is  a 
sinner,  and  that  he  must  be  saved  by  repentance  and  faith 
in  Christ,  and  that  faith  in  God  through  Christ  subsequently 
is,  and  mtist  be  the  foundation  of  the  inward  life,]  the  spirit 
of  religious  inquiry  upon  these  principles  reached  the  eldest 
of  the  Novitiates.  It  was  a marked  case.  As  he  gave  his 
attention  to  the  subject,  he  became  more  and  more  uneasy, 
so  much  so  that  he  knew  not  what  to  do.  He  could  neither 
read  nor  study,  nor  go  through  in  the  usual  manner  with  the 
prescribed  forms  of  prayer,  nor  scarcely  do  any  of  his  other 
duties.  The  member  of  this  Religious  House,  of  whom 
we  have  already  spoken  as  having  become  interested  first, 
brought  this  Novitiate  to  me.  We  conversed  together  for 
some  time.  In  connection  with  what  he  smd  to  me,  1 was 
enabled,  with  divine  assistance,  to  judge  very  accurately  of 
his  inward  state,  and  to  suggest  views  which  seemed  to  be 
appropriate  to  it.  The  result  was  remarkable.  God’s  pres- 
ence was  manifested  in  a wondei*ful  manner.  While  I was 
yet  speaking  to  him,  grace  wrought  in  his  hegrt ; and  his 
.$oul  drank  in  what  was  said,  as  the  parched  groiiu)^  of  snm* 
mer  drinks  in  the  rain.  While  he  was  yet  with,  me,  before 
lie  left  the  room  where  .the  conversation  was  held,  the  fears 
and  sorrows  of  his  mind  departed.  So  far  as  could  be 
judged  at  the  time,  he  was  a new  man  in  ChriiL  He  loved 
God,  and  God  loved  him. 
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16.  "From  that  time  he  discharged  M the  duties,  which 
before  were  performed  with  great  reluctance,  with  readiness 
and  joy.  He' now  both  studied  ai^d  prayed  readily  and 
cheerfully,  and  discharged  all  other  duties  in  such  a man* 
ner  that  he  was  scarce  known  to  himself  or  others.  He 
was  not  only  changed,  but  he  was  rejoiced  to  find  that 
there  was  in  him  a jf^rinctple  of  lift  which  made  the  change 
permanent,  God  gave  him  his  daily  bread  spiritually,  ad 
well  as  temporally ; imparting  what  he  could  not  obtain  be- 
fore, whatever  pains  he  might  take  for  it.  Desiring  to  do 
good  to  others,  he  brought  to  me,  from  time  to  time,  all  the 
other  Novitiates..  They  all  of  them  became  interested  in 
the  subject  of  their  personal  religious  welfare,  and  were  all 
affected  and  blessed,  though  in  different  degrees.  The 
perior  of  the  House  and  the  Master  of  the  Novitiates,  both 
of  whom  were  ignorant  of  the  instrumentality  which  had 
been  employ^,  admired  very  much,  so  mnoh  so  that  they 
could  not  forbear  expressing  their  feelings  at  the  change 
which  they  witnessed  in  those  under  their  chaige.  Con- 
versmg  one  day  witli  a person  connected  with  the  House, 
whose  merit  ipid  virtues  ^^ley  highly  esteemed^  and  express- 
ing their  ^rprise  at  the  great  change  which  they  witnessed 
in  the  Novitiat^,  this  person  said  to  them,  ‘ My  Fathers,  if 
you  will  permit  me,  I will  teU  you  the  reason  of  this  change. 
It  is  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  lady,  against  whom,  without 
knowing  her,  you  formerly  exclaimed  so  much.  God  has 
m^e  use  of  her  efforts  for  aU  this.’ 

.17.  “ Thi^  added  to  the  favorable  influences  already 
-existing,  opuld  not  fail  to  have  a very  marked  effect  Both 
the  Superior  of  the  Monastery  and  the  Master  of  the  Novi- 
tiates, were  advanced  in  years.  But  these  things,  combined^ 
with  what  they  had  personally  experienced,  had  such  an 
effect  upon  them,  that  they  condescended,  with  great  humili- 
ty, to  submit  to  such  advice  and  instruction  as  I was  enabled 
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, to  give  them.  It  at  this  time,  and  in  this  city,  and  for 
the  particular  be9efit  of  those  whose  minds  were  affected  in 
the  manner  which  I have  related,  that  I wrote  the  little 
book,  entitled  A Short  Method  of  Praifer.  It  seemed  to  me, 
tinder  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  prompted  me  to  write  iL  I shall  haye  occasion  to  sa^ 
something  more  of  it  hereafter. 

18.  “ The  persons  of  whom  I am  now  speaking,  followed 
the  directions  laid  down  in  that  book.  They  experienced 
80  much  benefit  from  it,  that  the  Superior  said  to  me  at  a 
certain  time,  ^ I am  become  quit^  a new  man.  Prayer, 
which  was  formerly  burdensome  to  me,  and  especially  after 
my  intellectual  faculties  became  exhausted  and  dull,  I now 
practise  with  great  pleasure  Atnd  ease.  God,  who  formerly 
seemed  to  be  a great  way  off,  is  now  near ; and  the  com- 
munion I have  with  him,  which  is  frequent,  results  in  great 
spiritual  blessings/ 

The  Master  of  the  Novitiates  said  to  me,  ^ I have  been 
a member  qf  a Monastery  or  Religious  House  these  forty 
years,  and  as  such  have  practised  the  form  of  prayer,  and 
perhaps  in  something  of  its  spirit ; hut  I can  truly  say,  that 
I have  never  practised  it  as  I have  done  since  I read  that 
little  book.  And  I can  say  the  same  of  my  other  religious 
exercises.’  Among  the  other  persons  who  became  experi- 
mentally interested  in  the  subject  of  religion  at  this  time, 
were  three  monks,  men  of  ability  and  reputation,  belonging 
to  another  monastery,  the  members  of  which  were  in  general 
very  much  opposed  to  me. 

19. *  God  also  made  me  of  service  to  a great  number  of 
nuns,  of  virtuous  young  women,  and  even  mea  of  the  world. 
Among  those  who  were  wrought  upon  at  this  time,  was  a 
young  man  of  rank,  a member  of  the  celebrated  Association 
or  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  Led  to  understand  some- 
thing of  the  peaceful  nature  and  effects  of  religion,  he  aban- 
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doned  the  profession  of  arms  for  that  of  a preacher  of  thd  - 
gospel  of  Christ  He  became  a man^constant  in  prayer,  an4 
was  much  favbred  of  the  Lord.  I could  not  well  describe 
the  great  number  of  souls,  of  whose  spiritual  good  God  was 
pleased  to  make  me  the  instrument ; married  \vomen  as  well 
as  maidens  and  nuns,  monks  and  preachers,  as  well  as  men 
of  the  world.  Among  the  number  were  three  curates,  one 
canon,  and  one  grand-vicar,  who  were  more  particularly 
given  to  me.  Generally  speaking,  those  who  sought  religion 
did  not  seek  it  in  vain.  There  was  one  priest,  however,  for 
whom  I was  interested,  ftad  for  whom,  in  my  anxiety  for  his 
salvation,  I suffered  much.  He  desired  religion,  while  he 
felt  the  power  of  other  and  inferior  attachments.  He  sought 
it,  but  with  a divided  heart.  The  contest  was  severe ; and 
it  was  with  painful  emotions  that  I saw  hiu)^  after  all  his 
desires  and  efforts,  go  back  again  to  the  world. 

‘‘I  ought: to  add,  perhaps,  that  those  who  were  the  sub- 
jects of  this  remarkable  work,  generally  remained  steadfast ' 
in  the  faith.  In  the  severe  trials  which  followed,  some  of 
them  were  shaken  for  a time,  but  returned  again.  The 
great  body  were  steadfast — immovable.” 

20.  These  things,  which  commenced  soon  ^ter  her  arriv- 
al at  Grenoble,  took  place,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1685.  She  relates  a number  of  incidents 
connected  with  this  stote  of  things,  some  of  which  may  be 
worth  repeating.  The  following  is  one.  “ There  was  a 
sister  in  one  of  the  convents  of  the  city,  who  for  eight  years 
had  been  in  a state  of  religious  melancholy.  No  one  seemed 
to  undersipid  her  case  ; not  one  was  able  to  give  relftf.  I 
had  never  been  into  that  convent ; for  I was  not  in  the  ha])it 
of  going  into  such  places  unless  1 was  sent  for,  as  I did  not 
think  it  right  to  intrude,  but  left  myself  to  be  conducted  by 
Prt)vidence.  Under  these  circumstances,  I was  not  a little 
surprised  that,  near  the  close  of  a long  summer’s  day,  after 
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' setting  of  the  sun,  a message  was  suddenly  sent  to  me  from 
'the  Prioress,  requesting  me  to  visit  the  House  of  which  she 
had  th^  charge.  As  it  was  not  yet  dari^,  and  the  convent 

was  not  distant,  I went.  On  my  way  there,  I met  with  one 
of  the  sisters  belonging  to  it,  who  told  me  the  occasion  of  my 
being  thus  suddenly  summoned.  It  was  the  afflicted  and 
insane  state  of  the  poor  woman  whom  I have  mentioned. 
In  her  sorrow  and  distraction  she  had  made  an  attempt  to 
kill  herself.  Her  earnest  desire  to  obtain  reconciliation  with 
God,  and  her  deep  conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  securing 
it  by  ceremonial  observances  alone,  had  produced  such  a 
conflict  in  her  mind,  that  its  very  foundations  were  shaken  ; 
but  not  so  much  so  as  to  deprive  her  of  the  power  of  correct 
perception  for  the  most  part  of  the  time. 

“ A person  coming  in  to  see  her  about  this  time,  who  had 
known  something  of  my  personal  history,  advised  her  to 
converse  with  me.  Being  thus  made  to  understand  the 
general  facts  of  the  case,  I laid  it  inwardly  before  the  Lord, 
who  enabled  me,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  to  understand  it  more 
fully.  The  fact  was,  that  for  many  years,  compelled  as  it 
were  by  the  doctrine  and  dbcipline  which  ascribed  the  high- 
est results  to  austerities  and  ceremonial  observances,  she 
had  struggled  against  those  inw^ard  convictions,  which 
assured  her  that  there  is  a better  way.  I endeavored  to 
explain  to  her  that  this  resistance  must  cease;  that  she  must 
no  longer  rely  upon  her  observances,  or  trust  to  her  personal 
merits,  but  must  trust  in  Christ,  and  resign  herself  to  him 
alone.  God  ivas  pleased  to  bless  these  efforts.  Being  a 
woman  of  great  capacity,  she  appreciated  at  once  the  views 
which  were  presented.  Submitting  herself  to  God  through 
Christ,  and  willing  to  leave  all  things  in  his  hands  in  faith, 
she  entered  at  once  into  the  peace  of  Paradise.  She  was  so 
much  changed,  that  she  became  the  admiration  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Religious  Community  in  which  she  resided. 
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God’s  presence  was  with  her  continually ; and  her  spirit  and 
power  of  prayer  were  wonderful.” 

91.  But  the  work  did  not  stop  with  this  individqaL  A 
considerable  number  of  persons  in  the  Convent  gave  atten- 
tion to  the  great  and  beneficent  truths  which  were  thus 
brought  before  them.  It  was  something  new,  with  those 
who  had  practised  observances  and  austerities  so  long,  to 
hear  of  reconciliation  with  God,  by  the  simple  and  scriptural 
method  of  faith  in  Christ  alone.  And  the  announcement, 
coming  thoi^h  it  did  from  woman’s  lips,  but  attended  with 
,what  gives  the  true  power  to  every  smnouncement,  namely, 
the  Saviowr^s  blessing^  brought  consolation  to  many  a mourn- 
ing heart  The  thorough  reformation  of  one  of  the  inmates 
in  particular,  whose  ungovernable  dispositions  had  for  many 
years  given  trouble,  attracted  great  notice#  Madame  Guyon 
remarks,  that  the  wonderful  change,  which  was  thus  wrought 
through  her  instrumentality  in  others,  and  particularly  in 
this  individual,  was  the  means  of  establishing  an  intimate 
friendship  between  the  PrioreM  and  herself. 

22.  In  concluding  this  chapter,  which  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  her  religious  efforts,  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  her  labors 
were  not  limited,  as  some  might  be  led  to  suppose^  to  the 
single  object  of  communicating  religious  instruction.  The 
Christian  is  required  to  do  good  to  the  bodies,  as  well  as  the 
souls  of  his  fellow  men. , Taking  a wide  view  of  the  field  of 
Chrisdan  duty,  she  remembered  the  poor  and  the  sick.  The 
efforts  so  happily  made  at  Thonon  to  establish  a hospital  for 
the  sick,  were  followed  by  similar  efforts  aiade  at  Grenoble. 
But  she  has  not  given  us  the  particulars  of  this  benevolent 
undertaking ; but  merely  mentions  it  incidentally,  in  a sub- 
sequent period  of  her  life,  in  the  following  terms.  "I 
believe  I forgot  to  say,  in  the  proper  place,  that  the  Lord 
condescended  to  make  use  of  me  to  establish  a hospital  in 
the  city  of  Grenoble.  Some  expense  was  necessarily  incur- 
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red  in  the  beginning ; but  it  was  established  without  what 
are  called  permanent  or  vested  funds,  on  the  principle  of 
being  supplied  hj  voluntarj  contributions  from  the  fund  of 
Providence.  My  enemies  afterwards  made  use  of  this  be- 
nevolent effort,  as  an  occasion  for  speaking  ill  of  me,  alleging 
that  I had  taken  property  for  the  founding  of  such  institu- 
tions, which  had  been  settled  on  my  children.  This  was 
not  true.  My  children  not  only  fully  received  what  was 
settled  upon  them,  but  shared  also  in  what  was  assigned  to 
me.  Ai\^  as  to  the  hospitals  referred  to,  instead  of  ascribing 
their  support  to  me  or  any  one  else,  it  would  be  better  to 
say,  that  Ihey  are  supported  only  on  the  fund  of  divine 
providenc^which  is  inexhaustible.  But  so  it  has  been 
ordered  for  my  good,  that  all  the  Lord  has  enabled  me  to 
do  for  his  glory,  has  ever  been  turned  by  man’s  malignity 
into  trials  and  crosses  for  me.  Many  of  my  trials  I have 
omitted  to  particularize,  for  the  reason  that  the  number  of 
them  has  been  so  great,  that  the  omission  of  them  has  been 
inevitable.” 


31  ♦ 
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Origin  of  the  Monastery  of  the  Grand  Chartreuse,  by 

Madame  Guyon.  Description  of  the  approach  tOj^^  Conver-  ' 
sation  between  Father  Innocentius,  the  General  or^Wrior  of  the^ 
Carthusians^  and  Madame  Guyon.  She  meets  with  ^position  at 
Grenoble,  Her  method  of  prayer  in  her  religioiyfg^dnferences. 
Commences  the  writing  of  Commentaries  on  the  Bible.  Of  het 
spiritual  state  in  connection  with  this  work.  Remarks  on  her 
Commentary  on  the  Canticles.  Her  tympaXhy  or  communion  of 
spirit  with  King  David,  when  occupied  in  writing  on  the  Books 
of  Kings.  The  work  entitled  The  Short  Method  of  Prayer.  Cir- 
cumstances attending  the  origin  of  this  work.  On  the  writing  of  *. 
books  as  a means  or  instrumentality  of  good.  Poetry. 

At  the  distance  of  eight  miles  north  of  Grenoble  is  the 
celebrated  monastery  of  the  Grand  Chartreuse.  In  the  year 
1084,  Bruno,  a native  of  Cologne,  the  founder  of  the  Order 
of  Carthusian  monks,  a man  of  learning  and  piety,  came  to 
the  city  of  Grenoble,  and  requested  the  resident  bishop  to 
allow  him  to  establish  himself,  for  religious  purposes,  in 
some  place  of  retirement  within  the  limits  of  his  diocese. 
Hugh,  bishop  of  the  city,  strongly  recommended  to  him,  and 
the  few  pious  persons  with  him,  as  a place  suitable  to  their 
purposes,  the  neighboring  desert  of  the  Chartreuse,  — a place 
effectually  precluded  from  intrusion  by  frightful  precipices 
and  almost  inaccessible  rocks.  The  proposition  was  readily 
accepted.  DelighteJ  with  the  prospect  of  separating  them- 
selves from  the  world,  they  went  into  this  remarlj^ble  retreat; 
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and  removed  almost  from  tbe  possibflity  of  worldly  interrup- 
tions, they  built  their  places  of  prayer.  Such,  many  centu- 
ries since,  was  the  origin  of  the  monastery  of  the  Grand 
Chartreuse. 

2.  The  original  rule  of  the  monks  of  Chartreuse  did  not 
allow  of^the  visits  of  women.  This  rule,  I suppose,  from 
some  remarks  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  learned  works 
of  Alvan  Butler  in  connection  with  his  account  of  Bruno, 
was  subsequently  relaxed  to  some  extent ; — he  gives  us  to 
understand,  that  they  were  excluded  in  part,  namely,  from 
the  inclosure  and  the  church.*’  But  however  this  may  be, 
we  find  that  Madame  Guyon,  impelled  by  motives  of  a reli- 
gious nature,  and  in  acxxnrdance  undoubtedly  with  the  exist- 
ing practice,  if  not  with  the  original  rule,  embraced  some 
favorable  opportunity  to  visit  this  celebrated  place.  This, 
to  a woman  at  least,  was  no  small  undertaking,  although  the 
distance  was  not  great 

As  the  traveller  approaches  the  Gnmd  Chartreuse,  he 
emerges  from  a long  and  gloomy  forest,  which  is  abruptly 
terminated  by  immense  mountains  that  rise  before  him. 
The  Pass,  through  which  the  ascent  of  the  mountains  is 
comiStoced,  winds  through  stupendous  granite  rocks,  which 
overhang  from  above.  At  the  end  of  this  terrific  defile  the 
road  is  crossed  by  a romantic  mountain  torrent,  over  which 
is  a rude  stone  bridge.  The  road  no  sooner  leaves  the 
bridge,  than  it  turns  suddenly  in  another  direction,  and  thus 
presents  at  once  before  the  traveller  a lofty  mountain,  on 
the  flattened  summit  of  which  the  Carthusian  monastery  is 
situated,  enclosed  on  either  side  by  other  mountain  peaks 
still  more  elevated,  whose  tops  are  whitened  with  perpetual 
snows.  ^ 

3.  “ No  sooner  is  the  defile  passed,”  says  a traveller  who 
passed  through  jf,  a few  years  before  the  period  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking,  ^Hhan  nothing,  which  possesses  either 
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animal  or  vegetable  life,  is  seen.  No  huntsman  winds  his 
horn  in  these  dreaiy  solitudes  ; no  shepherd's  pipe  is  allowed 
to  disturb  the  deep  repose.  It  is  not  permitted  the  moun- 
taineers ever  to  lead  their  flocks  beyond  the  entrance  6f  the 
deflle ; and  even  beasts  of  prey  seem  to  shrink  back  from 
that  dreaded  Pass,  and  instinctively  to  keep  away  from 
a desert,  which  neither  furnishes  subsistence  nor  covert. 
Nothing,  as  we  passed  upward,  met  the  eye  but  tremendous 
precipices  and  huge  fragments  of  rock,  diversifled  with  gla- 
ciers in  every  possible  fantastic  form. 

<<  Sometimes  tlie  rocks,  jetting  out  above,  overhung  ns, 
till  they  formed  a complete  arch  over  our  heads,  and  ren- 
dered the  path  so  dark  that  we  could  scarcely  see  to  pick 
our  way.  Once  we  had  to  pass  over  a narrow  pine  plank 
which  shook  at  every  step.  This  was  placed,  by  way  of 
bridge,  over  a yawning  chasm,  which  every  moment  threat- 
ened to  ingulf  the  traveller  in  its  marble  jaws.  We  often 
passed  close  by  the  side  of  abysses  so  profound  as  to  be 
totally  lost  in  darkness ; while  the  awful  roaring  of  the  wa- 
ters struggling  in  their  cavities  shook  the  very  rocks  on 
which  we  trod.”  * 

4.  Such  are  the  terms,  in  which  the  learned  and^uslly 
celebrated  Port  Eoyalist,  Claude  Lancelot,  speaks  of  his 
journey  through  these  sublime  rocks  and  over  these  rugged 
ascents  and  precipices  a few  years  before  the  same  rough 
road  was  trodden  by  the  remarkable  woman  whose  life  and 
labors  we  are  narrating.  From  the  bridge  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  deflle  to  the  level  opening  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain where  the  monastery  is  situated,  the  ascent  is  a little 
more  than  two  miles.  The  mcmastery  itself  is  a very  strik- 

* See  the  Tour  to  Alet  and  the  Ghand  Chartreuse,  by  M.  Claude 
Lancelot,  Author  of  the  Pbrt  Royal  Grammars,  with  Some  Account  of 
the  Monastery  of  La  Trappe  and  of  the  Institution  o^  Port  Royal ; edited 
by  Mary  Anne  Schimmelpennick. 
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ing  object,  venerable  alike  by  its  massive  strength  and  its 
high  antiquity.  Although  correctly  describe  as  situated  on 
the  summit  of  a mountain,  it  is  nevertheless  enclosed  on  two 
sides  by  stupendous  rocks  and  peaks,  of  still  greater  height, 
which  reach  far  above  the  clouds,  and  almost  shut  out  the 
light  of  the  sun.  Here  dwell  a company  of  monks,  about 
forty  in  number,  under  the  direction  of  their  General  or 
Prior ; they  have  a large  library ; many  of  them  are  men 
of  extensive  information  and  Iciirning ; their  duties  and  aus- 
terities are  subjected  to  strict  rules  ; their  mode  of  living  is 
simple  ; and  much  of  their  time  is  spent  in  acts  of  devotion. 

5.  About  a third  of  a mile  below  the  monastery,  in  a 
little  opening  on  the  side  of  the  ascent,  is  a building  which 
may  be  regarded  as  an  appendage  to  it,  though  separate 
from  it  in  some  respects.  The  principal  building  at  this 
place,  and  the  cells  around  it,  are  occupied  by  lay  brethren 
and  other  persons,  who  wish  to  be  connected  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Chartreuse,  and  to  be  under  their  direction,  with- 
out wholly  conforming  to  the  severity  of  their  rule.  It  was 
to  this  place,  probably,  and  not  to  the  monastery  proper,  that 
Madame  Guyon  ascended  through  these  frightful  solitudes. 
The  learned  and  venerable  Prior,  Father  Innocentius,  at- 
tended by  his  monks,  came  down  to  meet  her.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know,  if  it  were  possible,  the  preebe  terms  of 
the  conversation  which  passed  betw'een  them.  Of  the  sub- 
stance of  it,  whether  we  take  into  view  the  character  of 
Madame  Guyon  and  the  great  objects  she  had  before  her,  or 
the  statements  made  in  the  life  of  Bishop  d’Aranthon  by 
Father  Innocentius,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  turned  upon 
the  subject  — (a  subject,  as  it  seems  to  us,  more  important 
than  any  other  which  can  well  be  presented  to  the  human 
mind)  — of  religious  faith.  She  proclaimed  to  them,  not 
authoritatively  or  in  any  way  inconsistent  with  female  mod- 
esty and  propriety,  but  as  the  result  of  a conversation  con- 
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ducted  on  both  sides  with  Christian  kindness  and  decorum, 
the  indispensable  necessity  not  only  of  justification  by  faith, 
hoi  of  faith  as  the  foundation  of  the  whole  inward  Christian 
hfem 

6.  Christian  candor  compels  us  to  think  favorably  of  the 
religious  professions  and  hopes  of  these  good  brethren,  with 
whom  she  conversed  under  these  singular  circumstances. 
But  the  broad  annunciation  of  faith  as  the  foundation  of 
every  thing,  a doctrine  which  excludes  all  claims  of  personal 
merit,  we  may  well  suppose,  extracted  from  them,  notwith- 
standing their  habits  of  quietude  and  silence,  marked  ejacu- 
lations of  doubt  and  astonishment.  Many  were  their  cere- 
monial observances.  Eight  months  of  the  year,  if  we  may 
believe  their  statements,  they  fasted  in  the  stricter  sense  of 
the  term ; and  the  rest  of  the  time  they  ate  no  meat ! Was 
all  this  to  go  for  nothing  ? But  it  was  the  doctrine  of  Faith, 
in  connection  with  its  thoroughly  sanctifying  results,  which 
particularly  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Prior.  He  was  one 
of  those  good  men,  not  unknown  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
times,  whose  practical  theology,  good  and  desirable  as  far  as 
it  goes,  finds  its  exponent  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Ro- 
mans, “ when  I would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me.” 
And  beyond  or  above  this  state,  to  any  thing,  which  in  being 
love  without  selfishness,  can  properly  be  described  as  holi- 
ness to  the  Lord,  he  thought  it  difficult,  and  even  impossible, 
in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Madame  Guyon,  to  arrive  in 
the  present  life.  According  to  his  own  statement  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  on  the  spot,  that  the  doctrine  of  Madame 
Guyon,  whatever  might  be  the  defects  or  virtues  of  her 
personal  character,  was  at  variance  with  the  received  doc- 
trines of  the  Catholic  church,  and  heretical, 

7.  “ Some  six  or  seven  years  ago,”  says  Father  Innocen- 
tius,  in  allusion  to  this  interview,  Madame  Guyon  left  the 
city  of  Grenoble,  and  found  her  way  upward  to  our  solitary 
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home  m the  rocks.  Althoagh  contrary  to  our  usnal  castom, 
I thought  it  an  occasion  on  which  I might  be  excused  for 
conversing  with  this  lady.  I took  with  me,  however,  a num> 
her  of  the  brethren,  who  might  be  witnesses  of  what  passed 
between  us.  And  they  will  now  bear  me  testimony,  that, 
after  the  conversation,  and  when  Madame  Guyon  had  lell 
us,  I immediately  expressed  my  suspicions,  in  very  strong 
terms,  of  the  soundness  of  her  views.”  • It  was  not  long 
before  his  suspicions  ripened  into  convictions,  and  he  became 
one  of  the  leading  writers  in  opposition  to  her.  Thus  ended 
her  visit  to  the  Grand  Chartreuse.  Probably  never  before 
nor  since  have  those  solitary  rocks  listened  to  the  voice  of 
woman,  coming  among  them  under  such  circumstances,  and 
announcing  to  their  inmates  such  salutary  truths. 

8.  It  was  not  long  after  this  visit  to  the  Grand  Chartreuse 
and  her  return  to  the  city  of  Grenoble,  before  she  expe- 
rienced the  beginnings  of  that  practical  opposition,  from 
which  she  had  suffered  in  other  places.  “The  lady,  who 
was  my  particular  friend,”  she  says,  “began  to  conceive 
some  jealousy  on  account  of  the  applause  which  was  given 
me;  God  permitted  that  she  should  be  thus  tempted  and 
afflicted,  in  order  that  she  might  know  herself,  and  become 
more  thoroughly  purified.  Also  some  of  those  persons  who 
sustained  the  office  of  Confessors  in  the  church,  began  to  be 
uneasy,  saying,  that  I had  gone  out  of  my  place,  and  that  it 
was  not  my  proper  business  to  aid  in  this  manner,  in  the 
instruction  and  restoration  of  souls. 

“ It  was  easy  for  me,”  she  adds,  “ to  see  the  difference  be- 
tween those  Confessors,  who,  in  the  conducting  of  souls,  seek 
nothing  but  God’s  gloiy,  and  those  other  Confessors,  who 


♦ La  Vie  de  Messife  Jean  D’Aranthpn  D’Alex,  Liv.  3d,  ch.  4th. — 
This  work  was  published  anonyinoasly,  but  the  anthor  of  it  was  Father 
Innocentias  himself. 
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make  discliarge  of  their  office. subservient  to  their  own 
personal  interests.  Those  of  the  first  class  came  to  see  me, 
and  approved  o£  my  labors,  and  greatly  rejoiced  in  the  grace 
of  God,  which  was  bestowed  on  their  penitents.  The  others, 
on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  the  good,  because  they 

contemned  the  instrument  of  it ; and  tried  in  a secret  man- 
ner to  excite  the  town  against  me.  1 saw  that  they  would 
be  right  in  opposing  me,  if  1 had  sought  my  own  interests 
and  had  obtruded  upon  them  of  myself.  But  it  was  other- 
wise, when  I had  merely  followed  the  leadings  of  divine 
Providence,  and  had  done  only  what  God  required  me 
todo.” 

9.  The  appearance  of  an  opposition,  at  first  comparatively 
feeble,  but  continually  increasing  in  violence,  did  not  compel 
her  immediately  to  remit  her  labors.  She  still  continued 
her  little  assemblies  for  conversation  and  prayer.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  proper,  before  leaving  this  account  of  her  labors, 
to  refer  a moment  to  what  I suppose  to  have  been  her  mode, 
of  proceeding  in  one  respect.  In  this  remark  I have  par- 
ticular reference  to  her  method  of  prayer.  She  con  versed 
much,  but  not  without  supplication  mingled  with  it.  When 
persons  were  collected  together,  before  entering  upon  con- 
versation,^and  from  time  to  time  when  especial  divine  com- 
munion seemed  to  be  necessary,  it  was  her  practice  to  pray 
in  silence.  Such  had  been  her  devotional  habits,  that  she  en- 
tered into  this  state  in  a remarkable  manner.  In  a moment 
she  recollected  herself  in  God.  The  mind  turned  inward 
upon  itself.  Her  closed  or  uplifted  eye,  her  hands  clasped 
together,  her  serene  countenance  fffistracted  from  worldly 
influences  but  lighted  up  with  a divine  ray,  left  the  convic- 
tion upon  those  who  were  present  with  her  and  beheld  her, 
that  her  soul  was  in  a communion  with  tl^  Eternal  Mind,  too 
deep  for  the  uiterance  of  words.  Such  a conviction  could 
hardly  fail  to  react  upon  themselves,  to  «heek  the  current  of 
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their  worldljr^affecdons  ftnd  to  produce  the  meet  salutary 
religtous  impressions. 

10.  Th^  Holy  Ghost  a language  autwardy  as  well  as 

inward.  it  gives  holy  dispositions ; without,  it  shows 

itself  in  the  natural  signs  aa<)  expressions  of  peace,  love, 
forbearance,  purity,  desire  for  the  good  of  others ; all  ele- 
vated and  sanodfled  by  that  holy  confidence,  which  results 
from  the  knowled^  of  €k>d’s  unchangeable  friendship.  A 
countenance,  purified  and  irradiated  by  the  divine  power 
of  this  inveard  illumination,  necessarily  has  something  in  it 
which  is  more  angelic  than  human. 

There  u a light  aroimd  her  brow, 

A holiness  in  those  calm  ejes ; * 

Which  show,  though  earth  may  clahn  it  now, 

Her  spirit’s  home  is  in  the  skies.” 

Before  the  divine  glance  of  that  eye,  before  the  illumlmited 
expression  of  that  peaceful  countenance,  jealousy,  and  pride, 
and  malice,  and  impurity,  and  revenge,  and  selfishness,  and 
every  evil  thing,  stand  rebuked  and  condemned. 

11.  In  a preceding  chapter  we  have  stated  the  circun^ 
stances  under  which  Madame  Guyon  connneiiced  the 
works,  which  were  afterwards  published  under  her  name. 
At  Thonon,  she  wrote  the  Spiritual  Torrents.  At  Greno- 
ble, her  present  place  of  residence,  she  commenced  her 
Commentaries  on  the  Bible.  These  commentaries  are,  for 
the  most  part,  experimental  and  practical.  A critical  and 
exegetical  oommentaiy  cannot  be  written  to  much  pur- 
pose, without  a knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  of 
other  dialects  which  are  rdated  to  it  in  origin.  To  this 
knowledge  she  made  no  pretensioos ; though,  having  some 
knowledge  of  the  I^itin  she  was  abla  to  avail  herself  of  some 
important  helps  in  that  language,  as  well  as  of  commenta- 
ries in  French  and  Italian. 

t * 
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Her  method,  for  the  most  part,  was  Ibis.  She  placed  the 
Bible  before  her,  and  studied  it,  it  would  seem,  both  in  the 
Latin  and  French  translations,  with  the  simple  object  of 
ascertaining,  in  the  first  place,  what  meaning  it  would  pre- 
^ sent  to  a mind,  humbly,  and  honestly  directing  itself  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  truth.  In  addition  to  this,  she  adopted  the 
idea,  and,  as  there  is  reason  to  think,  very  correctly,  not 
only  that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  parts  of  one 
system,  but  that  the  import  of  the  one  can,'  in  many  cases, 
best  be  reached  and  understood  by  a comparison  of  the  re- 
lated topics  and  passages  of  the  other.  And  accordingly 
she  studied  them  together,  and  interpreted  the  one  by  the 
other;  obtaining,  as  she  supposed,  a. better  knowledge  of 
both  by  her  intimate  knowledge  bf  each  of  them  separately. 
But  this  was  not  all.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  full  of 
truths  which  cannot  well  be  received  and  appreciated,  ex- 
cept in  connection  with  an  inward  experience  corresponding 
to  them.  Not  unfrequently  the  light  of  the  mind,  inspired 
by  the  inward  agency  of  the  spirit  of  truth,  throws  light 
upon  the  outward  letter.  If  Madame  Guyon  had  less  of 
that  form  of  exegetical  knowledge,  which  is  derived  from  an 
access  to  the  original  tongues  of  the  Scriptures,  than  some 
others,  she  had  more,  much  more,  of  that  inward,  spiritual 
insight,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  equally  valuable.  It  is 
this  inward  power  of  interpretation,  to  which  she  refers, 
when  she  says,  “ I wrote  my  commentaries  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, for  the  most  part,  in  the  night ; in  time  that  was  taken 
from  sleep,  'rtie  Lord  was  ^ present  to  me  in  this  work, 
and  kept  me  so  under  control,  that’ I both  began  and  left  off 
writing  just  as  he  pleased  to  order  it ; writing  when  He 
gave  me  inward  light  and  strength,  and  stopping  when  He 
withheld  them.  I wrot#  with  very  great  rapidity,  light  being 
diffused  within  me  in  sudr  a manner,>that  I found  I had  in 
myself  latent  treasures  of  perc^H^on  and  knowledge,  of 
which  I had  but  little  previous  c^cepti^.” 
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12.  She  seems  in  this  to  have  been  an  illustration  and 
proof  of  the  scriptural  declarition,  that  those  who  do  the 
will  of  God,  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  true.* 
God  taught  her  just  so  far  as  she  was  his.  “ Didst  not 
Thou,  O my  God,”  she  says  in  8j>eaking  on  this  subject, 
“turn  me  an  hundred  ways  to  prove  whether  1 wa$  thine 
without  any  reserve  ; — to  discover  by  the  trials,  which  Thou 
didst  continually  make  me  pass  through,  whether  I had  not 
yet  some  little  interest  for  myself?  My  soul,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  discipline  to  which  it  was  subjected,  became 
exceedingly  pliable  to  every  discovery  of  the  dirine  wdll.  I 
■was  enabled  to  receive  humiliations  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  I received  favors ; so  much  so  that  every  thing,  high 
and  low,  was  rendered  alike  to  me meaning  in  these  re- 
marks to  imply,  — which  is  very  obvious  from  the  connection 
in  which  they  arc  found,  — that  it  is  a mind  in  this  state, 
more  than  in  any  other,  which  God  illumines. 

13.  “I  have  sometimes  thought,”  she  remarks  farther  in 
the  same  connection,  “ that  the  Lord  deals  with  his  friends 
w'ho  are  dearest  to  him,  as  the  ocean  does  with  its  waves. 
Sometimes  it  pushes  them  against  the  rocks,  where  they 
break  in  pieces,  sometimes  it  rolls  them  on  the  sand,  or 
dashes  them  on  the  mire.  And  then,  in  a moment,  it  re- 
takes them  into  the  depths  of  its  ow  n bosom,  where  they  are 
absorbed  with  the  same  rapidity  with  which  they  were  first 
ejected.  The  more  violently  they  are  dashed  upon  the 
rocks,  the  more  quickly  and  impetuously  do  they  return  to 
the  great  centre.  AVith  others  he  deals  more  gently.  There 
are  many,  far  the  greater  number,  whom  he  permits  to  live 
by  consolations  mingled  with  faith.  IIow  few  are  those, 
how'  very  rare,  who  are  driven  and  dashed  where  the  Lord 


♦ John  vii.  17. 
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pleases,  till  their  wills  are  wholly  destroyed,  and  they  can 
no  longer  demand  any  thing  for  themselves.” 

14.  It  was  in  this  state  of  mind,  in  which  she  had  thus 
given  herself  to  Grod  without  reserve,  that  she  commenced 
her  Commentaries  on  the  Bible.  They  have  all  been  pub- 
lished 5 those  on  the  Old  Testament  in  twelve  small  octavo 
volumes,  and  those  on  the  New  Testament  in  eight.  ’A  part 
only  were  written  at  Grenoble.  Of  these  volumes,  the  most 
remarkable,  that  at  least  which  has  attracted  the  most  atten- 
tion, is  the  work  on  the  Canticles  gr  Solomon’s  Son^.  Tak- 
ing the  view  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  greater  number 
t>f  ihe  earlier  critics,  Madame  Guyon  regards  this  remarka- 
ble poem,  taken  in  its  higher  or  spiritual  sense,  as  a conver- 

* sation  between  the.  truly  sanctified  soul  and  Christ.  In  the 
concluding  part  df  her  commentary,  she  brings  out  very 
fully  her  views  of  the  union  of  the  soul  with  Christ,  and 
with  God  through  Christ,  which  she  regards  as  one  of  the 
highest,  pethaps  the  very  highest  result  of  sanctification.  It 
was  probably  this  circumstance,  namely,  that  this  work  indi- 
cated so  distinctly  and  fully,  and  I think  I may  say  elo- 
quently, the  doctrine  of  a heart  wholly  delivered,  if  not  from 
every  thing  which  requires  penitent  humiliation  and  the 
application  of  Christ’s  blood,  yet  delivered  at  least  from  all 
known  voluntary  sin  and  thus  made  one  with  Christ  in  love, 
as  a doctrine  to  be  taught,  believed,  and  realized,  which 
made  her  commentaiy  on  the  Candoles  the  subject,  not  only 
of  special  attention,  but  of  special  criticism  and  rebuke. 

15.  There  is  one  passage,  illustrative  of  the  operations  of 

her  mind  in  the  preparation  of  her  commentaries,  which  it 
may  be  proper  to  re|:i^attere.  *In  wilting  commentaries 
on  the  Boois  of  Kings,  w%[^  1 j;aire  attention  to  those  parts 
which  had  relation  to  kin^  Cs^i^  ^ J^lt  a<Aery  remarkable 
communion  of  spirit  so  as  if  he 

had  been  present  with  me.^  I had  commenced 

■ **  - v ; ' .*  ■ 
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writing,  in  mj  |»«T!oaB  and  preparatory  contemplations,  I 
had  experienced  this  union.  By  a remarkable  operation 
upon  me,  I seemed  to  comprehend  very  fully  the  greatness 
of  his  grace,  the  conduct  of  God  over  him,  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  states  through  which  he  had  passed.  In 
his  capacity  or  leader  and  pastor  of  Israel,  I was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  a view  of  him,  as  a striking  type  of  Christ. 

The  Saviour  and  his  people  are  one.  And  it  seemed  to  be 
nothing  less  than  that  pure  and  holy  union,  which  I had 
previously  experienced  in  connection  with  the  Savbur, 
which  now  extended  itself  to  the  king  of  Israel,  his  antitype, 
and  emlpaced  him  and  also  other  saints.  It  was  in  the  ex- 
perience of  this  intimate  union  with  Christ  and  with  those 
who  are  like  him,  that  my  words,  whether  written  or  spcAen, 
had  a wonderful  effect,  vrith  Gk)d’s  blessings  in  forming  Christ 
in  the  soub  of  others,  and  in  bringing  them  into  the  same 
state  of  union.” 

16.  " Here  I may  add,”  she  says  further,  ^ to  what  1 have 
already  remained  about  my  writings  that  a considerable 
part  of  my  comments  on  the  book  of  Judges  hi4>pened  by 
some  means  to  be  lost.  Being  desired  by  some  of  my  friends 
to  render  the  book  complete  in  that  part  which  was  wanting, 

I wrote  over  again  the  places  which  were  missing.  After- 
wards when  the  people  of  the  house  where  I had  resided 
were  about  leaving  it  for  some  reason,  the  papers,  which 
had  been  mislaid  there,  were  found.  My  former  and  latter  ^ 

explications  were  found  on  comparison ' to  be  conformable  to  1 

each  other  with  scarcely  any  variatioll,  which  greatly  sur- 
prised persons  of  knowledge  and  merit,  who  examined  them.” 

From  the  connection,  ii^  whicla  this  statement  is  intro- 
duced, we  areded  to  infer,  thfit  sIk  regarded  the  sameness 
of  the  two  expiations  as  resulting  from  a sameness  in  that 
inward  and  divine  operation,  which*  alone  gives  the  true 
light.  The  Lord  guided  her.  ‘ • 

.32*  • 
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17.  It  was  here  also,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
say,  that  she  wrote  her  little  book,  entitled,  A Short  Method 
of  Prayer.  She  makes  the  following  statement  in  regard  to 
the  publication  of  this  book,  which  may  be  of  some  interest 
to  the  reader.  ^ Among  my  intimate  friends  in  the  city  of 
GrenoUe  was  a civilian,  a counsellor  of  the  Parliament  of 
Grenoble.  He  was  a religious  man  ; so  much  so,  that  he 
might  be  described  as  a pattern  or  model  of  piety.  He 
came  into  my  room  one  day,  and  seeing  on  my  table  my 
manuscript  treatise  on  Prayer,  he  desired  me  to  lend  it  to 
him.  To  this  request  1 acceded.  He  read  it,  and  being 
much  pleased  with  it,  he  lent  it  to  some  of  his  ^ends,  to 
whom  he  thought  it  might  be  of  service.  Others  wanted 
copies  of  it  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  have  it  printed. 
The  printing  was.  begun  and  completed.  The  proper  eccl^ 
siastical  permissions  and  approbations  were  obtained.  1 was 
requested  to  write  a Preface,  which  I did. 

It  was.  under  these  circumstances,  that  this  book,  which 
has  already,  within  a few  years,  passed  through  five  or  six 
editions,  was  given  to  the  world.  The  Lord  has  given  a 
great  blessing  to  this  little  treatise ; but  it  has  caused  great 
excitement  among  those  who  did  not  accede  to  its  principles, 
and  has  been  the  pretence  of  various  trials  and  persecutions 
which  I have  endured.” 

18.  Books  are  God’s  instrujnents  of  good,  as  well  as 
sermons.  He,  who  cannot  preach,  may  talk ; and  he,  who 
cannot  do  either,  may  perhaps  write.  A good  book,  laid 
conscientiously  upoif  Gk)d’s  altar,  is  no  small  thing.  How 
abundant  is  the  evidence  of  this.  It  is  certainly  unnecessary 
to  say,  that  Doddridg^  Bisa,  and  Progress  of  Religion, 
Baxter’s  ^Siunt’s  Rest,  the  Imitatioii  of  Christ  by  Kempis, 
and  many  other  works  which  nlight  be  mentioned,  have  ex- 
erted a wide  infiiience  of  the  most  salutary  kind ; an  influ- 
ence felt  in  every  parf  of  the  world,  and  perpetuated  from 
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generation  to  genoration.  Madame  Gnyon  did  not  write  for 
fame.  She  placed  her  books,  as  she  placed  hmelf,  upon 
God’s  altar  in  ^ure  love.  The  spirit  of  sacrifice,  which  she 
80  beautifuUj  describes  in  one  of  her  poems,  was  in  eveiy 
thing. 

I place  on  ofibring  at  thy  shrine, 

From  taint  and  blemish  clear, 

Simple  and  pure  in  its  design, 

Of  all  that  1 hold  dear. 

1 yield  Thee  back  thy -gifts  again, 

Thy  gifts  which  most  1 prize ; 

Desirons  only  to  retain 
The  notice  of  thine  eyes. 

But,  if  by  thine  adored  decree, 

That  blessing  be  denied. 

Resigned,  and  unreluctant,  see 
My  eYcry  wish  subside. 

Thy  will  in  all  things  I appibve. 

Exalted  or  cast  down ; — 

Thy  will  in  every  state  I love. 

And  even  in  thy  frown. 
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Analysis  of  the  work  entitled  The  Method  of  Prayer.  Bense  in 

which  the  word  Prayer  is  used  by  Madame  Guyon  \n  this  work. 
Those  who  are  without  the  spirit  of  prayer  ; in  other  words  those 
who  are  without  religion,  are  invked  to  seek  it.  Directions  to  aid 
persons,  even  those  who  are  most  ignorant,  in  seeking  it.  Addi- 
tional directions.  Directions  appticoible  to  persons  of  some  de- 
gree of  knowledge  and  education.  Of  an  increased  or  higher 
degree  of  religious  experience.  Of  abandonment  or  entire  conse- 
cration to  God  in  all  things.  Of  the  test  or  trial  of  consecration. 
Inward  holiness  the  regulator  of  the  outward  life.  Of ' 
gradual  growth  or  advancement  in  the  religious  life.  Of  the 
knowledge  of  our  inward  sins,  when  souls  are  in  this  advanced 
state.  Of  the  manner  in  which  we  are  to  meet  and  resist  tempta- 
tions. Of  the  soul  in  the  state  of  pure  or  unselfish  love.  Of 
the  practice  of  the  prayer  of  silence.  Of  the  true  relation  of 
human  and  divine  activity.  Of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the 
stale  of  divine  union.  Appeal  to  religious  pastors  and  teachers. 

As  the  work,  the  origin  of  which  was  explained  near  the 
dose  of  the  last  chapter,  is  ^equently  referred  to  in  connec- 
tion with  the  perscHial  history  of  Madame  Guyon,  and  was 
considered  so  important  as  to  be  made  the  subject  of  ecclesi- 
astical condemnation  and  interdiction,  I think  it  proper  to 
give  a concise  analysis  of  it  in  the  present  chapter.  . 

1.  Itemarks  in  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  term  Prayer. 
" St.  Paul,  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  v.  17, 
has  enjoined  upon  os  to  pray  without  ceasinyP  Our  Saviour, 
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in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  xui.  33,  required  us  to  take  keed^ 
to  watch,  and  to  pra^J*  But  what  is  that  prayer,  which  all 
are  thus  require  to  practise,  and  which  is  to  be  practised 
without  ceuation  ? It  is  obviously  sometUng  more  than  the 
formal  offering  up  of  specific  requests  or  petitions.  I wish 
the  reader  to  notice,  that  I use  the  term  pihyev  m a more 
general  sense  than  this.  The  prayer»of  wb&i  1 speak,  is 
that  itate  of  the  heart  in  which  it  is  united  to  Gwi  in  faith 
and  love.  The  heart  that  has  faith  and  love,  is  the  true 
praying  heert. 

A man  who  h^s  this  heart,  may  pray  at  all  times.  Out- 
ward employments  not  obstruct  this  prayer.  It  is  not  a 
prayer  of  the  understanding  alone,  which  is  so  limited  in 
its  operations  that  it  can  have  but  one  specific  obfect,  and 
which  implies  ai^  requires  comparison  and  effort.  « It  is  the 
1 hatural,  the  spontaneous  flowing  out  of  the  heart,  in  the 
issues  of  its  own  moral  and  religious  life.  So  that  it  may 
be  practised  under  all  cirbumstances  by  those  who  are  in  the 
possession  and  in  spirit  of  it.  * Kings,  prelates,  priests, 
magistrates,  soldiers,  tradesmen,  laborers,  all  classes  of  per- 
sons, in  all  ages  and  in  all  situations,  may  pray.  If  they 
have  the  spirit  of  prayer,  how  can  they  help  praying  ? If 
they  have  the  principles  of  love  and  faith  in  them,  they 
have  that  in  them,  which,  naturally,  and  by  its  own  law  of 
action,  is  appropriate  to  all  times  hnd  occasions. 

Prayer,  then,  using  the  term  in  tile  more  general  sense, 
and  religion  are  the  same  thiqg.  I propose,  then,  in  the 
.following  treatise,  to  teach  persons,  by  methods  which  seem 
to  me  to  be  simple  and  easy,  to  become  religious.  ^ 

2.  AU  who  are  without  the  spirU  of  prayer,  in  other 
^ words,  aU  who  are  without  religion,  are  invited  to  seek  it. 

Come,  ye  finishing  souls,  who  find  nought  whereon  to 
feed,  come,  and  ye  shall  be  satisfied ! Gome,  ye  poor  afflict- 
ed ones,  who  groan  beneath  your  load  of  wretchedness  and 
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paki,  and  ye  shall  find  ease  and  comfort ! Come,  ye  sick,  td 
your  physkian,  and  he  not  fearful  of  approaching  him,  be^ 
cause  ye  are  filled  with  diseases.  Expose  them  to  his-  view, 
and  they  shaU  be  healed ! Children,  draw  near  fo  your 
Father,  and  he  will  embrace  you  in  the  arms  of  lovew 
Coine,  ye  poor,  wandering  return  to  your  Shepherd  1 

Come,  sinners,  to  your  Saviour ! Let  all,  without  exception, 
come ; for  Jesus  Christ  hath  called  all.  Yet,  let  not  those 
eome  who  are  without  a heart;  those  who  are  wifliout  a 
heart  are  not  asked ; for  there  must  be  a heart,  in  the  natu- 
ral sense  of  the  term  at  least,  in  order  that  there  may  b4 
LOVE.  But  of  whom  can  it  be  said,  thitt  he  is  really  wit]^ 
out  a heart?  Oh,  coine,  then,  and  give  this  heart  to  God; 
and  here,  in  following  these  simple  directions,  aijled  by  the 
Holy  Ghpst,  learn  how  to  make  the  doijatiqp  I 

3.  Directioni  to  a persrni  very  ignorant  and  without  reli* 
gv6n  in  respett  to  the  rAomief  in  which  he  may  properly, 
seek  it,  ^ . 

Let  me  begin  thdn  with  one  who  h^  not  the  spirit  of 
prayer,  and  consequently  has  not  religion,  ^nd  1 will  take, 
in  the  first  place,  one  who  is  very  ignorant.  Let  him  stand^ 
for  a class  of  persons.  I wfil  suppose  that  they  hardly  know 
anything  or  are  hardly  capable  of  knowing  anything,  except 
the  Lords  Prayer.  And  this"  is  my  direction : let  them  be- 
gin with  what  they  are  supposed  to  know,  namely,  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.  Let  them  say,  Our  Father,  and  stop  there ; re- 
maining- in  respectful  sileqpe  and  meditation ; pondering  a 
little  upon  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  especially  upon . 
the  infinite  willingness  of  God  to  become  their  Father.  - And 
befijre  they  go  further,  let  them  utter  the  petition,  that  He 
may  become  to  them  mdividually  wliat  He  is  so  prilling  to  be. 

I will  not  go  through  with  all  the  petitions  of  the  prayer, 
though  it  is  very  short,  but  will  take  enough  to  illustrate 
what  I mean.  Lef  them  proceed,  then,  to  the  petition.  Thy 
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* KiNODOiC  GOME.  And  delaying  upon  this  as  befbre,  until 
they  can  imbibe  its  ipirxt^  which  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant things  in  this  process,  let  them  apply  the  petition,  as  in 
^-preceding  instance,  to  themselves  ; beseccliing  this  King 
of  ^ory  to  reign  in  them,  and  endeavoring  with  divine 
assj^tancev  to  yield  to  Him  the  just  claim  he  has  over  them, 
and  to  resigfi  themselves  wholly  to  his  divine  government. 
If,  in  delaying  upon  this  petition,  they  hiid  their  minds 
peace^l  and  acquiescent;  let  them,  in  connection  with  this 
encouraging  state  of  mind,  dwell  upon  the  petition  a little 
longer  than  usual. 

^ TheM  let  them >44^0  another  petition;  — Thy  wlll  u&  • 
DONE  oif  EARTH  AS  IT  IS  DONE  IN  HEAVEN.  And  here  let 
these  poor  ignorant  seekers  after  religion  humble  tlitmselves 
before  Grod  in  then  weakness  and  ignorance,  and  earnestly 
supplicate,  that  God’s  will,  his  vsihole  will,  may  1^  accom- 
idisbcd  in  their  hearts,  in  tiieoot^and  ly  them  forever.  And 
knowing  that  God’s  will 4s  accomplished  In  us  when, we  love 
him,  it  is  the  same^  thing  if  they  Slipuld  pray  God  to  enable 
them  to.  love  fa&a  withidl  their  heart  And  in  doing  this, 
however  sinful  and  unworthy  they  may  be,  let  them  be  calm 
and  peaceable ; not  disturbed  and  agitated,  as  if  there  were 
no  Saviour,  no  Divine  Shepherd,  who  is  the  daily  nourish- 
ment of  his  peo{>le,  and  feeds  his  flock,  as  it  were,  with  him- 
self;  not  fearful  and  distrustful,  as  if  God  were  not  merciful 
or  might  not  be  true  to  his  promiste,  when  he  pledges  for- 
givenese  for  Christ’s  sake.  But  on  the  contrary,  believe. 

4.  Additional  directions  for  those  who  are  beginning  to 
seek  religi(yn. 

Two  or  three  remarks  additional  are  to  be  made  here. 
The  first  is,  that  these  persons  are  not  to  overburden  them- 
selves with  frequent  repetitions  of  set  forms  of  prayer,  such 
as  are  nften  prescribed.  Our  Saviour  says.  When  ye  pray^ 
use  not  vain  repetitions^  as  the  heathen  do  ; for  they  think 
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they  shall  he  hear  A, for  l^r  rnwH  speaking.  Begin  with  the 
Lo^’s  prayer  as  the  simplest  and  best.  Go  over  it  slowly, 
calmly,  believingly ; tio^  being  in  a hurry  lo  go  over  the 
whole  and  their  to  repeat  it,  as  if^  the  result  depended  mi  the. 
repetition^  and  the  number  of  repetitions ; but  delaying  upon 
each  petition,  till  you  begin  to  feel  the  power  of  it  in  youlr 
heart. 

A second  remark  is,  tha^you  ‘are  to  place  Grod  before 
you  as  the  being  to  whom  you  &re  to  be  reconc3«d,^d 
from  whom  you  are  to  receive  all  good.  But  be  careful  not 
to  form  any  image  of  the  Deity.  The  idea  of  God,*  whatever 
’ maybe  sometimes  thougttt,  can  never  be  represen^Bd  and. 
set  forth  by  anything  which  the  eye-  beholds  or  the  hand 
touches,  by  anything  which  existirin  sculpture  mid  painting. 
*^God  is  a spirit,^*  says  the  Saviour,  " and  they  that  w&hhip 
him,  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth!* , It  is  enough, 
if  We  have  a general  idea  ^ God,  such  as  any  one  may  form, 
but  without  specific  form  *or  imager;  and  place  ourselves  in 
his  presence  by  a lively  filith. 

A third  remark  is  this.  When  you  say.  Our  Father;  or 
say.  Thy  will  he  done,  or  shy,  Forgive  us  our  Trespas-  ^ 
ses ; do  not  ^rget  H4m,  who  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  Ijfc,  the  Si^viour,  the  second  person  in  tho-*ever  blessed 
Trinity.  He,  is  the  way.  Enter  to  God  through  Him.  Be- 
hold him  in  the  various  states  oi  his  Incarnation.  You  are 
a man,  with  all  of  man’d  feebleness  and  temptations ; — be- 
hold him  assuming  humanity  in  order  that  he  may^sympa- 
thize  with  you.  You  are  a sinner;  — behold  him  upon  the 
cross>  dying  that  you  might  live.  In  the  Lord’s  prayer  God 
offers  himself  to  you.  Uttering  that  prayer  in  Christ,  who 
is  the  mediatorial  way,  you  receive  God  ; and  in  receiving 
Him,  you  receive  the  true  and  everlasting  life. 

Persevere  in  this  way,  but  without  violence  or  perturba- 
tion ; asking  for  few  things  and  such  as  are  very  esseu^, 
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which  are  found  in  the  Lord’s  Prajer ; pausing  for  some 
time  upon  each  supplication  with  a calm  and  silent  looking 
up  to  God  thix>ugh  Christ ; ceasing  as  much  as  possible  from 
your  own  exertion  and  strength  in  order  that  you  may  tind 
strength  in  the  Saviour  by  faith ; and  thus,  with  God’s  bless- 
ing, which  is  promised  to  all  who  seek  Him  in  this  way,  you 
will  find  the  beginnings  of  a true  and  spiritual  existence. 

5.  Directions,  additional  to  tliose  already  given,  applica- 
ble to  persons  of  some  degree  of  knowledge  and  education. 

The  poor  and  the  ignorant  have  the  gospel  preached  to 
them.  In  what  I have  said,  the  most  ignorant  man  will  find 
important  directions  easily  applicable  to  himself.  There  are 
those,  who  have  more  knowledge,  men  of  reading,  who  may 
very  properly  avail  themselves  of  their  intellectual  position, 
in  furthering  this  great  object.  The  directions  which  have 
already  been  given,  are  exceedingly  important  to  them,  as 
well  as  to  others.  Hut  in  addition  to  the  use  of  the  Lord’s 
prayer,  which  has  been  mentioned,  let  them  read  books  on 
experimental  religion,  sucli  as  are  most  decidedly  so  ; read- 
ing them,  however,  in  the  manner  which  has  been  men- 
tioned ; delaying  upon  the  most  important  truths,  pondering 
upon  them  and  praying  over  them,  till  the  power  which  is 
in  them,  being  made  alive  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  felt  in  the 
heart. 

Meditation  also,  considered  as  distinct  from  reading,  is  to 
practised  on  similar  principles.  We  will  suppose  that 
God  in  his  providence  gives  you  a season  of  relirement,  that 
He  permits  you  to  be  alone ; and  under  such  circumstances 
that  you  have  an  opportunity  of  silently  and  calmly  recalling 
great  moral  and  religious  principles.  At  such  times  en- 
deavor, by  a lively  act  of  faith,  to  realize  the  relations  in 
which  you  stand  to  God,  and  to  place  yourself,  as  it  were,  in 
bis  immediate  presence,  fn  general,  this  is  the  first  great 
thought,  upon  which  the  mind  should  be  occupied ; — God  is; 
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Gk)d  is  present ; Grod  is  our  Father  ; to  Him  we  owe  all.  Let 
the  mind  repose  calmly  and  believingly  upon  these  great 
truths,  in  the  manner  which  has  already  been  mentioned, 
until  their  power  begins*  to  be  felt  inwardly.  And  the  same 
with  other  important  religious  truths,  in  which  there  is 
substance  and  food  for  the  inquiring  mind,  such  as  our  lost 
condition  by  nature,  Christ  our  Mediator,  God  the  inward 
Teacher  of  men  in  the  person  of  the  Hol^  Ghost  Upon  all 
such  leading  truths,  applicable  lo  your  present  needy  situa- 
tion, dwell  quietly  and  humbly,  with  the  senses  and  thoughts 
recollected  and  withdrawn  from  the,  circumference  to  the 
centre.  Thus  wait  upoif  the  Lord  with  strong  desire,  but 
without  agitation.  Such  tfuths  are  the  appropriate  food  of 
the  mind,  in  its  inquiries  after  God.  Whe»  the  sotil,  by 
dwelling  calmly  and  patiently  upon  them,  aided  by  God’s 
blessing,  begins  to  taste  them,  — that  is  to  say,  begins  to  un- 
derstand them,  to  apply  them,'  and  to  feel  them,  — then  we 
have  reason  to  think,  that  there  is  a beginning^  small  though 
it  may  Be,  of  a new  life. 

6.  Of  an  increased  or  higher  degree  of  religious  experi^ 
ence. 

, That^  which  was  but  Httle  in  its  beginning,  soon  becomes 
gre^iter.  The  soul  htis,  at  first,  but  a little  realizing  ,^ns6 
of  God.  It  says,  wy  Father,  it  is  true,  but  says*  it  very 
tremblingly.  But  after  a time,  and  perhaps  very  soon,  it 
gains  strength.  It  begins  to  see,  more  and  more  distinctly, 
how  God,  wttom  as  a sinner  it  feared,  can  be  fully  recon- 
ciled. It  believes  more  fully 'in  God,  because  it  believes 
morp  fully  in  Christ,  who  is  the  only  way  of  access.  In  the 
language  of  the  Canticles,  the  name  of  Christ  becomes  as 
ointment  poured  forth^' 

In  this  advanced  state  the  soul  begins  to  recognizo  the 
great  truth,  that  our  love  to  God  should  be  without  selfish- 
ness, and  that  our  will  should  be  perfectly  united  in  his  will. 
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The  Bervant,  who  only  proportions  his  diligence  to  the  hope 
of  rewtxrd^  renders  himself  unworthy  of  all  reward.  We 
must  learn  to  seek  God  in  distinction  from  his  gifts,  and 
God  is  in  his  will.  Supposing,  then,  that  God  should 
smite  you  with  afflictions  without,  and  with  temptations 
within,  and  should  leave  the  soul,  so  far  as  consolations  are 
concerned,  in  a state  of  entire  aridity,  what  course  would  it 
be  proper  to  take?  In  answer  I would  say, — Do  what 
God  requires  you  to  do,  and  suffer  what  He  requires  you  to 
suffer;  but  in  everything  be  resigned  and  patient!  With 
humility  of  spirit,  with  a sense  of  your  own  nothingness, 
with  the  reiterated  breathings  of  an  ardent  but  peaceful 
affection,  and  with  inward  submission  and  quietness  full  of 
the  most  profound  respect,  you  must  w ait  the  return  of  the 
Beloved.  In  this  way  you  wdll  demonstrate,  that  it  is  God 
himself  alone  and  his  good  pleasure  w hich  you  seek,  and  not 
the  selfish  delights  of  your  own  sensations. 

7.  Of  abandonment  or  entire  consecration  to  God  in  all 
Mngs. 

But  tliis  cannot  well  be  done  without  the  principle  of 
ghemdowneiU  ; by  which  I mean  that  act  in  which  we  resign, 
abandon,  or  consecrate  ourselves  entirely  to  God.  To  aban- 
don* ourselves  or  to  consecrate'  ourselves  to  God  is  to  leave 
ourselves  entirely  in  his  hands.  Those,  who  are  conse- 
crated, have  given  their  own  wills  into  the  keeping  of  Gkid’s 
wilL  They  Hrenounce  every  particular  inclination  as  soon 
^as  it  arises,  however  good  it  may  appear,  and  however  good 
it  may  really  be  in  itself  considered,  in  order  that  they  may 
stand  iiv,  perfect  indifference  with  respect  to  themselves,  and 
only  desire,  choose,  and  will  that  which  God  himself  wills. 
Such  a soul  is  resigned  in  all  things,  whether  for  soul  or 
body,  whether  for  time  or  eternity ; by  leaving  what  is  past 
in  oblivion  ; by  leaving  what  is  to  come  to  the  decisions  of 
Providence ; and  by  devoting  to  Gk)d,  without  any  reserve. 
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the  present  moment ; — a moment  which  necessarily  brings 
with  it  God’s  eternal  order  of  things,  and  in  everything,  ex- 
cepting sin,  is  a declaration  to  us  of  his  will  as  certain  and 
infallible,  as  it  is  inevitable  and  common  to  us  all. 

Abandonment  or  entire  consecration,  cannot  exist  without 
strong  faith.  None  can  do  this,  but  those  who  believe. 

8.  Of  the  test  or  trial  of  consecration. 

Our  abandonment  or  ewtire  consecration  to  Gk)d  is  a mat- 
ter of  so  much  consequence,  that  Gkxi  will  not  fail  to  give 
us  opportunities  to  try  or  test,  whether  it  be  a true  one  or 
not  No  man  can  be  wholly  the  Lord’s,  unless  he  is  wholly  . 
consecrated  to  the  Lord ; and  no  man  can  know,  whether  he 
is  thus  wholly  consecrated,  except  by  tribulation.  That  is 
the  test  To  rejoice  in  God’s  will,  when  that  will  imparts 
nothing  but  happiness,  is  eoaj  even  for  the  natural  man. 
But  none  but  the  renovated  n^n,  noqe  but  the  religious 
man,  can  rejoice  in  the  divine  will,  when  it  crosses  his  path, 
disappoints  his  expectations,  and  overwhelms  him  with  sor- 
row. Trial,  therefore,  instead  of  being  shunned,  should  be 
welcomed  as  the  test,  and  the  only  true  test,  of  a true  state. 

Beloved  souls  ! There  are  consolations,  which  pass, 
away;  but  ye  will  not  find  true  and  abiding  consolation 
except  in  entire  abandonment,  and  in  that  love  which  loves 
the  cross.  He,  who  does  not  welcome  the  cross,  does  not 
welcome  God. 

9.  Inward  holiness  the  true  regulator  of  the  outward  life. 

When  we  have  the  true  life  within^  we  may  reasonably  - 

be  expected  to  have  the  true  life,  that  is  to  say,  the  truly 
regulated  life  without.  " Love,”  says  St  Augustine,  “ and 
do  what  you  please^'  If  we  have  that  love,  which  God 
never  fails  to  giveio  those  who  abandon  themselves  entirely 
to  him,  a love  without  selfishness,  it  will  not  fail  to  work 
itself  out  in  appropriate  and  right  issues.  The  inordinate 
action  of  the  senses  arises  obviously  fiora  the  errors  and 
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perversions  of  the  inward  state.  The  eje  is  wrong  in  its 
exercise,  because  the  heart,  which  directs  it,  is  wrong.  And 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  senses.  The  touch  is 
wrong,  the  taste  is  wrong,  M are  wrong,  because  the  soul, 
which  is  the  basis  or  foundation  of  their  activity,  is  wrong. 
When  we  mortify  the  soul  in  its  wrong  action,  and  establish 
it  in  a right  action,  an  action  which  has  the  love  of  Gk>d’s 
will  for  its  life,  we  necessarily  subdue  and  regulate  the  out^ 
ward  conduct  generally.  Mortify  the  inward  man;  and 
you  can  hardly  fail  to  mortify  and  regulate  the  outward 
man. 

[The  directions  in  this  part  of  her  work  seem  designed, 
and  were  so  understood  by  the  opposers  of  Madame  Guyon, 
to  check  and  to  reprove  the  tendencies  of  the  Catholic 
Church  at  that  time,  to  place  religion,  which  can  really  have 
its  seat  nowhere  else  than  in  the  heart,  in  outward  observ- 
ances and  austerities.] 

10.  Of  gr^ual  growth  or  advanctmmt  in  the  reKgioue 
life. 

The  soul,  that  is  fully  given  up  in  faith  and  love,  is  aston- 
ished to  find  God  gradually  taking  possession  of  its  whole 
being.  One  of  the  evidences  of  growth  in  grace  is  a ten- 
dency to  cease  from  ourselves,  in  order  that  Gk)d  himself,  in 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  may  exist  and  act  in  us. 
In  saying  that  the  tendency  of  the  soul  is  to  cease  from  self, 
it  is  not  meant,  that  the  tendency  of  the  soul  is  to  be  incwtive, 
in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  terms,  but  only  to  cease  from 
$elf-originated  action.  In  growing  in  grace,  it  becomes  more 
and  mofw  cooperative  with  Cfod,  as  the  principle  and  strength 
of  its  movement.  The  moment  we  are  in  this  state  of  mind, 
and  are  disposed  to  cease  from  action  in  order  that  God  may 
act  in  us,  we  shall  always  find  divine  grace  richly  imparted. 

This  state  of  the  soul  is  the  true  spiritual  preparative  for 
the  various  fotms  of  duty ; namely,  a state  of  the  soul,  in 
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which  the  soul  is  in  hanuony  with  itself,  because  it  is  in 
harmony  with  Gkxl ; in  which  it  is  at  rest  in,  itself,  because 
it  ha3  rest  in  GkxL  A soul  in  this  state  is  prepared  for 
all  times,  places,  and  occasions ; .prepared  for  the  intercourse 
. of  society,  prepared  for  the  seasons  and  duties  of  worship, 
prepared  for  outward  and  effective  action.  Cease,  there- 
fore, from  the  action  of  self,  in  order  that  the  soul  may  rest 
continually  upon  the  Great  Centre.  When,  through  weak- 
ness of  purpose  or  want  of  faith,  wo  become,  as  it  were,  m»- 
centredj  it  is  of  immediate  importance  to  turn  again  gently 
and  sweetly  inward ; and  thus  bring  the  soul  into  harmony 
with  the  desires  and  purposes  of  Gkxl.  The  more  we  are  in 
this  state,  the  more  we  shall  be  likely  to  be  ; that  is  to  say, 
the  more  we  exercise  love  and  "trust  in  God,  the  more  we 
shall  be  likely  to  exercise  them.  The  powerful  ,law  of 
HABIT,  which  is  continually  in  exercise,  gives  new  strength 
day  by  day.  And  this  is  not  all.  The.  more  the  ^oul  be- 
comes like  God,  the  more  clearly  it  discerns^  God’s  excel- 
lences ; and  the  more  distinctly  and  fully  it  feels  his  attract- 
ing power. 

11*  Of  a knowledge  of  our  inward  sins  when  souls  are  in 
this  advanced  state. 

When  souls  have  attained  to  this  degree  of  religious  ex- 
perience, no  ffilt  escapes  reprehension.  If  a soul,  in  this 
intimate  nearness  with  God,  should  be  left  to  fall  into  any 
error  or  sin,  it  would  be  immediately  thrown  into  the  great- 
est confusion  and  inward  condemnation.  God,  being  placed 
in  the  centre,  and  giting  increased  strength  to  the  scrutinizing 
power  of  conscience,  will  suffer  no  such  evils  to  be  concealed. 
God  becomes  the  incessant  examiner  of  the  soul ; but  still 
in  such  a way  that  the  soul,  moving  in  the  divine  light,  can 
see  and  examine  for  itself.  And  if  the  soul  be  faithful 
in  its  entire  resignation  to  God,  it  will  discover  that  it  is 
a thousand  times  more  effectually  inspected  by  an  exam- 
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inadon  conducted  in  thU  divine  lights  Uian  by  the  most  vig- 
orous scrutiny  carried  on  in  its  own  strength.  The' soul, « 
which  thus  places  God  in  the  centre,  hates  sin  aa  God 
hates  it. 

When  we  fall  into  errors,  and  even  into  undoubted  sins, 
the  rules  of  inward  holy  living  require  us  not  to  vex  and 
disquiet  ourselves ; but  simply  in  deep  humiliation  and  peni- 
tence, to  tom  calmly  and  believingly,  without  fear  and  with- 
out agitation,  to  Him  who  forgives  willingly,  to  that  cross 
of  Christ,  where  it  can  be  truly  said,  that  wounded  souls  are 
healed.  Great  agitation  and  vexation  of  mind  are  not  neces- 
sarily  peniUnct  nor  the  result  of  penitence,  but  are  rather 
the  result  of  unhdief. 

12.  Of  the  manner  in  which  we  are  to  meet  and  reeiet 
temptatione. 

Perhaps  no  period  of  the  religious  life,  even  that  in  which 
the  soul  is  the  most  advanced,  is  free  from  temptation.  The 
Saviour  himself  was  tempted.  Temptations  may  be  met  and 
resisted  in  two  ways.  One  way  is  to  give  them  our  whole 
attention ; to  meet  and  resist  them  in  a direct  canteeL  But 
such  are  the  laws  the  mind,  that  when  we  meet  the  temp- 
tation in  this  way,  we  necessarily  withdraw  the  soul  from 
that  entire  sympathy  and  onion  with  Gh>d,  which  should  ever 
be  its  principal  occupation. 

The  other  method  is,  to  turn  away  the  mind  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  evil  in  its  outward  form,  and  to  keep  it 
fixed,  if  possible,  still  more  closely  and  watchfully  upon  Gk)d. 
A little  child  on  perceiving  a monster,  does  not  wait  to  fight 
with  it,  and  will  scarcely  turn  its  eyes  toward  it ; but  quickly 
shrinks  into  the  bosom  of  its  mother,  in  * entire  confidence  of 
safety ; so  likewise  should  the  soul  turn  from  the  dangers  of 
temptation  to  her  God.  “ Gk>d  is  in  the  midst  of  her,”  saith 
the  Psalmist,  she  shall  not  be  moved  : God  shall  help 
her,  and  that  right  early.”  PsaL  xlvL  5. 
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Jf  we  do  Otherwise,  and  in  our  weakness  attempt  to  attack 
* our  Enemies,  we  shall  frequently  feel  ourselves  wounded,  if 
not  totally  defeated ; but,  by  casting  ourselves  into  the  sim- 
ple presence  of  Gkxi,  in  the  exercise  of  faith,  we  shall  find 
instant  supplies  of  strength  for  our  support.  This  was  the 
succor  sought  for  by  David.  “ I have  set,”  saith  he,  “ the 
Lord  always  before  me ; because  he  is  at  my  right  hand  I 
shall  not  be  moved.  Therefore  my  heart  is  glad,  and  my 
glory  rejoiceth;  — my  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope.”  Psal. 
xvi.  8,  9.  And  it  is  said  in  Exodus,  ^ The  Lord  shall 
fight  for  you,  and  ye  shall  h<dd  your  peace.” 

13.  Of  the  soul  in  the  state  of  pure  or  unselfish  love. 

When  we  have  given  ourselves  to  Gk)d  in  ahandonment^ 
or  the  act  of  entire  and  unreserved  consecration,  and  have 
exercised  faith  in  Gk>d  that  he  does  now,  and  that  he  will 
ever,  so  long  as  we  are  thus  wholly  given  to  him,  receive  us 
and  make  us  one  with  himself,  then  God  becomes  central  in 
the  soul,  and  all  which  is  the  opposite  of  Ghxl,  gradually 
dissolves  itself  if  one  may  so  speak^  and  passes  away.  A 
new  odor  may  be  said  to  issue  from  the  spirit.  Hence  it 
is  that  in  the  Canticles,  the  Beloved,  who  represents  the 
Saviour,  says  of  his  Spouse,  who  represents  the  Church, 
when  he  saw  her  soul  melting  with  affection  as  he  spoke 
to  her,  ‘‘Who^is  this  that  cometh  out  of  the  wilderness, 
like  pillars  of  smoke,  perfumed  With  myrrh  and  franJdn- 
cense  ? ” 

Self  is  now  destroyed.  The  soul,  recognizing  God  as  its 
centre,  is  filled  with  a Iflfve,  which,  it  places  God  first, 
and  every  thing  else  in  the  proper  relation  to  him,  may  be 
regarded  as  pure.  It  is  not  until  we  arrive  at  this  state,  in 
the  entire  destruction  and  loss  of  self,  that  we  acknowledge, 
in  the  highest  and  truest  sense,  God’s  supreme  existence; 
still  less  do  we,  or  can  we,  have  God  as  a. life  toiihin  us. 
But  from  this  time  the  soul  ascribes  to  God  all  blessing, 
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power,  honor,  and  glory  for  ever ; and  worships  Him  “ in 
ipirit  and  in  trtUh,^ 

In  experimental  religion  th^  afe  two  great  and  import- 
ant views,  perhaps  there  are  none  more  important,  which  are 
expressed  by  the  single  terms,  the  All  and  the  Nothing. 
We  must  become  Nothing  in  ourselves,  before  we  can  re- 
ceive the  AU  or  Fulne$$  of  God.  We  can  pay  due  homage 
to  the  ALL  of  God,  only  in  our  own  annihilation ; which  is 
no  sooner  accomplished,  than  He,  who  never  suffers  a void  in 
nature,  instantly  dlls  us  with  himself.  God  finds  us  wher0 
we  lose  ourselves.  And  when  he  finds  us  in  this  position, 
he  finds  us,  not  to  despise  and  reject  us,  but  to  come  into 
the  heart  which  is  now  made  empty  and  dean  for  his  recep- 
tion, and  to  set  up  his  kingdom  there  forever, 

14.  Of  the  practice  of  the  prayer  of  silence. 

When  the  soul  has  reached  this  degree  of  experience,  it 
is  disposed  to  practise  what  may  be  termed  the  pbater  of 
SILENCE.  A prayer  which  is  so  called,  not  merely  because 
it  excludes  the  use  of  the  voice,  which  is  one  form  of  silent 
prayer,  but  because  it  has  so  simplified  and  consolidated  its 
petitions,  which  were  formerly  much  multiplied  in  variety 
and  number,  that  it  has  hardly  anything  to  say,  except  to 
breathe  forth,  in  a desire  unspoken,  — Thy  will  he  donom 
This  prayer  so  simple,  imd  yet  so  comprehensive,  may  be 
said  to  embody  the  whole  state  of  the  souL  He  who  utters 
this  prayer,  utters  cdl  prayer ; because  he  repeats  and  re- 
flects, as  it  were,  in  himself,  the  whole  disposition  and  de- 
sire of  the  Infinite  Mind.  And  believing  that  this  prayer  is 
and  must  be  fulfilled  moment  hy  momeiit,  the  constant  frui- 
tion crowns  the  constant  request,  and  it  rejoicen  in  what  it 
has,  as  well  as  fn  what  it  seeks. 

Some  persons,  when  they  hear  of  the  prayer  of  silence, 
falsely  imagine,  that  the  soul  remains  stupid,  dead,  and  inac- 
tive ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  this  divine  prayer,  (which. 
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perhaps  it  should  be  said,  exists  only  on  its  appropriate  occa- 
sions, and  does  not  exclude  other  forma  of  prayer,)  it  acts 
more  nobly  and  more  extensively  than  it  had  ever  done  be- 
fore ; since  Gk>d  himself  is  its  mover,  and  it  now  acts  as  it  • 
is  acted  upon  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  When  Su 
Paul  speaks  of  our  being  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  is  not 
meant  that  we  should  cease  from  action  ; but  that  our  action 
should  be  in  harmony  with  and  in  subordination  to  the 
divine  action.  This  is  finely  represented  by  the  prophet 
Ezekiel’s  vision  of  the  wheels,  which  had  a living  spirit ; 
and  whithersoever  the  spirit  was  to  go,  they  went;  they 
ascended  and  descended  as  they  were  moved ; for  the  spirit 
of  life  was  in  them,  and  they  returned  not  when  they 
went. 

Instead,  then,  of  promoting  idleness,  we  promote  the  high- 
est activity,  by  inculcating  a total  dependence  on  the  Spirit 
of  God  as  our  moving  principle ; for  it  is  in  Him,  and  by 
Him  alone,  that  ‘ we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.’ 
This  meek  dependence  on  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d,  which  makes 
the  will  of  God  the  only  rule  of  action,  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  reinstate  the  soul  in  its  primeval  unity  and 
simplicity ; and  to  illuminate  it  with  the  light  of  that  single 
eye,”  of  which  the  Scriptures  so  emphatically  speak. 

15.  Of  the  true  reUxtion  of  human  and  divine  activity. 

In  the  early  periods  of  his  Christian  experience  man  is 
required  to  labor  much,  strive  much,  act  much.  But  with 
what  object?  Obviously  the  aim  and  object  are  to  conquer 
himself,  to  smite  and  annul  his  own  selfishness,  to  restrain 
and  regulate  his  own  multiplied  and  unholy  activity,  in  order 
that  he  may«.be  rendered  submissive  and  quiet  before  Gk)d, 
and  thus  be  made  susceptible  of  the  divine  impressions  and 
the  divine  leading.  While  the  tablet  is  unsteady,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  painter  is  unable  to  delineate  a true  copy. 

It  is  thus  in  the  inward  life.  Every  act  of  our  own  un- 
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subdued  and  selfish  spirit,  eren  while  (3od  is  operating  upon 
it,  is  productive  of  false  and  erroneous  lineaments.  It  is  a 
movement  out  of  the  true  direction ; it  necessarilj  confuses 
the  work,  add  tends  to  defeat  the  design  of  this  adorable 
painter ; and  accordingly  our  own  activity,  when  pr(4>erly 
directed,  results  in  a cessation  of  activity,  so  far  as  this,  that 
we  cease  from  selfish  action  and  remain  in  peace  ; and 
permitting  God  to  inscribe  upon  us  just  as  he  pleases, 
the  signatures  of  his  own  will,  we  move  only  when  He 
moves  us. 

And  such  action,  cooperating  with  the  divine  movement, 
is  incontestably  more  noble  than  any  other.  If  any  man 
be  in  Christ,”  says  the  Apostle  Paul,  “ he  is  a new  creature. 
Old  things  are  passed  away ; behold,  all  things  are  become 
new.”  But  this  state  of  things  can  be  made  to  exist  only  by 
our  dying  to  ourselves  and  to  all  our  own  activity,  except  so 
far  as  it  is  kept  in  subardinatian  to  divine  gmce^  in  order 
that.tbe  activity  of  God  may  be  substituted  in  its  stead.  In* 
stead,  therefore,  of  prohibiting  activity,  we  enjoin  it ; but  we 
enjoin  it  in  absolute  dependence  on  the  Spirit  of  God ; so 
that  the  divine  activity,  considered  as  antecedent  in  action, 
and  as  giving  authority  to  action,  may  take  the  place  of  the 
human.  Jesus  Christ,”  we  are  told,  *‘hath  the  life  in 
himself;  ” and  nothing  but  the  grace,  which  fiows  through 
Him  is,  or  can  be,  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  his 
people. 

16.  Of  the  nature  and  eonditione  of  the  state  of  divine 
union^  or  union  with  God,  ' 

The  result  of  all  religion  is  to  bring  us  into  union  with 
God ; being  made  one  with  him  in  understanding,  one  in 
afiections,  and  one  in  wilL  We  ere  made  one  in  under- 
standing, when  by  renouncing  our  own  wisdom,  we  seek 
continually  and  belie vingly  for  wisdom  from  on  high.  We 
are  made  one  in  afiection,  when  we  desire  and  love  what  he 
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desires  arid  loves.  We  are  madb  one  in  will,  when  our  pur- 
poses are  as  Jiis  are. 

Grod  is  lovE.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  his  being  to  "de- 
sire the  happiness,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  all 
crea^  things.  He  is  not  indifferent,  and  from  his  very 
nature,  he  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  well-being  of  the 
smallest  insect,  that  floats  in  the  air ; much  less  to  that  of 
beings  higher  in  capacity,  and  higher  in  moral  nature.  No 
claims  of  selfishness  and  ho  infiuences  of  passion  can  pervert 
or  diminish,  in  any  degree,  this  pure  and  perfect  Igpe.  And 
all  beings  who  do  not  refiect  the  image  of  God  dn  this 
respect,  all  beings  whose  love  is  not  free  from  all  intermix- 
ture of  selfishness,  are  necessarily  in  a greater  or  less  de- 
gree, discordant  with  him.  One  of  the  leading  and  most 
important  conditions,  therefore,  of  perfect  moral  union  with 
God,  is  a heart  free  from  selfishness ; in  other  words,  the 
possession  of  a state  of  heart,  which  may  properly  be  denom- 
inated that  of  pure  or  perfect  love.  Gknl’s  bright  heart  of 
love  can  no  more  mingle  with  man’s  selfish  heart,  so  long 
as  it  remmns  selfish,  than  the  rays  of  the  sun  can  mingle 
and  become  one  with  the  dust  and  mud  upon  which  they 
shine. 

Again,  the  will  of  GU>d,  with  which  the  human  will  must 
harmonize,  is  invariable  in  its  position.  It  is  an  obvious 
r^ark,  that  the  divine  will  never  varies,  and  never  can 
viry,  from  the  line  of  perfect  rectitude  on  the  one  hand,  and 
o^*  perfect  love  on  the  other.  It  Always  and  invariably  moves 
ik  the  line  of  the  highest  Igve,  regulated  by  the  highest  jus- 
lice.  This  is  the  law  of  its  movement,  unchangeable  as  the 
divine  existence.  The  fiviae  will,  therefore,  without  ceas- 
ing to  be  active,  is  in  |)erfect  repose ; always  moving  in 
simplicity,  in  other  words,  always  moving  under  the  light 
of  what  the  Scriptures  call  a single  eye,  that  is  to  say,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  single  motive  of  holy  love ; always 
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"bringing  to  pass  quietly,  bat  certainly,  its  purposes  at  the 
appointed  time. 

We  proceed  to  remark,  therefore,  that  there  can*  be  no 
true  moral  union  between  Gk>d  and  man,  until  the*  human 
will  is  brought  into  harmony  with  the  divine.  And  the 
human  will  can  never  iQOve  in  the  line . of  the  divine  will, 
unless  it  moves  under  the  law  of  pure  or  perfect  love. 
When  it  moves  in  this  way,  it  has  not  and  cannot  have,  any 
contest  with  Grod.  When  it  moves  in  this  way,  it  moves  not 
out  of  the  divine  will,  but  in  it,  and  accomplishes  just  what 
God  wpuld  have  it  accomplish. 

And  this  life  of  union,  which  is  the  highest  and  most  glo- 
rious result  of  opr  being,  is  the  gift  of  God.  A fundamental 
condition  of  it  is,  that  we  shall  resign  ourselves  to  Him,  that 
we  may  be  his  in  all  things,  and  that  we  may  receive  this, 
and  all  other  blessings  at  his  hand.  God  alone  can  accom- 
plish it  Still,  the  creature  must  give  up  his  opposition,  and 
emuent  to  have  it  done.  Gkid  loves  his  creatures ; God  is 
the  source  of  light  to  them ; God  in  Christ  is  the  true  Sav- 
iour. But  man  must,  at  least,  recognize  his  alienation,  and 
in  becoming  willing  and  desirous  to  be  saved,  must  expand 
his  soul  tb  the  divine  operation.  The  creature,  therefore, 
must  open  the  window ; it  is  the  least  he  can  do ; but  it  is 
the  sun  himself,  the  Eternal  Sun,  that  must  give  the  light. 

When  the  soul  is  in  thiA  position,  in  harmony  with  God, 
and  receiving  all  from  God,  it  then  becomes  all  that  it  is 
possible  for  it  to  be  in  the  present  life,  and  may  be  desig- 
nated as  a sanctified  or  holy  soul ; a soul  that  can  be  said  to 
be  in  the  purity  or  perfection  of  love,  idthough  that  love  is 
susceptible  of  an  increased  intensity  in  degree ; a soul  which 
has  entered  into  that  true  stillness,  ^originating  in  the  virtual 
fulfilnfent,  in  connection  with  the  principle  of  faiths  of  all  its 
. desiies  as  they  arise,  which  gavg  its  harmony  ^md  beauty  to 
the  divinely  resigned  and  peaceful  character  of  Christ. 

34 
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17.  Of  fahe  preteiuioiM  to  a staU  of  ianctiJie<xUon  and 
divine  union. 

Behold  a holy  soul  I But  some  will  saj,  that  persons  may 
feign  this  state  and  pretend  that  they  are  in  it,  who  do  not 
possess  it ; and  thus  deception  may  be  practised,  injurious  to 
themselves  and  to  others.  I answer  that  a person  may  just 
as  well  feign  this  state  and  no  more,  as  the  poor  suffering 
man,  who  is  on  the  point  of  perishing  with  hunger,  can  for  a 
length  of  time  feign  to  be  full  and  satisfied.  There  he  is,  no 
matter  what  his  pretensions  may  be ; his  looks,  his  counte- 
nance, show  his  condition.  Some  wish  or  word)  some  sigh, 
or  some  other  sign  will  inevitably  escape  him,  and  betray  liis 
famished  state.  Men  may  pretend  to  be  wholly  the  Lord’s^ 
by  harmony  of  affection  and  wiU,  and  by  being  in  entire 
moral  union  with  Him ; but  they  are  not  so,  there  will 
certainly  be  something  in  look,  in  word,  or  in  action,  which 
will  show  it 

18.  ^Remarks  on  the  eharaeter  of  this  work. 

In  giving  the  preceding  Analysis  we  have  not  undertaken 
to  follow  precisely  the  language  of  the  original,  but  have 
given  what  we  supposed  to  be  the  idea  or  thought,  with 
some  slight  variations  of  the  ori^al  arrangement,  such  as 
seemed  to  improve  the  logical  and  religious  relation  of  the 
parts.  The  Method  of  Prayer  is  a work  remarkable,  in 
that  age  of  the  world,  as  coming  from  a woman,  and  still 
more  remarkable,  when  considered  in  contrast  with  the  prev- 
alent views  and  practices  of  the  church  of  which  the  author 
was  a member,  which  tended,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  to  substi- 
tute the  form  for  thelmbstatice,  the  ceremonial  for  the  spirit 
Its  doctrines  are,  essmitially  'P/otestant ; making  Faith,  in 
distinction  from  the  merits  of  works,  the  foundation  of  the 
religious  life,  and  even  carrying  the  power  of  fiuth  in  the 
renovation  of  ^ur  -inward  nature  beyond  what  is  oomroqply 
found  in  Protestant  writers*  It  is  proper  to  remark,  how- 
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ever,  that  she  alwfijs  insisted  that  the  doctrines  which  she 
advanced,  were  the  true  Catholic  doctrines;  and  that  the 
doctrines  and  practices  she  opposed  were  mistakes  and  per- 
versions. Her  work,  entitled  JuUiJicatxim$  de  la  Doctrine 
de  Madame  de  la  Mothe  Guyouj  shows  how  well  qualified  she 
was  to  defend  her  position. 

19.  Appeal  to  religiove  pastors  and  teachers. 

Near  the  close  of  the  work  she  has  some  plain  and  affect- 
ing appeals  to  religious  pastors  and  teachers.  ^ The  cause,** 
she  says,  of  our  being  so  unsuccessful  in  reforming  man- 
kind, especially  those  of  the  lower  class,  is  our  beginning 
with  external  matters ; — [referring  to  the  fact,  undoubtedly, 
that  almost  everything  in  religion  had  assumed  a ceremonial 
shape.  Observances,  which  had  relation  to  the  outward 
action,  were  greatly  multiplied,  while  the  spirit  of  religion 
declined.]  When  we  labor  in  this  way,  if  we  produce  any 
fruit,  it  is  fruit  which  perishes.  We  should  begin  with  prin- 
ciples, which  reach  the  interior,  and  tend  to  renovate  the 
heart  A renovation  there,  reaches  and  improves  the  whole 
man,  the  outward  as  well  as  the  inward.  This  is  the  true 
and  the  ready  process ; to  teach  men  to  seek  and  to  know  Gk>d 
in  the  heart  — by  affections  rather  than  by  forms.  It  is  thus 
that  we  lead  the  soul  to  the  fountain,  the  source  of  grace, 
where  is  to  be  found  all  that  is  necessary  for  our  spiritual 
progress. 

Impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  religion  of  the  heart, 
I beseech  all,  who  have  the  care  of  souls,  to  put  them  at 
once  into  the  spiritual  way.  Preach  to  them  Jesus  Christ 
He  himself,  by  the  precious  blOod  h#  hath  shed  for  those 
entrusted  to  you,  conjures  ypa  to  speaii,  not  to  that  which  is 
outward,  but  to  the  heart  of  his  Jertrsalem.  Oh,  ye  dispens- 
ers of  his  graces,  ye  preachers  of  his  word,  ye  ministers  of 
hU  sacraments,  labor  to  establish  Christ’s  k^Otgdom ! As  it 
is  the  heart  alone,  which  can  oppose  Christ’s  sovereignty,  so 
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it  is  by  the  subjection  of  the  heart  that  his  sovereignty  is 
most  highly  exfdted.  Employ  means,  compose  catechisms, 
and  whatever  other  methods  may  be  proper,  but  aim  at  the 
heart.  Teach  the  prayer  of  the  heart,  and  not  of  the  un- 
derstanding ; ^e  prayer  of  God’s  spirit,  and  not  of  man’s 
invention. 
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Continued  and  increaeed  opposition  at  Grenohlte,  Co/Mersodion 
with  a distinguished  preacher.  Effect  of  the  publication  of  the 
Short  Method  of  Prayer,  Conversation  with  a poor  girl^  who 
had  been  spiritually  aided  and  blessed  through  her  efforts.  In- 
creased violence  against  her.  State  of  her  feelings.  Advised  by 
her  friends  to  go  to  Marseilles,  Descends  the  Rhone.  Incidents 
in  their  voyage  down  the  river.  Arrives  at  the  city  of  MarseUtes, 
Excitement  occasioned  by  her  arrival  there.  Kind  treatment  of 
the  Bishop  of  Marseilles.  Opposition  from  others.  Conversion 
of  a priest.  Acquaintance  with  a knight  of  the  Order  of  Maltos 
Her  interviews  with  M.  Francois  Maiaval.  Leaves  MarseUtes 
for  Nice.  Disappointed  in  going  from  Nice  to  Tu/rin,  die  sails 
for  Genoa.  Reflections  made  by  her  in  connection  with  her  ex- 
posure on  the  ocean.  Troubles  at  Genoa.  Departs  for  VerceU. 
Met  by  robbers.  Other  trying  incidents. 

The  opposition  to  her  labors  in  Grenoble,  the  commence- 
ment of  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  increased.  It 
assumed  different  shapes,  and  was  characterized  by  more  or 
less  of  violence,  as  it  was  prosecuted  by  different  persons. 
In  some  cases  persons  came  to  her,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
posing her  views,  and  of  counteracting  them  by  argument. 
At  one  time,  she  says,  she  was  vinted  by  a distinguished 
preacher  of  the  city,  a man  of  profound  learning.*  She  says, 
he**had  caorefully  prepared  himself  on  a number  of  difficult 
questions,  which  were  to  be  proposed  to  me  for  my  answer. 
It  is  true,  that  in  some  respects  they  were  matters  far  be- 
yond my  reach  ; but  I laid  them  before  the  Lord,  and  He 
34* 
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enabled  me  to^imswer  them  promptly  and  satisfactorily, 
almost  as  much  so  as  if  I had  made  them  the  subjects  of 
long  study.  My  hetp  was  in  the  Lord,  and  in  that  wisdom 
which  he  gives  to  those  who  fully  trust  in  him.  This  per- 
son was  not  imly  apparently  convinced  and  satisfied,  but 
went  away^  so  far  as  could  be  judged,  with  a perception  and 
experience  of  the  love  of  Gh>d  such  as  he  had  not  known 
before.” 

2.  The  excitement,  which  existed  against  her,  arose 
partly  from  religious  conferences  and  other  personal  reli- 
gious efforts,  and  partly  and  perhaps  in  a still  higher  degree, 
from  her  book  on  Prayer.  This  work,  the  Short  Method  of 
Prayer,  had  hardly  been  published,  when  some  pious  per- 
sons purchased  fifteen  hundred  copies  of  it,  and  distributed 
them  in  the  city  and  its  neighborhood.  The  effect  was  very 
great.  God,”  she  says,  had  made  me  the  instrument 
of  great  good ; but  Satan,  who  takes  no  pleasure  in  God’s 
works,  was  greatly  enraged.  I sjiw  dearly  that  the  time 
had  come,  when  he  would  stir  up  a violent  persecution 
against  me.  But  it  gave  me  no  trouble.  Whatever  I may 
be  made  to  suffer  by  his  attacks,  I am  confident  that  all  will 
ultimately  tend  to  Gk)d’s  glory.” 

3.  Among  the  subjects  of  the  divine  operation,  during 
this  time  of  religious  interest,  was  a poor  girl,  who  earned 
her  livelihood  by  her  daily  labor ; — a girl  of  great  troth 
and  simplicity  qf  spirit,  and  one  who,  in  her  inward  experi- 
ence, was  much  favored  of  the  Lord.  At  the  time  of  which 
I am  now  speaking,  she  came  to  me  one  day,  and  said,  ‘ Oh 
my  mother,  what  strange  things  have  I seen ! ’ [Referring 
probably  to  some  dream  which  she  had  recently  experi- 
enced.] I asked  what  they  were.  ^ Alas,’  said  ^e,  ^ I4iave 
seen  you  like  a lamb  in  the  midst  of  a troop  of  fierce  wolves. 
I have  seen  a frightful  multitude  of  people  of  all  ranks  and 
robes,  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions,  priests,  friars,  mar- 
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ried  men,  maidt  and  wives,  with  pikesr  halberts,  and  drawn 
swords,  all  eager  for  your  instant  desthiction.  On  your 
part,  yon  stood  alone,  but  without  surprise  or  fear.  I looked 
on  all  sides  to  see  whether  any  would  come  to  assist  and 
defend  yon,  but  I saw  not  one.’ 

4.  " Some  days  after  this  poor  girl  had  spoken  to  me, 
those  persons,  who  through  envy  were  raising  private  bat- 
teries against  me,  broke  forth  furiously.  Injurious  and  libel- 
lous statements  began  to  be  circulated.  Some  individuals, 
without  any  personal  knowledge  of  me,  wrote  against  me. 
Some  said,  that  I was  a sorceress,  that  it  was  by  some  magic 
power  that  I attracted  souls,  and  that  everything  in  me  was 
diabolical.  Others  said,  that,  if  I did  some  charities,  it  was 
because  I coined,  and  put  off  false  money  ; with  many  other 
gross  accusations  equally  false,  groundless,  and  absurd. 

“But,  amid  all  this,  my  soul,  full  of  earnest  desires,  thirstedj 
if  I may  so  express  it,  for  the  salvation  of  my  fellow  beings. 
It  seemed  to  me,  that  I felt  just  as  Christ  felt  when  he  en- 
tered into  his  apostolic  state ; that  is  to  say,  when  he  came 
out  of  his  thirty  years*  retirement,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
began  to  preach  puUicly  the  way  of  salvation.  He  said  to 
his  disciples  at  a certain  time,  WM  itesire  I have  deeiredj 
in  other  words,  I have  exceedingly  desiredy  to  eai  the  peusover 
with  you.  Sudi  was  mg  desire ; so  great  that  when  I could 
not  speak,  I wrote ; and  when  I could  not  write,  nor  impart 
my  strong  desires  in  any  other  way,  my  system  was  over- 
come in  the  strength  of  my  feeling,  and  I sunk  under  it.” 

5.  But  the  providences  of  God  seemed  to  indicate,  that 
her  mission  at  Grenoble,  which  had  been  so  strikingly  chamc- 
terized  by  manifestations  of  the  divine  power,  was  ended.  So 
violent  was  the  tempest  of  indignation  against  her,  that  even 
her  tried  friends,  anxious  for  her  personal  safety,  advised 
her  to  leave.  Camus,  bishop  of  Grenoble,  a man  of  learn- 
ing and  piety,  was  friendly  to  her.  He  was  a Doctor  of  the 
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Sorbonne,  and  net  long  after  was  appointed  Oudinal*  bj 
Pope  Innocent  II. ; but  hb  was  not  able,  though  Obviously 
of  favorable  dispositions,  to  restrain  the  llbstile  movement, 
which  now  ^Listed. 

His  Almoner,  prcbably  with  the  concurrence  of  the  bishop 
himself,  advised  her  strongly  to  leave  the  city  and  seek 
refuge  in  Marseilles,  till  the  storm  should  be  over. , The 
Almoner  gave  as  a reason  for  recommending  the  city  of 
Marseilles  as  the  place  to  which  under  the  existing  mrcum- 
stances  she  should  dee,  that  it  was  his  native  place,  that 
there  were  many  persons  of  merit  there,  and  that  he  thought 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  things  she  would  be 
favorably  received.  Looking  to  the  Lord  for  direction,  she 
felt  it  her  duty  to  comply  with  these  suggestions. 

6.  Leaving  her  daughter  under  the  i^e  of  her  favorite 
maid-servant,  in  the  Beligious  House  where  she  was  placed 
on  their  first  arrival,  and  taking  with  her  another  girl  to 
supply  her  place  about  her  own  person,  she  left  the  city  as 
secretly  as  possible ; influenced  in  leaving  in  this  manner, 
not  more  by  a desif^  to  defeat  the  machinations  of  her  ene- 
mies, than  hy  a fear  of  being  burdened  with  the  visits  and 
lamentations  of  her  friends.  It  was  early  in  the  Spring  of 
the  year  1686,  — if  we  are  allowed  to  deduce  our  chronology, 
not  always  from  the  statements  made,  which  are  sometimes 
inconsistent  with  each  other,  but  from  a comparison  and  ad- 
justment of  statements,  — that  she  thus  finished  her  mission 
at  Grenohle,  and  again  went  out,  not  knowing,  like  the 
patriarch  of  old,  “ whither  she  wenJtr  Accompanied  by  two 
females,  one  of  them  the  girl  who  has  just  been  mentioned, 
and  by  the  Almoner  of  Bishop  Camus,  and  another  very 
worthy  ecclesiastic,  she  took  the  route  along  the  banks  of 


* See  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Trance,  from  the  year  1684  to  the 
year  1730,  by  the  Marquis  de  Dangeau.  Voi.  I.  p.  76. 
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the  river  Idere,  till  it  mingles  with  the  Rhone,  a little  above 
the  ancient  city  of  Yalenoe.  At  Valence  they  all  embarked 
upon  the  Rhone  in  one  of  the  numerous  boats,  that  were 
employed  in  navigating  its  waters. 

They  had  descended  about  three  nAes  from  the  city, 
when  they  became  satisfied  that  the  boat,  (which  they  had 
taken  in  the  expectation  of  overtaking  another  larger  one, 
but  were  disappointed  in  it,)  would  not  answer  their  pur- 
pose. It  was  too  smalk;  and  they  were  under  the  necessity 
of  returning.  As  the  boat  was  heavily  laden,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  ascend  the  river  with  it,  the  passengers  all  lefl  it 
and  went  back  on  foot,  with  the  exception  of  Madame  Guyon, 
who  was  unable  to  walk  lo  long  a distance,  and  a young 
lad  who  was  supposed  4o  be  competent  to  take  the  boat  back. 
Owing  either  to  the  violence  of  the  river,  or  his  want  of  skill 
and  strength,  or  perhaps  both,  he  found  it  a very  difficult 
thing  to  do  it  At  one  time  he  ceased  his  efibrtw  entirely ; 
and  leaving  the  boat  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  sat  down 
and  burst  into  tears,  saying  that  they  must  both  be  drowned. 
Madame  Ghiyon,  seeing  the  imminent  hazard  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  went  to  him  ; ^d  by  remonstrating  with  him 
and  encouraging  him,  induced  him  to  resume  his  efforts. 

. AfWr  four  hours  of  h%rd  labor,  ^ey  reached  the  city ; and 
her  companions  having  arrived  by  land,  they  immediately 
took  another  boat  more  suited  to  their  purpose. 

Nothing  is  said  of  their  stopping  at  any  of  the  numerous 
towns  and  cities  which  adorn  the  banks  of  the  Rhone. 
Beaucaire  and  Tarascon  with  their  wealth  and  activity, 
Avignon  with  its  benevolent  institutions,  Arles  with  its  am- 
phitheatre and  obelisk  and  other  remains  of  high  antiquity, 
— all  ceased  to  have  attractions  for  those,  who  felt  that  they 
had  no  home  in  any  place  where  Christ,  preached  in  his 
simplicity,  wap  likely  to  be  excluded. 

7.  The  navigation  of  the  Rhone,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
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rapid  rivers  in  Europe,  is  quite  difficiilt^  Madbme  Guyon 
says,  that  they  met  with  many  alarmhig  accidents  and  won- 
derful preservations.  At  one  place  the  boat"  ran  upoD  a 
rock  with  such  violence  as  to  open  it,  and  let  in  the  water  in 
such  a manner  as  greatly  to  endanger  them.  There  was 
great  consternation  among  the  persons  on  board  ; but  she 
speaks  with  devout  satisfaction  and  thankfulness  ^ ihe 
peace  and  joy  of  mind,  with  which  Gk>d  sustained  hoj:  in 
this  threatening  danger.  The  Almoner  of  Bishop  Caipus 
was  so  seated  in  the  boat  as  distinctly  to  notice  her  . at  the 
time ; and  he  was  astonished  to  see,  and  made  remarks  upon 
it  afterwards,  that  there  waa  no  sudden  emotion  of  surprise, 
and  no  change  on  her  countenance.  “What  caused  my 
peace,”  she  says,  “ in  dangers  which  so  terrified  others,  was 
my  resignation  to  Gk)d,  and  because  death  is  much  more 
agreeable  to  me  than  life,  if  such  were  his  will,  to  which  I 
desire  to  be  ever  patiently  submissive.” 

8.  In  this  way  they  passed  down,  with  great  diligence 
and  rapidity,  nearly  the  whole  navigable  length  of  the  Rhone, 
and  then  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  coasting  a few 
miles  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  reached 
the  ancient  and  justly  celebrated  city  of  Marseilles ; — a 
city  so  well  and  so  favorably  known,  even  in  the  tima^-of . 
Cicero,  that  he  styled  it  the  “ Athens  of  the  Gauls.”  But 
this  great  and  learned  city  furnished  no  refuge  for  this  fugi- 
tive praying  woman.  If  an  army  had  come  among  them, 
it  would  scarcely  have  caused  greater  consternation.  “ I 
arrived  at  Marseilles,”  she  says,  “ at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing ; and  that  very  afternoon  all  was  in  v^proar  agcdnst  me'* 

9.  The  occasion  of  this  very  bidden  movement  against 
her  was  this.  She  had  a letter  of  introduction  to  a knight, 
of  the  Order  of  Malta,  resident  at  Marseilles.  The  lettqi* 
was  written  by  one  of  her  intimate  friends  jp  the  city  of 
Grenoble,  a man  of  rank,  but  eminently  rdigions.  Accom-? 
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panying  the  letter,  he  seat  the  litUe  book,  entitled  A Short 
Method  of  Prajer,  which  had  been  published  a short  time 
before  at  Grenoble ; and  of  which  we  have  given  an  analysis 
in  the  preceding  chapter.  Althongh  a devout  man  himself, 
the  knight  to  whom  the  book  was  sent  had  a chaplain,  whose 
opinions  were  not  only  in  opposition  to  those  of  Madame 
Gnyon,  but  who  felt  unusually  zealous  in  exhibiting  that 
opposition.  He  had  probably  heard  of  the  book  before,  and 
might  perhaps  have  known  what  was  in  it  At  any  rate, 
when  it  was  received,  he  examined  it  for  a few  moments,  and 
perceiving,  as  he  supposed,  its  heresies,  he  at  once  went 
away  to  stir  up  a party  both  against  the  doctrines  of  the 
book  and  its  author. 

So  much  interest  was  waked  up,  that  some  persons  w\ent 
almost  immediately  to  the  bishop  of  the  city,  stating  to  him 
that  it  was  necessary  to  banish  at  once  the  author  of  a book 
which  contained  things  so  much  at  variance  with  what  the 
Catholic  church  considered  the  truth.  The  bishop,  however, 
before  proceeding  to  extremity,  thought  it  necessary  to  ex- 
amine the  book  for  himself,  which  he  did  in  company  with 
one  of  his  prebends,  and  he  said  that  he  Weed  U very  welL 
, 10.  Not  only  this,  he  took  the  pains  also  to  send  for  indi- 
viduals in  whose  judgment  and  piety  he  had  confidence, 
among  others  for  M.  Francois  Malaval,  a man  of  great  piety 
and  of  some  literary  eminence,  and  also  for  a FaUier  of  the 
Recollects,  both  of  whom  had  known  Madame  Guyon  by 
reputation,  and  had  called  upon  her  very  soon  after  her 
arrival  at  Marseilles.  They  frankly  stated  to  him  their 
favorable  opinions  ef  Madame  Guyon’s  character  and  writ- 
ings, and  also  what  they  knew  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
" the  violent  opposition  which  she  experienced.  “ In  connec- 
tion with  this  interview, says  Madame  Guyon,  " the  bishop 
testified  much  uneasiness  at  the  insults  which  were  offered 
me.  He  also  expre'ssed  to  these  persons  a strong  desire  for 
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a persqnal  acquaintance ; so  much  so,  that  I ^as  obliged  to 
go^  and  see  him.  He  received  me  with  extraordinary  re- 
spect, and  begged  my  excuse  for  what  had  happened.  He 
invited  me  to  stay  at  Marseilles ; and  assured  me,  — notwith- 
standing the  unpleasant  circumstances  existing,  — that  he 
would  de  all  in  his  power  to  protect  me.  He  even  asked 
me  where  I lodged,  that  he  might  come  and  see  me.” 

The  next  day,”  she  adds,  " the  Almoner  of  the  Bishop 
of  Grenoble,  and  the  other  ecclesiastic,  who  had  accompa- 
nied us  in  our  passage  down  the  Bhode,  went  to  see  him. 
He  received  them  kindly,  and  testified  tq  them  also  his 
sorrow  for  the  insults,  which,  without  any  good  reason,  had 
been  offered  me.” 

.11.  It  was  obvious,  •however,  that  a party  was  formed 
against  her,  with  such  elements  of  strength  and  violence  in 
it,  that  she  could  not  long  remain  in  quiet.  Among^other 
insults  offered  to  her,  she  says,  these  persons  wrote  to  me 
the  most  offensive  letters  .possible,  though  at  the  same  time 
they  did  not  know  me.  It  seemed  to  me,  with  these  indica- 
tions of  His  providence  before  me,  that  the  Lord  was  begin- 
ning in  earnest  to  take  from  me  eveQr  place  of  abode ; and 
those  words  of  Scripture  were  again  etrongly  impressed 
upon  my  mind ; — ^ The  foieee  have  holes,  the  birds  of  the  air 
have  nests  ; but  the  Son  of  man  has  not  where  to  lay  his  head.*  ” 
12.  She  remained  at  Marseilles  eight  days  only.  Short 
as  was  the  time,  and  stranger  as  she  was  in  the  place,  she 
was  enabled  to  do  something  for  that  cause,  which  was 
dearer  to  her  than  reputation  or  even  life.  Chie  day  she 
entered  into  a church,  in  which  some  re%ious  services  were 
being  performed.  The  priest,  who  had  the  direction  of 
them,  observed  her ; and  after  they  were  concluded,  went  - 
immediately  to  the  house  in  which  she  was  l(^ged,  and 
stated  to  her,  with  great  simplicity  and  f]:^lmess  his  inward 
trials  and  necessities.  He  made  his  statsments,”  she  re- 
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mark?,  “ with  ag  TOuoh  hnmility  ag  gimplicity’.  The  Lord 
assUted  me,  as  au  instrument  in  his  bands,  to  saj  and  to 
suggest  those  things  to  this  person  which  seemed  to  be 
necessary,  lie  was  enabled,  through  divine  grace,  to  re- 
ceive and  understand  the  truth  in  such  a manner,  so  clearly 
and  so  promptly,  that  in  a very  short  time  he  was  hlied  with 
joy,  and  w’ith  thankful  acknowledgments  to  God.  He  be- 
came a man  of  prayer,  and  a true  servant  of  God.” 

Such  w^as  the  happy  result  in  the  case  of  one,  who  for 
some  years  had  suffered  from  anxiety  of  mind ; an  anxiety 
which  would  be  naturally  increased  by  the  fact,  that  he  him- 
self w’as  a minister  at  the  altar ; seeking,  undoubtedly,  an 
interest  in  Christ ; but  confused  and  burdened  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  ceremonial  observances,  and  ignorant  of  the  simple 
and  sure  way  of  faith.  It  is  in  connection  with  this  case, 
that  Madame  Guyon  makes  the  remark,  that  in  all  the 
places  w here  she  had  been  subject  to  ill  treatment  and  per- 
secution, God  had  sustained  her  by  some  such  striking  mani- 
festations of  his  love  and  grace. 

13.  During  her  short  stay  at  Marseilles,  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  many  pious  persons.  Among  others  was  the 
knight  of  the  celebrated  Order  of  Malta,  to  whom  she 
brought  a letter  of  introduction  from  Grenoble.  Though  a 
member  of  a military  Order,  she  found  him,  like  the  Roman 
centurion  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  a “ devout  man,  and  one 
that  feared  God.”  “ Since  I have  known  him  personally,” 
she  says,  I have  esteemed  him  as  a man  whom  our  Lord 
designed  to  be  of  great  service  to  others.  It  seemed  to  me, 
that  the  influence  of  his  holy  life  would  be  an  ornament  and 
support  of  the  Order,  of  which  he  was  a member.  I ex- 
pressed my  opinion  to  him  personally,  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable for  him  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Malta  in  closer 
union  with  those  w^h  wliom  he  was  associated,  and  that  God 
would  assuredly  make  use  of  him  to  diffuse  a spirit  of  piety 
35  . 
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into  many  of  them.”  In  accordance  with  this  advice,  and 
perhaps  under  the  influence  of  it,  he  soon  after  went  to 
Maltli;  and  such  was  the  acknowledged  excellence  of  his 
character,  that  he  was  almost  immediately  placed  in  a posi- 
tion of  high  authority  and  influence.  But,  further  than  this, 
although  much  was  to  be  hoped  from  his  labors,  we  find 
nothing  said  of  him. 

14.  Her  interviews  with  M.  Francois  Malaval  must  have 

been  interesting,  if  he  were  the  author,  as  1 suppose  him  to 
have  been,  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Inward  or  Contemplative 
Life,*  which  has  already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  references  to  the  author  of  the  Spiritual  Guide,  Michael 
de  Molinos.  He  was  a man  obviously  of  great  intellect- 
ual power;  but  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  having 
been  blind,  or  nearly  so,  from-  an  early  period  of  life.  But 
God  compensated  for  the  want  of  outward  light  by  in- 
ward illumination.  So  that  he  may  be  describe  as  a man 
whose  eyeif  closed  to  the  w^^rld,  had  light  in  God ; a man  who 
saw  spiritually.  ' : . 

In  support  of  tbn  remark,  that  he  was  a man  of  intel- 
lectual power  I infer,  no^  only  from  what  he  wrote,  hut  from 
the  fact,  that  he  is  frequently  mentioned  and  critidsed  with 
earnestness  and  apparent  severity,  in  the  controversial  writ^ 
ings  of  Bossuet,  who  was  too  conscious  of  his  own  vast 
strength  to  be  likely  to  enter  the  lists  wkh  feeble  antagonists. 
That  he  was  a man  of  deep  and  thorough  piety,  I bdieve 
his  opponents  did  not  deny.*  ^ 

15.  Satisfied  from  the  various  indications  around  her, 
that  Marseilles  was  not  to  be  the  field'  of  her  labors,  and 
not  knowing  whither  to  go,  it  occurred  to  her,  that  she  might 
properly  seek  a place  of  refuge  again  with  the  Marchioness 
of  Prunai.  This  lady,  who  still  resided  either  at  Turin  or 

* Entitled  in  iVench,  Pratique  Facile  pour  deoer  l^Ame  h la  Contemplar 
tion. 
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in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  retained  a strong  friendship 
for  Madame  Guyon,  and  probably  kept  up  a correspondence 
M'ith  her.  At  any  rate,  there  seems  to  have  been  a sutuaV 
understanding  between  them,  that  she  should  have  a home 
with  the  Marchioness,  whenever  it  might  be  accordant  either 
with  nece^ity  or  convenience.  Although  in  coming  to  Mar- 
seilles, she  had  g|^e  a considerable  distance  from  Grenoble, 
she  had  taken  such  a direction  that  she  had'^not  increased 
her  distance  from  Turin,  and  had  perhaps  ma^  it  less.  So 
that  the  suggestion,  that  she  might  best  remain  for  a time 
with  the  Marchioness,  was  naturally  sustained  by  the  cir- 
cumstaxMiiiS^at,  in  the  situation  in  which  she  was  placed,  it 
was  a i)pardr  and  easier  place  of  refuge  than  any  other 
which  ho#  presented  itself.  ' r 

14.  Under  these  circumstances,  accompanied  by  the  same 
persons  who  came  with  her  down  the  Rhone,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Almoner  of  Bishop  Camus  who  seems  to  have 
returned  to  Grenoble,  she  left  Marseilles,  on  the  ninth  day 
afler  she  furived  tlwre,’  for  the  neighboring  city  of  Nice. 

^ 'Thii  ancient  and  pUKai[it  city,  situated  near  the  Mediterra- 
ihe  haakn’iof  tftb  rive^l^,  lies  in  the  direction  of 
aii^  about  eigh^mijle^  distant  At  a little  distance 
fMjbiriiiffe4h4l  moun^Di  jdfdled'ihe^  Alps.  . 

' ^^tooliri^litteir  a^%nTbli||hF>^  Madame  Guyon,  ^for 

of  being  oonveyed  once 
MMlij  of  tBe  Marchioness  of  Prunai,  which^ 

in  fliy  present  condition,  to  be  the  most  hon- 
on^bi#  reftige  1 could  seek.  I supposed  that  I could  reach 
her  reiidence  by^paming  tfanough  the  cjty  of  Nice.  Some 
tipersons  assuredtn^  I coi^d  do  so.  But  when  I arrived 
^ atNic(^I  was  greatly  suTprisi^  to  learn  that  the  litter,  for 
some  reasons,  could  not  pas^^the  mountains  which  intervened, 
and  that  I could  not,  at  prdlent^ne  at  least,  reach  Turin 
in  that  direction.  In  this  state  of  ^ings  1 knew  not  what  to 
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do,  nor  which  way  to  turn.  My  confusion  and  crosses  seemed 
daily  to  increase.  Alone  as  it  were,  in  the  world,  forsaken 
. of  all  human  help,  and  not  knowing  what  God  required  of 
m^  I saw  myself  without  refuge  or  retreat,  wandering  like 
a vagabond  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I walked  In  thi^  streets ; 
1 saw  the  tradesmen  busy  in  the  shops ; all  seemed  to  me 
to  be  happy  In  having  a home,  a dwelling  place  to  which 
they  could  retire.  I felt  sadly  that  there  was  none  for  me.” 

17.  This  was  a season  of  trial  and  teiqptation ; but  we 

are  not  to  infer  from  these  expressions,  that  her  faith  was 
shaken.  Faith  is  tested  by  trial;  and  oftentimes  shines 
most  brightly  amid  tears.  — As  I was  in  this  nncertainty, 
not  knowing  what  course  to  take,  a person,”  she  adds,  “ came 
to  me  and  told  ,n^,  that  one  of  the  small  vessels,  which 
traded  between  Nice  and  the  city  of  Genoa,  apd  i/^hich 
usually  reached  Genoa  within  twentyrfour  hours,  would  sail 
the  next  day.  He  added,  that  if  1 %sok  a passage  on  board 
the  v^el,  the  esq>tain  would  land  me^  1 chose,  at  the  tphn 
ofJSavona,  twenty  miles  this  side  of  Genoa,  but  so  situated 
in  reference  to  the  mountains)  that  t could  readily  dnd  a 
conveyance  to  the  Marchioness  of  Prunai’s  house.  To  this 
proposition  I consen^;  as  I ^ be  furnished  with 

any  other  means  of  ^ . . 

18.  It  was  under  these  circumstances,  that  she  committed 
herself  and  those  who  were  with  her,  to  the  dangers  of  the 
sea.  “ As  I embarked  upon  it,”  she  says,  ^ I could  not  help 
experiencing  emotions  of  joy.  ‘ If  I am  the  dregs  of  the  ' 
earth,’  I said  to  myself,  ‘ if  I am  the  scorn  and  the  offscoui*;; 
ing  of  nature,  I am  now  embm*ked  upon  an  element  which,  ' 
in  its  treachery  shows  no  favojr.  If  it  be  the  Lord’s  pleas-, 
ure  to  plunge  me  in  the  waves,  it  shall  be  mine  to  perish  in 
them.’  There  came  npon  us  % tempest,  in  a place  which 
was  somewhat  dangerous  for  small  vessels;  and  what  ren- 
dered our  situation  jnore  trying,  the  mariners  seemed 
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to  be  yerj  wicked  men.  Bat  still,  as  the  irritated  waves 
dashed  around  us,  I could  not  help  experiencing  a consider- 
able degree  of  satisfaction  in  my  mind.  I pleased  myself 
with  thinking  that  those  mutinous  billows,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Him  who  does  all  things  rightly,  might  probably 
® furnish  me  with  a watery  grave.  Perhaps  I carried  the 
point  too  far  in  the  pleasure  which  I took,  in  thus  seeing 
myself  beaten  and  bandied  by.  the  swelling  waters.  Those, 
who  were  with  me,  took  notice  of  my  intrepidity ; but  knew 
not  the  cause  of  it.  I asked  of  Thee,  my  Lord,  if  such  were 
thy  will,  some  little  cleft  to  be  placed  in,  a small  place  of 
refuge  in  some  rock  of  the  ocean,  there  to  live  separate  from 
all  creatures.  I figured  to  myself,  that  some  uninhabited 
island  would  have  terminated  all  my  disgraces,  and  put  me 
in  a condition  of  infallibly  doing  thy  will.  But,  O my  Di- 
vine Love,  Thou  didst  design  me  a prison  far  different  from 
that  of  the  rock,  and  quite  another  banishment  than  that 
of  the  uninhabited  island.  Thou  didst  reserve  me  to  be 
battered  by  billows,  more  irritated  than  those  of  the  sea. 
Calumnies  proved  the  outrageous,  unrelenting  waves,  to 
which  I was  to  be  exposed,  in  order  to  be  lashed  and  tossed 
by  them  without  mercy. 

“ By  the  tempest  swelling  against  us  we  were  kept  back  ; 
and  instead  of  a short  day’s  passage  to  Genoa,  we  were 
eleven  days  in  reaching  it.  But  during  all  this  time,  how 
peaceable  was  my  heart  in  so  violent  an  agitation  around 
me ! The  swelling  of  the  sea,  and  the  fury  of  its  waves, 
were,  as  I thought,  only  a figure  of  that  swelling  fury,  which 
ail  the  creatures  bad  against  me.  I said  to  Thee,  Oh,  my 
Love,  arm  them  all ; make  use  of  them  all  as  instruments  to 
humble  me  for  my  infidelities.  I seemed  to  behold  Thy  right 
hand  armed  against  me ; but  knowing  that  Thy  will  was 
never  at  variance  with  the  utmost  fectkude  %nd  benevolence, 
I loved,  more  than  my  life,  the  strokes  it  gave  me.” 

35* 
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19.  It  was  owing  to  the  storm  probablj,  that  she  failed  to 
be  landed  at  Savona,  and  was  carried  to  Genoa.  It  \yas 
only  a year,  or  not  far  from  a year  before,  that  Mie  French, 
irritated  by  some  proceedings  of  the  Genoese,  had  bom- 
barded their  xjity.  A large  naval  force,  under  the  command 
of  the  celebrated  Admiral  Duquesne,  reduced  to  a heap  of  # 
ruins,”  as  it  is  given  in  the  language  of  Voltaire,  ^‘a  part  of 
those  marble  edifices,  which  have  gained  for  Genoa  the  name 

of  the  Superb.  Four  thousand  soldiers,  being  landed,  ad-  * 
vanced  up  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  burned  the  suburbs 
of  St  Peter  d’ Arena.”  * The  Genoese,  from  that  time,  had 
been  exceedingly  irritated  against  the  French.  And  when 
Madame  Guyon  and  her  little  company  landed,  including 
the  ecclesiastic  who  attended  her,  being  recognized  at  once 
as  people  from  France,  they  were  exposed  to  the  marked 
insults  of  the  angry  populace. 

She  thought*  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  leave  Genoa  as 
soon  as  possible;  but  she  was 'met  witTi  another  trial.  The 
Doge,  or  Supreme  Gk)vemor,  had  recently  left  the  city  for 
some  purpose  and,  with  his  attendants,  had  taken  all  the 
Ktters  which  could  b^  had.  ‘‘  Owing  to  this,”  she  s^ys,  “ I 
could  not  obtain  a conveyance  of  that  kind,  .and  was  obliged 
to  remain  there  several  days  at  excessive  expense ; the 
charges  being  very  much  higher  than  they  were  for  the 
same  accommodations  at  Paris.  I mention  this,  because  I 
had  but  little  money  left ; but  I did  not  forget  that  my  stor^ 
in  Providence  could  never  he  exhausted.^ 

20.  After  a few  days  and  much  inquiry,  a sorry  looking 
litter,  which  is  a sort  of  covered  couch,  sometimes  borne  by 
porters  and  sometimes  by  beasts  of  burden,  was  brought  her, 
supported  by  two  lame  mules.  But  here  arose  another  diffi- 
culty. She  did  not,  at  that  time,  know  precisely  whether 


* Life  of  liOuis  Fourteenth,  Vol.  ii,  chap.  13. 
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the  Marchioness  of  Prunai,  to  whose  honse  she  wished  to  be 
carried,  resided  at  Turin  or  at  some  place  in  the  vicinity. 
The  owner  of  the- litter  refused  to  make  a bargain  under 
* such  circumstances ; but  offered  to  take  her  to  Yerceil,  which 
was  somewhat  nearer  than  Turin,  being  only  two  days* 
journey  distant,  but  in  a little  diffe^t'directich.  As  she 
could  neither  remain  at  CkM^a,  nor  make : arrangements^  at 
present  to  be  carried  to  the  resjd^ce  of  the  IfacchioneM  of 
Prunai,  she  adopted  this  altem&tive,  as  the  one  especially 
presented  in  Providence.  And  she  had  this  reason  for  so 
doing  among  others,  that  she  had,  some  time  before,  been 
repeatedly  and  earnestly  invited  by  the  Bishop  of  Vbrceil  to 
come  there.  She  thought  it  proper,  however,  that,  under 
^ the  existing  circumstances,  (die  should  send  ndtm'to  him  of 
her  coming.  It  was  with  this  object,  that  the  ^cclenastic^ 
who  had  attended  her  from  Marseilles,  set  out  first ; leaning 
Madame  Guyon  a|id  her  two4emale  assistants  to  come  by 
themselves.  ‘ ^ 

21.  With  Providence  for  their  guide,  these  three  unpro* 
tected  women  set  out  from  Genoa.  Our  onuleteer,”  she 
says,  was  one  of  the  most  brutal  of  men  to  be  met  with. 
Seeing  he  had  only  women  under  his  care,  there  was  scarce- 
ly any  bounds  to  his  insolence  and  rudeness.”  Before  they 
had  completed  the  first  day’s  journey,  they  passed  through 
a large  forest,  which  had  the  reputation  of  being  infested 
with  robbers,  and  which  was  so  in  fact. 

“ The  muleteer,”  she  adds,  “ was  afraid,  and  told  us,  if  we 
met  any  of  them  on  the  road,  we  should  be  murdered,  for 
they  spared  nobody.  Scarcely  had  he  uttered  these  words, 
when  there  appeared  four  men  well  armed.  They  imme- 
diately stopped  the  litter.  The  muleteer  was  exceedingly 
frightened.  I had  no  fear,  and  was  so  entirely  resigned  to 
Providence,  that  it  was  all  one  to  die' this  way  or  any  other, 
in  the  sea  or  by  the  hands  of  robbers.  The  robbers  ap- 
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proaehed  the  litter  and  looked  in.  1 smiled  upon  them  and 
made  a slight  bow  of^the  head*  As  soon  as  1 had  saluted 
them  in  this  manner,  in  a moment^  Gkxi  made  them  change 
their  design.  Having  poshed  off  each  other,  as  if  each  were 
desirous  of  hindering  the  others  frotn  doing  anj  harm,  they 
respectfully  saluted  me,  and  with  an  aui.of  compassion,  un- 
usual to  such  sorts  of  persons^iretired.  I was  immediately 
struck  to  the  heart,  O my  Lord,  wkh  a full  and  dear  con- 
viction, that  it  was  thine  own  especial  iniuenoe,  a stroke  of 
thine  own  right  hand,  who  had  other  designs  over  me  than 
thus  to  make  me  die  by  the  hands  of  robbers.*^ 

22.  In  connection  with  what  took  place  at  this  time,  and 
calling  to  mind  the  dangers  she  had  encountered  in  repeat- 
edly crossing  the  Alps,  and  in  visiting  the  Grand  Chartreuse, 
she  exclain^  again ; — “ How  wonderful,  O my  God,  at  this, 
as  at  many  other  times,  has  been  thy  protection  over  me ! 
How  many  perils  have  I jptssei  through  in  going  over 
mountains,  and  oiwthe  edgC^(q|( jil^p  ani  terrible  cliffs! 
How  often  hast  Thou  chec]|pdV|)i^e7oot  of  the  mule,  already 
slipping  over  Ihe  precipice ! How  often  have  I been  ex- 
posed to  ,be  thrown  headlong  from  frightful  heights  into 
hideous  torrents,  which,  though  rolling  in  churns  fttr  below 
our  shrinking  sight,  forced  us  to  hear  them  by  their  horrible 
noise!  Thou,  O Gk)d,  didst  guard  me  in  such  imminent 
dangers.  When  the  dangers  were  most  manifest,  then  was 
my  faith  in  Thee  strongest.  In  Thee  my  soul  trusted.  1 
felt,  that,  if  it  were  thy  will,  that  1 should  be  dashed  head- 
long down  the  rocks,  or  drowned  in  the  waters,  or  brought 
to  the  end  of  my  life  in  any  other  way,  it  would  all  be  well ; 
the  will  of  God,  whatever  it  might  be  in  relation  to  me, 
making  every  thing  equaL” 

23.  At  the  close  of  this  day’s  journey,  she  ft>und  still 
further  occasion  for  .the  trial  of  her  faith  and  patience. 
“ The  muleteer,’*  she  says,  “ seeing  me  attended  by  only  two 
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young  women,  thought  he  might  treat  me  in  any  manner  ho 
pleased ; perhaps  expecting  to  draw  money  from  me.  We 
were  approaching  the  village  where  wc  expected  to  remain, 
at  the  village  Inn,  during  the  night  What  was  our  sur- 
prise, then,  to  hear  the  muleteer  propose  to  us  to  stop  at  a 
mill,  about  a mile  and  a quarter  short  of  the  village ; a place 
at  which  the  muleteers  sometimes  stopped,  but  at  which  no 
female  resided.  In  the  mill  there  was  only  a single  cham- 
ber, though  there  were  several  beds  in  it,  in  which  the  mil- 
lers and  muleteers  lodged  together.  In  that  chamber,  and 
in  such  company,  these  persons  proposed  to  have  me  and 
my  maid-servants  stay.  I remonstrated;  and  endeavored 
hy  every  possible  argument  to  induce  the  muleteer  to  carry 
us  to  the  Inn,  but  without  effect. 

At  ten  o’clock  at  night,  therefore,  and  in  a strange  place, 
we  were  constrained  to  leave, our  conveyance,  and  set  out  on 
foot,  carrying  a pait  of  our  clothes  in  our  hands.  The  night 
was  dark,  the  way  unknown,  and  we  were  obliged  to  pass 
through  the  end  of  . a forest,  which  was  said  to  be  the  resort 
of  plunderers.  The  -muleteer,  seeing  us  go  off*  in  this  way, 
and  disappointed  in  his  evil  designs  upon  us,  hootdd  after  us 
in  a very  abiwive  manner.  1 bore  my  humiliation  resign- 
edly and  cheerfully,  but  Hot  without  feeling  it.” 

They  arrived  safely  at  the  Inn.  The  good  people  of  the 
house,  seeing  them  come  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night,  on 
foot,  with  their  clothes  in  their  hands,  S3rmpathized  in  their 
situation,  and  treated  them  very  kindly.  ^^They  assured 
us,”  says  Madame  Guyon,  “that  the  place  we  left  was  a 
very  dangerous  one ; and  did  all  in  their  power  to  recover 
us  from  the  fatigue  we  had  undergone.” 

24.  The  next  morning,  in  conseqnence  of  an  arrangement 
which  was  made  by  the  muleteer,  they  left  the  litter  in 
which  they  had  come  so  far,  and  took  passage  in  the  post- 
chaise,  or  more  properly  post-wagon,  which  conveyed  the 
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public  mails,  and  passed  along  at  this  time.  In  this  convey- 
ance they  readied  Alexandria,  one  of  the  principal  towns 
between  Gonoa  and  Verceil.  “ TVIien  the  driver,  according 
to  his  usual  custom,”  says  Madame  Guyon,  “ took  us  to  the 
post-house,  I was  exceedingly  astonished,  when  I saw  the 
landlady  coming  out,  not  to  receive  him,  but  to  oppose  his 
entrance.  She  had  heard  from  some  person,  that  there 
were  women  in  the  carriage,  and  mistaking  our  characters, 
and  taking  us  for  a different  sort  of  persons  from  what  we 
were,  she  protested  against  our  coming  in.  On  the  other 
hand  the  driver  was  determined  to  force  his  entrance  in  spite 
of  her.  The  dispute  rose  so  high  between  them,  that  many 
oflScers  of  the  garrison  together  with  a vast  mob  of  other 
persons,  collected  together  at  the  noise,  being  much  sur- 
prised at  the  odd  humor  of  the  woman  in  refusing  to  lodge 
us.  I spoke  to  the  mail  carrier,  and- suggested,  that  it  might 
be  well  to  take  us  to  some  Other  house ; but,  obstinate  upon 
carrying  his  point,  he  said,  he  would  not.  He  assured  the 
landlady,  that  we  were  not  only  persons  of  good  character, 
but  persons  also  of  piety,  the  evidences  of  which  he  had 
seen.  At  last,  by  means  of  his  statements  and  urgency,  he 
obliged  her  to  come  and  see  us.  As  soon  as  she  had  looked 
upon  us,  she  acted  as  the  robbers  had  done.  She  relented 
at  once,  and  admitted  us. 

“ No  sooner  had  I alighted  from  our  conveyance,  than 
she  said  to  us,  ‘ Go,  shut  yourselves  up  in  that  chamber 
hard  by,  and  do  not  stir,  that  my  son  may  not  know  you  are 
here ; for  as  soon  as  he  knows  it,  he  will  kill  you.’  She 
said  this  with  so  much  emphasis,  which  was  repeated  by  the 
servant  maid  who  attended  her,  that  if  death  had  not  pos- 
sessed many  charms  for  me,  I should  have  been  ready  to 
die  with  fear.  The  two  girls,  who  were  with  me,  were 
under  frightful  apprehensions.  When  they  heard  any  one 
stirring  in  the  house,  and  especially  persons  coming  to  open 
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the  door  of  the  chamber  for  any  purpose,  they  thought  they 
were  coming  to  cut  their  throats.  In  short,  they  continued 
in  a dreadful  suspense  between  life  and  death  till  the  next 
day,  when  we  learned  that  the  young  man  had  sworn  to  kill 
any  woman  who  lodged  at  the  house.  The  reason  of  his 
taking  this  extraordinary  course  was  this.  A few  days  be- 
fore, an  event  bad  happened  which  came,  near  ruining  him. 
A woman  of  bad  principles  and  life  had  lodged  at  his  house. 
While  there  she  had,  for  some  reasons,  privately* murdered 
a man  of  some  standing.  The  result  was,  beside  other  inci- 
dental evils,  that  a heavy  fine  was  imposed  upon  the  hpuse  f 
and  it  was  not  ^thout  reason  that  the  young  man,  who 
seemed  to  have  the  chief  charge  of  ‘ tbe  estaWahmeat^  was 
exceedingly  afraid  of  any  mdre  Such  perSopirdSimlg?^  ** 
^ 

* La  Yie  de  Madam#  Gayon,  Ft  iL  ch.  S8. 
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Arrives  at  Verceil,  Interview  with  La  Combe*  Interview  with  the 
* Bishop  of  Verceil*  His  kindness  to  her.  Conversation  with  one 
of  the  Superiors  of  the  Jesuits.  Attacked  with  sickness.  Decides 
to  return  to  Paris.  La  Comhe  selected  to  attend  her  on  her  rc- 
turn.  Departure  from  Verceil.  Visit  to  the  Marchioness  of 
Prunai.  Crosses  the  AlpSf  at  the  pass  of  Mount  Cenis^  for  the 
third  time.  Meets  her  half-brother^  La  Mothe,  at  Chamberri* 
Her  reception  at  Grenobis.  Deports  from  Grenoble  for  Paris* 
Anrives  at  PariS)  after  a Jbm  years*  absence^  in  July,  1686. 

After  some  trials  and  adventures,  such  as  have  been 
related  in  the  precf^ding  chapter,  she  arrived  safely  at  Ver- 
ceil, the  place  where  she  designed  to  remain  for  the  present; 
a pleasant  and  flourishing  town,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sessia,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Po.  Having  stopped  at 
one  of  the  public  inns,  she  sent  notice  of  her  arrival,  as  soon 
as  she  conveniently  could,  to  Father  La  Combe,  who  was 
now  resident  at  Verceil,  having  come  there  soon  after  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  Thonon.  At  Verceil,  notwithstanding 
the  persecutions  he  had  experienced  at  Thonofl,  La  Combe 
was  highly  esteemed.  He  exhibited  that  activity  in  the 
cause  of  vital  religion,  which  would  naturally  be  expected 
from  his  established  character  for  piety.  And  God  had 
made  use  of  him  as  an  instrument,  in  addition  to  other 
successful  ri^ults  of  his  labors,  in  converting  several  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  stationed  at  the  fortress  at  that  place, 
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who,  icom  being  men  of  acawfalooB  Hvea,  became  pattern 
of  piety. 

2.  It  was  With  no  unall  emotion  ^lat  he.  met  Madame 
Gnyon  again,  who  had  been  under  God  tbe  early  instfuznent 
of  his  spiritual  r^iomtkmf  and  who  had  sub8e<|aently  y^rj 
much  aided  jn  his  religious  progress.  Add  to  this,  that , 
they  were  not  only  .united  in  Ipinh  bat  had  been  ^irfferers 
tegetber  in  a eammon  cause ; a caus^  which  was  inexpressi- 
bly dear  to  both  of  them.  The  feeting  oT  sa^dhtkm  which  • 
he  felt,  however,  in  cmce  more  seeing  her,  was  rmihgle^  with 
the  fear,  that  a meeting  so  unexpected,  and  to  many  so  ineit- 
plicable,  might  furnish  new  occasion  for  the  ealummss  of 
those  who  had  already  misrepresented  and  aqiersed  the 
relations  existing  between  them.  The  knowledge  of  this 
danger  had  snggested  itself  also  to  Madame  Gii^on,  who 
distinctly  refers  to  it  in  some  remarks; 

3.  As  soon  as  the  Bishop  of  ^htroeil  heard  of  Madame 
Gnyon’s  arrival,  he  sent  his  niece,  who  took  her  iiTa  coach, 
and  carried  her  to  her  own  house.  As  soon  as  be  conveni- 
ently could,  he  came  himself  in  a chaise  his  niece’s  house 
to  see  her.  It  was  with  some  ditficulty  that  Madame  Gnyon 
conversed  in  the  Itidian,  and  the  bishop’s  knowledge  of  the 
French  was  imperfect.  They  were  able,  nevertheless,  to 
make  each  other  understood ; so  that  the  first  inte^iew  was 
a pleasant  one ; and  the  satisfaction  which  he  felt  in  making 
her  acquaintance  was  subsequently  much  increased. 

4.  ^ The  bishop,”  says  Madame  Guyon,  " loved  Gk>d ; and 
it  was  but  natural  that  he  should  love  those  who  had  similar 
dispositioDS.  He  could  hardly  have  conceived  a stronger 
friendship  for  me,  if  1 had  been  his  own  sister.  As  an 
evidence  of  his  favorable  sentiments,  he  wrote  to  the  bishop 
of  Marseilles  to  thank  hlkn  for  havk^  protected  me  in  the 
persecution  there.  He  'wrote  also  with  -similar  views,  to 
Bishop  Camns  of  Grenoble ; and  in  various  ways^expressed 
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Ms  interest  and  Uie  affectionate  regard  he  fet#'  me. 
Thinking  only  of  finding  out  means  to  detain  me  in  his  dio- 
'cese,  he  would  not  listen  to  my  going,  at  present,  to  see  the 
Marchioness  of  Prunai.  On  the  contrary,  he  wrote  to  her 
to, come  and  settle  with  me  at  Verceil.  He  even  sent  Father 
La  Combe  to  her  on  purpose  to  exhort  her  to  come ; assur-* 
iiig  her  that  he  would  unite  us,  together  with  some  other 
pious  persons,  in  a select  Religious  Sodety  or  Congregation, 
established*  for  permanent  religious  objects.  Neither  the 
Marctiioness  nor  her  slaughter,  who  was  consulted  in  regard 
to  it,  disapproved  of  fhe  plan  ; but  she  was  prevented  from 
entering  into  it,  at  present,  by  ill  health.” 

5.  “ It  was  during  the  absence  of  La  Combe  on  this  busi- 
ne^,”  she  adds,  “ that  I was  visited  by  one  of  the  superior 
officers  GT  Rectors  of  the  Jesuits,  who  was  resident  at  this 
time  at  Yerceil.  He  had  heard  of  me,  and  wished  to  have 
dbme  conversation.  It  i^  hardly  neces^ry  to  say,  that  his 
knowledge  on  Iheological  subjects  was  much  greater  than 
mine.  We  conversed  together  on  topics  of  this  nature ; and 
he  proposed  to  me  several  questions  which  he  wished  nae  to 
answer.  The  Lord  inspired  me  to  answer  them  in'  such  a 
manner,  that  he  went  away,  not  only  surprised  at  what  was 
said,  but  apparently  satisfied ; so  much  so,  that  he  could  not 
forbear  speaking  of  it  afterwards.” 

6.  Soon  after  her  arrival  at  Vertieilj  she  was  attacked 
Muth  sickness.  “ When  the  bishop,”  she  says,  “ saw  me  so 
much  ind&posed,  he  came  to  see  me  \nth  assiduity . and 
charity,  when  at  leisure  from  his  occupations.  He  made 
me  little  presents  of  fruits  and  other  things  of  that  na- 
ture.” When,  however,  he  proved  to  her  the  matter  of  a 
permanent  residence  at  Yerceil,  she  says  that  she  had  a 
presentiment  that  the  plan  woidd  not  succeed,  and  that 
it  was  not  what  the  Lord  had  Required  of  her.  Still, 
being  under  great  obligations  to  him  for  his  kindness. 
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she  thought  it  best  to  let  him  take  what  measures  he  might 
think  proper  for  the  present ; being  assured  that  the  Lord 
would  know  well  how  to  prevent  arrangements  which  should 
not  be  in  accordance  with  his  wilL  And  accordingly  the 
plan  was  not  only  delayed  by  her  present  ill  health,  but  was 
entirely  frustrated  and  given  up,  by  its  being  asoertained 
that  the  air  of  the  place  was  exceedingly  injurious  to  her, 
and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  physicians  who  were  consulted, 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  her  to  remain  there.  tJpon  the 
announcement  of  this  state  of  things,  the  bishop,  although  he 
was  much  afflicted,  did  not  hesitate  to  acquiesce  in  it  He 
remarked,  that  he^was  exceedingly  sorry  to  have  her  go,  but 
that  he  would  much  rather  have  her  Uve  somewhere  else, 
though  at  a distance  from  him,  than  die  at  Yerceil. 

7.  When  it  was  ascertained,  that  she  could  not  remaih 
long  at  Yerceil,  her  friends  consulted  together  in  relation  to 
the  course  which  it  would  be  proper  for  her  to  pursue. 

The  conclusion  was,  that,  under  the  developments  which 
had  been  made  of  the  influence  she  was  capable  of  exer- 
cising, it  was  best  for  her  to  return  to  Paris,  as  a field  of 
labor  more  appropriate  to  the  powers  Gk>d  had  given  her, 
than  those  remote  and  rude  villages  where  she  had  expected 
to  spend  her  days.  As  soon  as  it  was  settled,  after  suitable 
deliberation  and  prayer,  that  she  should  return  again  not 
only  to  France  but  to  Paris,  “ the  Lord,”  she  says,  “ wrought 
in  my  mind  the  conviction,  that  I was  destined  to  expert  ^ 
ence  yet  greater  crosses,  than  had  hitherto  come  upon  mew 
Father  La  Combe,  who  was  nbW  of  opinion  that  Providence 
called  me  back  to  that  trying  scene  of  labor,  had  the  same 
convictions.  Nevertheless  he  encouraged  me  to  resign  my- 
self to  the  divine  will,  and  to  become  a victim  ofieepd  freely 
to  new  sacrifices.” 

8.  During  the  few  months  of  her  residence  at  Yerceil,  it 
does  not  ap'pear  that  she  engaged  much  in  what  might  be 
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called  her  pvMic  kibors ; sach  as  have  already  been  men- 
tioned in  repeated  instances.  Her  health  was,  at  present, 
not  adequate  to  it.  She  continued,  however,  the  work  which 
she  had  begun  at  Grenoble,  of  writing  explanations  on  the 
Scriptures.  Her  remarks  on  the  Apocalypse  were  written 
at  this  time,  namely^  in  the  spring  and  early  part  of  the 
summer  of  1686.  She  was  enabled  also  to  keep  up  her 
written  correspondence,  which  was  extensive.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  perhaps,  that  it  was  at  this  time  that  her  correspon- 
dence commenced  with  the  Duchess  de  Chevreuse,  a lady 
eminent  both  by  her  virtues  and  her  position  in  society.  We 
shall  probably  have  occasion  to  mention  her  hereafter. 

9.  When  Madame  Guy  on  travelled,  she  was  generally 
attended  by  some  ecclesiastic.  That  was  the  custom  of  the 
times  for  religious  persons  in  her  situation  in  society.  It 
was  obviously  necessary,  for  the  most  part,  that  she  should 
have  some  male  attendant ; and  a regard  to  public  opinion 
aeemed  to  require,  that  he  should  be  one,  who,  both  by  pro- 
fession and  character,  should  be  above  suspicion.  In  leaving 
Verceil,  after  it  was  ascertained  that  the  climate  would  not 
allqw  her  to  remain,  she  selected  La  Combe,  in  accordance 
with  the  opinion  of  her  friends  and  others  whom  she  thought 
it  proper  to  consult,  as  the  person  most  suitable,  under  all 
the  circumstances  o(  the  case,  to  go’  with  her.  Perhaps  no 
other  suitable  person  could  be  easily  found,  who  was  ready, 
at  a brief  notice,  to  ^njfertake  so  long  ♦a  journey.  There 
was  a special  reason,  n^S^ver,  this  selection,  additional 
to  his  high  personal  ecclesiastic  calling,  and 

the  fact  of  his  being,  in^lM^rarace  with  the  institutions  of 
the  Catholic  church,  her  spiritual  D^ector.  Some  arrange- 
ments the  Beligious  Order  or  Association  of  the  Barna- 
bites,  to  which  he  belonged,  arrangements  which  were  carried 
into  effect  by  their  Superintendent  or  General,  required  the 
presence  of  La  Combe  |t  Paris  at  this  time.  The  move- 
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ments  of  tlie  subordinate  members  were,  in  general,  under 
the^ntrol  of  the  person  wko  sustained  the  relatioo  of  head 
of  their  community.  The  suggestion,  therefore,  that  La 
Combe  should  accompany  Madame  Guyon,  was  favorably 
received  by  the  General  of  the  Order,  whom  it  was  necessa- 
ry to  consult  in  the  case,  as  a thing  not  only  proper  in  itself, 
but  because  the  expenses  of  his  journey  there,  being  of 
course  paid  by  her,  would  exempt  the  House  of  Order 
at  Paris,  which  was  already  poor,  from  ah  aseosiment  to 
meet  them.  The  arrangement,  therefore,  was  made.  As  It 
was  necessary,  however,  that  La  Combe  ^nld  attend  to 
some  transactions  of  the  business  at  the  intermediate  places,  it 
was  decided,  that  he  should  set  out  some  days  befote  her,  and 
wait  for  her  at  the  entrance  of  the  passage  over  the  Alps,  as 
a place  where  attendance  and  assistance  would  be  indispens- 
ably necessary. 

10.  After  a stay,  therefore,  of  a few  months  at  Yerc^, 
which  was  pleasant  in  every  respect  with  the  exception  of 
the  poor  state  of  her  health,  she  set  out  on  her  return  by  the 
usual  route  of  Turin  and  Mount  Cenis.  ^ My  departure,” 
she  says,  ^was  a season  of  trial  to  the  Bishop  of  Verceil. 
He  was  much  affected.  He  causedvne  to  be  attended'of  kit 
own  expente,  as  far  as  Turin,  giving  me  a gentleman  and 
one  of  his  own  ecclesiastics  to  accompany  me.” 

11.  It  was  under  these  cireumstances,  Uiat  she  closed  hmr 
mission  abroad ; « mission  notonore  iiReresting  in  its  results 
than  it  was  novel  in  its  nature  ; and  commenced  her  return 
to  Paris.  She  had  occasion  once  more  to  feel  the  force  of 

^ the  sentiment  which  she  ha^  so  well  expressed  in  her  poems ; 

To  me  remains  mr  place  nor  time; 

My  country  is  in  every  clime. 

La  Combe,  before  he  left,  wrote  her  a letter  for  her  encour- 
agement under  the  trials  which  he  foresaw  awaited  both  her 
36* 
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and  himself ; in  which  he  said,  “ Will  it  not  be  a thing  very 
glorious  to  God  if  he  should  make  us  serve,  in  the  gr^^city 
of  Paris,  for  a spectacle  to  angels  and  men  ? ” “I  departed,” 
she  says,  “ in  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  ; ^ready  to  offer  myself 
up  to  new  varieties  and  kinds  of  suffering.  All  along 
the  road,  something  within  me  repeated  the  very  words  of 
St.  Paul,  ‘ I go  bound  in  the  spirit  to  Jerusalem,  not  know- 
ing the  things  which  shall  befall  me  there,  save  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  witnesses,  saying,  that  bonds  and  afflictions,  abide  me ; 
but  none  of  these  things  move  me ; neither  count  I my  life 
dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I might  finish  my  course  with  joy.’ 
I found  it  my  duty  to  hold  on  my  way,  and  to  sacrifice  my- 
self for  Him  who  first  sacrificed  himself  for  me.” 

12.  In  her  way  to  the  city  of  Turin,  she  turned  aside  to 
visit  the  Marchioness  of  Prunai,  who  seems  to  have  resided 
a few  miles  distant  from  the  city.  “ She  was  extremely 
rejoiced,”  says  Madame  Guyon,  “to  see  me  once  more. 
Nothing  could  be  more  frank  and  affectionate  than  what 
passed  between  us.”  Madame  Guyon  seems  to  have  been 
deeply  impressed  with  the  kindness  and  piety  of  this  distin- 
guished lady.  But  she  did  not  remain  long  at  the  resting 
place,  which  would  have  been  gladly  given  to  her  here. 
Leaving  with  the  Marchioness  her  sweet  words  of  encour- 
agement in  relation  to  her  benevolent  labors,  especially  for 
the  poor  and  the  sick,  and  bidding  her,  after  a few  days’ 
tarrying,  a final  adieu;  she  went  on  her  way. 

At  Turin  she  was  lefTby  the  attendants  furnished  by  the 
Bishop  of  VerceiL  Accompanied  from  that  place  by  her 
two  maids,  she  obtained  a conveyance,  and  travelling  the^ 
usual  route  along  the  Doria  to  Susa,  she  met  La  Combe 
again,  at  some  place  near  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

13.  Of  the  incidents  attending  her  passage  through  these 
rugged  declivities  and  summits,  now  ascended  and  surmount- 
ed for  the  third  time,  she  makes  no  special  mention.  No 
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doubt,  as  she  looked  down  from  those  vast  heights  on  the 
land  ^the  Po  and  the  Adige,  a land  she  loved,  she  breathed 
forth  the  fervent  prayer  of  her  heart,  for  its  spiritual  re- 
newal. This  prayer,  \irhich  she  uttered  alike  in  spoken 
words  and  in  silent  aspirations,  in  prose  and  in  poetry,  con- 
tinually arose*  from  her  heart,  for  idl  lands  and  all  nations. 

“ Ah,  reign,  wherever  man  is  found, 

My  Spouse,  beloved  and  divine ! 

Then  am  I rich,  and  then  abound. 

When  every  fatman  heart  is  thine. 

A thousand  sorrows  pierce  my  soul. 

To  think  that  all  are  not  thine  own  *, 

Ah,  be  adored  from  pole  to  pole ; — 

Where  is  thy  zeal  1 Arise  — Be  known.'' 

To  the  pleasant  land  she  was"  thus  leaving,  there  is  no 
question  that  she  iVould  have  given  hef  labors  as  well  as  her 
prayers,  her  life  as  well  as  her  affections.  But  that  higher 
prayer  of  the  heart,  which  says  under  all  circumstances, 
Thy  will  be  done,  lays  our  hopes  and  our  sympathies  on 
the  same  altar  on  which  it  lays  our  prayers  and  our  labors. 
She  saw  Italy  no  more. 

14.  Having  passed  the  Alps  in  safety,  she  arrived  at 
Chamberri,  the  principal  town  of  Savoy.  Here  she  met 
with  her  half-brother  La  Mothe,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for 
a number  of  years.  Business  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature  had 
called  him  there  at  this  time.  The  meeting  was  apparently 
cordial,  although  there  was  too  mudh  reason  to  think,  that 
he  was  determined  to  take  a course  which  would  be  injuri- 
ous to  Madame  Guyon.  La  Combe  thought  it  expedient  to 
consult  one  who  sustained  so  near  a relation,  04  the  pro- 
priety of  the  arrangement  which  required  him  to  attend 
Madame  Guyon  to  Paris ; expressing  an  entire  willingness 
and  even  desire,  in  view  of  circumstances  which  seemed 
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about  to  develope  themselyes,  to  resign  his  place  to  some 
other  person.  La  Mothe,  who  was  himself  an  eccl^||^tic, 
approved  of  the  arrangement  as  it  then  was,  and  expressed 
a strong  desire,  that  it  should  be  carried  through. 

15.  From  Chamberri  she  proceeded  to  Grenoble,  where 
one  of  the  females  who  attended:,  her  into  Italy  belonged. 

" She  remained  at  Grenoble  a number  of  days.  She  here 
met  her  daughter,  now  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  maid- 
servant, with  whom  she  had  left  her  when  she  went  to  Mar- 
seilles. When  it  was  understood  in  (he  city,  that  she  had 
returned,  a great  number  of  persons,  whom  she  had  been 
the  instrument  of  spiritually  benefitiiig  when  she  had  for- 
merly resided  there,  visited  l^r,  and  were  filled  with  joy  at 
seeing  her  again.  But  their  joy  was  changed  into  sorrow, 
when  it  was  understood  that  she  must  soon  leave  them.  Their 
feelings  seem  to  hav^  bden  the  same  with  those  of  the 
Ephesians,  when  the  Apostle  Paul  visited  them  for  the  last 
time.  “ They  wept  sore,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed 
him,  sorrowing  most  of  all  for  the  words  which  he  spake, 
that  they  should  see  his  face  no  more,^^ 

Camus,  bishop  of  the  city,  a man  of  marked  and  high 
character,  manifested  great  kindness  during  her  stay.  Pub- 
lic opinion  had  so  much  changed  in  her  favor  since  her 
departure,  that  she  was  now  requested  to  remain,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  one  of  the  Hospitals  of  the  city. 
To  this  proposition  she  did  not  accede,  because  she  saw  dis- 
tinctly, that  it  was  not  the  place  whe^e  God  required  her 
to  be. 

16.  In  order  to  show  what  were  the  feelings  of  the  Bishop 
of  Grenoble  towards  her,  I think  it  may  be  proper  to  insert 
here  a letter,  which  he  wrote  a year  or  two  after  in  her  behalf, 
when  he  had  been  raised  to  the  Cardinalship.  It  is  ad- 
dressed te  his  brother,  a distinguished  man,  who  at  that  time. 
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aoeording  to  the  memoirs  of  D’Angeau,  held  the  office  of 
Lieutgi^mt  Civil  of  the  city  of  Paris. 


"Sir, 

" 1 cannot  refuse  to  the  virtue  and  piety  of  Madame  de 
la  Mothe  Goyon  the  recommendation  she  desires  me  to  give 
you,  in  favor  of  her  ffimily,  in  an  affair  which  is  before  you.  * 
I should  have  made  some  scruple  of  doing  it,  if  I did  not 
know  the  uprightness  of  her  intentions  and  yo«r  integrity. 
Admit,  therefore,  my  solicitatioos  to  do  her'  all  the  justice 
that  is  due  her.  I request  it  of  you  with  all  the  cordiality 
with  which 

"lam  yours, 

" Xhs  Casduial  Camus.” 

Accompanying  above,  he  wupte  die  following  to 
Madame  Guyon : 

"Madame, 

"It  would  give  me  great  satisfaction  if  I had  more 
frequent  opportunities  of  showing  you,  how  great  is  the 
interest  which  I feel  in  your  welfare  both  temporal  and 
spiritual.  I am  truly  grateful  that  the  suggestions  I made 
in  relation  to  your  spiritual  concerns  have  been  found  ser- 
viceable. In  respect  to  your  temporal  affairs,  I shall  use 
my  best  endeavors  to  engage  my  brother,  the  Lieutenant 
Civil  of  Paris,  to  see  that  entire  justice  is  rendered  to  you. 
Trusting  that  you  will  continue  to  entertain  the  fullest  con- 
fidence in  my  favorable  dispositions  towards  you,  I remain, 
Madame, 

" Very  truly  and  affectionately, 

" Yours, 

"The  Cardinal  Camus.” 
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17.  She  spent  about  a fortnight  in  Grenoble  ; and  then, 
accompanied  by  Father  La  Combe,  her  daughter,  s%d  her 
female  assistants,  she  set  out  for  Paris ; probably  going 
through  Lyons  and  on  the  main  route  through  those  two 
great  cities.  There  is  some  uncertainty  in  the  d^es»  which 
are  given  in  this  period  of  her  life.  Writing  fiipni  memory, 

^ some  time  after  the  occurrences  she  relates,  an^  under  all 
the  disadvantages  of  being  shut  up  in  prison,  she  has  proba- 
bly confounded  the  arrangement  of  facts  and  of  periods  of 
time  to  some  extent.  We  have  compared  statements  and 
dates,  and  have 'arranged  and  re-adjusted  them  to  the  best 
of  our  power. 

She  arrived  at  Paris  the  22(7  of  Jkly,  1686,^re  years  after 
her  departure  from  the  dty. 

She  returned ; but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  it 
was  not  to  lay  down  her  ^umor  and  to  take  her  rest.  In 
the  loss  of  her  own  will,  she  came  to  Paris,  probably  the 
most  trying  field  , of  labor  that  could  have  been  selected, 
simply  because  God  chose  it  for  her.  And  that  was  enough. 
She  knew  not  what  the  Lord  had  before  her,  and  what  he 
designed  for  her,  either  in  doing  or  suffering ; but  the  true 
spiritual  life  was  within  her,  God's  life,  w'hich,  in  being  a 
divine  life,  corresponds  to  the  divine  purposes  ; a life  which 
knows  no  compromise,  seeks  no  favor,  fears  no  evil.  She 
was  now  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  her  age ; young  enough, 
with  God’s  assistance,  to  continue  to  do  effectual  work  in 
his  cause,  and  old  enough  to  have  gained  wisdom  from  ex- 
perience, and  strength  from  trial.  But  in  every  situation, 
she  had  one  unalterable  conviction,  which  was  the  true 
source  of  her  power,  that  she  had  nothing  in  herself  hut  all 
in  God. 

18.  The  following  sinking  stanzas  from  her  Poems  seem 
to  me  to  form  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  this  volume : 
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**  Yes  I I will  always  love ; and,  as  I ought, 

Tune  to  the  praise  of  love  my  ceaseless  yoice  *, 

Preferring  love,  too  vast  tor  human  thought. 

In  spite  of  erring  men,  wh6  ^vil  at  my  choice. 

Why  have  I not  a thousand,  thousand  hearts, 

Lord  of  my  soult  that  theif  mighiaU  be  thine  f 
If  thou  approve,  — the  zeal  thy  smile  imparts. 

How  should  it  ever  fail ! Caia  such  a fire  decline  t 

Love,  pure  and  holy,  is  a deathless  fire ; 

Its  object  heavenly,  it  must  ever  blaze ; 

Eternal  love,  a God  must  needs  inspire, 

’ When  once  he  wins  the  heart  and  fits  it  for  his  praise. 

Self-love  dismissed ; — ’tis  then  we  live  indeed ; 

In  her  embrace,  death,  only  death  is  found ; 

Come  theni  one  noble  effort,  and  succeed, 

, Cast'  off  the  chain  of  sjuiF,  with  which  thy  soul  ia  bound. 

Oh!  I would  cn/y  that  aU  the  world  m^ht  hear^ 

Ye  sdf^ormkntors^  hoe  your  God  alone  ' 

Let  hii  unequalled  excellence  be  dear^ 

Dear  to  your  inmost  soulsy  and  make  him  all  your  own,** 


am  or  thb  ratST  tolumb. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Domestic  arrangements  of  Madame  Ouyon,  Finds  it  necessary  to 
form  new  associations  on  her  return  to  Paris,  Character  of 
them.  Duchess  de  BeauviUiers,  Duchess  de  Chevreuse.  Char- 
acter  of  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse.  Begins  to  labor  in  this  higher 
class  of  society.  Labors  of  La  Combe.  His  doctrines.  Opposi- 
tion formed  against  him  by  La  Mothcy  half-brother  of  Madame 
Guyon.  Reference  to  the  doctrines  of  Michael  de  Mdinos.  The 
case  of  La  Combe  brought  before  M.  de  Harlai,  Archbishop  of 
Paris;  and  subsequently  before  Louis  Fourteenth.  La  Combe 
writes  to  Madame  Guyon.  Is  sent  to  the  Bastille.  Sympathy 
felt  for  him  by  Madame  Guyon.  Their  correspondence. 

Op  the  domestic  history  of  Madame  Guyon,  for  some  years 
subsequent  to  her  return  to  Paris,  we  know  but  little.  She 
hired  a house  in  the  city ; and  once  more  collected  together 
her  little  family,  consisting  of  her  daughter  and  two  sons, 
with  such  domestics  as  she  thought  it  necessary  to  employ. 
Her  established  reputation  for  piety  necessarily  separated 
her  from  fashionable  society ; in  which,  indeed,  she  no  longer 
had  any  disposition  to  mingle.  But  her  house  was  open  to 
her  friends  and  relatives,  some  of  whom  were  persons  of 
distinction,  and  especially  to  persons  of  piety  of  all  classes 
and  ranks. 
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2.  Manj  of  those,  with  whom  she  had  been  acquainted 
before  she  left  Paris,  had  now  gone.  Friends  and  enemies 
were  no  more.  Her  own  circumstances  were  much  altered ; 
and  it  was  almost  a matter  of  necessity,  that  the  associations, 
which  she  was  now  called  to  form,  would  be  new. 

Society  is  a law  of  nature.  It  must  be  a very  m^ked 
combination  of  providential  circumstances,  which  will  author- 
ize a man  to  separate  himself,  in  any  considerable  degree, 
from  his  fellow-men.  But  in  forming  her  new  associations, 
her  religious  principles  required  her  to  exclude  every  selfish 
suggestion,  and  to  form  her  judgments  under  the  indications 
of  that  ever-present  Providence  which  is  the  true  light  to 
the  consecrated  mind.  She  never  forgot  the  humble  and  the 
poor ; it  was  the  dictate  of  her  hatural  as  well  as  of  her  Chris- 
tian sympathies,  to  love  them  and  to  strive  to  do  them  good ; 
but  the  indications  of  that  Providence  which  had  given  her 
talent  and  personal  influence,  hs  well  as  deep  piety,  seemed 
to  call  her  to  labor  with  another,  class  of  people ; a class 
more  elevated  in  the  view  of  the  world,  but  not  easily  acces- 
sible to  religious  influences. 

3.  It  is  true,  not  " many  mighty  and  IiOt  many  noble  are  , 
called.”  Their  position  is  in  some  respects  averse  to  the 
reception  of  the  humbling  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  And  yet 
the  historian  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  informs  us,  that  in 
the  city  of  Berea  there  were  some  ^^honoraUe  women^' 
women  who  held  a high  position  in  society,  and  that  in 
Thessalonica  also  there  were  npt  “a  few  of  the  chief  women,” 
who  believed. 

Among  the  acquaintances  which  Madame  Guyon  formed  ^ 
at  this  time,  we  may  properly  mention  here  the  Duchess  of 
Beauvilliers.  Of  this  distinguished  lady,  as  well  as  of  her 
husband,  we  have  smne  account  in  the  Memoirs  of  St.  Simon, 
who  has  given  sketches,  apparently  drawn  with  much  exaot- 
ness,  of  many  eminent  persons  of  the  age  of  Louis  Four- 
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teenth.  She  was  a daughter  of  the  great  Colbert  Inherit- 
ing no  small  share  of  her  father’s  intelkctoal  power,  she 
was  one  of  those  rare  women  who  combine  fervor  of  pietj 
with  strength  of  intellect  Placed  by  her  descent  and  her 
marriage  in  an  eminent  position  in  French  society,  she  was 
still  more  truly  eminent  by  her  fahh  in  Glod,  her  alms  and 
good  works.  With  this  lady  Madame  Guyon  formed  an 
acquaintance  soon  after  her  return  from  Italy  and  Grenoble; 
through  the  instrumentality,  I suppose,  of  her  sbter,  the 
Duchess  of  Chevreuse,  with  whom  Madame  Guyon  seems  to 
have  become  acquainted  at  a little  earlier  period. 

4.  The  Duchess  of  Chevreusp  resided  a small  distance 
out  of  Paris.  Madame  Gu^on  wited  her  soon  after  her 
return ; and  there  she  met  with  linumber  of  other  persons, 
drawn  together  by  that  instinct  of  piety  which  never  fails 
to  seek  the  company  of  those  who  are  characterized  by 
similar  dispositions.  It  was  not  far  from  this  time,  and  per- 
haps at  this  very  meedng,  that  Madame  Gkiyon,  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  piety  which  was  like  a continual  flame  in 
her  bosom,  formed  a little  association  of  ladies  of  rank, 
among  whom  were  the  Duchess  of  Beauvilliers,  the  Duchess 
of  Bethune,  and  the  Countess  of  Guiche,  with  whom  she 
met  from  time  to  time  for  religions  object.  It  was  inter- 
esting to  see  some  of  the  most  distinguished  ladies  of  the 
capital  of  France  recognizing  the  truths  of  religion,  and  re- 
joicing in  the  experimental  power  of  piety, — ladies,  at  whose 
feet  fortune,  or  more  properly  and  truly.  Providence^  had 
scattered  the  choicest  flowers  of  this  world,  in  order  to  see 
whether  they  would  take  the  life  of  God  with  its  present 
trials  and  its  future  triumphs,  or  the  pleasures  and  honors  of 
the  world  for  a season.  They  made  the  better  choice ; like 
one  commemorated  with  just  commendation  in  the  Bible, 
who  preferred  the  afliictions  resulting  from  the  service  of 
God,  to  the  world’s  pleasures ; and  the  reproach  of  Christ 
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to  those  treasures  and  honors  of  Egypt,  which  would  have 
flowed  in  upon  him,  had  he  chosen  to  remsdn  as  the  unbe- 
lieving son  of  Pharaoh’s  daughter. 

5.  These  ladies,  following  the  laws  of  the  human  mind, 
. which  are  as  applicable  in  religious  experience  as  in  secular 

experience,  and  which  prompt  trs  to  inquire  for  those  whose 
lives  are  associated  with  the  principles  we  love,  knew  what 
individuals  in  France  had  a character  fm:  true  and  eminent 
piety.  They  were  not  ignorant,  therefore,  oi  the  reputation 
of  Madame  Guyon.  That  which  was  spoken  comparatively 
in  secret  was  uttered  afterwards  upon  the  house-tops.  The 
voice  which  was  uttered  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura  mountains 
and  the  Alps,  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  and  amid  the  soli- 
tary and  inaccessible  clitfs  of  the  Chartreuse,  was  repeated 
from  province  to  province,  till  it  reached  the  high  and  public 
places  of  Paris.  It  was  but  natyral,  therefore,  that  they 
should  wish  to  know  her,  to  invite  her  to  their  little  assem- 
blies, and  to  allow  her  that  influence  to  which  her  mental 
power  and  her  piety  entitled  her.  And  it  was  from  this 
time,  that  we  find  her  name  associated,  either  in  union  or  in 
opposition,  with  some  of  the  most  distipguished  names  of 
France. 

6.  The  terms  of  commendation,  in  which  we  have  spoken 
of  the  Duchess  of  Beauvilliers,  would  apply  with  but  slight 
variation  to  her  accomplished  and  pious  sister,  the  Duchess 
of  Chevreuse.  The  husbands  of  these  two  ladies,  who  held 
some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  state,  sympathized  with 
their  wives  in  their  religious  tendencies.  \ They  formed  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  Madame  Guyon ; made  them- 
selves familiar  with  her  religious  views  and  experience; 
and  valued  and  sought  her  society.  But  this  could  not 
easily  have  taken  place,  considering  the  position  of  the  par- 
ties, if  she  had  been  a person  of  inferior  talent,  of  rude  and 
unpolished  manners,  mr  of  doub^  piety.  The  character 
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of  those  who  sought  her  company  shows  the  estimation  in 
which  she  was  held,  and  is  an  evidence  of  her  claims  to  it. 
The  individuals  who  have  just  b^en  referred  to  were  among 
the  most  distinguished  persons  in  France  at  that  time.  In 
the  anonymous  Life  of  Fenelon,  published  at  the  Hague  ii^ 
1723,*  we  find  the  Duke  of  Chevreuse  spoken  of  in  the  fol- 
lowing favorable  terms : 

“ He  had  a rare  stock,  of  knowledge,  an  easy  eloquence, 
and  a mind  so  fertile  in  resources  as  to  be  capable  of  re- 
mounting in  every  thing  to  the  first  principles,  and  of  forming 
the  greatest  designs.  He  had  also  the  courage  to  execute  the 
designs  which  he  formed.  Iivhis  temper  he  was  sweet  and 
afiable ; in  his  manners,  politO^  and  unafiected.  He  was 
naturally  a person  of  great  vivacity  of  spirit ; but  had  such 
a control  of  himself  thht  he  always  appeared  equal  and  calm. 
He  lived  in  his  family  with  his  children  like  a good  friend, 
as  well  as  a good  father.  In  a word,  piety  had  united  in 
him  the  virtues  human  and  divine,  to  such  a degree,  that  he 
was  at  the  same  time  a good  Christian,  a good  citizen,  and  a 
perfect  friend.” 

7.  Of  another  of  the  persons  whom  we  have  mentioned 
as  having  established  an  acquaintance  and  friendship  with 
Madame  Guyon,  a learned  writer,  M.  de  Bausset,  bishop  of 
Alais,  speaks  as  follows : " Th^  spirit  of  party  may  refuse 
to  the  Duke  de  Beauvilliers  the  character  of  a great  genius, 
because  his  extreme  modesty  and  his  natund  reserve  ren- 
dered hirn  habitually  circumspect;  but  M.  de  St.  Simon, 
whom  no  one  will  aocuse  of  being  prodigal  of  praise,  and 
who  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  the  Duke  de  Beauvil- 
liers, says  of  him  that  he  had  a very  mpertor  mindJ*  This 
person,  as  well  as  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse,  sustained  an 


**  to  the  Chevalier  Bamsay,  author  of  the  Travels  of  Cyrus. 
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^portant  position,  and  was  in  higli  credit  at  the  court  of 
^ Louis  Fourteenth.  It  was  at  the  suggestion  and  request  of 
Beauvilliers,  who  had  nine  daughters,  in  whose  moral  and 
* intellectual  development  he  took  a deep  interest,  that  Fen- 
elon  wrote  his  celebrated  Treatise  on  the  Education 
T)aughters.* 

8.  It  was  into  this  class  of  societj,  of  whom  the  individu- 
' als  we  have  mentioned  may  be  regarded  as  examples,  that 
Madame  Guyon  was  introduced.  That  unseen  Providence 
which  gives  to  each  one  his  talent  and  his  place,  his  capacity 
for  action,  and  his  opportunities  of  suffering,  placed  her  in  this 
important  and  conspicuous  position.-  These  ^tinguished 
persons,  who  were  above  her  in  worldly  rank,  recognizing, 
as  they  obviously  did,  the  spiritual  relation  which  God  had 
established  between  them,  were  reqdy  to  take  their  appro- 
priate position  in  things  which  related  to  the  religious  life, 
and  to  become  her  disciples.  It  was  the  dictate  of  a sound 
discretion  and  piety,  which  wished  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  trials  of  her  personal  history,  and  to  avail  itself  of 
the  wisdom  of  her  higher  experience.  This  was  now  her 
field  of  labor,  which  she  cultivated  with  that  simplicity  and 
fervor  of  spirit,  which  had  characterized  her  under  other 
circumstances. 

Nor  was  it  this  class  of  persons  alone,  of  those  who  were  j 
elevated  somewhat  above  the  common  rank,  who  valued  and 
sought  her  society.  The  aged  and  pious  Abbd  de  Gaumont, 
whose  whole  life  had  been  one  of  prayer,  visited  her  house. 
And  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  numbering  among  her  per* 
sonal  friends  a Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  M.  Bureau,  a man 
distinguished  for  ieaming  and  piety.  It  was  thus  extensive- 
ly and  signally,  that  her  infiuence,  or  rather  that  divine  in- 


* Baossef  8 Life  of  Fendon,  voL  i p.  99. 
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flaence,  which  spoke  and  developed  itself  through  her  instm- 
mentality  was  felt  in  so  short  a time. 

9.  In  the  meantime,  La  Combe,  who  sustained  to  her  the 
ecclesiastical  relation  of  Spiritual  Director,  labored,  in  differ- 
ent situations  and  under  different  drcomstances,  to  effect  the 
same  great  objects.  The  religious  views  and  experience  of 
La  Combe,  which  had  received  their  direction  from  Madame 
Gujon,  had  become  the  dearer  to  him  the  longer  he  lived ; 
and  he  was  correctly  understood  as  laboring  in  the  same 
great  cause  of  inward  and  spiritual  religion,  in  distinctioa 
from  the  merely  outward  and  ceremonial,  to  which  she  had 
given  her  life.  His  ^orts,  originating  in  sincere  and  fec^ 
vent  belief,  and  sustained  by  a high  degree  of  learning  and 
eloquence,  were  not  without  effect#  So  that,  in  view  of  the 
religious  labors  which  were  prosecuted  among  different 
classes,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich — the  lowly  as  well  as  the 
noble — might  be  said  to  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them. 
This  state  of  things,  characterized  as  it  was  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  views  which  were  considered  by  many  as  very  novel, 
could  not  long  exist  without  exciting  much  attention.  It 
soon  began  to  be  said  in  certain  qnarters,.as  it  was  said  under 
other  circumstances  in  earlier  times,  those, that  have  turned 
the  world  upside  down  have  come  hither  also.”  In  a city 
like  that  of  Paris,  where  the  attention  of  men  was  continually 
arrested,  then  as  it  is  now,  by  a thousand  novelties  which 
have  the  least  possible  connection  with  religion,  the  impres- 
sion must  have  been  profound  and  extensive,  in  order  to 
have  attracted  so  much  notice  in  so  diort  a time.  A year 
had  not  elapsed  before  the  eye  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authority  was  sternly  fixed  upon  those  who  were  regarded 
as  introducing  opinions  adverse  to  the  received  doctrines 
and  practices  of  the  Catholic  church. 

10.  What  the  doctrines  were  which  they  advocated,  can 
be  inferred,  I suppose,  from  what  has  already  been  said. 
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from  time  to  time,  in  this  work.  Agreeing,  to  that  extent, 
with  some  of  the  Catholic  writers  and  sects,  as  well  as  with 
the  Protestants  generally,  they  made  faith  the  foundation 
of  the  religious  life.  They  did  not  object,  it  is  true,  to  cere- 
monial observances  and  austerities  when  carried  to  a certain 
degree ; but,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  them  at  times  as  ex- 
erting a favorable  influence  in  restraining  the  appetites,  and 
in  breaking  up  injurious  habits,  which  had  been  previously 
formed.  But  they  did  object  very  strenuously  to  any  system 
of  observances  and  worship,  to  any  and  every  form  and  de- 
gree of  labor  and  sufiering,  as  having  any  atoning  merit, 
and  as  furnishing  a justification  for  past  sins;  insisting  that 
salvation  is  by  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  by  faith  alone. 
This  was  one  ground  of  offence ; but  it  was  another  and  still 
greater,  when  they  added,  that  Christ,  received  by  faith,  can 
save  not  only  from  the  penalty  of  past  sins,  but  from  the 
polluting  and  condemning  power  of  present  sins ; that  he 
has  power  not  only  to  make  us  holy,  but  to  keep  us  holy. 

That  is  to  say,  they  maintained,  that  he  who  is  in  Christ 
is  not  only  a new  creature  in  the  mitigated  sense  of  the 
terms,  but  is  so  far  and  so  truly  a new  creature,  that  he 
may,  by  the  grace  of  God,  love  God  without  selfishness  and 
with  entire  purity ; in  other  words,  instead  of  being  in  the 
mixed  life  of  faith  and  doubt,  of  love  and  aversion,  may  love 
Him  with  all  the  heart,  and  his  neighbor  as  himself.  They 
maintained  further,  that  this  not  only  may  be,  but  that  it 
ought  to  be;  that  it  not  only  can  be,  but  that  it  will  be ; 
that  sanctification  is  the  appropriate  and  true  end  of  justifi- 
cation ; and  that  the  merciful  intentions  of  the  Infinite  Mind 
are  not  satisfied,  and  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  be 
satisfied,  by  merely  redeeming  us  from  hell,  without  making 
us  holy.  They  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  sanctification, 
therefore,  as  the  true  complement  and  result  of  that  of  justi- 
fication. Regarding  sin  as  synonymous  with  selfishness, 
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they  made  terrible  war  upon  the  life  of  self  in  all  its  forms. 
They  had  strong  hope  ; but  not  so  much  in  man’s  works,  as 
in  God’s  faithfulness  to  those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him. 
They  delighted  in  the  idea  of  a triumphant  gospel,  of  a holy 
world  made  holy  by  faith  in  Him  who  has  power  to  make 
holy,  of  a New  Jerusalem  descending  from  heaven,  of  a true 
€%vita$  Dei. 

11.  A little  more  than  a year  had  elapsed,  when  La 
Combe,  whose  views  were  such  as  we  have  now  represented, 
and  whose  faithful  preaching,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
corresponded  with  what  he  believed,  was  arrested,  and  shut 
up  in  the  Bastille.  It  is  painful  to  relate,  that  an  agent  in 
this  transaction,  so  much  at  variance  with  the  principles 
of  religions  freedom,  and  charity,  was  the  half-brother  of 
Madame  Gkiyon  herself,  who  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Father  La  Motbe,  the  person  to  whom  we  now  refer,  was 
himself  a priest,  belonging  to  the  order  of  the  Bamabites, 
of  which  La  Combe  was  a member.  But  this  circumstance, 
which  seemed  to  imply  the  probability  at  least  of  friendship 
and  confidence,  had  no  effect  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose. 
Jealous  of  the  relation  which  La  Combe  sustained  to  his 
sister  as  her  spiritual  Director,  and  offended  at  the  religious 
Sympathy  which  existed  between  them,  he  became  an  ene* 
my  and  a persecutor. 

Madame  Guyon  intimates,  that  one  cause  of  La  Motbe’s 
jealousy  of  La  Combe  was  the  uncommon  popularity  of  the 
latter  as  a preacher.  Perhaps  candor  would  suggest,  if  he 
was  jealous  of  his  popularity,  he  was  also  doubtful  of  his 
doctrines,  and  feared  their  consequences.  At  any  rate,  such 
was  his  professed  conviction.  He  expressed  his  belief,  and 
probably  with  some  degree  of  sincerity,  that  La  Combe  was 
heretical ; a charge  which  had  previously  been  brought 
against  him  in  other  places,  and  for  which  he  had  already 
suffered. 
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12.  It  WHS  but  a short  time  before  this,  that  the  doctrines 
of  Michael  de  Molioos,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned 
as  having  appeared,  if  not  as  a separatist,  yet  as  a religious 
reformer  in  Italy,  had  been  subjected  to  an  ecclesiastical 
examination,  and  had  been  condemned.  Sixty  propositions 
were  selected  from  his  writings,  which  were  pronounced 
erroneous  and  heretical.  La  Mothe  and  others,  who  were 
associated  with  him,  took  the  ground,  that  the  sentiments 
of  La  Combe  were  similar  to  those  of  Mcdinos,  and  were 
equally  dangerous.  What  the  sentiments  of  MoHnos  were, 
can  perhaps  be  conjectured  from  a femark  which  we  find  in 
the  Memoirs  of  D’Angeau.  It  is  this. 

“ 1685,  July  10th.  — I am  informed,  that  a Je8uit,^named 
Molinos,  has  been  put  into  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  accused 
of  wishing  to  become  the  chief  of  the  new  sect  called  Qniet- 
ists,  whou  principles  are  sameu^uxt  similar  to  those  of  the 
Puritans  in  EnglandJ' 

Now,  it  is  well  understood,  that  faith,  considered  as  the 
foundation  and  support  of  the^  inward  religious  life,  was  a 
leading  and  favorite  idea  with  the  Puritans.  I have  no 
doubt,  that  D’Angeau  might  have  correctly  added,  that  Mo- 
linos went  further  than  was  common  among  the  puritanical 
writers ; making  faith  the  foundation  not  only  of  justifica^ 
tion  but  of  sanctification,  and  insisting  also  upon  the  entire 
sanctification  of  the  heart,  resting  upon  faith  as  its  basis  in 
distinction  from  mere  works,  as  the  dnty  and  privilege  of 
every  Christian.  As  this  doctrine  had  been  condemned  as 
heretical  by  the  Romish  ecclesiastical  authorities,  it  was 
urged  by  La  Mothe  and  others,  that  the  doctrine  preached 
by  La  Combe,  which  was  very  similar,  should  be  regarded 
in  the  same  light 

13.  It  was  upon  this  basis,  that  a hostile  party,  headed 
by  La  Mothe,  commenced  and  prosecuted  measures  against 
La  Combe,  which  terminated  in  the  -manner  that  has  been 
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mentioned.  They  appeared  before  M.  de  Haiiai,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  a man  of  great  capacity  and  energy.  The 
accounts,  which  are  given  of  the  private  character  and 
halnts  of  the  archbishop,  are  various  and  conflicting.  Of  his 
zeal  for  the  stability  of  the  Cathdic  church,  with  the  views 
which  then  prevailed  in  the  church,  and  as  ii  then  wu,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  He  examined  the  subject  with  a prompt- 
ness and  personal  interest  which  showed  that  dissenters 
from  the  established  views  had  but  little  to  expect  from 
him ; and  having  made  op  his  mind  that  the  case  was  one 
which  required  something  more  than  mere  ecclesiastical 
disapproval  and  interdiction,  he  laid  it  before  his  sovereign, 
Louis  Fourteenth. 

14.  During  these  proceedings  attempts  were  made,  as  is 
usual  in  such  times  of  excitement,  not  only  to  take  away  the 
personid  liberty  of  La  Combe,  but  to  injure  and  destroy  his 
religious  and  moral  character.  These  attempts,  which  in- 
volved to  some  extent  the  high  diaracter  and  reputation  of 
Madame  Ghiyon,  signally  failed.  But  he  knew  too  well  the 
dispositions  of  his  opposers,  and  especially  the  exceeding 
jealousy  of  the  king'  in  relation  to  every  thing  which  looked 
like  a deviation  from  the  established  faith,  to  take  much 
encouragement  In  a letter,  which  he  wrote  to  Madame 
Guyon  at  this  time,  he  says,  The  times  look  heavy.  The 
storm  gathers  in  the  sky.  I know  not  when  the  thunder 
which  threatens  me  will  fall.  But  recognizing,  as  I do,  the 
divine  will  in  all  my  trials,  I am  confident  that  all  will  be 
welcome  to  me  from  the  hand  of  God.”  Not  long  after, 
meeting  her  on  some  occasion,  he  said,  I feel  entirely  re- 
signed to  those  reproaches  and  ignominies,  which  I have  no 
doubt  that  I am  about  to  sufier.  I |un  desirous  that  you 
should  have  the  same  feeling  of  resignation ; and  it  is  my 
wish,  therefore,  that  you  should  sacrifice  me  to  God,  as  I am 
going  to  sacrifice  myself  to  him.” 


1* 
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15.  Louis  Fourteenth  was  a man  endowed  with  many- 
excellent  and  kingly  qualities.  Whatever  may  have  beeA 
his  errors,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  speak  of  him  in  any  other 
than  terms  of  respect.  But  his  attachment  to  the  T!5atholic 
church,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  to  the  Catholic 
church  ficcording  to  his  particular  views  of  ity  Was  too  strong, 
if  not  too  pryvdiced^  to  be  always  consistent  with  a proper 
conception  of  the  truth,  and  with  a just  exercise  of  Christian 
charity.  He  listened  patiently  to  the  statements  which  were 
made  against  La  Combe  ; but,  so  far  as  any  thing  appears, 
without  giving  the  accused  an  opportunity  to  answer  them. 
Believing  him  to  be  heretical,  and  of  course  dangerous  to 
the  established  religion,  he  availed  himself  of  his  position  as 
king  of  France,  to  give  that  aid  to  the  church,  which  seemed 
to  him  to  be  required.  Accordingly,  the  well-known  instru- 
ment of  tyranny,  the  lettre  de  cachet^  which  preceded  cases 
of  imprisonment  under  such  circumstances,  was  issued.  La 
Combe  was  suddenly  arrested  when  at  dinner,  on  the  3d  of 
October,  1687,  and  immediately  shut  up  in  the  Bastille. 

16.  It  was  not  enough  to  put  an  end  to  his  labors  as  a 
preacher,  in  which  he  had  now  been  faithfully  employed  in 
Paris  for  little  more’  than  a year.  His  work,  entitled  An 
Analysis  of  Mental  Prayer ^ written  originally  in  Latin  and 
subsequently  translated  into  French,  was  submitted  to  the 
Inquisition  at  Rome,  and  was  condemned  by  a formal  de- 
cree, issued  not  long  after.  How  long  La  Combe  remained 
in  the  BastiHe,  that  place  of  terror,  which  has  been  well  de- 
scribed as  the  “ abode  of  broken  hearts,”  is  not  precisely 
known.  “ In  one  of  the  dungeons  of  that  great  prison,” 
says  Madame  Guyon,  " he  was  incarcerated  for  life.  But 
his  enemies  having  heard,  that  the  officers  of  the  Bastille 
esteemed  him  and  treated  him  kindly,  they  took  measures  to 
have  him  removed  to  a much  wowe  place.”  He  was  sent 
after  a time,  undoubtedly  by  the  direction  of  the  king,  to  a 
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place  of  oonfinement  in  the  town  of  Lonrde,  in  the  distant 
department  of  the\jpper  Pyrenees.  He  was  subsequently 
imprisoned  in  the  well-known  castle  of  Vincennes  near 
Paris,  and  at  a later  period  was  transferred  to  the  castle  of 
Oleron,  in  the  isle  of  Oleron.  His  imprisonments  in  yarious 
places,  as  1 have  remarked  in  another  pact  oi  this  work,  ex- 
tended through  twenty-seven  years:  Thus  terminated  bis 
earthly  labors  and  hopes ; at  least  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
nected with  his  preaching  the  doctrines  of  faith.  The  only 
favor  which  he  obtained  from  his  persecutors  was  that  of 
being  placed,  just  before  he  died,  in  the  Hospital  of  Cfaar- 
enton. 

17.  This  must  have  been  a heavy  blow  to  Madame 
Guyon ; and  the  more  so  because  one  of  the  principal  in- 
struments in  it  was  a member  of  her  own  family.  She  bad 
known  La  Combe  at  an  early  period  of  life  ; she  had  been, 
in  a very  great  degree,  the  instrument,  in  God’s  hands,  of 
his  conversion  and  of  his  religious  growth ; and  had  seen 
him,  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  ably  defending,  in  Ids 
sermons  and  in  his  printed  writings,  the  doctrines  which 
were  so  dear  to  her.  And  the  result  of  a religious  devoted- 
ness so  thorough  .and  single-hearted,  was  banishment  and  a 
prison ; and  that,  too,  without  any  hope  of  release.  It  was  a 
great  consolation  to  her,  however,  to  know,  that  he  who  was 
thus  called  to  suffer  so  deeply  and  permanently,  in  the  very 
prime  of  his  power  and  hopes,  bad  inward  supports,  which 
none  better  than  herself  knew  to  be  invaluable. 

Speaking  of  him  at  this  time,  she  says,  God  will  reward 
every  one  according  to  his  works.  There  is  something  in 
me  which  tells  me,  that  be  fully  recognizes  the  will  of  God ; 
he  knows  who  is  at  the  head  of  events,  whatever  may  be  the 
subordinate  instrumentality,  and  is  satisfied*' 

And  again  she  remarks,  in  connection  with  these  events 
and  with  great  propriety,  “ One  must  not  judge  of  the  ser- 
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yants  of  God  bj  what  their  enemies  say  of  them,  nor 
their  being  oppressed  under  calumnies  withont  any  resource. 
Jesus  Christ  expired  under  pangs.  Gh>d  uses  the  like  con* 
duct  towards  his  dearest  servants,  to  render  them  conforma- 
ble to  his  Son,  m irAom  he  is  always  well  pleased.  But  few 
place  that  conformity  where  it  ou^t  to  be.  It  is  not  in 
voluntary  pains  or  austerities,  bat  in  those  which  are  suffered 
in  a submission  ever  equal*  to  the  will  of  God,  in  a renuncia- 
tion of  our  whole  selves ; to  the  end  ^at  GW  may  he  our  aU 
in  ally  conducting  ns  according  to  his  views,  and  not  awr  awuy 
whieh  are  generally  opposite  to  his.  In  fine,  idl  religious 
perfection  consists  in  this  entire  conformity  with  Jesus 
Christ ; not  in  shining  and  remarkable  thingp^  whatever  they 
may  be,  which  men  are  so  disposed  to  esteem  and  to  puUish 
abroad.  It  will  only  be  seen  m eternity  who  are  thO  true 
friends  of  God.  Nothing  pleases  him  hui  Jesus  Christy  and 
that  which  bears  his  mark  or  eharaeterl* 

18.  It  vtas  not,  however,  in  her  nature,  and  still  less  in 
her  religious  principles,  to  forget  one  whose  jnety  and  suffer- 
ings so  justly  rendered  him  dear  to  her.  At  no  small  risk 
on  her  part,  she  not  only  furnished  him  with  money  and 
books,*  in  order  to  render  his  situation  as  comfor^le  as 
possible,  but  continued  to  write  to  him  while  he  lived.  And 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  interesting  letters  which  he  wrote 
in  answer,  some  of  which  have  been  preserved,  the  support 
and  consolation  which  he  experienced  in  her  correspondence 
were  very  great.  At  one  time  she  was  oldiged,  fbr  reasons 
which  are  not  mentioned,  to  use  great  concealment;  and 
having  written  him  a letter  without  any  signature,  add  with 
the  authorship  concealed  in  other  respects  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, he  returned  the  fidlowing  in  answer,  winch  shows  in 


* See  CEuyres  Comply  de  Bossuet,  de  Meaux,  tome  xii. 

p.45.  Paris,  1836. 
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some  degree  the  state  of  hk  mind  alUr  some  years  of  ban^ 
ishment : 

“To  Madame  Ghiyon. 

“ I hope  my  unknown  correspondent,  or  rather  my  cor- 
respondent without  a name,  will  be  assured  that  I respond 
with  all  my  heart  to  the  honor  which  has  been  done  me* 
The  letter,  which  came  to  me  under  such  peculiar  circum- 
stances, was  not  more  kind,  than  it  was  religiously  instruc- 
tive and  edifying.  I rejgice^  in  all  sincerity,  in  the  holy 
friendship  which  you  testify  for  me ; and  it  is  no  small  satis- 
faction to  know,  that  one  who  thus  feels  for  the  exile  and 
the  prisoner  is  l^rself  advancing  in  the  life  and  ways  of 
God.  I can  truly  say,  it  would  be  difficult  to  increase  the 
happiness  which  1 feel  in  knowing,  as  I have  reason  to 
know,  that  the  heart  which  dictated  those  consoling  lines  to 
me  is  a heart  which  is  filled  with  a faith  without  fear,  and 
a love  without  selfishness.  It  is  such  a heart,  which  is  a 
‘ Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost’ 

“ The  letter  is  without  a name,  but  not  without  a char- 
acter. The  image  of  its  author,  in  its  religious  outlines,  is 
too  deeply  engraven  upon  my  heart,  not  to  be  recognized. 
Accept,  from  the  shades  and  sorrows  of  my  prison,  my  sin- 
cere and  affectionate  gratitude.  I look  upon  you  as  one 
fully  united  in  God ; and  it  is  in  God  that  my  heart  em- 
braces you. 

“ In  my  present  situation,  correctly  supposing  me  to  be 
unable  to  do  much  else  for  the  cause  we  love,  you  p]x^)ose 
to  me  to  meditate  and  to  write.  But,  alas!  can  the  dry  rock 
send  forth  flowing  fountains  ? I never  had  much  power  or 
inclination  fmr  such  efforts ; and  this  seclusion  from  the 
world,  this  imprisonment,  these  cold  and  insensible  walls, 
seem  to  have  taken  from  me  the  power  which  I once  had. 
The  head,  ^ot  the  Aeart,  seems  to  have  become  withered 
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and  hard,  like  the  rock  upon  which  it  has  leaned  so  many 
years.  My  harp  hangs  unstrung ; the  sound  of  my  viol  is 
silent.  Like  the  Jews  of  old,  I sit  down  by  the  waters  of 
my  place  of  exile,  and  hang  my  harp  upon  the  willows.  It 
is  true,  there  has  been  some  mitigation  of  my  state.  I am 
now  permitted  to  go  beyond  the  walls  of  my  prison  into  the 
neighboring  gardens  and  fields,  but  it  is  only  on  the  condi- 
tion of  my  laboring  there  without  cessation  from  morning 
till  evening.  What  then  can  I do  ? How  can  I meditate  ? 
How  can  I think  ? Except  it  be  upon  the  manner  of  subdu- 
ing the  earth,  and  of  cultivating  plants. 

“ I will  add,  however,  that  I have  no  choice  for  myself. 
All  my  desires  are  summed  up  in  one,  that  God  may  be 
glorified  in  me.  And  to  this  end,  may  I be  permitted  once 
more  to  ask  the  prayers  of  one  who  can  never  cease  to 
command  my  highest  respect,  or  my  warmest  Christian 
affections. 

“ Francis  de  la  Combe.” 
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Designs  of  those  who  had  imprisoned  La  Combe^  in  relation  to 
Madame  Ougon.  They  propose  to  her  to  leave  Paris  j and  take 
up  her  residence  at  Montargis.  She  refuses.  Desire  of  her  half- 
brother^  La  Mothe^  to  become  her  spiritual  Director.  Her  oppo~ 
sition  to  it  Her  tranquillity  of  mind.  Account  of  a remarkable 
inward  experience.  Her  labors  for  souls  ; and  the  success  attend- 
ing them.  Conversation  with  La  Mothe.  His  efforts  to  compel 
her  to  leave  the  city.  Her  reply.  Her  case  brought  before  Louis 
Fourteenth.  Position  of  Louis.  Her  imprisonment^  Jan.  1688, 
in  the  Convent  of  St.  Marie.  The  treatment  she  experienced. 
Separation  from  her  daughter.  Poetry. 

The  objects  of  those  who  had  thus  put  a stop  to  the 
labors  of  La  Combe,  and  thrown  him  into  prison,  would  not 
have  been  accomplbhed,  if  Madame  Gnjon  had  been  per- 
mitted to  prosecute  her  labors  in  quiet  She  was  in  fact 
considered  the  head  of  the  new  spirituality^  as  it  was  termed; 
and  it  would  have  been  hardly  consistent  to  have  prosecuted, 
with  so  much  promptness  and  severity,  the  subordinate  agents, 
without  especially  noticing  one  whom  they  regarded  as  the 
head  or  principal  in  the  movement  But  they  had  no  design 
to  involve  in  doubt  their  character  for  consistency ; and  had 
already  begun  upon  Madame  Guyoa  their  process  of  repre- 
hension and  attack,  before  they  had  completed  it  upon  La 
Combe. 

2.  La  Mothe,  as  well  as  others  with  whom  he  was  asso- 
ciated, knew  very  weH  how  constant  were  her  labors  and 
VOL.  n.  2 * 
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how  great  her  influence  An  influence  the  more  to  be 
dreaded,  because  it  was  now  exerted  among  those  whose 
position  in  society  commanded  the  highest  respect.  Meet- 
ing her  one  day,  La  Mothe,  who  seems  to  have  taken  his 
measures,  for  the  most  part,  in  concurrence  with  M.  de  Har- 
lai,  archbishop  of  Paris,  proposed  to  her  as  the  readiest 
means  of  relieving  and  quieting  the  apprehensions  which 
existed,  to  leave  the  city,  and  take  up  her  residence  at 
Montargis,  the  (dace  of  her  birth.  A proposition  of  thn 
kind  she  could  not  hesitate  to  refuse.  It  was.ceHainly  very 
natural  that  she  should  decidedly  <d>ject  to  it.  What  securi- 
ty could  she  have,  that  she,  who  had  already  been  hunted 
from  Paris  to  Gex,  and  from  Gex  to  Thonon,  and  from 
Thonon  to  Grenoble  and  Marseilles,  would  not  experience 
at  Montargis  the  same  system  of  rigid  scrutiny  and  of  vio- 
lent oppression  ? And  besides,  to  flee  qnder  such  circum- 
stances, when  attacks  were  made  upon  her  character  as  well 
as  upon  her  religious  principles,  would  have  been  an  implied 
Confession,  either  that  her  conduct  had  been  wrong,  or  that 
her  principles  were  untenajble. 

3.  This,  however,  was  the  first  mode  of  attack.  And  it 
was  not  difficult  to  foresee,  if  this  should  fail,  that  others 
would  be  resorted  to.  Indeed,  it  was  already  understood  as 
a part  of  the  process  in  operaticm  against  her,  that  La  Mothe 
should  take  the  place  of  La  Combe,  if  she  could  be  induced 
to  consent  to  it,  as  her  spiritual  Directm:,  which  would  give 
him  an  authorized  and  official,  if  not  a personal  influence. 
An  influence,  which  could  be  exercised  very  efiectuaUy, 
whether  she  remained  at  Paris  or  fled  to  Montargis. 

La  Mothe,”  she  says,  “ insisted  on  my  taking  himself 
for  my  spiritual  director ; a propontion  to  which  I covld 
not  poiciUy  <is$ent  Disappointed  in  this,  he  decried  me 
wherever  he  went ; and  wrote  to  others,  who  were  associated 
with  him,  to  do  the  same.  These  persons,  with  the  purpose 
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of  aiding  him  in  his  plan%  wrote  tn  me  yery  abasire  letters ; 
and  particularly  insisted,  that,  if  I did  not  place  myself  under 
his  direction  k&  the  manner  he  proposed,  I eould  oot  fail  to 
be  mined* 

^ These  letters  1 haye  still  by  me.  One  Father^  a mem- 
ber of  the  order  of  the  Bamabites,  whose  dispositions  were 
nof  wholly  nnfmyorable,  advised  me  to  take  the  proposed 
course,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  Uft  which  could  be 
done,  and  to  mi&e  a virtue  of  necessi^.  Others  advised 
me  to  put  myself  under  his  direction  in  preience  merely ; a 
course  entirely  abhorrent  to  my  feelings,  for  I coidd  not  bear 
the  thought  of  disguise  or  deceit  Hot  without  yielding  to 
suggestions  of  this  kind,  1 felt  determined,  whatever  might 
be  thought  or  said,  not  to  hazard  my  liberty  or  peace  by 
assenting  to  any  such  plan. 

4.  ^ Amid  the  vaiioos  trials  and  temptations  to  which  I 
was  exposed,  I bore  every  thipg  with  the  greatest  tranquillity, 
without  taking  any  care  to  justify  or  defend  myself.  Hav- 
ing faith  in  God,  I left  it  with  him  to  order  every  thing  as 
he  should  see  b^  in  regard  to  me.  And  in  taking  this 
Course,  He  was  grackmsly  pleased  to  increase  the  peace  of 
my  soul,  While  every  one  seemed  to  ery  out  against  me,  and 
to  locA  upoa  me  as  an  inftunous  creature,  except  those  few 
who  knew  me  well  by  a near  union  of  spirit.  As  I was 
once  seated  in  a place  of  worship,  I heard  some  persons 
behind  me  exclaim  against  me,  and  even  some  priests  say, 

< It  was  necessary  to  oast  me  out  of  the  church.’  At  this 
trying  time  I left  myself  to  God  without  any  reserve ; beipg 
entirely  ready  to  endure  the  mostrigorous  pain^  and  tortures, 
if  such  were  his  will.  And  this  was  so  much  the  case,  that 
1 did  not  look  to  earthly  friendships  or  eai^y  wisdom  for 
support.  I chose  to  owe  every  thing  to  God,  without  any 
dependence  for  help  on  any  creature.  I would  not  have  it 
said,  that  any  but  God  had  made  Ahraham  rich.  Gen.  xiv. 
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23.  To  lose  aU  for  Him  is  mj  best  gain ; and  to  gain  aU 
without  him  would  be  my  worst  loss. 

5.  ^In  this  state  of  things,  I was  one  eyening  in  my 
chamber.  I was  alone,  praying  to  the  Lord.  All  of  a sud- 
den I had  a very  remarkable  experience  of  union  unth 
Christ  crucified.  Tliat  is  to  say,  I seemed  to  have  a very 
remarkable  perceptkb  of  nlhsLt  Christ  suffered  in  his  last 
agonies,  combined  not  only  with  a readiness  to  suffer  with 
him,  but  with  an  actual  suffering  in  my  own  spirit,  {God 
only  knows  how  great^  derived,  as  it  were,  sympathetically 
from  a view  of  his  suffering.  At  the  same  time  these  words 
were  present  to  my  mind ; ^He  wassiumbered  with  the  trans- 
gressors^ Mat.  XV.  28. 

Nothing  but  experience  can  make  any  one  comprehend 
what  I mean.  Something  within  me  seemed  to  say,  that  I most 
learn  fiem  what  I now  felt,  that  I had  nqi  hitherto  suffered 
what  Christ  had  suffered,  and  that  still  greater  trials  were 
before  me.  And  I exclaimed,  O my  Lord  I if  there  has  not 
been  poured  upon  me  enough  of  reproaches  and  ignominies^ 
finish  and  consummate  in  thine  own  way  that  which  Thou 
hast  in  store.  Every  thing  will^be  well  received  ad  coming 
from  Thee.  It  was  the  promise  which  1 made,  the  contract 
of  our  sacred  marriage,  theU  I should  suffer  for  thy  namds 
sake.  And  thy  handmaid  acknowledges  thy  goodness  to  her, 
continued  all  along  to  this  day,  in  sanctifying  her  sufferings 
to  the  honor  of  thy  worthy  name.” 

6.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  daring  all  this  time,  wit- 
nessing as  she  did  the  excitement  and  opposition  which 
existed,  and  the  Severe  treatment  which  La  Combe  had  ex- 
perienced, she  calmly  but  unremittin^y  labored  in  the  good 
cause  to  which  she  had  devoted  herself.  She  did  this,  fore- 
seeing, beyond  any  question,  that,  in  pursuing  this  course, 
she  must  herself  soon  experience  the  same  severity.  She 
had  been  in  the  dty  but  little  more  than  a year ; but  the 
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outcry  against  her  was  general.  There  was  no  end  to  what 
was  said  of  her  novelties  and  heresies,  followed  up  by 
attacks,  as  ungeneions  as  they  were  unfounded,  against  her 
private  character.  But  notwithstanding  this  unfavorable 
. state  of  thipgs,  “ Grod,”  she  says,  “ did  not  fail  to  make  use 
of  me  to  gain  metny  souls  to  himself  lie  was  pleased  to 
regard  me  in  great  kindness.  In  the  poverty  and  weakness 
of  his  poor  handmaid,  he  gave  me  spiritual  riches.  The 
more  persecution  raged  against  me,  the  more  attentively  was 
the  word  of  the  Lord  listened  to,  and  the  greater  number  of 
spiritual  children  were  given  me.^ 

Some  of  these  persons,  who  naturally  sympathized  with 
her  and  did  what  they  could  in  her  behalf,  were  involved, 
more  or  less,  in  the  trials  she  endured.  A number  were 
banished  from  the  city,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  having 
attended  religious  eonferences,  at  her  house  or  in  company 
with  her.  One  was  banished,  she  states,  against  whom 
nothing  further  was  alleged  than  his  having  made  the  re- 
mark, that  her  little  book,  meaning  probably  her  book  on 
Prayer,  was  a good  one.* 

7w  It  was  under  these  circumstances,  that  she  met  one 
day,  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Paris,  her  half-brother.  La 
Mothe,  whose  agency  in  these  transactions  had  been  con- 
spicuous, though  partially  concealed  in  regard  to  herself  under 
the  garb  of  friendship.  “ My  sister,’*  he  said,  “ the  time  has 
come.  It  is  necessary  for  you  to  decide  to  flee  from  the 
city.  There  are  allegations  against  you  of  such  a nature, 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  other  course.  You  are  even 
charged  with  high  crimes.” 

Knowing  as  she  did  that  the  malevolence  of  her  enemies 
would  carry  them  to  any  extent,  but  conscious  of  her*  inno- 
cence, she  replied,  " If  I am  guilty  of  the  crimes  which  are 


* La  Vie  de  Madame  Gn  jon,  pt.  iii.  ch.  4. 
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alleged,  I cannot  be  too  severely  punished.  Let  punishment 
come.  I cannot  flee,  I cannot  go  out  of  the  way.  There 
are  abundant  reasons  why  I should  remain  where  I am.  I 
have  made  an  open  profession  of  dedicating  myself  to  ihe 
Lord,  to  he  hie  entirely.  If  I have  done  things  oflensive  to 
God,  whom  I would  wish  |o  love,  and  whom  I would  wish 
to  cause  to  be  loved  by  the  whole  world  even  at  the  expense 
of  my  life,  I ought  by  my  punishment  to  be  made  an  example 
to  the  world.  I am  innocent ; and  shall  not  prejudice  my 
claims  to  innocence  by  betaking  to  flight.” 

8.  La  Mothe,  who  probably  did  not  anticipate  so  much 
resolution  of  purpose,  was  angry,  and  turned  away  from  her 
with  violent  threats.  As  her  enemies  had  fluled  to  banish 
her  by  artifice,  ihe  matter  was  left  to  take  the  usual  course. 
The  charges  i^inst  her  morals,  which  were  fabrications 
without  the  slightest  foundation,  were  given  up ; her  high 
purity  and  integrity  of  character  were  recognized ; but  the 
excellence  of  her  character  did  not  remedj  or  mitigate  the 
fact  of  her  heresy.  On  the  contrary  it  seemed  to  render  it 
the  more  dangerous.  Accordingly  her  case,  on  the  grounds 
of  heretical  teaching  and  doctrine,  eame  before  M.  de  Harlai, 
archbbhop  of  Paris.  The  methods  of  proceeding,  and  the 
particulars  inqpiired  into,  are  not  given.  We  only  know, 
that  the  archbishop  was  dear  and  prompt  in  condemning  ^ 
her,  so  far  as  the  correctness  of  her  opinions  was  concerned ; 
and  sometime  afterwards  published  an  Ordinance  and  Pas- 
toral Instructions  to  that  effect;*  bath^  had  not  authority, 
without  the  king’s  order,  to  imprison  her.* 

“At  that  time,”  says  M.  de  Bausset,  the  author  of  the  Life 
of  Fenelon,  “ the  city  of  Paris  i^as  the  diocese  of  M.  de  Har- 
lai, wHb,  whatever  may  have  been  his  other  faults,  possessed, 
at  least,  the  wisdom  and  the  merit  of  being  extremely  scru- 

* (Euvres  Completes  de  Bossuet,  Evdque  de  Meaux,  tome  viiL  pp. 
660,661.  Ed.  Paris,  16S6. 
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pulous  in  resisting  every  novelty  of  opinion,  which  would  be 
lil^ly  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  church  and  of  public 
order.  The  representations,  which  were  made  to  this  pre- 
late ggainst  Madame  Guyon  and  Father  La  Combe,  seemed 
to  him  to  require,  on  his  part,  measures  of  precaution,  and 
severity ; for  he  thought  he  per^ived  conformity  between 
their  doctrine  and  that  of  accordingly  de- 

manded and  obtained  from  the  king  an  ordot  to  eecure  their 
periom”  * 

The  matter  accordingly,  as  in  the  case  of  La  Combe,  was 
brought  before  Louis  Fourteenth.  The  charge^  as  they 
were  laid  befoih  the  king,  and  as  Madame  Ouyon  herself  has 
stated  them,  were  these That  she  maintained  heretical 
opinions } — That,  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  these  opin- 
ions, she  held  private  religious  assemblies,  contrary  to  the 
practice  and  rules  of  the  Catholic  church ; — That  she  had 
published  a dangerous  book,  containing  sentiments  similar  to 
those  of  the  Spiritual  Guide  of  Michael  de  Molinos,  which 
had  been  condemned  by  a Papal  decree; — And  that  she 
hept  up  a written  correspondence  with  Molinos,  who  was  now 
imprisoned  at  Rome.  It  was  contended,  {such  being  the 
character  of  her  opinions,  of  her  efforts,  and  of  the  personal 
relations  she  sustained,)  that  it  was  not  enough  merely  to 
stop  the  circulation  of  her  writings  by  an  ecclesiastical  inter- 
diction, but  was  necessary  also  to. restrict  her  person,  and  to 
imprison  her. 

9.  It  is  necessary  to  understand  the  position  of  the  mind 
of  Louis.  Tired  of  the  prevalence  of  heresy  within  his 
dominions,  he  had  already  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantz,  ah& 
had  sent  his  dragoons  to  the  various  parts  of  France,  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  up  and  dispersing  the  religious  amem- 
blies  of  the  Protestants.  Not  satisfied  with  puiging  France 
from  heresies,  he  seems  to  have  thought,  that  it  would  be 

* life  of  Fenelon,  bj  M.  de  Batuset,  vol.  i.  ch.  5. 
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for  hIs  glory,  as  the  eldest  son  of  the  church,  to  do  the  same 
thing  for  Italy.  It  was  with  this  feeling,  that  he  had  em- 
ployed the  influence  of  France,  in  the  person  of  the  French 
ambassador,  to  hasten  and  secure  the  ctmdemnation  of 
Molinos. 

The  Pope,  Innocent  Eleventh,  looking  upon  Molinos  as  a 
truly  humble  and  pious  man,  whatever  might  be  the  em>r3 
of  his  opinions^  was  averse  to  taking  extreme  measures.  It 
was  the  influcmce  of  the  king  of  France,  whose  dread  of 
heresy  had  become  with  him  a controlling  motive  of  action, 
which  apparently  decided  the  Pope  to  take  the  course  which 
he  did.  And  accordingly  the  accusers  of  Madame  Guyon 
knew  how  easy  it  would  be  to  excite  the  auspicious  and  the 
indignation  of  Louis,  by  connecting  the  doC:|;rines  which  she 
advocated,  with  those  of  Molinos,  to  which  he  had  been  so 
averse,  and  of  which  he  had  procured  the  condemnation. 
Indeed,  although  she  had  never  seen  Molinos,  and  still  less 
had  ever  corresponded  with  him,  as  had  been  alleged,  it  can- 
not, I think,  be  well  denied,  that  there  was  a similarity  in 
their  religious  views.  - The  real  objection  against  both  was, . 
that  their  doctrines,  involving,  as  they  did,  a reliance  upon 
faith  in  Christ  alone  as  the  true  foundation  oi  the  Christian 
life  in  all  its  extent,  tended  to  Subvert  some  of  the  received 
ideas  and  practices  of  the  Catholic  church.  ^ 

10.  Louis,  therefore,  was  obviously  predisposed  to  con- 
demn her.  In  this  state  of  mind,  her  accusers  laid  before 
him  a letter,  bearing  the  signature  of  Madame  Guyon,  which 
contained  the  following ' passage.  It  was  a. forged  letter; 
but  the  king  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  at  the  time.  The 
passage  was  this : — - 

' I have  great  designs  in  hand.  But  since  the  imprison- 
ment of  Father  La  Combe,  I am  not  without  fears,  that  my 
plans  may  prove  abortive.  I am  closely  watched  ; and  as  a 
matter  of  precaution,  I have  left  off  holdii\g  religious  meet- 
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ings  at  mj  own  house ; but  it  is  mj  intention  to  bold  them 
in  other  streets  and  bouses.” 

This  letter,  in  which  Louis  thought  he  saw  the  germs  of 
another  Protestantism  springing  np  in  his  own  city  and 
under  his  own  eye,  seems  to  have  brought  him  to  a decision. 
And  accordingly,  without  further  deliberation,  he  issued  the 
requisite  lettre  de  cachet,  or  sealed  order ; and  Madame 
Guyon,  although  she  was  but  partially  recovered  from  a 
severe  sickness,  was  confined  as  a prisoner  in  the  Convent 
of  St.  Marie,  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Antoine.  This  took  place 
on  the  29th  of  January,  1688;  a little  more  than  three 
months  afler  the  imprisonment  of  La  Combe. 

11.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  this  sudden  change  in  her 

situation  occurred  without  any  interest  felt  or  any  effort  made 
in  her  behalf.  It  was  not  possible,  that  those  to  whom  God  had 
made  her  the  instrument  of  spiritual  blessings,  should  see  her 
character  attacked  and  her  person  imprisoned  without  deep 
sorrow.  A number  of  persons,  some  of  them  of  considera- 
ble standing  in  society,  were  banished,  in  consequence  of 
their  sympathy  in  her  views  and  in  her  trials.  One  of  these 
was  M.  Bureau,  a man  of  piety  and  learning,  a doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  who  had  vidited  her  house  a number  of  times  in 
company  with  another  of  her  religious  friends,  the  Abb4  de 
Gaumont  But  under  a government,  constituted  as  was  that 
of  France  at  the  of  which  we  are  speaking,  there 

was  but  little  secjikl^^  truth  and  justice,  when  powerful 
influences  were  arrayed  against  them.  The  measures  against 
her  were  taken  with  so  much  skill  and  promptness,  that  they 
entirely  baflied  all  the  favorable  dispositions  of  those  who 
were  ready  and  willing  to  aid  her* 

12.  “On  the  29  th  of  January,  1688,”  she  says,  “ I went 
to  the  Convent  of  St.  Marie.  This  convent  was  selected, 
because  the  Mother  Superior  was  known  to  be  particularly 
zealous  in  the  execution  of  the  king’s  orders.  I received 

VOL.  II.  3 
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the  summons  which  required  me  to  go  there,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day.  A number  of  hours  were  allowed  me,  be- 
fore I left  my  house,  in  which  I received  the  calls  and 
sympathy  of  many  friends.  When  I arrived  at  the  convent 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  I learnt  that  I must  be^^ut 
alone  in  a small  chamber  which  served  as  my  prison-;  aSB 
though  I was  feeble,  I was  not  allowed  a maid  fp  render  me 
assistance.  The  residents  of  the  convent  were  prepossessed 
with  such  frightful  s^ilenients  in  relation  to  me,  that  ihiby^ 
looked  upon  me,  a^  Xappilured  among  .theini  nHth  a sort  of 
horror.  Those  wl»l>^cr^tiie  agents  in  these  transactions 
selected  for  my  a nun,  who  they  supposed,  from  the 

severity  of  her  (KaSracter,  woqld  treat  me  with  the  greatest 
rigor.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  result  verified  their  anticipations. 

“ She  not  only  regarded  me  as  a heretic,  which  my  ene- 
mies knew  was  enough  to  ensure  her  ill  will,  but  obviously 
looked  upon  me  as.||^ehthusia8t,  a hypocrite,  and  one  disor- 
dered in  mind,  knows  what  she  made  me  suffer. 

As  she  sought  to  M^riseane  in  my  words,  I was  very  care^ 
ful  in  all  my  expressions ; but  the  more  careful  I was,  tM 
worse  it  was  with  me.  I made  more  slips,  and  gave  hef 
more  advantages  over  me,  in  consequence  of  my  care,  be- 
sides the  anxiety  which  was  necessarily  occasioned  in  my 
own  mind  by  it.  1 then  left  myself  as  I was,  and  resolved, 
though  this  woman  should  bring  me  to  the  scaffold,  by  the 
false  reports  which  she  was  continually  carrying  to  the  Pri- 
oress or  Mother  Superior,  that  I wou^  simply^resign  myself 
to  my  lot.  And  thus  I entered  into  my  fo^er  peaceful 
condition.**  ^ 

13.  One  result  of  her  imprisonment  was,  that  her  family, 
which  she  had  once  more  collected  around  her,  was  again 
broken  up.  Amid  the  various  trials  and  labors  she  passed 
through,  she  had  one  consolation,  which  she  valued  much ; — 
it  was  the  society  of  her  little  daughter.  This  daughter, 
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who  waa  now  in  the  twelfth  jear  of  her  age,  had  been  her 
constant  companion.  Wherever  she  had  traveled,  and 
wherever  she  had  taken  up  her  abode,  on  the  Seine  and  on 
the  Leman  Lake,  at  G^x,  at  Thonon,  and  at  Grenoble,  she 
had  listened  to  her  young  voice,  and  found  a mother’s  hopes 
and  joys  some  compensation  for  the  sorrows  she  was  not 
permitted  to  escape.  She  naturally  expected,  when  it  was 
made  known  to  her  that  she  must  go  into  imprisonment,  to 
be  separated  from  the  other  members  of  her  family ; but 
she  waa  desirous  that  her  daughter  might  remain  with  her. 
Nor  are  we  to  suppose,  that,  in  doing  this,  she  regarded  her 
daughter’s  happiness  less  than  her  own  convenience.  There 
were  special  reasons,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see  here- 
after, why  her  daughter  should  not  be  taken  from  her.  And 
besides,  she  knew  how  strongly  the  child’s  affections  were 
bound  to  herself,  and  that  a palace  would  be  far  less  accept- 
able to  her  and  far  less  dear  than  her  mother’s  prison. 

14.  “I  thought,”  she  says,  “it  would  be  consistent  with 
the  objects  of  my  imprisonment,  to  permit  my  daughter  to 
be  left  with  me,  and  also  one  of  my  maid  ser\’ants,  whose 
assistance  I needed.  [It  will  be  recollected,  that  she  waa 
scarcely  recovered  from  a severe  sickness.]  But  in  this  I 
was  disappointed.  My  daughter  was  most  at  my  heart ; 
having  cost  me  much  care  in  her  education.  I had  endeav- 
ored, with  divine  assistance,  to  eradicate  her  faults,  and  to 
dispose  her  to  have  no  will  of  her  own,  which  is  the  best 
disposition  for  a child.  And  I naturally  desired  that  the 
results  of  these  labors  might  not  be  lost  by  a too  early  and 
unrestricted  exposure  to  the  w’orld.  But  they  would  not  let 
her  remain.  My  heart  was  deeply  affected,  when  they  took 
her  from  me.  She  was  taken  away,  I knew  not  where. 
Finding  that  they  would  not  allow  her  to  remain  with  me,  I 
requested  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  stay  in  another 
part  of  the  convent,  which  would  be  some  satisfaction, 
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although  I should  not  see  her.  But  this  was  not  granted ; 
nor  would  they  allow  any  person  to  bring  any  news  of  her. 
So  that  Iwa*  obUged  to  give  her  up,  and  to  sacrijice  her,  at 
it  were,  <u  if  she  were  mine  no  longer” 

15.  It  would  be  gratifying  to  an  innocent  curiosity,  and 
interesting  for  other  reasons,  to  know  something  more  of 
her  place  of  imprisonment.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  was 
the  place  which  was  used  as  the  prison  of  the  convent ; it 
being  sometimes  necessary,  in  such  institutions,  to  subdue 
the  refractory  membm^und  to  produce  in  them  suitable  dis- 
positions, by  keeping  thef&  shut  up.  Jt  was  a small  room 
in  an  upper  story  of  the  building,  which  was  entered  by  a 
single  door,  that  opened  on  the  outside,  and  was  secured  by 
being  locked  and  by  a bar  across  it  It  had  an  opening  to 
the  light  and  air  only  on  one  side ; and  this  was  so  situated, 
that  the  sun  shone  in  upon  it  nearly  the  wh(de  day,  which 
rendered  it  exceedingly  uncomfortable  in  the  season  oi  sum- 
mer. It  was  here  thi^  she  was  enclosed,  in  solitary  impris- 
onment, for  eight  months. 

16.  Every  thing,  which  is  connected  with  human  calam- 
ity, especially  every  thing  which  is  connected  with  suffering 
virtue,  becomes  historicaL  The  prisoner  leaves  not  only 
his  name,  but  imperishable  associadons  on  his  prison.  But 
further  than  what  has  just  been  stated,  Madame  Guyon  has 
not  said  much  of  the  place.  Perhaps  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected of  her  to  do  it  Secondary  incidents  and  instrumen- 
talities, whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  passed  easily  from  her 
mind.  She  seems  to  have  forgot  both  herself  and  others  in 
her  views  of  that  mysterious  wisdom  and  goodness  which 
presides  over  all  things,  however  afflicting.  And  hence  we 
know  more  of  the  placid  resignation  of  the  prisoner,  than  we 
do  of  the  attributes  of  the  prison.  She  herself  has  told  it  in 
one, of  her  own  sweet  songs,  which  is  striking  by  its  sim- 
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plicitj  as  well  as  its  piety ; and  which  we  venture  to  give  to 
the  reader  in  a nearly  literal  translation. 

A LITTLE  BIBD  I AM. 

A little  bird  I am, 

Shut  from  the  fields  of  air; 

And  in  my  cage  I sit  and  sing 
To  Him  who  placed  me  there; 

Well  pleased  a prisoner  to  be, 

Because^  my  God^  it  pleases  Thee. 

Nought  have  I else  to  do; 

I sing  the  whole  day  long; 

And  He,  whom  most  I love  to  please, 

Doth  listen  to  my  song; 

He  caught  and  bound  my  wandering  wing, 

But  still  He  bends  to  hear  me  sing. 

Thou  hast  an  ear  to  hear; 

A heart  to  love  and  bless; 

And,  though  my  notes  were  e'er  so  rude, 

Thou  would *st  not  hear  the  less; 

Because  Thou  knowest  as  they  fall. 

That  LOV<,  sweet  love,  inspires  them  alL 

My  cage  confines  me  round ; 

Abroad  I cannot  fly; 

But,  though  my  wing  is  closely  bound, 

My  heart’s  at  liberty. 

My  prison  walls  cannot  contrcd 
The  flight,  the  fi'eedom  of  the  soul. 

Oh ! it  is  good  to  soar. 

These  bolts  and  bars  above, 

To  Him  whose  purpose  I adore 
Whose  providence  I love; 

And  in  Thy  mighty  Will  to  find 
The  joy,  the  freedom  o£  the  mind^ 

VOL.  II.  3 * 
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Occupatiotis  in  prison*  Commences  the  history  of  her  life.  Re- 
marks  upon  this  work.  Her  feelings  in  her  imprisonment.  Her 
k^fors  and  usefulness  while  there*  Letter  to  one  of  her  religious 
friends.  Visited  by  an  ecclesiastical  Judge,,  and  a Doctor  of  the 
Sorhonne,  Examined  by  them.  Her  feelings.  Eoem. 

Her  physical  constitution  was  feeble,  but  her  mental 
purpose  was  strong.  Her  full  heart,  strong  in  faith  and 
love,  sustained  her  suffering  body.  It  did  not  follow,  be- 
caiise  she  was  a prisoner,  that  she  was^  idle.  La  Combe, 
before  Ke  had  ceased  to  be  her  spiritual  Director,  had  im- 
posed upon  her  the  duty  of  putting  in  writing  the  incidents 
of  her  life.  She  had  probably  made  a beginning  before  this 
time ; but  finding  herself,  in  these  mysterious  arrangements 
of  providence,  in  a situation  which  necessarily  suspended,  in 
a considerable  degree,  her  personal  efforts  for  the  good 
of  others,  she  now  began  this  work  in  earnest.  The  greater 
part  of  her  autobiography  she  wrote  during  her  imprison- 
ment in  the  convent  of  St.  Marie. 

2.  It  was  not  her  expectation,  at  the  time  of  writing  it, 
that  this  work  would  be  published.  La  Combe  had  required 
her  to  be  very  particular ; and  not  supposing  it  would  be 
seen  by  many  beyond  the  circle  of  her  personal  friends,  she 
was  more  minute  than  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary. 
So  that  her  Life,  ^ it  was  originally  written,  is  less  profita- 
ble than  it  would  have  beep,  if  it  had  been  more  select. 
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Writing,  too,  almost  solely  from  mmorj,  and  under  great 
disadvantages,  there  is  a want  of  exactness  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  her  statements,  besides  frequent  repetitions.  If, 
therefore,  we  may  properly  speak  of  it  as  a valuable  work, 
as  I think  we  may,  it  is  less  valuable  considered  in  itself, 
than  as  fumishiag  materials  for  others.  Without  this  book, 
considered  as  a repository  of  materials,  the  life  of  Madame 
Guyon  would  probably  never  have  be^n  written ; we  should 
never  have  known  the  interesting  record  of  hex  labors  and 
trials ; but  published  just  as  it  is,  without  re-lHjustment, 
without  selection,  and  without  comment,  it  seems  to  m#  to 
do  but  poor  justice  either  to  her  labors,  her  charactf^  or  her 
opinions. 

3.  She  speaks,  in  her  Autbbiography,  of  her  state  of  mind, 
when  she  first  received  notice  that  she  was  to  be  shut  up. 
No  sorrow  or  misgiving  entered  her  heart.  On  the  con- 
trary, God  was  pleased  to  give  her  not  only  entire  resigna- 
tion, but  a triumphant  and  joyful  peace ; so  much  so  that  it 
shone  on  her  countenance,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
person  who  brought  the  king's  order,  and  also  of  her  friends 
who  were  with  her.  The  same  delightful  peace  continued 
ailer  her  iniyprisonment. 

The  doctrines  of  Sanctification,  to  which  she  was  so  much 
attached,  involve  principles  wMch  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
such  a situation.  They  strike  at  the  root  of  aU  earthly  de- 
sire, as  they  do  of  all  earthly  support.  They  annihilate 
times  and  places,  prosperities  and  adversities,  friendships 
and  enmities,  by  making  them  all  equal  in  the  will  of  God. 
They  take  away  the  difierences  of  things,  which  are  external, 
whatever  they  may  be,  making  the  crooked  straight  and  the 
rough  plain,  by  a power  fiowing  from  the  unity  and  perma- 
nency within.  So  that  to  Joseph  the  prison  and  the  throne 
are  the  same,  to  Daniel  the  lion's  den  and  the  monarch's 
palace  are  the  same,  because  they  have  that  in  their  believ- 
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ing  and  sanctified  hearts,  which  subjects  the  outward  to  the 
inward,  and  because  the  inward  has  become  incorporated  by 
faith  in  that  Eternal  Will,  in  wMch  all  things  have  their 
origin  and  their  end. 

4.  It  was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  those^who  had 
been  the  instruments  of  her  imprisonment,  that  her  captivity 
should  be  very  strict ; but  stiU  it  appears,  ^hat  persons  were 
allowed  to  see  her  from  time  to  time.  And  what  is  worthy 
of  notice,  but  few  persons  visited  her  without  being  reli- « 
giously  impressed  by  her  appearance  and  her  conversation. 
Many  of  her  poems  also  were  written  during  her  confine- 
ment in  this  prison.  And  if  we  recollect  that  she  still  kept 
up  a written  correspondence  with  her  religious  friends  and 
others,  and  add  also  the  force  of  her  example,  in  thus  will- 
ingly and  triumphantly  suffering  for  Christ’s  cause,  1 think 
we  have  reason  for  saying,  that  probably  no  period  of  her 
life  was  really  more  useful  than  this. 

5.  Ajnong  those  with  Whom  she  had  become  acquainted 
since  her  return  to  Paris,  and  for  whose  religious  good  she 
had  begun  to  labor  previous  to  her  imprisonment,  were  a 
number  of  ladies,  and  a few  persons  of  the  other  sex,  who 
held  a distinguished  position  in  society.  Of  the  rank  and 
character  of  some*  of  these  persons  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  speak  particularly^  It  must  have  been  a trial  to 
her  feelings,  which  nothing  but  the  highest  faith  could  have 
sustained,  to  have  been  thus  suddenly  cut  off  frmn  a field  of 
labor  so  promising.  It  was  some  compensation,  however, 
both  to  herself  and  to  those  whom  she  was  thus  compelled 
to  leave,  that  she  was  permitted  to  write  to  them.  The 
following  letter^  which  illustrates  the  nati^*e  of  her  efforts  by 
means  of  written  correspondence,  when  she  was  not  permit- 
ted to  labor  in  any  other  way,  was  addressed  to  one  of  these 
ladies. 
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Madame, 

I can  assure  you,  that  it  is  a great  pleasure  to  me  to 
witness  the  manifestations  of  God’s  mercy  towards  you,  and 
to  see  the  progress  of  your  soul  in  religion.  It  is  my  prayer, 
that  Gk>d  may  bring  to  a completion  the  work  which  lie  has 
begun  within  you.  No  doubt  be  will,  if  you  continue  faithful. 
Oh,  the  unspeakable  b^piness,  Madame,  of  belonging  to 
Jesus  Christ  I This  is  tho  true  balm,  which  sweetens  the  pains 
^and  sorrows  that 'are  inseparable  from  the  present  life. 

^ In  availing  myself  of  the  liberty  you  have  given  me  of 
making  such  suggestions  as  seem  to  me  applicable  to  your 
situation,  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying,  in  the  first  place, 
that  you  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  advanced  in 
inward  experience,  to  practise  silent  prayer  for  a long  time 
together.  This  is  an  important  form  of  prayer;  but  the 
ready  practice  of  it  implies  the  existence  of  religious  habits, 
which  are  not  fully  formed  at  once.  I think  it  would  be 
better  to  combine  ejaculatory  prayer  with  silent  prayer. 
Let  such  ejaculatiiHis  as  the  following ; 0 fny  CMy  let  me 
he  whoUy  Thine! — Let  me  love  7%ee  gfjfttikfyor  thyeelfy  for 
Thou  art  infinitely  lovely!  — O!  my  Chdy  he  Thou  my  aU! 
Let  every  thing  else  he  ai  nothing  to  me  ; and  other  short 
ejaculations  like  these  be  offered  up  from  the  heart  But  I 
think,  that  such  ejaculations  should  be  separated  from  each 
other,  and  intervenedy  if  I may  so  express  it,  by  short  inter- 
vals of  silence ; so  that  you  may  delay  upon  the  ejaculation, 
and  may  experience  at  the  time  those  inward  exercises  and 
affections,  which  are  appropriate  to  the  words  uttered.  And 
in  this  way  yon  will  be  gradually  forming  and  strengthening 
the  important  habit  of  silent  prayer. 

" And  this  suggests  another  practical  remark.  When  you 
are  reding  on  religious  subjects  during  any  part  of  the  day, 
you  would  do  well  to  stop  now  and  thei^or  a few  moments, 
and  betake  yourself  to  meditation  and  prayer  in  silence; 
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especiallj  wb^n  any  portion  of  wbat  you  read  touches  and 
affects  you*  The  object  of  this  is  to  let  the  reading  have 
its  appropriate  effect.  Such  reading  will  be  very  likely  to 
edify  and  nourish  the  souL  The  soul  needs  nourishment,  as 
well  as  the  body*  Its  religious  state,  wi^iout  something 
which  is  appropriate  to  its  support,  withers  and  decays, 

“ Do  not  resort  to  austerities  or  Self-inflic|ed  mortifica- 
tions. They  may  do  for  others,  but  not  for  you.  Your 
feeble  health  does  not  allow  of  it.  If  it  were  otherwise,  if 
you  had  a strong  and  sound  body,  — and  especially,  which 
is  the  great  point  in.  connection  with  physical  mortificadons, 
if  you  suffered  yourself  to  be  ruled  by  your  appetites,  I 
should  probably  give  different  advice.  A system  of  absti- 
nence and  of  physical  repression  could  hardly  fail,  in  that 
case,  to  be  beneficial. 

" But  theise  is  another  mordficadon,  Madame,  irhich  I 
must  earnestly  recommend  Mortify  whatever*  remains  of 
your  corrupt  affecdons  and  your  disorderly  will.  Mortify 
your  peculiar  tastes,  your  propensities,  your  inclinations. 
Among  other  things,  learn  to  suffer  with  patience  and  resig- 
nation those  frequent  and  severe  pdns,  which  Gk>d  sees  fit 
to  impose  upon  you.  Learn  also,Trom  the  modve  of  love 
to  God,  to  suffer  all  that  may  happen  of  contradicdon,  ill 
manners,  or  negligence  in  those  who  serve  you.  In  a 
word,  mordfy  yourself  by  bearing  at  all  times,  in  a Chris- 
tian temper,  whatever  thwarts  the  natural  life,  whatever 
is  displeasing  and  troublesome  to  the  natural  sensibilities; 
and  thus  place  yourself  in  union  and  fellowship  with  the 
sufferings  of  Christ.  By  taking  these  bitter  remedies, 
you  will  honor  the  Cross.  And  especially  if  you  mor- 
tify yourself  and  die,  in  your  inward  experience,  to  every 
thing  which  is  remarkable  and  showy.  Lem'n  the  great 
lesson  of  becoming  a little  one,  of  becoming  nothing.  He 
does  welj^  who,,  in  fasting  from  other  things  which  the  appe- 
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tites  improperly  crave,  lives  upon  mere  bread  and  water; 
but  he  does  better,  who,  in  fasting  from  his  own  desires  and 
his  own  will,  lives  upon  God's  wiU  alone,  lliis  is  what  St. 
Paul  calls  circumcision  of  the  heart 

“ I would  advise  you  to  receive  the  Eucharist  as  oDen  as 
70U  conveniently  can.  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  presented  to  us 
in  that  ordinance,  is  the  bread  of  life,  which  nourishes  and 
quickens  our  souls.  I shall  not  fail  to  remember  you,  when 
1 am  worshipping  before  Him ; greatly  desiring  as  I do,  that 
he  may  set  up  his  kingdom  in  your  heart,  and  may  reign 
and  rule  in  you.  „ j g la'Mothe  Guton.” 

6.  Tho  monotony  of  her  prison  was  varied  by  a number 
of  incidents.  She  had  been  in  prison  a short  time,  perhaps 
a few  weeks,  when  she  was  visited  by  Monsieur  Charon,  a 
judge  of  tke  ecclesiastical  court,  and  Monsieur  Pirot,  a Doc- 
tor of  the  Sorbonne.  They  came  with  authority  to  subject 
her  to  a formal  examination,  upon  the  results  of  which  it 
seemed  probable,  that  the  continuance  of  her  imprisonment 
would  depend.  With  this  object,  although  it  is  not  improba- 
ble, that  the  examinations  had  secret  reference  to  the  treat- 
ment of  La  Combe,  as  well  as  to  herself,  they  repeated  their 
visit  four  different  times.  We  have  the  substance  of  what 
occurred  at  these  interviews  as  follows. 

Judge.  Is  it  true,  as  has  been  alleged,  that  when  you 
went  from  France  to  Savoy,  you  went  with  Father  La  Combe, 
and  that  you  went  with  him  as  an  associate  and  follower  ? 

“ Madame  Guyon.  To  this  interrogation  I reply,  that, 
when  I left  Fran9e,  La  Combe  was  not  in  France,  and  had 
not  been  there  fon  about  ten  years ; and  therefore  to  have 
gone  with  him  either  as  an  associate,  or  in  any  other  capaci- 
ty, would  have  been  an  impossibility. 

Judge.  Was  La  Combe  instrumental  in  teaching  you 
the  doctrines  of  the  inward  life  ? 
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“ Madame  Guyon,  In  the  principles  of  religion,  in  their 
experimental  form,  I had  the  happiness  of  being  taught  in 
childhood,  and  in  early  youth.  I was  not  taught  them  by 
Father  La  Combe.  I first  knew  La  Combe  in  the  year 
1671,  more  than  fifteen  years  ago,  and  long  before  I went  to 
Savoy.  He  called  at  my  house  at  that  time,  being  intro- 
duced to  me  by  my  half-brother.  Father  La  Mothe. 

“ Judge,  Did  not  La  Combe  have  some  participation  in 
the  authorship  of  the  little  book,  entitled  the  Short  and  Easy 
Method  of  Prayer  ? 

“ Madame  Guyon.  He  did  not.  I wrote  it  in  the  city 
of  Grenoble.  La  Combe  was  not  there  at  the  time.  When 
I wrote  it,  I had  no  expectation  that  it  would  be  printed.  One 
of  my  friends,  a counsellor  of  Grenoble,  came  into  my  room, 
and,  seeing  it  on  my  table,  examined  it.  Being  pleased  with 
it,  and  thinking  it  would  be  useful,  he  asked  my  consent  to 
its  being  published.  I consented ; and  also,  at  his  sugges- 
tion, wrote  a Preface  to  it,  and  divided  it  into  chapters. 

“ Judge.  Are  we  not  to  understand  you  in  that  book  as 
discountenancing  the  use  of  the  prescribed  prayers  of  the 
church,  and  even  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  ? 

Madame  Guyon.  So  far  from  discountenancing  the  use 
of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  it  will  be  seen,  on  consulting  the  book, 
that  I have  explained  the  manner  of  using  or  repeating  that 
prayer  to  the  best  eflTect.  It  is  true,  that  I have  discoun- 
tenanced the  use  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  of  all  other  pre- 
scribed prayers,  as  a mere  matter  of  form,  but  for  no  other 
reason.  It  is  not  the  mere  repetition  of  prayers  which  ren- 
ders us  acceptable  to  God,  but  the  possession  of  those  dispo- 
sitions of  heart,  which  the  forms  of  prayer  are  intended  to 
express. 

“ Judge.  I have  before  me  a letter,  addressed  to  Father 
Francis,  of  the  Order  of  Minims,  in  which  you  express  your 
determination  to  hold  religious  meetings  or  conferences ; and 
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that  finding  it  dangerous,  since  La  Combe’s  imprisonment, 
to  hold  them  at  your  own  house,  you  will  hold  them  in  other 
streets  and  houses,  but  in  a private  manner. 

'^Madame  Guyon.  What  I have  done,  is  probably -well 
known.  Wliat  I intend  to  do]  is  necessarily  lodged  in  the 
bosom  of  Him  whose  will  is  my  only  law.  But  as  for  that 
letter,  it  is  a forgery. 

Judge.  The  letter  must  have  been  written  by  some 
one.  By  whom  was  it  written?  And  what  reason  have 
you  to  think  that  it  is  a forgery? 

**  Madame  Guyon.  I cannot  speak  of  its  authorship  with 
certainty ; but  I have  my  opinions.  It  is  the  same  which 
was  laid  before  our  king  Louis,  and  which  had  its  effect  in 
my  imprisonment.  I suppose  it  was  written  by  the  scrive- 
ner Gautier,  whose  agency  in  these  transactions  is  not  un- 
known to  me.  It  is  not  in  my  hand-writing,  as  can  be 
easily  jshown.  Besides,  it  is  addressed  to  Father  Francis,  as 
being  in  Paris.  But  it  is  known,  and  can  be  proved,  that 
he  was  not  at  that  time  in  Paris,  but  in  the  city  of  Amiens ; 
and  that  he  left  ^aris  for  Amiens  on  the  Ist  of  September. 
The  letter  is  dated,  you  will  perceive,  on  the  30th  of  October. 
The  gentleman  who  has  the  charge  of  the  education  of  my  sons 
will  a^d  me  in  obtaining  proof  on  these  points,  if  you  wish  it 
^ Judge.  I suppose  you  are  aw-are  that  your  opinions, 
those  which  are  expressed  in  your  writings,  and  those  which 
are  uttered  on  other  occasions,  are  regarded  as  heretical.  I 
will  not  go  into  particulars.  I will  not  attempt  to  prove 
what  has  been  said,  either  by  quotations  or  by  facts,  but 
should  be  pleased  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  on  this 
charge,  made  in  this  general  way. 

Madame  Guyon.  To  declare  me  a heretic-,  does  not 
make  me  one.  I was  bom  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
church,  and  brought  up  in  its  principles,  which  I still  love. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say,  that  I make  no  preten- 
VOL.  II.  4 . 
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sions  to  learniDg ; that  I am  not  a Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  I have  sometimes  uttered  expressions, 
which  require  theological  emendation  ; and  so  far  I readily 
submit  myself  to  the  correction  of  those  who  have  the  proper 
authority.  I am  ready  to  give  my  life  for  the  church^  But 
I wish  to  say  that  I am  a Catholic  in  the  substance  and 
spirit,  and  not  merely  in  the  form  and  letter.  The  Catholic 
church  never  intended,  that  her  children  should  remain  dead 
in  her  forms ; but  that  her  forms  should  be  the  expression 
of  the  life  within  them,  received  through  faith  in  Christ.  You 
will  excuse  me  for  saying  further,  that,  in  doing  what  1 have, 
I had  no  expectation  or  desire  of  forming  a separate  party. 
But  I wished  to  see  the  great  prindples  of  the  inward  life 
revived.  It  did  not  occur  to  me,  thatT  was  tq  be  regarded 
as  a heretic  and  separatist ; but  I thought  I might  be  per- 
mitted, in  thor^ph^re  #hich  Providence  had  assigned  me,  to 
labor  for  tfie  revival  of  the  work  of  God  in  the  soul.  It  was 
my  design  to  aid  souls,  and  not  to  injure  them. 

‘‘  Judge,  I understand,  that,  besideri  your  Short  Method 
of  Prayer,  you  have  written  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures. 

I should  be  glad  to  see  them  and  have  the  opportunity  of 
examining  them. 

Madame  (^yon.  I acknowledge,  that  I have  written 
such  remarks  or  commentaries  on  various  parts  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. They  are  not  here.  I left  them  in  the  care  of  a 
person,  whom  I do  not  wish  to  mention  at  present.  When 
I am  freed  from  my  imprisonment,  I will  obtain  them,  and. 
place  them  in  your  hands.” 

7.  Such  was  the  substance,  and  for  the  most  part  the 
precise  terms,  of  these  examinations,  so  far  as  they  are 
briefly  given  by  Madame  Guybn.  Examinations,  which  - 
were  not  very  formal,  and  the  precise  object  of  which  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  see,^  They  were  probably  designed  in 
partj^to  obtain  something  more  decisive  and  satisfactory 
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against  La  Combe,  whose  imprisonment  was  for  life.  Thej 
were  intended  to  have  a bearing  also,  in  some  waj  or  other, 
upon  the  prisoner  herself.  Monsieur  Charon,  who  felt  his 
official  responsibility,  retired  in  silence.  The  Doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  whose  position  perhaps  allowed  a little  more  free- 
dom, dropped  a word  favorable  to  Madame  Guyon.  But, 
sustained  as  she  was  by  the  principles  which  made  God  the 
universal  centre,  she  made  but  little  account,  in  itself  con- 
* sidered,  either  of  human  friendship  or  of  human  enmity. 
Whether  it  Was  the  object  of  these  examinations  to  furnish 
a basis  for'  the  termination  or  the  continuance  of  her  im- 
prisonment, it  was  all  the  same.  It  was  enough  for  her  to 
know,  that  those  who  had  imprisoned  her,  and  who  continued 
her  in  prison,  went  no  farther  than  Gk)d  had  permitted  them. 
Regarding  it  as  Gk)d*s  will,  that  her  imprisonment  should  be 
made  the  occasion  of  the  developmeiH  of  human  weakness 
and  passion  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Christian  graces 
which  God  had  given  her  on  the  other,  she  found  in  this 
view  of  her  situation  a degree  of  support  and  consolation, 
which  made  even-her  prison  a happy  place. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  say,  that  she  was  en- 
tirely resigned  and  happy,  when  she  came  there ; and  she 
gives  us  to  understand  emphatically,  that  she  did  not  cease  to 
be  so  afterwards.  There  were  alternations  of  feeling  undoubt- 
edly. Sometimes  darkness  and  sorrow  settled  in  what  may 
be  termed  the  outside  of  her  system,  in  her  shattered  nerves 
and  bleeding  sensibilities  t but  faith  unchangeable,  which 
always  brings  God  to  those  who  have  it,  made  light  and  joy 
in  the  centre.  When  none  came  to  see  her  with  whom  she 
might  converse,  she  wrote ; when  tired  of  writing  the  inci- 
dents of  her  life,  she  corresponded  with  her  absent  friends ; 
when  opportunities  for  doing  goo4  in  this  manner  did  not 
present  themselves,  she  solaced  the  hours  of  deprivation  and 
solitude  by  writing  poems.  It  is  to  this  period,  that  we  are 
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to  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  little  poem,  beginning;  Si  e'est  un 
crime  que  d* aimer.  The  sentiment  of  this  poem,  which 
breathes  a pleasing  sjHrit  of  religions  affection,  maj  be  fonnd 
in  the  following  stanzas. 


LOVE  CONSTITIJTES  MT  CBUCE. 

Love  coDstitates  mj  crime ; 

For  this  they  keep  me  here, 
Imprisoned  thus  so  long  a time 
For  Him  I hold  so  dear ; 

And  yet  T arn,  as  when  I came. 

The  subject  of  this  holy  flame. 

How  can  I better  grow  I 

How  fifbm  my  own  heart  fly ! 
Those  who  imprison  me  should  know 
True-loTe  can  never  die. 

Yea,  tread  and  crush  it  with  disdain, 
And  it  will  live  and' bum  agrin. 

And  am  I then  to  blame  ? ^ 

He’s  always  in  my  sight; 

And  having  once  inspired  the  flame. 
He  alfAyskeeps  it  bright 
Forjhis  they  smite  mb  and  reprove^. 
Because  I cannot  cease  to  love. 

What  power  shall  dim  its  ray, 
Dropped  burning  from  above  ! 
Eternal  Life  shall  ne’er  decay ; 

God  is  the  life  of  love. 

And  when  its  source  of  life  is  o’er, 
And  only  then,  ’t  will  shine  no  more. 
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lier  views  in  relation  to  the  continuance  of  her  imprisonment.  Her 
spirit  of  inward  peace  and  triumph.  Inward  trials.  Spirit  of 
forgiveness  towards  her  enemies.  Attempts  made  to  involve  her 
daughter  in  a marriage  arrangement.  The  king  favorable  to  the 
plauy  but  requires  Madame  Guyon's  consent.  The  subject  pro- 
posed to  her  with  the  view  of  obtaining  Iyer  consent  by  M.  Charon. 
Her  reply.  Unfavorable  state  of  things.  Writes  to  Phre  La 
Chaise.  Sickness.  Renewed  trials.  Remarks  on  the  dispensor 
tion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  A Poem. 

“The  Prioress  of  the  Convent,"  says  Madame  Guyon, 
“ asked  the  ecclesiastical  judge,  who  had  put  to  me  the  ques- 
tions of  examination,  how  the  affair  stood.  He  signified, 
that  things  were  in  a favorable  way,  and  that  I should  be 
discharged  at  an  early  period.  And  this  became  the  com- 
mon opinion  and  the  common  conversation  in  relation  to  it. 
But  as  for  myself,  I had  a presentiment  to  the  contrary. 
But  this  did  not  depress  me.  My  min^was  free.  The 
confinement  of  my  body  made  me  relish  my  mental  liberty 
the  better.  The  satisfaction  and  even  joy,  which  I had  in 
being  a prisoner  and  in  suffering  for  Christ,  were  inexpres- 
sible. 

“ The  19th  of  March,  in  particular,  was  a memorable  day. 
On  that  day  the  Nun  who  acted  as  my  jailer,  granted  me 
the  liberty,  as  a special  favor,  of  going  into  the  garden 
attached  to  the  Convent.  In  a retired  part  of  the  garden 
was  a little  Oratory  or  place  of  prayer,  which  was  the  more 
VOL.  II.  4 • 
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calculated  to  favor  devotional  feelings  by  having  a cross 
planted  in  it,  with  a carved  image  of  the  dying  Saviour  sus- 
pended upon  it.  It  was  there,  as  I was  alqne  in  acts  of 
worship,  that  Gk>d  was  with  me,  and  blessed  me  much. 
During  the  whole  of  that  day,  my  mind  had  more  of  heaven 
than  of  earth  in  it.  Language  cannot  express  it.” 

2.  On  the  25th  of  March,  six  days  after  the  time  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  she  records  the  existence  of  a 
very  different  state  of  mind,  but  perhaps  a state  not  less 
profitable.  God  was  pleased  on  that  day,  and  for  a number 
of  days  following,  to  leave  her  in  a state  of  extreme  desti- 
tution and  depression.  Her  lonely  situation,  her  Reparation 
from  her  daughter,  the  opposition  she  had  met  with,  the 
apparent  defeat  of  her  plans  and  anticipations  for  the  good 
of  souls,  could  not  fail  to  be  present  to  her  thoughts.  The 
pains,  which  she  thus  endured,  were  probably  enhanced  by 
her  physical  sufferings,  from  which,  although  we  have  said 
but  little  respecting  them,  she  w^as  not  often  exempt  for  a 
long  time  together.  These  suggestions  and  influences  were 
permitted  to  gather  around  her  mind  in  such  a manner 
as  to  furnish  occasion  for  temptations  severe  and  heavy. 
God  saw  fit,  in  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  that  Satan 
should  try  her  once  more.  All  human  and  all  heavenly 
support,  so  far  as  it  was  perceptible  and  consolatory,  was  for 
some  days  taken  aw^ay.  She  was  in  the  greatest  sorrow  of 
spirit.  “ It  seemed,”  she  says,  “ as  if  the  Saviour  designed 
that  I should  experience  something  of  that  unmeasured  suf- 
fering of  spirit,  which  is  denominated  the  Agony  of  the  Gar- 
den.  But  He,  who  permitted  her  to  be  tried,  did  not  permit 
her  to  sink.  In  the  absence  of  consolation,  and  in  the  loss 
of  all  other  support,  she  was  enabled  to  hold  on  by  faith 
alone.  Although,  to  her  troubled  and  overwhelmed  spirit, 
God  seemed  to  be  displeased  and  angry  with  her,  she  did 
not  cease  to  have  confidence  in  him  for  a moment.  She 
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believed,  and  waa  triumphant.  Satan  fled  discomfited ; and 
the  calm  peace  and  joj  of  her  mind  returned. 

3.  Her  fe^ngs  towards  those  who  had  iiyored  her  are 
worthy  of  notice.  — I had  not  an j feeling  of  resentment,** 
she  says,  against  my  persecutors.  I was  mat  ins^sible  to 
the  sorrows  which  they  occasioned  me,  nor  ignorant,  as  I 
think,  of  the  spirit  by  which  they  were  actuated ; but  1 had 
BO  other  feelings  towards  them,  so  far  as  I can  judge,  than 
those  of  forbearance  and  kindness.  The  reflection,  that  they 
did  only  what  God  permitted  them  to  do,  which  enabled  me 
always  to  keep  Gk)d  in  sight,  supported  me  much.  Jesus 
Christ,  and  holy  men  in  yarious  ages  of  the  church,  have  not 
only  suffered,  but  have  known  well  the  evil  dispositions  of 
those  who  perseo^ed  them ; but  they  knew  also,  that  these 
men  had  ^ no powef^ except  what  was  given  them  from  above* 
John  xix.  11.  When  we  suffer,  we  should  always  remem- 
ber, that  God  inflicts  the  blow.  Wicked  men,  it  is  true,  are 
not  unfrequently  his  instruments ; and  the  fact  of  their  in- 
strumentality does  not  diminish,  but  simply  developes  their 
wickedness. ' But  when  we  are  so  mentally  disposed,  that 
we  love  the  strokes  we  suffer,  regarding  them  as  coming 
from  God,  and  as  expressions  of  what  he  sees  best  for  us, 
we  are  then  in  the  proper  state  to  look  forgivingly  and 
kindly  upon  the  subordinate  instrument  whidi  he  permits  to 
smite  us.** 

4.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice,  that  her 
daughter  was  not  permitted  tp  remain  with  her.  She  was 
not  even  permitted  to  know,  for  a considerable  time,  where 
her  daughter  was  placed.  Her  feelings,  therefore,  were 
greatly  tried,  when  she  learned,  afler  some  time,  that  inter- 
ested individuals  (it  is  probable  that  her  relative  La  Mothe 
was  one  of  them)  had  gotten  possession  of  her  daughters 
person,  and  were  endeavoring  to  induce  her,  left  as  she 
was  without  the  aid  and  advice  of  a mother,  to  pledge  her- 
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self  tlius  early  in  life  to  a marriage.  In  the  disposition  and 
settlement  of  her  father’s  estate,  a considerable  amount  of 
property  had  been  settled  upon  this  child.  The  hope  of 
getting  possession  of  this  property  was  probably  one  of  the 
motives  in  this  singular  and  ungenerous  movement. 

5.  This  beloved  daughter  was  the  child  of  Madame  Guyon’s 
religious,  stiU  more  than  of  her  natural  expectations  and 
hopes.  Much  had  she  labored  and  prayed  for  the  renovation 
and  spiritual  perfection  of  her  nature.  Her  sorrow,  therefore, 
and  her  trial  of  mind,  must  have  been  greatly  increased, 
when  she  learned,  that  the  individual  who  was  thus  proposed 
as  her  daughter’s  husband,  was  a man  who  had  scarcely  a 
tincture  of  Christianity,  being  abandoned  both  in  his  prin- 
ciples of  belief  and  in  his  practical  morals. 

It  was  not  designed  probably,  that  the  proposed  marriage 
should  take  place  immediately;  but  only  that  she  should 
become  so  far  involved  by  promises,  and  perhaps  by  misled 
and  enthralled  affections,  that  the  expected  result  would 
certainly  follow,  and  perhaps  at  no  distant  period.  The 
agents  in  this  transaction  carried  the  matter  before  the  king, 
who  frequently,  from  various  motives,  took  a personal  inter- 
est in  the  domestic  arrangements  of  his  subjects.  In  this 
affair  he  was  so  far  imposed  upon  as  to  express  a willing- 
ness and  even  desire,  that  the  proposed  betrothment  should 
take  place.  He  was  willing,  also,  that  his  desire  should  be 
known,  and  should  have  all  the  influence  which  would  natu- 
rally result  from  it ; but  he  had  so  much  remains  of  kingly 
honor  and  pride  as  to  insist,  that  Madame  Guyon’s  consent 
must  first  be  obtained. 

6.  The  king’s  views  and  wishes  were  conveyed  to  Mad- 
ame Guyon  through  the  instrumentality  of  M.  Charon,  the 
ecclesiastical  judge,  with  whom  the  reader  already  has  some 
acquaintance.  A number  of  persons  were  present  at  this 
interview.  Among  others  were  the  Mother  Superior  of  the 
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oonyent,  and  the  gentleman  who  acted  as  guardian  to  Mad- 
ame Guyon’s  children.  Charon  stated  to  her,  so  far  as  was 
necessarj  to  have  a proper  understanding  of  it,  the  arrange- 
ment which  was  proposed ; he  urged  the  desirableness  of  it ; 
he  communicated  the  wishes  of  the  king;  and  concluded 
with  saying,  that,  if  she  would  consent  to  the  betrothment  of 
her  daughter  to  the  gentlem^  proposed,  the  Marquis  of 
Chanvalon,  she  should  be  set  free  from  prison  within  eight 
days.  The  reply  of  Madame  Guyon  is  worthy  of  notice. 
**  God  allows  suffering,  but  never  allows  wrong.  I see 
clearly  that  it  is  his  will,  that  it  should  remain  in  prison, 
and  endure  the  pains  which  are  connected  with  it ; and  1 
am  entirely  content  that  it  should  be  so.  I can  never  buy 
my  liberty  at  the  expense  of  sacrificing  my  daughter.” 

7.  After  this,  things  looked  more  unfavorably  than  they 
had  previously  done  in  relation  to  the  continuance  of  her 
imprisonment.  Conversation,  which  had  predicted  her 
speedy  release,  suddenly  assumed  a different  character.  " I 
was  now  told,”  she  says,  ^ that  my  persecutors  had  the  upper 
hand ; and  the  reason  assigned  was,  that  they  had  succeeded 
in  convincing  the  king,  that  I was  guilty  of  everything  which 
had  been  alleged  against  me.  And  hence  I naturally  thought 
that  I must  be  a prisoner  aU  the  rest  of  my  daytJ'  And 
it  is  obtious  that  she  had  some  grounds  for  this  opinion. 
The  influence  of  M.  de  Harlai,  archbbhop  of  Paris,  was 
very  great  and  decisive  in  this  matter  ; and  that  influ- 
ence, whatever  might  have  been  the  views  and  wishes  of 
the  king  at  this  time,  was  entirely  against  her.  He  declared 
openly,  that  there  was  no  hope  for  her,  except  in  the  re- 
nouncement of  her  views,  and  in  repentance  for  the  course 
she  had  pursued.  If  she  would  confess  herself  wrong  and 
criminal,  and  make  retractions  and  confessions,  she  could  be 
freed ; otherwise  not 

8.  In  this  state  of  things,  she  wrote  a letter,  giving  some 
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account  of  her  situation,  to  the  celebrated  Pere  La  Chaise, 
confessor  and  religious  adviser  of  the  king,  a man  of  ability, 
and  who  was  understood  to  have  influence  with  his  royal 
master.  She  took  this  course,  not  because  she  herself  ant» 
cipated  favorable  results  from  it.  She  was  so  entirely  re^ 
signed  to  the  yoke  of  €h)d,  whatever  it  might  be,  that  she 
felt  afraid  to  shake  it  ofiT  by  means  of  any  mere  human  in- 
strumentality. Some  of  her  frierids  could  not  understand 
fully  this  entire  trust  in  Gk)d.  '.f^J|f  ^end  of  mine,”  she  says, 
“ urged  me  to  write  to  Father4A  Obaise,  telling  me,  that  I 
ought  not  to  wait  for  Gk)d  lo  do  every  thing,  without  doing 
myself  what  was  proper.  Such  a course  would  be  tempting 
Gk)d.”  It  was  out  of  deference,  therefore,  to  the  opinions  of 
others,  and  that  she  might  not  appear  unduly  regardless  of 
their  wishes  and  feelings,  that  she 'wrote  the  letter ; not  going, 
in  what  she  wrote,  much  into  particulars ; but  denying  in 
general  terms  the  charges  which  were  brought  against  her, 
and  respectfully  soliciting  his  friendly  interposition.  The 
letter  is  as  follows. 

Letter  to  I^re  La  Chaise,  Confessor  to  Louis 
Fourteenth. 

Reverend  Father, 

It  is  not  frequently  the  case,  that  I bring  my  troubles 
before  others.  And  certain  I am,  that,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, if  my  enemies  had  limited  their  attacks  to  the  liberty 
of  my  person  and  to  my  reputation,  I should  have  remained 
in  silence.  But  they  have  not^only  shut  me  in  prison,  and 
attempted  to  blast  my  honor,  but  they  have  insisted  that 
I have  failed  in  respect  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
church,  and  have  denounced  me  as  a heretic, 

“ Permit  me  to  say.  Reverend  Father,  in  soliciting  your 
kindness  and  protection,  that  I ask  nothing  which  shall  be 
found  inconsistent  with  justice  and  the  truth.  The  judge  of 
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the  Ecclesiastical  Court  has  been  in  my  prison ; and  lias 
examined  the  statements  and  papers  which  were  laid  before 
him  against  me,  and  has  pronounced  them  false.  But  these 
related  chiefly  to  my  private  character.  In  regard  to  my 
^jdoctrines,  he  required  some  explanations  ; but  without  taking 
the  responsibility  of  pronouncing  them  heretical.  On  the 
> contrary,  he  seemed  rather  to  be  satisfied  with  what  I siiid. 
l ofiTered  also  to  submit  to  his  inspection  all  my  writings. 

**  Have  I not  reason,  th^to  think  that  it  is  sometliing  be- 
sides my  alleged  want  of  CSatholic  Orthodoxy,  which  keeps 
me  in  prison  ? 1 am  willing  to  SQbmit  myself  to  a disinter- 
ested tribunal;  but  I have  re^n  to  think,  that  my  per- 
secutors, some  of  them  at  least,  have  their  private  aims. 
Private  interests  have  mingled  in  those  proceedings  which 
have  brought  me  and  which  keep  me  here.  I think,  Bev- 
erend  Father,  that  it  would  be  easy  for  me  to  show  by  in- 
contestable proofs,  that  this  is  the  case,  if  I had  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  it  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  they  come  to 
me  with  menaces  f They  ask  my  compliance  and  consent  in 
transactions,  which  my  feelings  as  a Christian  and  a mother 
require  me  to  resist ; and  they  threaten  me  with  a continu- 
ance of  my  troubles,  if  I refuse  to  do  what  my  conscience 
compels  me  not  to  do. 

^ Your  position.  Reverend  Father,  has  led  me  tor  appeal  to 
you.  May  I not  ask,  that  you  will  allow  yourself  to  look 
into  this  subject,  and  to  be  thoroughly  informed  in  regard  to 
it.  In  proclaiming  the  selfish  ends  of  some  of  my  enemies, 
and  in  asserting  my  own  innocence,  I think  I say  no  more 
than  I shall  be  able  to  make  evident  ^ 

I can  only  add,  that  1 shall  be  extremely  grateful  for  any 
attention  and  aid  which  you  may  be  able  to  render  me. 

"Jeanne  Marie  B.  de  la  Mothe  Guton.” 
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Speaking  of  tliis  letter,  she  says,  ‘‘  I never  could  find  that 

the  letter  produced  any  good  effect,  but  rather  the  reverse. 
It  was  natural  that  La  Chaise  should  consult  with  the 
archbishop  on  the  subject,  who  assured  him  that  I was 
very  criminal.  Counterfeit  letters  and  papers  also  were 
shown  him,  which  had  an  unpropitious  influence*.  So  that 
this  effort  came  to  nothing.”  Indeed,  she  informs  us,  that, 
contrary  to  the  opinions  of  her  friends,  she  had  at  first  but 
little  expectations  from  it.  She  delighted  in  looking  upon 
God  alone  as  her  true  Liberator ; and  God’s  time  of  deliv- 
erance had  not  yet  come. 

It  was  at  this  time,  that  a report  was  circulated,  probably 
without  much  foundation,  that  she  was  to  be  removed  to  an- 
other place  of  imprisonment,  and  placed  under  the  imme- 
diate inspection  of  La  Mothe,  who  was  a severe  man,  and 
much  incensed  against  her.  This  report  was  calculated  to 
excite  some  feeling.  “ Some  of  my  friends,”  she  says,  “ wept 
bitterly  at  the  hearing  of  it ; but  such  was  my  state  of  acqui- 
escence and  resignation,  that  it  failed  to  draw  any  tears 
from  me.  My  state,  so  far  as  I myself  was  concerned,  might 
perhaps  be  described  in  those  expressions  of  Scripture, 
which  require  Christians  to  be  careful  for  nothing.  There 
appeared  to  be  in  me,  then,  as  I find  to  be  in  me  now,  such 
an  entire  loss  of  what  regards  myself,  that  any  of  my  own 
interests  gave  me  little  pain  or  pleasure  ; ever  wanting  to 
will  or  wish  for  myself  only  the  very  thing  which  God  does. 
An  ignominious  death,  with  which  I have  so  often  been 
threatened,  makes  not  any  alteration  in  me.  Sometimes  the 
idea  crosses  my  mind,  that  it  is  possible,  after  all  that  has 
passed,  that  I may  still  be  cast  off  from  God’s  presence  ; but 
even  this  thought,  terrible  and  overwhelming  as  it  is,  does 
not  take  away  the  deep  peace  and  satisfaction  which  I feel 
in  connection  with  the  fulfilment  of  God’s  will.  As  God 
will  always  be  infinitely  happy,  it  seems  to  me,  that  there  is 
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not  any  thing,  in  time  or  eternity,  which  can  hinder  me  from 
being  infinitely  happy,  even  in  hell  itself ; since  my  happi- 
ness is  in  God,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  God’s  will  alone. 
Such  a state  of  mind  would  change  hell  itself,  considered 
merely  as  u place  of  suffering,  into  heaven.” 

10.  It  was  now  the  month  of  June,  1688.  The  small 
room,  in  which  she  was  shut  up,  was  so  situated  that  it  ad- 
mitted the  rays  of  the  sun  during  a considerable  part  of  the 
day.  “ The  air  of  the  place,”  she  says,  “ where  I was  en- 
closed, was  so  confined  and  heated,  that  it  seemed  like  a 
stove.”  Her  feeble  constitution  sunk  under  it,  and  she  was 
taken  dangerously  ill.  The  gentleman  who  had  the  guar- 
dianship of  her  children,  a counsellOT- in-law,  and  apparently 
a man  holding  a respectable  position  in  society,  stated  her 
situation  to  the  archbishop,  and  made  some  reasonable  re- 
quests, having  relation  to  her  present  debilitated  and  dan- 
gerous state.  Harlai,  being  offended  at  what  he  considered 
her  obstinacy,  received  the  application  with  indifference  and 
almost  with  ridicule.  Very  sick,”  he  exclaimed ; “ very 
sick,  indeed,  I suppose,  at  being  shfit  up  within  four  walls, 
after  what  she  has  done.”  He  granted  nothing. 

11.  She  was  favored,  however,  after  a time,  through  the 
sympathy  of  those  who  had  the  immediate  charge  of  the 
convent,  in  obtaining  the  assistance  of  a maid-servant,  which 
had  hitherto  been  denied ; and  also  the  aid  of  a physician 
and  surgeon.  It  was  done,  it  is  true,  in  violation  of  the 
orders  of  her  imprisonment.  But  Madame  Guyon  remarks, 
“ It  was  God  who  put  it  into  their  hearts,  and  gave  them  the 
determination  to  do  it ; for  had  J remained  as  I was,  without 
any  proper  attendance  and  assistance,  I must  have  died.  I 
certainly  think  I may  call  the  treatment,  which  I expe- 
rienced under  these  circumstances,  unkind  and  unprece- 
dented. My  enemies  were  numerous  and  clamorous,  and 
seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  anticipation  of  my  death.  It  was 
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not  merely  death  which  was  before  me,  but  dis^ace.  My 
friends  were  afraid  lest  I should  die ; for  by  my  death  my 
memory  would  have  been  covered  with  reproach,  and  my 
enemies  would  have  triumphed ; but  Gk>d  would  not  suffer 
them  to  have  that  joy.  After  bringing  me  down,  he  was 
pleased  to  raise  me  up  again.” 

12.  One  of  the  charges  brought  against  her  was,  that  she 
did  not  worship  the  Saints,  and  particularly  the  virgin  Mary. 
On  what  principles  she  maintained  the  conastency  of  her 
Catholic  profession  with  her  refusal  to  worship  Saints,  and 
the  Virgin,  is  not  entirely  obvious  ; but  undoubtedly  she  was 
able  to  do  it  to  her  own  satisfaction ; regarding,  as,  she  did, 
the  Church,  at  that  time,  as  being  in  some  things  perverted 
and  in  others  remiss,  though  not  hopelessly  so.  She  refers 
to  the  subject  in  the  following  terms : — “ One  day,”  she  says, 
‘‘  considering  in  my  mind  why  it  was,  that  I could  not,  like 
others,  call  upon  any  of  the  saints  in  prayer,  though  closely 
united  to  them  in  God,  the  thought  occurred  to  nm,  [and 
she  merely  mentions  it  as  a thought  or  suggestion,  and  not  as 
a well-considered  and  received  belief,]  that  d/mestic^  in  other 
words  those  in  a merely  justified  state,  the  beginners  in  the 
Christian  life,  the  servants  rather  than  the  sons  of  God,  might 
possibly  have  some  need  or  the  influence  and  intercession  of 
the  saints  ; while  the  spoiLse^  [by  which  term  she  means  the 
truly  sanctified  soul,]  obtains  every  thing  she  needs  without 
such  helps.  God,  regarding  such  a soul  as  purchased  by 
the  blood  Of  Obrist,  and  as  brought  into  union  with  himself, 

^ and  sustah^  in  union  by  Christ’s  merits,  neither  seeks  nor 
accepts  any  other  influence,  of  any  other  intercession.  - It  is 
his  nature  to  bless  her,  because  she  is  made  a partaker  of 
himself.  His  infinite  spirit  of  love  is  poured  out  upon  those 
who  are  thus  in  divine  union.  Oh ! how  little  known  is  the 
holy  Author  of  aU  good ! ” 

- - M They  examine  my  actions,”  she  says  again.  “ They  cry 
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oui^  that  I do  not  repeat  the  prescribed  prayers,  and  that 
I have  no  devotion  for  the  Holy  Virgin.  0 divine  Mary ! 
thou  knowest  how  my  heart  is  singly  devoted  to  Gkxl ; and 
thou  knowest  the  union  which  he  has  formed  between  us  in 
himself.  They  blame  me  for  not  worshipping  thee.  Ail 
that  is  left  to  me  to  say  is,  that  my  will  is  k>sr  in  the  will  of 
my  heavenly  Father,  and  that  I can  do  nothing  but  what  he 
directs.” 

13.  Soon  after  her  recovery  from  her  sickness  in  prison, 
she  experienced  another  trial.  The  proposition  of  her 
daughter’s  betroth ment,  which  she  had  once  generously  re- 
fused at  the  price  of  the  oontinnance  of  her  own  imprison- 
ment, was  renewed.  Again,  as  in  the  first  instance,  a num- 
ber of  person^  were  assembled  together  in  the  room  in  which 
she  was  confined.  She  names  Charon,  the  judge  in  ecclesi- 
astical cases,  also  the  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  Monsieur  Pirot, 
who  had  been  present  at  the  private  examinations  already 
mentioned,  La  Mothe,  and  the  person  who  acted  as  guardian 
of  her  children.  The  terms  of  the  renewed  proposition  were 
the  same  as  before,  namely,  that  her  consent  to  the  proposed 
arrangement  should  be  followed  by  her  release  from  prison  ; 
but  circumstances  had  not  altered,  and  her  answer  was  the 
same,  ihai  she  would  not  ^purchase  her  liberty  at  the  expense 
of  sacrijicing  her  daughter.  The  answer  could  not  fail  to  be 
unpleasant  and  unsatisfactory  to  those  who  were  so  much 
interested  in  carrying  this  arrangement  through ; but  they 
pmd  her  the  compliment  of  saying,  that  her  treatment  of 
them,  under  circumstances  so  embarrassing,  was  character- 
ized by  the  highest  propriety  and  courtesy. 

14.  An  efibrt,  also,  was  once  more  made  by  her  enemies 
to  draw  from  her  some  retraction  of  her  opinions,  and  some 
acknowledgment  of  wrong-doing.  “ They  wanted  such  re- 
tractions and  confessions,”  she  says,  “in  order  that  they 
might  serve  as  a proof  of  my  guilt  to  posterity.  Any  thing 
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of  this  kind,  under  my  own  band,  would  be  an  evidence,  that 
they  vfere  rigid  in  imprisoning  me.  And  that  was  not  alL 
Ajiy  such  papers,  drawn  up  as  they  wished  them  to  be  drawn 
up,  would  tend  to  vindicate  their  sullied  reputation  in  another 
respect,  and  to  convince  the  world,  that  they  had  properly 
and  justly  caused  the  imprisonment  of  Father  La  Combe. 
They  went  so  far  ^ to  make  alluring  promises  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  use  violent  threats  on  the  other,  in  order  to  in- 
duce me  to  write,  that  La  Comhe  was  a deceiver.  Neither 
their  threats  nor  promises  had  the  influence  which  they  de- 
sired. I answered  that  I was  content  to  suffer  whatever  it 
should  please  GU)d  to  order  or  permit ; and  that  I would 
sooner  not  only  be  imprisoned,  but  would  rather  die  upon 
the  scaffold,  than  otter  the  falsehoods  they  proppsed.” 

15.  She  makes  some  remarks  in  connection  with  these 
transactions,  which  I think  worthy  of  quoting,  because  they 
involve  a distinction  in  religious  things  which  is  not  often 
made.  “ During  the  period,”  she  says,  " of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment dispensations,  there  were  several  of  the  Lord’s  martyrs, 
who  suffered  for  asserting  the  existence  of  the  one  true  God, 
and  for  trusting  in  him.  The  doctrine  of  the  one  true  Gk)d, 
in  distinction  from  the  heathen  doctrine  of  a multiplicity  of 
gods,  was  the  test  by  which  conflicting  opinions  were  tried ; 
and  in  supporting  which  there  were  some  who  were  martyrs 
to  this  important  truth. 

“At  a later  period  another  great  truth  was  proclaimed,  that 
of  JesiLS  Christ  crucified  for  sinners.  This  was  a truth  so 
much  at  variance,  either  in  the  principle  or  the  facts  of  its 
announcement,  with  men’s  preconceived  opinions  and  feel- 
ings, that  it  naturally  arrested  their  attention,  and  provoked 
their  hostility.  And  accordingly,  in  the  primitive  times  of 
the  Christian  church,  there  were  those  who  suffered  and  who 
shed  their  blood  for  this  truth. 

“ At  the  present  time,”  she  says,  there  are  those  who 
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are  martyrs  of  the  Holy  Ghost  In  other  words,  there  are 
those  who  suffer  for  prodaiming  the  great  truth,  that  the 
reign  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  souls  of  men  has  come ; and 
especially  for  proclaiming  their  personal  and  entire  depen- 
dence on  his  divine  presence  and  influence.  It  is  the  doc- 
trine of  PURE  LOVE,  the  doctrine  of  sanctification  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  within  us,  as  the  Life  of  our  own  life,  which  is 
to  be  the  test  of  spiritual  perception  and  fidelity  in  the  pres- 
ent and  in  future  times.  The  Spirit  of  God,  in  the  language 
of  the  prophet  Joel,  is  to  be  poured  otU  upon  all  flesh. 

“ Those,  who  have  suffered  for  the  doctrine  of  Jesus 
Christ  crucified  for  the  world's  sins^  have  been  truly  glori- 
ous in  the  reproach  and  sorrows  they  have  endured;  but 
those  who  have  suffered,  and  are  destined  to  suffer,  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  coming  and  of  the  triumphant  reign  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  men’s  souls,  will  not  be  less  so.  The  doc- 
trine of  Christ  crucified  as  an  atoning  sacrifice  is  essentially 
triumphant.  Satan  has  ceased,  in  a great  degree,  to  exer- 
cise his  power  against  those  who  receive  and  believe  it 
But,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  attacked  and  will  attack,  both  in 
body  and  in  spirit,  those  who  advocate  the  dominion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  who  have  felt  his  celestial  impulse  and 
power  in  their  own  hearts..  O Holy  Spirit,  a Spirit  of  love ! 
let  me  ever  be  subjected  to  thy  will ; and  as  a leaf  is  moved 
before  the  wind,  so  let  my  soul  be  influenced  and  moved  by 
the  breath  of  thy  wisdom.  And  as  the  impetuous  wind 
breaks  down  all  that  resists  it,  even  the  towering  cedars 
which  stand  in  opposition ; so  may  the  Holy  Ghost,  operating 
within  me,  smite  and  break  down  every  thing  which  opposes 
him.” 

16.  Upon  these  views,  which  indicate  the  intellectual 
insight,  as  well  as  the  deep  inward  experience,  of  this  re- 
markable woman,  I think  it  may  be  proper  to  add  one  or 
two  remarks.  At  the  time  of  its  first  announcement,  no 
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doctrine  could  be  more  important  than  that  of  the  divine 
unity,  considered  in  distinction  from  that  of  polytheism. 
Like  many  other  great  truths,  it  was  at  first  contested ; it 
had  its  advocates  and  martyrs  t but  it  prevailed. 

The  recognition  of  God,  as  one  God,  gave  rise  to  the  in- 
quiry,— How  does  this  one  God,  who  in  being  one  com- 
bines in  himself 'all  th£U  is  good  and  true,  and  how  must  he, 
from  his  very  nature,  regard  all  sin  ; and  on  what  principles 
does  he  forgive  it  ? The  question  is  solved  in  the  announce- 
ment qf  the  other  doctrine  to  which  she  refers,  namely,  that 
of  Christ  crucified,  “ Without  the  shedding  of  blood  there 
is  no  remission.”  “ He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions ^ 
and  bruised  for  our  iniquities^  Gk)d  not  only  hates  sin, 
but  he  punishes  it.  He  has  no  more  moral  right  or  |)ower 
to  detach  suffering  from  sin,  than  he  has  to  detach  peace  and 
joy  from  holiness.  The  connection  between  them  is  fixed, 
inseparable,  and  can  no  more  change  than  the  divine  nature 
can  change.  Where  there  is  sin,  there  must  be  suffering ; 
and  suffering  flowing  from  sin,  and  in  consequence  of  sin,  is 
something  more  than  suffering ; it  is  punishment.  But  ih 
the  mystery  of  the  mission,  person,  and  sufferings  of  his  Son, 
(a  mystery  which  even  the  angels  unavailingly  desire  to 
look  into,)  God  has  so  taken  this  suffering  upon  himself,  that, 
without  any  violation  of  the  claims  of  unchangeable  rectitude, 
he  can  now  extend  forgiveness  to  his  rebellious  creatures, 
take  them  once  more  to  his  bosom,  and  bid  them  live  for 
ever.  This  great  doctrine  also  has  had  its  martyrs ; and 
although  the  contest  ri  not  entirely  ended,  it  may  be  said,  I 
think,  to  have  had  its  day  of  triumpi^ 

But  there  is  another  great  truth,  of  which  it  may  at  length 
be  said,  that  its  hour  has  come  j — namely,  that  of  Grod, 
in  the  person  of  the  inward  Teacher  and  Comforter,  dwell- 
ing in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  changing  them  by  his 
divine  operation  into  the  holy  and  beautiful  image  of  him 
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who  shed  his  blood  for  them.  Christ,  received  by  faith, 
came  into  the  world  to  save  men  from  the  penalty  of  sin ; 
but  it  has  not  been  so  fully  understood,  or  at  least  not  so 
fully  recognized,  that  he  came  also  to  save  them  from  sin 
itself.  The  time  in  which  this  latter  work  shall  develop 
itself  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  period  of  the  reign  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  now  some  time  since  the  voice  has 
gone  forth ; an  utterance  from  the  Eternal  ^iind,  not  ns  yet 
generally  received^  but  which  will  never  cease  to  be  re- 
peated; — Put  away  all  sin ; Be  like  Christ ; Be  ye  holt. 

In  announcing  the  coming  of  the  dispensation  of  tlie  Holy 
Ghost,  in  proclaiming  the  doctrine  of  entire  sanctihcation, 
some  have  already  suffered,  and  others  may  perhaps  sufter 
in  time  to  come.  ■ Until  the  secret  history  of  dungeons  is 
written,  it  will  not  be  known  how  many  in  France,  in  Spain, 
in  Italy,  have  suffered  as  “mai  tyrs  of  the  Holy  Ghost.” 
But  that  probably  will  never  bo  done.  And  there  is  a 
reason  for  it,  which  does  not  exist  in  other  cases.  The 
martyrs  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  themselves  the  subjects  of  the 
inward  power  which  they  advocate,  suffer  and  even  die  in 
silence.  They  make  no  cry ; they  know  that  wliat  they 
suffer,  whatever  may  be  the  guilt  of  the  instruments  of  it,  is 
one  of  the  incidents  in  the  developments  of  that  Eternal 
Will  which  will  never  fail  to  be  accomplished,  and  can  never 
cease  to  be  loved.  And  hence  they  would  not  have  it  to  be 
otherwise  than  it  is;  and  without  lifting  up  their  voice,  ex- 
cept in  prayer  for  their  enemies,  they  die  as  Christ  died. 

17.  The  kingdom  of  the  Holy  Ghost  has  come.  Its  be- 
ginnings are  feeble,  it  is  true.  We  see  but  here  and  there  a 
single  gleam  of  that  glorious  day  which  shall  shine  upon  the 
world,  and  make  all  nations  into  one.”  But  the  signs  of  its 
full  approach  are  too  marked,  too  evident,  to  be  mistaken. 
There  will  be  opposition  from  its  enemies,  and  mistakes 
made  by  its  friends.  Happy  will  it  be,  if  its  friends  shall 
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remember,  that  it  is  a kingdom  which  comes  without  observa- 
tion. The  kingdom  of  the  Holy  Ghost  may  be  described 
emphatically  as  the  kingdom  of  Peace  ; of  peace  inward  and 
outward,  of  peace  individual  and  social.  It  is  those  in 
whom  this  divine  kingdom  is  set  up,  whom  Christ  describes 
as  the  “ little  ones  ; ” men  who  move  humbly  and  quietly  in 
the  sphere  in  which  Providence  has  placed  them ; the  meek 
ones  of  the  eartb.  Their  light,  which  shines  in  their  ex- 
ample, illuminates  without  attracting  attention  ; like  that  of 
the  sun,  which  scarcely  receives  our  notice,  while  meteors 
are  gazed  at  with  astonishment.  They  are  men  who  “ re- 
sist not  evil ; ” men  that  cast  all  their  cares  upon  Him  who 
“ careth  for  them  ;”  men  who  hold  communion  with  God 
in  that  divine  silence  of  the  mind,  which  results  from  sins 
forgiven,  from  passions  subdued,  and  from  faith  victorious. 

Behold  here  the  dominion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  triumph 
of  the  true  Millennium,  the  reign  of  holy  love ! 

18.  We  may  properly  introduce  here,  as  illustrative 
further  of  the  labors  of  her  prison,  a few  passages  from  the 
letters  which  she  wrote,  while  she  was  thus  shut  up. 


EXTRACTS  OP  LETTERS  FROM  HER  PRISON. 

« To  . 

“I  have  just  received  your  kind  letter;  and  I can 
assure  you,  that  it  has  comforted  me  in  my  place  of  confine- 
ment, which  I may  perhaps  call  my  place  of  exile-  It  some- 
times seems  to  me,  that  I can  apply  to  myself  the  expres- 
sions which  occur  in  the  Psalmist,  when  .he  found  himself 
among  those  with  whom  he  had  no  similarity  of  spirit.  Woe 
is  me  that  I sojourn  in  Mesech;  that  I dwell  in  the  tents  of 
Kedah  ; my  soul  hath  long  dwelt  with  him  that  hateth  peaoe. 
Ps.  cxx.  5.  While  I am  kept  here  by  the  power  of  my 
enemies,  I cannot  help  thinking  of  those  who  need  spiritual 
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instruction.  What  a mysterious  providence  it  is,  which 
keeps  me  out  of  my  place  of  labor,  out  of  my  dement!  It 
looks  to  me,  as  if  there  were  great  numbers  of  children  who 
were  asking  for  bread,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  any  .one  to 
break  it  to  them.” 

“To . 

“ I think  you  will  believe  me  when  I say,  that  your 
soul  is  very  precious  to  me.  I can  assure  you,  that  there  is 
not  a day  passes,  in  which  I do  not  offer  op  prayers  to  the 
Lord  for  your  spiritual  good.  If  my  personal  toils  and 
sacrifices  could  be  effectual  in  accomplishing  such  an  object, 
it  seems  to  me  that  I could  endure  any  thing,  in  order  that 
you  might  be  resigned  to  God  without  any  reserve. 

“ It  is  no  news  to  you,  that  I am  a prisoner,  and  always 
kept  under  lock  and  key  ; and  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  woman  wj»o  has  charge  of  the  room  in  which  I am  shot 
op,  I am  not  permitted  to  speak  to  any  one  either  within  or 
without,  unless  it  be  by  a special  arrangement.  I am  afflict- 
ed, although  I have  firm  trust  and  rest  in  God.  And  will 
not  one,  who  I know  is  not  indifferent  to  roy  situation,  im- 
part to  me  the  great  consolation  of  knowing,  that  she  has 
given  ^her  whole  heart  to  the  Saviour  I I sometimes  seek 
you  and  find  you  in  those  seasons  of  communion  which  I 
have  with  God ; and  it  will  be  your  own  fault,  if  I do  not 
find  you  there  still  more. 

“ The  ecclesiastical  judge,  and  Monrieur  Pirot,  have  been 
in  my  prison,  examining  me  in  relation  to  my  book  on 
Prayer.  I told  them  at  once,  that  I had  no  hesitation  in 
submitting  myself  and  my  writings  to  the  proper  ecclesiasti- 
cal judicatories ; and  still  th^  do  not  cease  to  put  their  in- 
,terrogations  to  me  in  this  private  manner.  In  respect  to  my 
answers,  I can  only  say  that  I answer  what  the  Lord  gives 
me  to  answer.  Oh ! how  sad  it  is  to  see  how  much  opposi- 
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tion  there  is  to  the  religion  of  the  heart ! I see  and  hear  so 
much  of  it,  that  1 am  sometimes  overwhelmed  and  con- 
founded, and  hardly  know  what  I am  saying  or  doing.  1 
have,  however,  the  consolation  which  is  given  to  every 
heart  that  has  truly  found  Grod.  Nothing  can  really  trouble 
such  a heart,  because,  recognizing  the  will  of  GU)d  in  every 
thing,  it  has,  under  all  circumstances,  that  which  it  truly 
loves  and  desires. 

“ In  regard  to  yourself,  you  will  permit  me  to  say,  that 
I sometimes  feel  a degree  of  solicitude  on  your  account.  1 
must  confess,  that  I have  some  fears,  lest  at  your  tender  age 
you  may  be  exposed  to  temptations,  and  may  turn  away 
from  God.  But  here,  as  every  where  else,  I have  but  one 
resource ; — I must  resign  you  into  Gh>d’s  hands,  never  ceas- 
ing to  entreat  him,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  for  the  good 
of  your  soul.  Oh ! what  a happiness  it  is  to  be  thoroughly 
resigned  to  Providence  ! — a resignation  whioh  constitutes 
the  true  repose  of  life. 

“ I have  one  word  more  to  say.  When  I came  here,  my 
daughter  was  taken  from  me.  Those  who  took  her  do  not 
allow  me  to  know  where  she  is.  You  will  permit  me,  if  you 
can  obtain  a knowledge  of  her  situation,  to  ask  your  friendly 
interest  in  her  behalf.  If  I were  a criminal  condemned  to 
death,  they  could  not  easily  give  more  rigorous  orders  con- 
cerning me.” 


« To 

" It  seems,  then,  that  M. , of  whom  we  had  hoped 

better  thiOgs,  has  become  unstable.  The  temptations  of  the 
world  have  shaken,  and  have  even  overcome,  his  religious 
purposes.  This  is  discreditable  to  him,  and  is  afflicting  to 
us ; but,  to  me  at  least,  it  is  not  wholly  without  its  advan- 
tage. The  more  I see  of  the  want  of  firmness  and  stability 
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in  meii)  the  more  I am  bound  and  fastened,  as  it  were,  to 
Gk>d,  who  is  without  change. 

“ I must  confess,  if  the  heart  of  her  to  whom  I now  write, 
were  not  more  fully  fixed  in  God,  I should  be  much  con- 
cerned and  grieved  at  it.  Oh  my  fnend ! aim  higher  and 
Irigher.  What  would  I not  suffer  to  see  you  wholly  deliv- 
ered from  the  inward  power  of  sin  ! I can  assure  you,  that 
without  ceasing  I pray  to  God  in  your  behalf,  that  he  may 
deliver  you  from  the  life  of  self  in  all  its  forms ; that  he  him- 
self may  be  your  wat  and  truth  and  life,  and  that  he 
may  establish  you  in  the  blessedness  of  jtmre  hv€. 

“ I sometime  since  wrote  a little  book,  as  you  perhaps 
know,  entitled,  A Short  and  Easy  Method  of  Prayer,  The 
publication  of  this  book  was  one  of  the  alleged  causes  of  my 
confinement  in  this  place.  Since  I have  been  here,  persons 
have  been  Into  my  prison,  and  have  put  to  me  some  formal 
interrogatories  in  relation  to  the  book  and  other  matters.  I 
have  found  some  difficulty  in  answering;  and  have  been 
obliged  to  say,  or  rather  have  found  it  best  to  say,  what  the 
Lord  gave  me  to  say  at  the  time,  without  much  deliberation. 
I have  at  some  times,  in  the  course  of  these  interrogatories, 
been  strongly  inclined  to  answer  nothing,  to  he  entirely  silent, 
I certainly  have  an  example,  of  such  a proceeding,  which  it 
would  not  be  discreditable  to  follow,  — that  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  who,  on  being  interrogated  before  Pilate,  answered 
not  a word.  If  I should  take  the  course  of  declining  to 
answer  the  questions  which  may  be  put  to  me,  I shall  of 
course  be  regarded  as  entertaining  erroneous  opinions,  and 
be  denounced  as  heretical.  And  is  even  this  to  be  regarded 
as  among  the  greatest  of  evils?  Was  not  our  beloved 
Saviour  looked  upon  and  denounced  in  the  same  manner  ? Is 
it  a hard  matter  to  walk  in  his  footsteps,  and  to  suffer  as  he 
suffered  ? When  I am  thinking  upon  these  things,  I some- 
times find  my  heart,  m its  perplexity,  looking  up  and  saying. 
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[in  the  language  of  the  Vulgate  translation  of  the  Bible, 3 
JuDiCA  ME,  Deus,  et  DISCERNS  CAUSAM  MEAM ; — Judge 
me,  0 God  / and  plead  my  cause  J 

19.  Among  the  other  labors,  in  this  her  first  imprison- 
ment, was  the  writing  of  her  Life.  The  greater  part,  but 
not  the  whole  of  it,  was  written  here.  Some  chapters  ap- 
pear to  have  been  written  at  a later  period.  And  accord- 
ingly we  find  the  following  meaoiapdum,  inserted  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  the  Third  Part : — 

Completed  thus  faty  on  this  the  22t?  of  AugiLsty  1688.  I 
am  now  forty  years  of  age,  and  in  prison;  a place  which 
I love  and  cherishy  as  1 find  it  scCM^tiJied  by  the  Lord 

20.  The  poems  of  Madame  Guyon  breathe  the  same 
deeply  devout  spirit  which  pervades  her  other  writings.  As 
the  desire  is  often  expressed  to  see  them,  we  have  thought  it 
proper  to  insert  some  of  them  from  time  to  time,  where  it 
could  be  done  without  too  much  interr^tion  of  the  narra- 
tive. The  following  is  one  of  the  poems,  the  origin  of 
which  I think  we  may  probably  ascribe  to  this  period  of  her 
life.  It  is  selected  and  re-arranged  from  a longer  one ; and 
is  one  of  those  which  were  translated  by  Cowper. 

god’s  glory  and  goodness. 

Infinite  God  I thou  great,  unrivalled  one  1 
Whose  light  eclipses  that  of  yonder  sun ; 

Compared  with  thine,  how  dim  his  beauty  seems  1 
How  quenched  the  radiance  of  his  golden  beams ! 

O God ! thy  creatu^  in  one  strain  agree ; — 

All,  in  all  times  and  places,  speak  of  thee ; — 

Even  ly  with  trembling  heart  and  stammering  tongue^ 
Attempt  thy  praise,  and  join  the  general  song^ 

Almighty  JPonner  of  this  wondrous  plan 
Faintly  reflected  in  thine  image,  man ; 
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Holy  and  just ! The  greatness  of  whose  name 
Fills  and  supports  this  universal  frame ! 

Diffused  throughout  infinitude  of  space, 

Who  art  thyself  thine  own  vast  dwelling-place ; 
Soul  of  our  soul  I whom  yet  no  sense  of  ours 
Discerns,  eluding  our  most  active  powers ; — 

Encircling  shades  attend  thine  awfiil  throne ; 
That  veil  thy  face,  and  keclp  thee  still  unknown  ; 
Unknown,  though  dwelling  in  our  inmost  part. 
Lord  of  the  thoughts,  and  Sovereign  of  the  heart ! 

Thou  art  my  bliss  1 the  light  by  which  I move ! 

In  thee,  O God ! dwella  all  that  I can  love. 
Where’er  I turn,  I see  thy  power  and  grace, 
Which  ever  watch,  and  bless  our  heedless  race. 

Oh ! then,  repeat  the  truth,  that  never  tires ; 

No  God  is  like  the  Gkxi  my  soul  desires ; 

He,  at  whose  rmce  heaven  trembles,  even  he. 
Great  a$  he  knows  how  to  stoop  to  me. 

Yain  pageantry  and  pomp  of  earth,  adieu  I 
I have  no  wish,  no  memory  for  you  I 
Rich  in  God’s  love,  I feel  my  noblest  pride 
Spring  from  the  sense  of  having  nought  beside. 


TOL.  n. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  22d  of  August,  1688.  Her  mental  state  at  that  time.  Efforts 
of  her  friends  unavailing,  Madame  de  Miramion,  She  visits  the 
Convent  of  St.  Marie,  Becomes  acquainted  with  Madame  Guyon. 
Makes  known  her  case  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  intercedes 
for  her  with  Louis  Fourteenth.  Madame  Guyon,  released  from 
her  first  imprisonment  hy  the  kinfs  order,  in  October  1688,  after 
being  imprisoned  eight  months.  Resides  with  Madame  de  Mira- 
mion. Marriage  of  her  daughter  with  the  Count  de  Vaux.  No- 
tices of  his  family.  Goes  to  reside  with  her  daufiUer.  Letters, 
A Po^ 

" On  the  22d  of  August,*’  she  says,  “ as  I awoke  in  the 
morning,  the  Saviour  was  very  distinctly  present  to  my 
mind.  I seemed  to  have  a distinct  apprehension  of  him,  as 
surrounded  by  the  members  of  the  great  Jewish  oQuncil, 
who  were  plotting  against  him.  I also  had  a remarkably 
distinct  conception  of  the  deep  sorrow  and  agony  of  his 
spirit.  My  own  situation,  in  its  external  aspects,  seemed  to 
be  somewhat  similar.  As  I thought  upon  this  similarity, 
my  spirit  was  brought  into  a situation  somewhat  like  that 
which  I appeared  to  see  in  him ; and  I not  only  experienced, 
in  some  respects,  a similarity  of  outward  treatment,  but 
made  like  him,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  in  the  deep  sorrow  of  spirit 
which  I endured  for  a short  time.  But,  though  inwardly  as 
well  as  outwardly  afflicted,  my  soul  had  rest  in  God.  I 
knew  that  none  but  God  could  deliver  me  out  of  prison; 
and  I felt  satisfied  that  he  would  do  it,  at  some  future  time, 
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bj  his  own  right  hand.  But  in  what  manner  he  would  do  it,  I 
did  not  know ; bnt  waa  entirely  willing  to  leave  it  to  himself.” 

2.  Her  prospects  of  an  immediate  release  varied.  Some- 
times they  appeared  favorable  — an  aspect  of  things  which 
a change  of  circumstances  would  again  perplex,  and  render 
doubtfuL  Her  friends,  some  of  whom  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  mention  as  holding  a high  position  in  society, 
seem  to  have  done  every  thing  which  the  urgency  of  the 
case  and  propriety  would  warrant.  As  the  ear  of  the  king, 
however,  was  reached  in  other  quarters  and  controlled  by 
other  influences,  they  were  not  able,  at  present,  to  effect  any 
thing  in  her  behalf.  Her  imprisonment  continued,  till  it 
was  terminated  in  the  following  manner. 

3.  There  was  a lady  in  Paris,  Madame  de  Miramion, 
who  was  much  distinguished  for  her  piety  and  good  works. 
It  is  an  evidence  of  her  hi^  character,  that  she  is  particu- 
larly mentioned  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  de  Dangeau,* 
as  being  very  kind  to  the  poor,  as  having  aided  in  founding 
many  charitable  institutions,  and  as  being  especially  ap- 
proved and  favored  in  her  efforts  by  the  king.  This  worthy 
and  distinguished  woman  sometimes  found  it  convenient  to 
visit  the  convent  of  St.  Marie.  As  she  called  there,  from 
time  to  time,  and  visited  its  inmates,  she  could  hardly  fail  to 
learn  something  of  the  personal  history  and  of  the  religiouA 
experience  of  Madame  Gnyon.  The  Prioress  and  the  Nuns 
gave  her  a favorable  account ; so  much  so  as  to  do  away 
those  unfavorable  impressions  which  she  had  received,  in 
common  with  others,  from  the  current  reports  circulated  by 
her  enemies.  Not  satisfied  with  what  she  heard,  she  sought 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  Madame  Guyon  ; and  learned 
more  fully  from  her  own  lips,  those  lessons  of  the  inward 
life,  upon  which  she  herself  had  already  entered.  She 
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needed  no  further  evidence  than  that  which  was  thus  pre- 
sented before  her.  She  felt  that  the  piety  of  Madame 
Guyon,  rather  than  her  crimes,  had  been  the  real  source  of 
the  aspersions  which  had  been  cast  upon  her,  and  the  secret 
cause  which  had  brought  her  to  a prison. 

4.  This  lady  conversed  with  Madame  de  Maintenon,  whose 
peculiar  but  influential  position  at  that  time  is  well  known  to 
the  readers  of  French  history,  in  relation  to  the  character 
of  Madame  Guyon,  and  the  treatment  she  had  experienced. 
The  account,  which  she  felt  herself  justified  in  giving,  of 
her  correct  morals,  piety,  and  labors,  made  a favorable  im- 
pression. This  impression  was  sustained  and  increased  by 
the  efforts  of  Madame  de  Maisonfort,  who  was  a distant 
relative  of  Madame  Guyon,  and  also  by  the  representations 
of  the  Duchesses  Beauvilliers  hnd  Chevreuse;  The  influ- 
ence of  Madame  de  Maintenon  with  Louis  Fourteenth,  to 
whom  she  was  at  this  time,  or  at  a somewhat  later  period, 
privately  married,  was  very  great.  This  influence,  im- 
pelled by  sentiments  of  kindness  as  well  as  of  justice,  she 
now  felt  it  her  duty  to  exert  in  favor  g£  Madame  Guyon, 
as  she  had  repeatedly  dmie  in  other  instances  for  those  who 
had  innocently  suffered.  It  is  true,  that  she  had  previously 
felt  doubts  on  the  subject,  and  had  perhaps  entertained  some 
prejudices  in  relation  to  Madame  Guyon ; but  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  distinguished  ladies  we  have  mentioned, 
entirely  decided  her.  Embracing  the  first  favorable  opportu- 
nity, she  laid  the  subject liefore  Louis;  but  she  found  his  mind 
so  fully  possessed  with  the  idea  of  the  heresies  of  Madame 
Guyon,  that  she  desisted  for  a time  from  her  benevolent  effort. 

5.  With  that  clear  discernment  which  characterized  her, 
she  sought  another  opportunity,  when  she  would  be  likely  to 
bring  a more  powerful  influence  to  bear.  At  this  time, 
availing  herself  of  all  the  information  she  had  obtained,  she 
succeeded  in  her  efforts.  The  king,  either  convinced  by  her 
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statements,  or  yielding  to  her  importunity,  gave  orders  that 
Madame  Guyon  should  be  freed  from  imprisonment.  The 
information  was  communicated  to  her  by  the  Prioress  of  the 
Convent.  The  guardian  of  her  children  was  present  with 
the  Prioress  at  this  interesting  moment,  — a gentleman  who 
had  already  given  his  sympathy  and  aid  in  repeated  in- 
stances. They  both  testified  great  joy  at  this  pleasing  event, 
in  which  her  other  friends,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  it, 
warmly  participated.  She  was  released  early  in  October, 
1688 ; having  been  imprisoned  a little  more  than  eight  months. 

6.  Madame  Guyon  was  not  insensible  to  a change  in  her 
situation  so  propitious ; and,  while  she  blessed  God  on  her 
own  account,  she  sympathized  deeply  and  sincerely  in  the 
joy  of  her  friends.  But  her  own  joy  was  mitigated  and 
tranquillized  by  the  principle^  of  her  higher  experience. 
There  was  something  in  her  which  seemed  to  say,  that  to 
the  soul,  which  cannot  separate  God  from  events,  there  are 
circumstances  in  which  imprisonment  may  not  be  less  dear 
than  freedom.  To  the  physical  nature  and  to  the  merely 
natural  sensibilities  undoubtedly,  they  may  be  very  different. 
But  to  the  principle  of  religious  Faith,  which  is  the  true  life 
of  the  soul,  and  which  in  its  highest  exercises  makes  Gh>d 
morally  one  with  the  soul,  they  are  the  same.  Her  own 
soul,  dissociating  itself  by  faith  from  secondary  causes,  and 
resting  in  the  first  great  Cause,^  thought  but  little  of  the  in- 
struments which  God  had  employed.  Her  enemies  had 
gone  just  so  far  as  God  permitted.  It  was  God  who  had 
imprisoned  her ; it  was  God  who  had  given  her  deliverance ; 
and  as  she  entered  her  prison  with  calm  peace  and  joy,  so 
she  lefl  it  with  the  same  feelings.  She  triumphed  in  the 
triumph  of  her  enemies,  no  less  than  in  the  triumph  of  her 
friends ; because  in  both  cases  the  will  of  the  Lord  was 
accomplished ; that  will  in  which  her  soul  now  rested  con- 
tinually with  resignation  and  delight. 

VOL.  II.  6 * 
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^ For  a long  time,”  she  says,  “ my  soul  has  been  entire!/ 
independent  of  every  thing  which  is  not  God.  While  it  re- 
cognizes the  ties  and  the  charities  of  life,  it  cannot  be  said, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  terms,  to  stand  in  need  of  any 
creature ; and  if  it  were  alone  in  the  world  in  its  present 
state,  it  would  be  infinitely  content,  since  it  has  ceased  to 
find  its  happiness  in  any  earthly  attachments.  This  mortifi- 
cation of  every  desire,  this  disrelish  and  incapacity  of  resting^ 
in  any  created  thing,  this  perfect  satisfaction  in  God's  deal- 
ings, exempted  from  every  private  and  selfish  wish,  is  the 
surest  proof  that  the  soul  which  can  be  satisfied  in  no  other 
way,  is  entirely  possessed  with  God.  And  this  being  the 
case,  I think  1 can  say,  that  nothing  but  God  has  possession 
of  my  own  soul ; nothing  but  God  occupies  it  and  fills  it.” 

7.  From  the  place  of  her  imprisonment  she  went  to  the 
house  of  Madame  de  Miramion,  who  received  her  with  a joy 
increased  by  the  fact  that  GUkI  had  made  her  an  instrument 
in  the  event  which  occasioned  it  She  there  met  with  an- 
other distinguished  lady,  Madame  de  Mont-chevreuil,  who  also 
expressed  the  highest  satisfaction  and  joy  at  seeing  her  once 
more  free.  She  was  once  more  promptly  received  into  the 
distinguished  families  with  which  she  had  been  associated 
previously  to  her  imprisonment,  and  in  which  she  had 
labored.  She  had  been  restricted  in  her  person,  but  she  had 
not  abandoned  her  principles.  She  had  suffered  fit>m  the 
attacks  of  her  enemies,  without  being  disgraced  in  the  eyes 
of  her  friends ; and  those  who  had  known  her  and  loved 
her  before  her  imprisonment,  did  not  respect  and  love  her 
the  less  afterwards.  She  was  again  cordially  received  at 
the  houses  of  Beauvilliers  and  Chevreuse.  In  a short  time 
she  had  an  interview  at  St.  Cyr  with  Madame  Maintenon, 
who  expressed  in  strong  terms  the  pleasure  which  she  felt 
in  seeing  her  at  liberty ; and  who  thus  commenced  an  ac- 
quaintance which  had  some  important  results. 
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Among  the  persons  who  were  present  at  this  interview 
were  the  Duchesses  Bethune,  Beauvilliers,  and  Chevreuse, 
and  the  Princess  d’Harcourt ; a circumstance  which  it  would 
not  be  important  to  mention,  except  as  indicating  more  dis- 
tinctly the  class  of  society  to  which  she  was  admitted,  and 
some  portion  of  the  field  of  her  religious  infiuence.  She 
was  introduced  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  by  the  Duchess 
Bethune,  a lady  who  had  been  personally  known  to  her  from 
childhood,  and  who  was  very  friendly  to  her. 

It  was  not  long  after  this,  that  she  had  an  interview  with 
Monsieur  de  Harlai,  archbishop  of  Paris,  who  had  exhibited 
a fixed  and  steady  interest  in  the  continuance  of  her  impris- 
onment. In  the  course  of  what*  passed  between  them,  the 
archbishop  expressed  a desire,  as  if  not  altogether  satisfied 
with  his  own  course  of  conduct,  that  she  would  say  as  little 
as  possible  of  what  had  taken  place.  The  opinion  had 
already  begun  to  prevail,  that  interested  motives,  as  'well  as 
a regard  for  the  church,  had  exercised  a share  of  influence 
with  him.  It  was  his  own  nephew,  the  Marquis  of  Chanva- 
lon,  who  had  been  proposed  as  the  husband  of  Mademoiselle 
Gnyon  ; a proposition  which  the  mother  had  rejected  at  the 
expense  of  much  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  archbishop, 
as  well  as  of  a prolonged  and  more  rigorous  imprisonment 

8.  As  it  was  not  convenient  for  her  to  re-establish  her 
family  immediately,  she  took  up  her  residence  at  the  house 
of  Madame  de  Miramion,  who  had  already  taken  such  a 
friendly  interest  in  her  afiairs.  In  this  family  every  neces- 
sary attention  seems  to  have  been  shown  her.  And  as  her 
imprisonment  h^  neither  broken  her  courage  nmr  perplexed 
her  faith,  she  immediately  resumed  her  labors,  wherever 
opportunity  presented  hself,  in  the  cause,  more  dear  to  her 
than  any  other,  of  the  restoration  of  souls.  It  is  true,  the 
watchfulness  of  her  opposers  rendered  it  somewhat  difficult 
fi>r  her  to  continue  her  religious  conferences  or  meetings 
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for  prayer  and  religious  conTersation ; but,  too  devoted  and 
persevering  to  be  foiled  by  ordinary  obstacles,  she  neither 
ceased  to  make  efforts,  nor  did  her  efforts  cease  to  be  availing. 

9.  It  was  at  this  period  that  her  labors  assumed  a more 
limited  and  perhaps  a more  exclusive  form.  In  the  earlier 
periods  of  her  life,  she  had  labored  to  do  good  in  various 
ways.  But  at  this  time  the  question  of  a higher  inward  life, 
the  question  of  sanctification,  (perhaps  more  frequently  ex- 
pressed by  the  phrase  pure  love,  that  is  to  say,  love  not 
disinterested  but  unselfish,)  wa^  agitated  very  widely,  and 
with  great  interest,  among  many  persons.  Can  I so  live  to 
God  as  to  be  free  from  condemnation  under  all  circum- 
stances ; — can  I love  God  with  all  my  heart,  was  the  prac- 
tical problem  to  which  many  humble  and  inquiring  minds 
addressed  themselves.  It  was  persons  in  this  situation  who 
especially  sought  the  acquaintance  and  assistance  of  Mad- 
ame Guy  on.  And  such  cases  had  become  so  much  multi- 
plied, that  she  now  thought  it  her  doty  to  give  to  them  her 
special  and  perhaps  exclusive  attention.  It  is  to  this  state 
of  things  that  she  refers  in  the  following  passage. 

10.  “ What  sufferings,”  such  is  the  import  of  some  re- 
marks which  she  makes,  “ have  I not  endured  in  laboring 
for  the  souls  of  others! — sufferings,  however,  which  have 
never  broken  my  courage,  nor  diminished  Iny  ardor.  When 
God  was  pleased  to  call  me  to  Christ’s  mission,  which  is  a 
mission  of  peace  and  love  to  the  sinful  and  the  wandering, 
he  taught  me  that  I must  be  willing  to  be,  in  some  sense,  a 
partaker  in  Christ’s  sufferings.  For  this  mission,  God,  who 
gives  strength  equal  to  the  trials  of  the  day,  prepared  me  by 
the  crucifixion  of  sdf 

"^When  I first  went  forth,  some  supposed  that  I was  called 
to  the  work  of  gaining  exterior  proselytes  to  the  church. 
But  it  was  not  so.  I had  a higher  calling.  It  was  not 
a calling  to  build  up  a party,  but  to  glorify  God ; it  was  not  a 
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designation  to  make  Catholics,  bat  to  lead  persons,  with 
God’s  assistance,  to  a knowledge  of  Christ. 

**  And  now  I think  I can  saj  further,  that  Gk)d  does  not 
so  much  design  me,  in  my  labors  hereafter,  for  the  first  con- 
version of  sinners,  as  to  lead  those  who  are  already  begin- 
ners in  the  Christian  life  into  what  may  be  perhi^  called  a 
perfect  conversion.” 

11.  Her  meaning  is,  I suppose,  that  a^r  the  experience 
which  had  been  given  her,  and  in  view  of  the  multiplied  ap- 
plications which  she  now  bad  for  advice  and  instruction  from 
those  who  wished  to  give  themselves  wholly  to  Gkxl,  she 
must  labor  chiefly  for  the  sanctification  of  souls.  To  this  as 
a distinct  work,  she  thought  that  Gk)d  called  her  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  a special  manner ; not  so  much  to  labor  for  the 
beginnings  of  light,  as  f6r  its  increase  in  the  soul,  and  its 
purifying  noon-day  efiulgence ; not  so  much  to  teach  sinners 
the  doctrine  of  forgiveneu  through  Christ,  which  was  more 
generally  understood,  and  to  which  many  persons  had  de- 
voted themselves,  as  to  inculcate  the  doctrine,  which  for  the 
most  part  was  considered  as  objectionable  as  it  was  novel, 
of  eanctijieaticn  through  Christ.  And  when  we  consider 
that  holy  living  is  not  an  accident,  but  that  the  principles  at 
the  bottom  of  it  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  a depart- 
ment of  religious  science,  it  is  certainly  proper  that  some 
persons,  who  have  the  requisite  experience  and  information, 
should  particularly  devote  themselves  to  this  form  of  reli- 
gious labor.  It  is  certainly  a department  of  religious  effort, 
which,  in  its  higher  application,  is  not  entirely  s^e  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  only  beginnem  in  the  process  of  in- 
ward crucifixion. 

12.  She  remained  at  the  house  of  Madame  de  Miramion, 
as  nearly  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  till  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1690.  She  then  left  under  the  following  circum- 
stances. The  project  of  the  Marquis  of  Chanvalon,  sustained 
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as  it  was  by  the  powerful  influence  of  Monsieur  de  Harlai, 
aided  by  that  of  the  king,  was  given  up.  Providence  had 
opened  the  way  to  other  domestic  arrangements,  much  more 
satisfactory  in  every  respect.  It  was  at  this  time,  that  her 
daughter  was  married  to  Louis  Nicholas  Fouquet,  Count  de 
Yaux.  Her  consent  to  her  daughter’s  marriage,  which  under 
other  circumstances  she  refused  at  the  expense  ofR  continu- 
ance of  her  imprisonment,  she  now  readily  gave  in  favor  of 
this  gentleman.  She  had  met  and  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
him,  at  the  residences  of  some  of  her  distinguished  fViends ; 
and  such  w'as  the  favorable  impression  she  received  of  his 
character*  and  morals,  that  she  thought  her  daughter  might  be 
safely  entrusted  to  his  hands.  They  Were  married  at  the 
house  of.  Madame « de  Miramion,  who  sympathized  with 
Madame  Guyon  in  an  event  of  so  much  interest  This 
event,  however,  naturally  led  to  a change  of  home.  As  her 
daughter  was  quite  young,  being  scarcely  in  her  fifteenth 
year,  she  thought  she  consulted  her  duty,  as  well  as  her 
personal  happiness,  in  leaving  her  present  residence,  and  in 
going  to  reside  with  her.  The  house  of  her  daughter  was  a 
little  distance  out  of  the  city. 

13.  Of  the  family  apd  .personal  history  of  the  Count.de 
Yaux  we  know  but  little*  He  was  connected,  however,  with 
the  family  of  the  Duchess  of  Charost,.  with  whom  Madame 
Guyon  had  formed  an  acquaintance.  His.  father  was  Nicho- 
las Fouquet,  Marquis  of  Belle-Isle  ; a man  of  distinguished 
ability,  who  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight  held  the  import- 
ant post  of  Superintendent  of  the  Finances  of  France.  Fall- 
ing for  some  reasons,  some  of  them  of  a public  and  others 
of  a private  nature,  under  the  displeasure  of  his  monarch 
Louis  Fourteenth,  he  was  arrested,  tried,  and  condemned  to 
perpetual  banishm^t  This  punishment  was  afterwards 
exchanged  for  that  of  imprisonment  in  the  citadel  of  Pigne- 
roL  The  common  statement  is,  that  he  died  in  this  citadel 
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in  1680.  Bot  Voltaire,  who  has  given  a few  interesting 
particulars  of  him,  says  that  he  was  assured  by  his  daughter- 
in-law,  the  Countess  de  Yaux,  (the  daughter  of  Madame 
Guyon  I suppose,)  that  he  was  released  before  his  death 
from  his  imprisonment^  and  permitted  to  retire  to  an  estate 
belonging  to  his  wife.  Of  his  wife,  who  was  a woman  of 
piety,  and  of  merit  in  other  respects,  we  have  a short  notice 
in  Dangeau. 

Parisy  Pee.  14,  1716.  — Madame  Fooquet  died  within 
these  few  days : she  was  eighty-four  years  of  age,  and  was 
the  widow  of  the  late  M.  Fouquet,  superintendent  of  the 
finances.  She  liad  lived  in  a very  retired  manner  for 
many  years,  and  was  a woman  of  great  piety.  The  poor 
are  great  losers  by  her  death.” 

14.  Fouquet,. it  seems,  had  resided  for  some  time  at 
Yaux ; where,  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  he  had  large 
possessions,  and  had  built  a splendid  palace.  It  was  from 
the  place  of  his  father's  residence  and  of  his  possessions, 
I suppose,  that  the  son,  with  whom  Madame,  Guyon  now  re- 
sided, received  his  title  of  Count  de  Yaux.  The  marriage 
of  her  daughter  with  the  Count  naturally  extended  the 
sphere  of  her  acquaintance*  Among  others  she  became  in 
this  way  acquainted  with  Monsieur  Fouquet,  the  uncle  of 
her  son-in-law,  who  subsequently  showed  her  various  acts  of 
kindness,  and  with  whom  she  kept  up  a correspondence  by 
letter.  The  uncle  was  a man  not  ^lore  distinguished  by  his 
position  in  society  than  he  was  for  his-  ardent  piety.  The 
marriage  of  his  nephew  with  Mademoiselle  Guyon  furnished 
an  opportunity  for  forming  an  acquaintance,  for  which  his 
religious  sentim^ts  had  already  prepared  him.  Under- 
standing Madame  Guyon’s  views  fully,  he  approved  and 
defended  them;  andjnay  be  said  not  only  to  have  lived  in 
them,  but  to  have  died  in^them.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  him  again. 
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Of  the  surviving  sons  of  Madame  Guyon,  the  eldest,  Ar- 
mand  Jaques  Guyon,  settled  at  Blois.  The  second  received, 
about  this  time,  an  appointment  as  an  officer  in  the  French 
Guards.  So  that,  independently  of  the  special  reasons  for 
going  with  the  Countess  de  Vaux,  there  was  less  necessity 
than  there  had  formerly  been,  of  her  keeping  up  a separate 
family  establishment. 

15.  The  following  is  one  of  her  numerous  letters,  which  I 
think  may  properly  be  inserted  here. 


LETTER  TO  ONE  WHO  HAD  THE  CARE  OF  SOULS. 

" Sir, 

“You  will  bear  with  me  when  I express  to  you  my 
earnest  desire,  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  render  every 
possible  assistance  to  souls  who  are  seeking  God.  The  great 
thing  to  be  kept  in  view  by  religious  pastors  at  the  present 
time,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  distinction  between  what  may 
be  called  outward  or  ceremonial  religion  on  the  one  hand, 
and  inward  religion  or  that  of  the  heart  on  the  other.  Reli- 
gion, in  its  full  development,  is  the  same  thing  wjth  the 
inward  kingdom  or  the  reign  of  God  in  the  soul.  And  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  this  inward  or  spiritual  reign  can  never  be 
established  by  outward  ceremonies  and  observances  alone. 

“ It  can  be  nothing  new  to  you,  sir,  when  I remark,  that  the 
religion  of  the  primitive  disciples  of  Christ  was  characterized 
by  being  inward.  It  was  the  religion  of  the  soul.  The 
Saviour  made  an  announcement  of  unspeakable  importance, 
when  he  said,  — It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I go  away  / for 
if  I go  not  away^  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you.  He 
seems  to  have  intended  by  this  announcement,  in  part  at 
least,  to  turn  their  attention  from  outward  things,  from  every 
thing  which  was  wholly  exterior,  however  good  it  might  be, 
and  to  prepare  their  hearts  to  receive  the  fblness  of  the* 
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Hofy  Spirit,  wbiqb  he  k>oked  upon  as  the  one  thing  neeu^ 
sarg. 

^ The  form  is  merely  the  sign  of  the  thing.  I may,  per- 
haps, give  offence  in  saying  it,  and  am  certainly  liable  to  be 
misunderstood ; but  still  it  seems  to  me,  that  there  may  even 
be  such  a thing  as  outward  praying,  or  praying  in  the  form 
without  the  spirit ; a sort  of  prayings  which  does  but  little 
or  no  good.  It  is  true,  the  Saviour  gave  a form  of  prayer, 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  which  is  a very  wonderful  one.  Nevei> 
theless,  he  rebukes  long  and  ostentatious  prayers,  and  dis- 
approves of  frequent  repetitions  in  prayer.  He  teUs  the 
disciples,  that  they  are  not  heard  for  their  much  speidung ; 
and  assigns  as  a reason,  that  their  heavenly  Father  knows 
what  they  want  before  they  ask  him.  He  says.  When  thou 
prayest^  enter  into  thy  dosetj  and  pray  to  thy  Father  who 
seeih  in  secret,  and  thy  Father  who  seeth  in  secret  shaU  re-- 
ward  thee  openly.  The  object  of  these  directions,  which 
is  not  inconsistent  with  a suitable  degree  of  external  obser- 
vances, coincides  with  the  object  of  the  coming  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  namely,  to  establish  religion,  not  in  things  outward, 
but  inward ; not  in  the  utterance,  but  in  that  which  utters ; 
not  in  the  fmm,  but  in  the  spirit. 

“ Oh,  sir ! how  much  it  is  to  be  desired,  that  all  persons, 
getting  beyond  the  aid  of  mere  outward  supports,  may  have 
their  life  from  God  and  in  God ! Such  a day  will  certainly 
come  to  pass.  We  see  already  some  evidences  of  its  approach 
in  the  lives  of  those,  who,  in  having  no  will  but  Christ’s  will, 
live  by  faith ; whose  whole  joy  is  in  having  dispositions  that 
are  fvm  God  and  with  Gh)d ; and  who  regard  all  outward 
things  as  the  mere  transient  signs,  and  incidents,  and  not  the 
reality  of  life. 

I repeat,  sir,  without  meaning  to  disparage  outward  acts 
and  observances  when  carried  to  a scriptural  and  reasonable 
ext^t,  that  it  is  of  the  g^reatest  consequence  to  train  souls 
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for  that  hi^er  experience,  which,  among  other  expressions 
which  designate  it,  may  be  described  as  Hie  reign  of  God 
within  them.  Let  them  not  be  diverted  with  a thousand 
little  objects,  and  thus  be  led  to  stop  short  of  this  great  re- 
sult. Oh  that  pastors  would  labor  to  this  end!  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  some  who  teach  in  such  a manner  as  to 
draw  aside  some  of  those  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  was  draw- 
ing towards  it. 

In  the  sanctified  heart,  every  mountain^  in  the  language 
of  Scripture,  is  brought  low  and  every  valley  is  filed,  ‘ Ev- 
ery mountain  and  hill  is  brought  low,’  by  taking  away  all ' 
love  of  our  own  greatness  and  excellence ; a love  which 
shows  itself  by  an  attachment  to  extraordinary  performances, 
and  to  remarkable  methods  of  action ; methods  and  perform- 
ances in  which  the  deyil  and  nature  rest  satisfied,  and  in 
which  they  are  apt  to  find  their  account.  In  other  words, 
every  thing  within  us,  which  exalts  itself  in  the  pride  and 
love  of  nature,  is  cast  out  or  abased. : 

^^And  again,  in  the*  sanctified  soul,  < every  valley  is  filled,’ 
by  being  occupied  with  God  and  with  Jesus  Christ  only.  It 
is  a great  truth,  that  God  does  not  and  cannot  fill  the  soul 
with  himself,  until  he  first  empties  it  of  every  thing  which  is 
not  himself.  The  mountain,  which  may  .be  regarded  as 
another  name  for  the  exaltation  of  nature,  must  first  be 
brought  low,  and  must  be  cast  out.  And  into  this  void  or, 
valley,  where  a man  may  be  said  to  possess  himself  without, 
himself,  God  enters  and  fills  it  up.  Truth  takes  the  place 
of  error.  Holy  dispositions  take  the  place  of  unholy  disposi-. 
tions ; and  God,  who  embodies  in  himself  all  truth  and  all 
holiness,  and  who  always  creates  that  immortal  image  which 
bears  his  own  likeness,  can  never  be  absent  where  true  and 
holy  dispositions  exist.  In  such  dispositions,  of  which  he  is 
the  true  light  and  life,  he  not  only  is,  but  he  must  be.  With- 
out God  in  them,  they  cannot  exist.  They  are  God’s  home. 
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“It  is  with  earnestness,  therefore,  that  I conjore  yon,  sir,  to 
aid  souls  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  in  their  spiritual  pro- 
gress ; so  that  they  may  not  stop  short  of  God’s  inward 
reign,  ^The  subjection  of  human  selfishness  by  holy  love, 
and  the  subjection  of  the  human  will  by  union  with  the 
divine  will ; — it  is  these  which  constitute  a truly  renovated 
nature,  and  which,  because  they  thus  constitute  the  same 
nature  with  Christ’s  nature,  may  be  said  to  make  Christ 
within  us.  Christ,  in  some  future  years,  will  come  visibly, 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  But,  in  the  spiritual  sense,  and  in 
some  respects  in  the  more  important  sense,  he  may  dome 
NOW  ; he  may  come  to-day.  Oh ! let  us  labor  for  his  pres^ 
ent  coming ; not  for  a Christ  in  the  clouds,  but  for  a Christ 
in  the  affections ; not  for  a Christ  seen,  but  for  a Christ  felt ; 
not  for  a Christ  outwardly  represented,  but  for  a Christ  in- 
wardly realized.  ‘ Thou  sendest  forth  thy  Spirit,  O God  I 
they  are  created;  and  thou  renewest  the  face  of  the  earth J 
Ps.  civ.  SO. 

“On  this  subject  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  express  my  feel- 
ings, so  strong  are  the  desires  which  exist  in  me.  When 
will  men  renounce  themselves,  that  they  may  find  God? 
Willingly,  full  willingly,  I would  shed  my  blood,  I would 
lay  down  my  life,Jf  I could  see  the  world  seeking  and  bear- 
ing Christ’s  holy  image. 

“ I remain  yours  in  our  Lord^. 

“ Jeanne  Marie  B.  db  la  Mothe  Guton.”  * 


* See  the  work,  entitled,  A Dissertation  on  Pore  Love  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cambray,  with  an  account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  'the 
Lady  for  whose  sake  he  was  banished  from  Coart,  together  with  an 
Apologetic  Preffu».  Dublin,  1739.”  There  are  some  letters  and  frag- 
ments of  letters  in  this  work,  which  I believe  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
large  collection  of  her  letters  in  French,  published  at  London  in  1767. 
In  this  letter  as  in  some  others,  consulting  the  good  of  the  reader,  as 
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16.  Of  her  half-brother,  who  was  associated  with  her 
opposers  and  enemies,  we  have  had  repeated  occasion  to 
make  mention.  She  had  afi  own  brother  also,  Gregory  de 
la  Mothe,  apparently  a sincere  and  pious  man,  who  had 
much  more  sympathy  with  her.  He  was  connected  with  the 
Carthusians.  It  is  to  this  brother  that  the  following  letter  is 
directed. 

TO  M.  GREGOIRE  BOUYIERES  DE  LA  MOTHE. 

“ hly  dear  Brother, 

“ I received  a letter  from  you  not  long  since.  It  is 
always  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  that  I receive  any  tidings 
from  you ; but  your  last  letter  gave  me  more  satisfaction 
than  any  previous  ones.  You  are  the  only  surviving  mem- 
ber of  our  family,  who  appears  to  understand  the  dealings  of 
God  with  me,  and  to  appreciate  my  situation.  I receive 
your  letter,  my  dear  brother,  as  a testimonial  of  Christian 
union  and  sympathy ; — a sympathy  which  I think  you  could 
not  feel,  if  you  had  not  something  of  the  same  experience. 
This  state  of  mind  can  never  be  easily  and  fully  understood, 
without  a correspondent  experience  in  the  heart 

The  Lord  has  seen  fit  to  bless  me  much  in  the  labors  for 
a revival  of  inward  religion,  which  he  has  enabled  me  to  un- 
dertake in  various  places.  This  was  especially  the  case  in 
the  city  of  Grenoble,  where  the  work  was  very  wonderful. 
Oh ! it  is  good  to  give  ourselves  to  the  Lord  in  entire  aban- 
donment ; — and  sweet  and  full  is  the  recompense  which  he 
returns  for  all  that  we  sacrifice  to  him,  and  for  all  that  we 
undergo  in  making  the  sacrifice. 


well  as  what  is  dae  to  Madame  Gnyon,  I have  given  the  sentiment 
rather  than  the  precise  expression ; and,  in  order  to  do  this,  have  been 
obliged  to  re-adjost,  in  some  respects^  the  order  of  the  parts. 
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^ I speak  to  yon,  my  dear  brother,  without  reserve ; and, 
supposing  that  you  may  be  plei^ed  to  learn  something  of  my 
spiritual  condition  at  the  present  time,  I will  freely  state  it 
to  you.  And,  in  the  first  place,  my  soul,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
is  united  to  God  in  such  a manner  that  my  own  will  is  en- 
tirely lost  in  the  divine  will.  Indeed,  without  the  entire  loss 
of  my  own  will,  this  blessed  union  could  not  exist  And 
when  I speak  of  the  will  of  God,  1 mean  not  merely  his 
known  will,  but  his  unknown  will ; not  only  what  he  has 
declared,  but  whatever  there  is  as  yet  undeclared,  which 
remains  hidden  and  eternal  in  his  own  counsels.  Of  that 
wond^ul  and  essential  will,  which  is  only  another  name 
for  God  himself,  because  his  will,  without  being  the  whole  of 
himself,  necessarily  embraces  and  includes  himself,  every 
moment,  as  it  comes,  is  the  true  and  unalterable  expression. 
I live,  therefore,  as  well  as  I can  express  it,  out  of  myself 
and  out  of  all  other  creatures,  in  union  with  God  because  I 
am  in  union  with  his  will ; that  will,  which,  though  it  is 
essential  and  co-etemal  with  himself,  is  revealed  and  brought 
out  of  himself,  and  made  in  contact  and  in  harmony  with 
holy  minds  momefU  hy  moment.  It  is  thus,  that  God,  by  his 
sanctifying  grace,  has  become  to  me  All  in  all.  The 
self  which  once  troubled  me,  is  taken  ajeay  \ and  I find  it 
no  more.  And  thus  God,  being  made  known  in  things  or 
events,  which  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  I Am,  or  Infinite 
Existence,  can  be  made  known,  every  thing  becomes,  in  a 
certain  sense,  Gk)d  to  me.  I find  GU>d  in  every  thing  which 
is,  and  in  every  thing  which  comes  to  pass.  The  creature 
is  nothing ; (I  speak  now  of  myself ;)  God  is  All. 

" And  if  you  ask  why  it  is,  that  the  Lord  has  seen  fit  to 
bless  me  in  my  labors,  it  is  because  he  has  first,  by  taking 
away  my  own  will,  made  me  a nothing.  The  instrumental- 
ity which  recognizes  God  as  the  sole  source  of  its  own 
strength,  and  regards  itself  only  as  an  instrument,  is  the 

VOL.  II.  7* 
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instrumentalitj  which  God  blesses.  It  is  thus  that  he  has 
seen  fit  to  make  use  of  a poor,  weak  woman,  as  an  instru- 
ment in  his  own  mighty  hands,  in  bringing  multitudes  of 
difierent  ages  and  conditions,  priests  as  well  as  others,  to  a 
knowledge  of  himself.  His  own  good  Spirit,  in  the  results 
which  have  been  wrought  in  them,  has  put  the  seal  to  that 
which  he  has  enabled  me  to  say.  And  in  recognizing  the 
hand  of  the  Lord,  I think  I may  well  speak  of  Grod’s  agency 
physically,  as  well  as  mentally ; since  he  has  sustained  me 
in  my  poor  state  of  health  and  in  my  physical  weakness. 
Weak  as  I have  been,  he  has  enabled  me  to  talk  in  the  day, 
and  to  write  in  the  night. 

Afler  the  labors  of  the  day,  I have,  for  some  time  past, 
spent  a portion  of  the  night  in  writing  remarks  or  commen- 
taries on  the  Scriptures,  not  critical  but  practical  and  spir- 
itual. I began  this  work  at  Grenoble ; and  though  my 
labors  were  many  and  my  health  was  poor,  the  Lord  ena- 
bled me,  in  the  course  of  six  months,  to  write  such  remarks, 
more  or  less  extended,  on  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

" In  this  work  so  far,  God  has  been  pleased  to  give  me  very 
special  assistance  ; so  that  the  train  of  thought,  suggested  by 
particular  passages,  has  not  been  broken  and  confused,  when 
my  plans  have  been  temporarily  interrupted ; but  I have 
continued  it  afterwards,  as  if  no  interruptions  had  occurred. 
My  mind  has  acted  so  freely  and  easily,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
I had  nothing  to  do  but  to  move  my  hand  in  the  copying 
down  of  my  thoughts.  It  is  possible  that  I may  have  written 
some  things  which  will  appear  imperfect  or  erroneous  in  the 
view  of  others ; some  things  perhaps  which  may  seem  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  which  may 
expose  me  to  ecclesiastical  condemnation  ; but  as  it  seemed 
to  me;  that  I acted  in  accordantie  with  God’s  will  and  with 
the  light  which  his  Spirit  gave  me,  I am  obliged  to  leave 
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wliat  I liave  done  as  it  is,  whatever  maj  be  the  conse- 
quence. 

I am  willing,  in  this  as  in  other  things,  to  commit  all  to 
Gk>d,  both  in  doing  and  suffering.  To  my  mind  it  is  the 
height  of  blessedness  to  cease  from  our  own  action,  in  order 
that  God  may  act  in  us.  I do  not  mean  by  this  to  inculcate 
inactivity,  or  to  say  any  thing  which  would  seem  to  author- 
ize it.  What  I mean  is,  that  we  should  not  move  in  our 
own  wisdom,  but  in  the  light  of  God,  as  it  shines  from 
within  in  a sanctified  judgment,  and  as  it  is  increased  from 
without  by  his  divine  Providence.  The  great  principle  of 
practical  sanctification  is  this  ; — to  desire  nothing  hu  what 
we  now  have,  sin  only  excepted.  God  is  in  every  thing  but 
sin,  and  is  therefore  to  be  accepted  in  every  thing,  because 
sin  is  none  of  his  ; and  when  we  thus  have  God,  by  accepting 
him  in  all  his  manifestations  and  doings,  we  necessarily  have 
every  thing.  He,  therefore,  who  is  in  that  high  state  of  sub- 
mission and  faith,  that  he  has  no  desire,  no  inclination,  no 
wish  for  any  thing  but  what  he  now  has,  both  inwardly  and 
outwardly,  and  who,  in  being  thus,  possesses  Gh>d  himself, 
because  he  is  perfectly  in  God’s  will,  is  of  all  men  the  most 
happy. 

" And  this  statement,  my  dear  brother,  expresses  my  own 
condition,  as  it  is  my  prayer  that  it  may  express  yours. 

" In  such  a state,  riches  and  poverty,  and  sorrow  and  joy, 
and  life  and  death,  are  the  same.  In  such  a state  is  the 
true  heavenly  rest,  the  true  Paradise  of  the  spirit 

“ In  the  hope  and  prayer  that  we  may  always  be  thus  in 
the  Lord,  I remain,  in  love,  your  sister, 

“ Jeanne  Marie  B.  de  la  Mothe  Guton. 

«Dec.  12,  1689.”* 


* See  (Eavres  Completes  de  Bossuet,  Evdqne  de  Means,  tome  xii. ; 
h Paris,  1836 ; p.  8. 
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GOD  THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  LOVE  TO  HIS  CHILDREN. 
[From  her  Poems,  Churchill’s  Editton.] 

I love  my  God,  but  with  no  love  of  mine, 

For  I have  none  to  give ; 

I love  thee,  Lord ; but  all  the  love  is  thine, 

For  by  thy  life  I live, 

I am  as  nothing,  and  rejoice  to  be 
Emptied,  and  lost,  and  swallowed  up  in  Thee. 

Thou,  Lord,  done,  art  all  thy  children  need. 

And  there  is  none  beside ; 

From  thee  the  streams  of  blessedness  proceed ; 

In  thee  the  bless’d  abide. 

Fountain  of  life,  and  all-abounding  grace. 

Our  solbrce,  our  centre,  and  our  dwelling  place 
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Fenelon,  archbishop  of  Carnbray.  His  character.  His  early  de- 
signs. Interesting  letter.  Sent  by  Louis  Fourteenth  as  a mis- 
sionary to  Poitou.  Learns  something  of  the  character  and  reli- 
gious labors  of  Madame  Guyon.  On  his  return  from  Poitou^  in 
1688,  he  passes  through  Montargis,  and  makes  some  inquiries  in 
rdation  to  her.  Meets  her  for  the  first  time  at  the  country  resi- 
dence of  the  Duchess  of  Charost,  at  Beine.  They  return  to  Paris 
together.  Letters  which  passed  between  them. 

It  is  at  this  period  of  the  life  of  Madame  Guyon,  that  her 
history  becomes  interwoven  with  that  of  Fenelon,  archbishop 
of  Carnbray,  in  a remarkable  manner.  Of  the  character  of 
this  distinguished  man,  whose  personal  history  is  so  generally 
known,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak.  The  remarks,  how- 
ever, of  the  Chancellor  D’Aguesseau  on  Fenelon,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  his  Father,  seem 
to  me  to  be  so  striking  as  well  as  just,  that  I am  tempted  to 
quote  them  here. 

2.  “Fenelon,”  says  the  Chancellor,  “ was  one  of  those 
uncommon  men  who  are  destined  to  give  lustre  to  their  age ; 
and  who  do  equal  honor  to  human  nature  by  their  virtues, 
and  to  literature  by  their  superior  talents.  He  was  affable 
in  his  deportment,  and  luminous  in  his  discourse  ; the  pecu- 
liar qualities  of  which  were  a rich,  delicate,  and  powerful 
imagination  ; but  which  never  let  its  power  be  felt.  His 
eloquence  had  more  of  mildness  in  it  than  of  vehemence ; 
and  he  triumphed  as  much  by  the  charms  of  his  conversa- 
tion, as  by  the  superiority  of  his  talents.  He  always  brought 
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himself  to  the  level  of  hia  company ; he  never  entered  into 
disputation ; and  he  sometimes  appeared  to  yield  to  others 
at  the  very  time  that  he  was  leading  them.  Grace  dwelt 
upon  his  lips.  He  discussed  the  greatest  subjects  with  facil- 
ity ; the  most  trifling  were  ennobled  by  his  pen ; and  upon 
the  most  barren  he  scattered  the  flowers  of  rhetoric.  The 
peculiar,  but  unaflTected  mode  of  expression  which  he  adopt- 
ed, made  many  persons  believe  that  he  possessed  universal 
knowledge,  as  if  by  inspiration.  It  might,  indeed,  have  been 
almost  said,  that  he  rather  invented  what  he  knew  ttaibf’ 
learned  it.  He  was  always  original  and  creative  | Tfl^tatiitg 
no  one,  and  himself  inimitable.  A noble  singui^ty  per- 
vaded his  whole  person  ; and  a certain  undeflnable  and  4^]b- 
lime  sitnplicity  gave  to  his  appearance  the  air  of  a prophet” 
3.  The  account  which  is  given  of  him  by  his  contempora- 
ry, the  Duke  de  St  Simon,  is  also  striking.  “ F^nelon,” 
says  St  Simon,  was  a tall  man,  thin,  well  made,  and  with 
a large  nose.  From  his  eyes  issued  the  fire  and  animation' 
of  his  mind  like  a torrent ; and  his  countenance  was  such 
that  I never  yet  beheld  any  one  similar  to  it,  nor  could  it 
ever  be  forgotten  if  once  seen.  It  combined  every  thing, 
and  yet  with  every  thing  in  harmony ; it  was  grave,  and  yet 
alluring ; it  was  solemn,  and  yet  gay ; it  bespoke  equally  the 
theologian,  the  bishop,  and  the  nobleman.  Every  thing 
which  was  visible  in  it,  as  well  as  in  his  whole  person,  was 
delicate,  intellectual,  graceful,  becoming,  and,  above  all,  noble. 
It  required  an  effort  to  cease  looking  at  him.  All  the  por- 
traits are  strong  resemblances,  though  they  have  not  caught 
that  harmony  which  was  so  striking  in  the  original,  and  that 
individual  delicacy  which  characterized  each  feature.  His 
manners  were  answerable  to  his  countenance.  They  had 
that  air  bf  e&e  atkd  urbanity,  which  can  be  derived  only 
from  intercourse  with  the  best  society,  and  which  diffused 
itself , over  all  his  discourse.” 
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4.  Fenelon,  who  Added  ardent  pietj  to  the  highest  order 
of  talents,  and  to  the  graces  of  expression  and  manner  which 
so  arrested  the  attention  of  the  historians  and  biographers 
of  his  times,  had  fprmed  the  purpose,  under  the  inspiration 
of  that  great  Power  who  is  the  life  of  all  holy  purposes,  to 
live  and  act  solely  for  what  he  deemed  the  cause  of  God. 
His  first  plan  was  to  go  as  a missionary  to  Canada,  in  North 
Ameriea,  at  that  time  a province  of  France;  and  which 
could  not  possibly  furnish  any  attractions  to  a person  of  his 
tarn  of  mind,  separate  from  what  are  found  in  religion.  In 
the  simplicity  and  love  of  his  heart,  he  was  willing  to  spend 
the  splendid  powers  which  God  had  given  him,  in  instruct- 
ing a few  ignorant  savages  in  the  way  of  life. 

Disappointed  in  this,  he  next  turned  his  attention  to 
Greece ; and  he  indulged  the  hope,  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  preach  the  gospdi  in  a land  which  could  not  fail  to 
be  endeared  to  him  by  many  classical  and  historical  recol- 
lections. There  is  a letter  extant,  written  at  this  time,  which 
would  be  interesting  if  in  no  other  light  than  as  a memorial 
of  the  youthful  Fenelon,  in  which  the  warmth  of  his  heart 
blends  with  the  vividness  of  his  imagination.  It  is  dated  at 
Sarlat,  and  was  probably  addressed  to  Bossuet  The  follow- 
ing is  a part  of  it. 

5.  “ Several  trifling  events  have  hitherto  prevented  my 
return  to  Paris ; but  I shall  at  length  set  out,  sir,  and  I shall 
almost  fly  thither.  But,  compared  with  this  journey,  I medi- 
tate a much  greater  one.  The  whole  of  Greece  opens  be- 
fore me,  and  the  Sultan  flies  in  terror ; — the  Peloponnesus 
breathes  again  in  liberty,  and  the  church  of  Corinth  shall 
flourish  once  more ; — the  voice  of  the  apostle  shall  be  heard 
there  again.  I seem  to  be  transported  among  those  enchant- 
ing places  and  those  inestimable  ruins,  where,  while  I collect 
the  most  curious  relics  of  antiquity,  I imbibe  also  its  spirit. 
I seek  for  the  Areopagus,  where  St.  Paul  declared  to  the 
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sages  of  the  world  the  unknown  God.  I kneel  down,  O 
happy  Patmos ! upon  thy  earth,  and  kiss  the  steps  of  the 
apostle ; and  I shall  almost  believe  that  the  heavens  are 
opening  on  my  sight.  Once  more,  after  a night  of  such  long 
darkness,  the  dayspring  dawns  in  Asia.  I behold  the  land 
which  has  been  sanctified  by  the  steps  of  Jesus,  and  crim- 
soned with  his  blood.  I see  it  delivered  from  its  profane- 
ness, and  clothed  anew  in  glory.  The  children  of  Abraham 
are  once  more  assembling  together  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  earth,  over  which  they  have  been  scattered,  to  ac- 
knowledge Christ  whom  they  pierced,  and  to  show  forth  the 
Lord’s  resurrection  to  the  end  of  time.” 

In  this  plan  also  he  was  disappointed.  It  was  not  the 
design  of  Providence  to  employ  him  either  in  Greece  or 
America.  There  was  work  for  him  in  France. 

6.  It  was  a part  of  the  system  of  Louis  Fourteenth  to 
establish  throughout  his  dominions. an  uniformity  of  religion  ; 
and  he  had  the  sagacity  to  see,  that,  in  carrying  out  this  diffi- 
cult plan,  he  needed  the  aid  of  distinguished  men.  As  a 
preliminary  step  to  his  ultimate  purposes,  Louis  had  re- 
voked the  edict  of  Nantes.  This  edict,  promulgated  in  1598 
by  Henry  Fourth,  embodied  principles  of  toleration,  which 
furnished  for  many  years  a considerable  degree  of  protection 
to  the  French  Protestants.  Intoxicated  with  power,  and 
ignorant  of  that  sacred  regard  which  man  owes  to  the  reli- 
gious rights  and  principles  of  his  fellow-man,  he  had  com- 
menced, previously  to  its  revocation,  a series  of  hostile  acts, 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  terms  and  principles  of  the 
edict  of  Henry.  The  sword  was  drawn  in  aid  of  the  church  ; 
blood  had  already  been  shed  in  some  places ; and  it  is  stated, 
that,  soon  after  the  revocation  of  the  protecting  edict,  no  less 
than  fifty  thousand  families,  holding  their  religion  more  pre- 
cious to  them  than  worldly  prosperity,  left  France.* 

* Bausset's  Life  of  Fenelon,  vol.  i.  p.  18. 
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7.  So  desiroQS  was  the  French  monarch  of  nuking  iho 

Boman  Catholic  religion  the  exclusive  religion  of  his  king- 
dom, that  he  united  together  diderent  and  discordant  systems 
of  proselytism,  and  added  the  milder  methods  of  persuasion 
to  the  argument  of  the  sword.  There  were  men  among  the 
Protestants  who  could  never  be  terrified,  but  might  possibly 
be  convinced.  And  knowing  the  teiiacitj  of  their  opinions, 
if  not  the  actual  strength  of  their  theological  position,  he  was 
desirous  ofeending  religipu^  teachers  among  then%who  were 
distinguished  for  their  ability,  mildness,  and  prudence.  It 
was  under  these  circumstances  and  with  these  views,  that  he 
cast  his  eye  upon  the  Abbd  deFenekm.  JC 

8.  The  young  Abbd  waited  upon  the  king.  He  received 
from  the  monarch’s  lips  the  commission  which  indicated  the 
field  and  the  nature  of  his  labors.  The  labor  assigned  him 
was  the  difi^ult  one  of  showing  to  the  Protestants,  whose 
property  had  been  pillaged,  whose  families  bad  been  scat- 
tered, and  whose  blood  had  bean  shed  like  water,  the  truth 
and  excellencies  of  the  religion  of  their  persecutors.  Fene* 
Ion,  who  understood  the  imperious  dispesitioii  of  Louis,  and 
at  the  same  time  felt  an  instinctive  aversion  to  the  violent 
course  he  was  pursuing,  saw  the  difficulty  of  bis  position* 
He  consented,  however,  to  undertake  this  trying  and  almost 
hopeless  embassy  on  one  condition  only  $ a condition  which 
shows  the  benevolence  of  bis  character  and  the  soundness 
of  his  judgment  at  this  early  period  of  his  life ; — namely, 
that  the  armed  force  shotdd  he  removed  from  the  province  to 
which  he  shotdd  he  tent  at  a mistionaryj  emd  that  military 
coercion  should  cease, 

9.  It  was  in  the  distant  province  of  Poitou,  which  Louis 
had  assigned  him  as  tha  field  of  his  missionary  labors,  that 
F enelon  first  heard  of  i^adame  Guyon.  By  means  which  are 
now  not  known  to  us,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  remark- 
able story  of  her  missionary  labors,  of  her  writings  on  reli- 

TOL.  II.  8 
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gion  and  religious  experience,  and  of  the  high  and  some- 
what peculiar  character  of  her  piety.  Nor  did  it  escape  his 
notice,  that,  even  in  this  remote  province,  her  enemies  had 
scattered  abroad  their  misrepresentations.  His  desire  to 
know  something  more  of  a woman,  whose  great  mental 
power  and  laborious  piety  had  made  her  one  of  the  religious 
reformers  of  her  age,  had  not  ceased,  when,  after  nearly  % 
three  years*  residence,  he  had  completed  the  labors  of 
mission  in  Poitou ; a mis^n  in  which  he  eminently  seciM^ 
the  respect  and  affection  of  those  from  whom  he  differed  m 
opinion. 

On  his  return,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1688,  he 
passed  through  the  city  of  Montargis,  which  was  the  early 
scene  of  Madame  Guyon’s  life.  Thinking  it  proper  to  learn 
all  that  he  Conveniently  could  of  lier  character,  before  he 
formed  that  more  intimate  acquaintance  which  he  evidently 
designed  to  establish  after  bis  return  to  Paris,  he  made  at 
Montargis  all  those  inquiries  which  seemed  to  be  necessary. 
“ Questioning  several  persons  respecting  her,’*  says  M.  de 
Bausset,  “ persons  who  had  witnessed  her  conduct  during^ 
her  early  years,  and  while  she  was  married,  he  was  inter- 
ested by  the  unanimous  testimonies  which  he  heard  of  her 
piety  and  goodness.” 

10.  When  he  arrived  at  Paris,  he  learned  more  distinctly 
the  facts,  which  had  reached  him  in  the  distant  field  of  his 
missionary  labors.  He  learned  also,  that  the  woman,  whom 
something  in  his  heart  told  him  that  he  ought  not  only  to 
see,  but  to  learn  from  her  own  lips  the  principles  on  which 
she  had  made  so  great  religious  progress,  was  in  disgrace 
with  the  monarch,  who  h$id  placed  him  in  the  important 
mission  of  Poitou,  and  who  contemplated  placing  him  in  still 
more  responsible  situations.  It  is  true,  that,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  he  had  released  her  from 
prison ; but  he  neither  then,  nor  ever  afterwards,  expressed 
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an j thing  bat  distru&t  of  her  opinions,  and  either  indifference 
or  arerskm  to  her  person*  Had  Fenelon,  knowing  as  he  did 
the  j^ous  and  imperious  tendencies  of  the  mind  of  Louis, 
eonsulted  merely  worldly  interest,  he  would  have  avoided 
iier.  Bat,  following  the  suggestions  of  his  own  benevolent 
heart,  and  of  that  silent  voice  which  God  utters  in  the  souls 
of  those  who  love  him,  he  otherwise. 

11*  Fenelon  met  Madame- Oayon,  for  the  first  time,  at 
the  hoose  of  the  Duchess  of  Ouuroafe  the  country  resi- 
dence of  this  lady,  who  had  a retired  establishment  at  the 
village  of  Beine,  situated  a few  miles  beyond  YersaiUes,  in 
the  direction  of  and  beyond  St#Cyr,  Madame  Gkiyon  made 
frequent  visits.  She  had  long  been  acquainted  with  the 
duchess*  It  was  a nephew  of  this  lady,  to  whom  Mademoi- 
selle Guyon  was  afterwards  married. 

It  would  somewhat  save  appearances,  therefore,  if  Fenelon 
could  meet  her  here.  And,  accordii^ly,  their  meeting  at 
this  place  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  a private  arrange- 
ment, which  was  brought  about  by  the  aid  of  their  common 
firiends.  They  were  already  mutnally  acquainted  by  repu- 
tation ; and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  it  was  mu- 
tually pleasing  to  them  to  form  a personal  acquaintance. 
But  it  is  .very  clear,  I think,  that  the  leading  motive  was 
Sk  piif^  religious  one.  They  conversed  together  at  much 
length,  not  on  worldly  subjects,  for  that  was  foreign  to 
their  feelings ; not  on  the  external  arrangements  and  progress 
of  the  church,  for  that  was  a subject  which  had  been  familiar 
to  them  from  childhood ; but  on  a subject  vastly  more  important 
than  either,  that  of  inward  religion.  The  immense  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  the  correspondence  between  the  doctrines 
of  a transforming  and  sanctifying  spirituality  and  the  deeply 
felt  needs  of  his  own  soul,  the  presence  and  fervid  eloquence 
of  a woman,  whose  rank,  beauty,  and  afflictions  could  not 
fail  to  excite  an  interest  exceeded  only  by  that  of  her 
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evangelical  simplicity  and  sanctity,  made  a deep  impression 
on  the  mind  of  Fenelon,  which  remained  with  him  ever  after. 

After  spending  a part  of  the  day  in  this  manner,  they  both 
returned  to  Paris  in  the  same  carriage,  accompanied  only  by 
a young  female  attendant,  whom  Madame  Guyon  kept  with 
her ; which  gave  them  still  farther  opportunity  to  prosecute 
this  interesting  conversation,  and  to  explain  more  particu- 
larly her  views  of  religious  experience  and  growth.  This 
was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1688  ; at  which  time  she 
resided  at  the  house  of  Madame  de  Miramion.  “ From  that 
time,”  says  the  author  from  whom  I derive  these  statements, 
“ they  were  intimate  friends.”  * 

12.  If  it  was  this  interview  to  which  Madame  Guyon 
refers  in  her  Autobiography,  it  would  seem,  that  they  saw 
each  other  the  next  day.  This  second  interview  took  place, 
as  I suppose,  at  the  house  of  a mutual  friend,  the  Duchess 
of  Bethune.  “ Some  days  after  my  release  from  prison,” 
she  says,  “ having  heard  of  the  Abbe  de  Fenelon,  my  mind 
was  taken  up  with  him  with  much  force  and  sweetness.  It 
seemed  to  me,  that  the  Lord  would  make  me  an  instrument 
of  spiritual  good  to  him ; and  that,  in  the  experience  of  a 
common  spiritual  advancement,  he  would  unite  us  together 
in  a very  intimate  manner.  I had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
him  the  next  day.  [This  was  her  first  interview  at  the 
house  of  the  Duchess  of  Charost.]  I inwardly  felt,  however, 
that  this  interview,  without  failing  to  increase  his  interest  in 
the  subject  of  the  Interior  Life,  did  not  fully  satisfy  him. 
And  I,  on  my  part,  experienced  something  which  made  me 
desire  to  pour  out  my  heart  more  fully  into  his.  But  there 


* “ Relation  de  rOrigine,  du  Progr^s,  et  de  la  Condemnation  du  Quiet- 
isme  repandu  en  France,  avec  plusieurs  Anecdotes  curieuses,”  — a work 
ascribed  to  Monsieur  Phclipeaux,  a Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  a par- 
ticular friend  of  Bossuet. 
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was  not  as  yet  an  entire  correspondence  in  oar  views  and 
experience,  which  made  me  suffer  much  on  his  account. 

13.  ^ It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  next  day  that  I saw  him 
again,  [at  the  house  of  the  Duchess  of  Bethune.]  My  soul 
desired  that  he  might  be  all  that  the  Lord  would  have  him 
te'be.  * We  remained  together  for  some  time  in  Silent  prayer; 
and  not  without  a spiritual  blessing.  The  obscurity  which 
had  hitherto  vested  upon  his  spiritual  views  and  exercises 
began  to  disappear ; but  still  he  Has  not  yet  such  as  1 de- 
sired him  to  be.  During  eight  whole  days  he  rested  as  m « 
burden  on  my  spirit  During  that  time  my  soul  suffered  and  " 
wrestled  for  him  ; and  then,  the  agony  of  my  spirit  pass^HI 
away,  I found  inward  rest  Since  that  time,  looking  open 
him  as  one  wholly  given  to  the  Lord,  I have  felt  myself 
united  to  him  without  any  obstacle.  And  our  union  of  spirit 
with  «ach  other  has  increased  ever  since,  after  a manner 
pure  and  ineffable.  My  soul  has  seemed  to  be  united  to 
his  in  the  bond  of  divine  love,  as  was  that  of  Jonathan  to 
David.  -The  Lord  has  given  me  a view  of  the  great  designs 
he  has  upon  this  person,  and  how  dear  he  is  to  him.” 

14.  During  the  interviews  between  Madame  Guyon  and 
Fenelon  which  have  been  mentioned,  some  reference  seems 
to  have  been  made  to  her  writings.  The  Short  Method  of 
Pngrer,  and  the  work  entitled  the  Torrents,  had  already 
been  published.  She  had  other  writings  in  manuscript,  and 
was  desirous  that  Fenebn  should  see  them.  This  explains, 
in  part,  what  is  said  in  the  iblbwing  letter,  which  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  that  passed  between  them. 

‘‘Paris,  November,  1688. 

“ To  the  Abb4  de  Fenelon. 

“ I take  the  liberty  to  send  you  some  of  my  writings. 
It  is  my  desire  that  you  should  act  the  part  of  a censor  in 
regard  to  them.  Mark  with  your  dis^proval  every  thing 

VOL.  II.  8 * 
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in  them,  which  comes  from  the  imperfections  of  the  creature 
rather  than  from  the  Spirit  of  God.  I have  other  writings, 
which,  if  I did  not  fear  to  fatigue  you,  it  would  please  me 
much  to  bring  under  your  notice,  to  be  preserved  or  to  be 
destroyed  as  you  might  think  them  worthy  of  preservation 
or  otherwise.  If  I should  learn  that  you  do  not  consider 
those  which  are  now  sent  as  unworthy  of  your  attention,  I 
may  send  the  others  at  some  future  time.  As  I send  them 
in  the  spirit  of  submission  to  your  theological  and  critical 
judgment,  and  with  entirfe  sincerity,  I count  upmi  it  that 
you  will  spare  nothing  which  ought  not  to  be  spared. 
When  you  shall  have  read  the  sheets  which  I have  sent 
to  you,  you  will  do  me  a favor  by  retu^ng  them  with  your 
corrections. 

“ Permit  me  to  expect  that  you  with  me  with- 

out ceremony.  Have  no  regard  to  me,  separate  from  what 
is  due  to  truth  and  to  God’s  glory.  God  has  given  me  great 
confidence  in  you ; but  he  does  not  allow  me  to  cause  you 
trouble.  And  you  will  tell  me  frankly  when  I ilo  so.  I am 
ready  to  keep  up  some  correspondence  with  you.  If  God 
inspires  you  with  different  views,  let  me  know  without  hesi- 
tation. I readily  submit  myself  to  you.  I have  already 
followed  your  advice  in  the  matter  of  confession. 

“And  now  I will  turn  to  another  subject.  For  seven 
days  past,  I have  been  in  a state  of  continual  prayer  for  you* 
I call  it  prayer,  although  the  state  of  mind  has  been  some- 
what peculiar.  I have  desire^  nothing  in  particular ; have 
asked  nothing  in  particular.  But  my  soul,  presenting  con- 
tinually its  object  before  God,  that  God’s  will  might  be 
accomplished  and  God’s  glory  might  be  manifested  in  it,  has 
been  like  a lamp  that  burns  without  ceasing.  Such  was  the 
prayer  of  Jesus  ChrisU  Such  is  the  prayer  of  the  Seven 
Spirits  who  stand  before  Gk)d’s  throne,  and  who  are  well 
compared  to  seven  lamps  that  bum  night  and  day.  It  seems 
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to  me,  that  the  designs  of  mercy,  which  God  has  upon  70a, 
are  not  yet  accomplished.  Tour  soul  is  not  yet  brought 
into  full  harmony  with  God,  and  therefore  I suffer.  My 
suffering  is  great.  My  prayer  is  not  yet  heard. 

“ The  prayer  which  I offer  for  you  is  not  the  work  of  the 
creature.  It  is  not  a prayer  self-made,  formal,  and  outward. 
It  is  the  Toice  of  the  Holy  Ghost  uttering  itself  in  the  soul, 
an  inward  burden  which  man  cannot  prevent  nor  control. 
The  Holy  Ghost  prays  with  effect.  When  this  inward  voice 
ceases,  it  is  a sign,  that  the  grace  which  has  been  suppli- 
cated is  sent  down.  I have  been  in  this  state  of  mind  be- 
fore for  other  souls,  but  never  with  such  struggle  of  spirit, 
and  never  for  so  long  a time.  God’s  designs  will  be  accom- 
plished upon  you.  ^Rpeak  with  confidence ; but  I think  it 
cannot  be  otheryl|||pr*  Yon  may  delay  the  result  by  resist- 
ance ; but  you  cannot  hinder  it  Opposition  to  Gkxl,  who 
comes  to  reclaim  the  full  dominion  of  the  heart,  can  have 
no  other  effect  than  to  increase  and  prolong  the  inward  suf- 
fering. Pardon  the  Christian  plainness  with  which  I ex- 
press  myself.  „ j ^ ^ Mothe  Goton.” 

15.  Some  of  the  letters  which  passed  between  them,  perhaps 
for  particular  reasons,  are  without  either  direction  or  signa- 
ture. This  is  sometimes  the  case  with  other  letters.  Mad- 
ame Guyon  was  so  situated,  that  a degree  of  care,  and  even 
of  concealment,  in  her  intercourse  with  others,  was  some- 
times necessary.  We  have  thought  it  proper,  in  a few 
instances,  to  supply  such  omissiohs  as  are  now  referred  to, 
when  the  manner  of  doing  it  was  very  obvious,  either  from 
the  letter  or  in  some  other  way. 

1 6.  There  are  some  expressions  in  this  letter,  and  others 
similar  in  other  places,  which  it  may  be  proper  to  explain. 
Directed  by  that  inward  light  which  is  appropriate  to  the 
holy  mind,  she  had  offered  up  her  prayers  for  Fenelon, 
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during  seven  days  in  succession,  wilh  that  suffering  and 
struggle  of  spirit  with  which  she  had  prayed  for  others,  and 
perhaps  still  more  earnestly.  But  the  expressions  which 
she  uses  in  relation  to  these  mental  exercises  are  worthy  of 

notice.  She  'presented  him  before  God, 

And  this  leads  me  to  say,  in  explanation  of  these  and 
other  expressions  which  she  employs,  that  the  prayer  of  the 
truly  subdued  and  sanctified  soul  may  be  regarded  as  in 
some  respects  different  from  that  of  others.  It  is  not  always 
distinctly  petitionary  in  form ; still  less  is  it  what  may  be 
termed  argumentative.  In  other  words,  it  does  not,  as  it 
were,  assail  God  with  a multitude  of  consecutive  reasons, 
as  if  he  were  ignorant  of  the  case,  or  were  hard  to  be  per- 
suaded; but,  in  the  exercise  of  a faith  which  can  never 
distrust  either  God's  wisdom  or  goodness,  it  simply  presents 
the  object  before  him,  that  he  may  be  glorified  in  it ; accom- 
panied, in  a greater  or  less  degree,  with  a burden  or  moan- 
ing of  the  spirit,  which  is  sometimes  very  intense.  This 
inward  sorrow  of  spirit,  of  which  God  himself  is  the  author, 
involving  as  it  does  a strong  desire  for  the  good  of  the  object 
which  occasions  it,  always  purified  and  ennobled  also  by  a 
deep  and  entire  submission,  is  a prayer  which  is  peculiarly 
acceptable  and  efficacious  with  God.  It  is  the  kind  of 
prayer,  as  it  seems  to  me,  which  is  described  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  Romans,  twenty-sixth  verse.  “ Likewise  the 
Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmities ; for  we  know  not  what 
we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought ; but  the  Spirit  itself  maketh 
intercession  for  us  with  groanings  which  cannot  he  utteredJ* 
17.  It  was  thus  that  a correspondence  commenced,  which 
continued  a number  of  years.  They  had  opportunities  of 
seeing  each  other  both  at  Paris  and  Versailles.  But  still  it 
was  not  convenient,  and  perhaps  was  not  proper,  that  they 
should  see  each  other  very  often.  But  the  deep  interest  felt 
by  Madame  Guyon  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  many  questions 
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which  Fenelon  found  it  necessary  to  propose  to  her  higher 
experience  on  the  other,  rendered  it  necessary  that  they 
should  correspond  with  each  other.  The  very  next  day  she 
wrote  another  letter  as  follows : — 


“ Paris,  November,  1688. 

“ To  the  Abb4  de  Fenelon. 

“ I did  myself  the  pleasure  to  write  to  you  yesterday  morn- 
ing. I mentioned  the  interest  which  my  soul  felt  for  yours. 
That  interest  still  continues.  So  deeply  absoihing  has  been 
the  application  of  my  soul  to  God  on  your  account,  that  I 
have  slept  but  little  during  the  past  night  And  at  this  mo- 
ment I can  give  an  idea  of  my  state  only  by  saying,  that  my 
spirit,  in  the  interest  which  it  feels  for  your  entire  renova- 
tion, bums  and  consumes  itself  within  me. 

I have  an  inward  conviction,  that  the  obstacle,  which 
has  hitherto  separated  you  from  God,  is  diminishing  and 
passing  away.  Certain  it  is,  that  my  soul  begins  to  feel  a 
spiritual  likeness  and  union  with  yours,  which  it  has  not  pre- 
viously felt.  God  appears  to  be  making  me  a medium  of 
communicating  good  to  yourself,  and  to  be  imparting  to  my 
soul,  graces,  which  are  ultimately  destined  to  reach  and  to 
bless  yours.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  say,  however,  that, 
while  he  is  blessing  and  raising  you  in  one  direction,  he 
seems  to  be  doin^  that  which  may  be  the  means  of  profita- 
ble humiliation  in  another,  by  making  a woman,  and  one 
so  unworthy  as  myself,  the  channel  of  communicating  his 
favors.  But  I too  must  be  willing  to  be  where  God  has 
placed  me,  and  not  refuse  to  be  an  imtrumerU  in  his  hands. 
He  assigns  me  my  work.  And  my  work  is  to  be  an  instru- 
ment. And  it  is  because  I am  an  instrument,  which  he 
employs  as  he  pleases,  that  he  will  not  let  me  go.  Never- 
theless, he  makes  me  happy  in  being  his  prisoner.  He  bolds 
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me  incessantly,  and  still  more  strongly  than  ever,  in  his 
presence.  And  my  business  there  is  to  present  you  before 
him,  that  his  will  may  be  accomplhdied  in  you.  And  I can- 
not doubt,  that  the  will  of  God  is  showing  itself  in  mercy, 
and  that  you  are  entering  into  union  with  him,  because  I 
find,  that  my  own  soul,  which  has  already  experienced  this 
union,  is  entering  into  union  with  you  through  him  ; and  in 
such  a manner  as  no  one  can  well  explain,  who  has  not  had 
the  experience  of  it. 

“I  have  strong  confidence  in  the  opinions  which,  from 
time  to  time,  I express  to  you.  These  opinions,  as  I cannot 
doubt,  are  formed  under  the  inward  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ; but  still  they  have  all  the  appearance  of  being  pure- 
ly natural  operations  of  the  human  mind.  What  I mean  to 
say,  is,  that  my  mind  does  not  form  its  conclusions  by  the 
extraordinary  methods  of  dreams,  inward  voices,  and  spir- 
itual lights  of  such  a nature  that  they  are  not  reconcilable 
with  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  mind.  Such  sources  of 
development  and  knowledge,  speaking  in  no  unfavorable 
terms,  and  allowing  all  that  belongs  to  them,  are  liable  to  be 
misunderstood,  and  to  lead  persons  astray.  My  mind,  divest- 
ed, at  length,  of  that  selfishness  which  once  influenced  it,  and 
existing,  as  I think,  in  simplicity  and  purity,  is  in  that  posi- 
tion which  is  most  certain  to  receive  the  secret  inspirations 
of  an  inward  divine  guidance,  without  those  doubtful  aids 
which  have  been  referred  to,  and  which  belong  to  a lower 
degree  of  religious  experience.  So  easy,  so  natural,  so 
prompt,  are  the  decisions  of  the  sanctified  soul  on  all  moral 
and  religious  subjects,  that  it  seems  to  reach  its  conclusions 
intuitively.  And  if  such  a person  is  asked  for  the  reason  of 
the  opinion  which  he  gives,  it  is  not  always  easy  for  him  to 
analyze  his  mental  operations,  and  to  give  it.  At  the  same 
time,  he  retains  great  confidence  in  the  opinion  itself,  as 
being  the  true  voice  of  God  in  the  soul,  although  it  may  not 
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be  an  audihU  one.  And  I hare  found  that  God^  in  a very 
remarkable  manner,  bears  witness  te  and  verifies  the  con- 
clusions which  he  thus  forms  in  holj  souls. 

I would  not  have  any  one  infer  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  I suppose  souls  which  have  passed  through  the  death 
of  nature  are  infallible.  There  are  various  inquiries,  (those, 
for  instance,  of  a purely  natural  or  scientific  character,)  in 
which  they  are  liable  to  err  as  well  as  others.  But  it  is  still 
true,  that  Grod  teacheaiboly  souls.  And  we  may  reasonably 
and  confidently  expect,  that  he  will  not  permit  those  who 
are  in  renovation  and  true  simplicity  of  spirit  to  fall  into 
errors  on  moral  and  religious  subjects,  whj^  will  be  to 
themselves  spiritually  hurtful. 

“ I express  myself  fully  and  freely  to  you ; but  I do  not 
to  everybody.  There  are  some  persons  who  are  not  in  a 
state  which  corresponds  with  mine ; and  therefore  there  are 
some  things  1 might  say,  which  they  would  not  be  in  a situa- 
tion to  understand.  Your  situation  is  different  Looking 
im  God  for  guidance,  I have  no  doubt  that  he  will  give  me 
it  will  be  proper  and  necessary  to  say  to  you. 
Perhii^  even  in  your  case,  compig:atively  favorable  as  it  is, 
there  may  be  a difficulty  in  fully  understanding  mfery  thing 
at  present  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  request,  that  you  will 
.niB^ber  the  suggestions  I make,  in  the  full  confidence  that 
' you  will  appreciate  their  application  and  their  truth  at  some 
' future  time.  You  will  see  things,  I have  no  doubt,  taking 
jdace  in  their  appointed  time  and  order ; and  you  will  see  it 
in  such  a manner  as  to  furnish  to  you  an  evidence,  that  God 
j-  Is  making  use  of  one  so  small  and  so  unworthy  as  myself,  as 
a means  of  communicating  his  mercy  and  of  accomplishing 
his  designs  upon  you. 

“ This  instrumentality,  which  may  be  applied  to  some 
extent  when  we  are  at  a distance  from  each  other,  cannot 
fail  to  be  beneficial,  provided  there  is  a proper  correspond 
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*dence  on  your  pari.  Do  not  be  demved.  Do  not  i^egard 
this  bumble  instrumentalitj  a useless  thing..  It  is  certainly 
no  unreasonable  thing  that  Ckni  requires  of  you  a humble,  ' 
teachable  spirit,  as  one  of  those  forms  of  experience  which 
are  involved  in  your  ttitire  loss  and  union  in  him.  Be  so 
humble  and  childlike  as  to  subthit  to  the  dishonor,  if  such  it 
may  be  called,  of  receiving  blessings  from  God  through  one 
so  poor  and  unworthy  as  myself ; Imd  thus,  the  grace  which  . 
God  has  imparted  to  my  own  heArt  Ijlowing  instrumentally 
into  yours,  and  producing  a similarity  of  dispositions,  our 
souls  shall  become  like  two  rivers,  mingling  in  one  chan- 
nel, and  flow^n^  oi^  together  to  the  Qcean.  Receive,  then, 
the  prayer  ^*^18  poor  hear^  since  Grod  wills  it  to  be 
so.  The  ^dtf  of  nature,  in  one  in  your  situation,  Will  cry 
out  against  it ; but  remember  that  the  grace  of  God  is 
magnified  through  the  weakness  of  the  instrumentality  *116 
employs.  Accept  this  method  in  ontire  contentment  and 
abandonment  of  spirit,  (as  I have  no  doubt  that  you  will,) 
simply  became  God  wiJh  it.  And  be  entirely  assured,  that 
God  will  bless  his  own  instrumentality,  in  granting  every 
filing  which  will  be  necessary  to  you. 

“ I close  by  repeating  the  deep  sjrmpathy  and  con^spon- 
dence  of  spirit,  which  I have  with  you. 

‘‘  JtfANNE  Marie  B.  de  la  Mothe  Guton.*’ 
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Religious  state  of  Fenehru  entire  consecration  to  Ood,  Per^ 
plexities  connected  with  his  inward  experience.  His  cofrresponr 
dence  with  Madame  Guyon.  Interesting  letter  written  by  him  in 
answer  to  one  received  from  her.  On  the  various  and  successive 
steps  of  inward  crucifition.  Of  unfavorcUXe  and  selfish  habits 
of  the  wiUj  and  of  the  necessity  of  correcting  thenk  Of  the  prinr 
ciple  of  faith  in  its  reladon  to  reason. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  personal  history  of 
Fenelon,  know  how  fully  he  combined  greatness  of  intellect 
with  humility  and  benevolence  of  temper ; so  that  it  was  not 
difficult  for  him  to*  associate  with  others,  or  even  to  receive 
instruction  in  those  particulars  in  which  his  own  experience 
was  defective.  And  accordingly  he  did  not  hesitate,  in  his 
personal  intercourse  with  Madame  Guyoit,  and  in  his  written 
correspondence,  to  state  frankly  those  points  in  which  he 
needed  advice.  He  was  already  a religions  man  ; reli- 
gious in  a high  sense ; but  still  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was 
not  all  that  he  ought  to  be,  and  not  all  that  with  divine 
aid  he  could  be.  He  panted  for  higher  advancements.  He 
could  not  rest,  until,  in  the  possession  of  victory  over  the 
natural  evils  of  the  heart,  he  bad  become  one  with  Gk)d  in 
freedom  from  selBshness,  and  in  purity  and  perfectness  of 
love. 

2.  The  first  struggle  of  his  mind  seemed  to  turn  upon  the 
point,  whether  he  should  make  to  God  that  entire  and  abso- 
lute consecration  of  himself  in  all  things,  without  which  it  is 
voE.  n.  ? 
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impossible  that  those  higher  results  should  be  realized,  to 
which  bis  mind  was  now  directed.  In  a mitigated  sense  he 
had  already  done  it ; but  there  was  something  more : it  must 
now  be  formal,  dedsive,  entire,  and  for  ever.  The  strug^e 
is  generally  as  -severe  at  this  point  as  at  any ; but  when  this 
is  surmounted,  every  thing  else  will  infallibly  follow  in  its 
own  time  and  place.  We  do  not  Hiean  to  say,  that  every 
thing,  or  that  any  thing,  will  come  in  precise  conformity  to 
our  anticipations  of  it ; but  it  will  come  just  as  God  would 
have  it  come. 

3.  Having  taken  this  first  and  great  step,  having  laid 
himself  upon  the  ^tar  of  sacrifice,  he  awaited  the  dealings 
of  God  with  submission,  but  not  without  some  degree  of  per- 
plexity. The  wd,y  was  new ; and  it  baffled  ip  his  case,  a9  it 
generally  does  in  others,  all  the  conjectures  of  merely  human 
wisdom.  The  matter  of  foi^veness  through  Jesus  Chaist,  as  ^ 
our  Saviour  from  the  penalty  of  the  violated  law,  was  ^easily 
understood ; but  that  of  holy  living,  that  of  being  kept  mo- 
ment by  moment,  in  distinction  irom  Tor^veness  in  the  first 
instance,  presented  itself  as  a problem  attended  with  differ- 
ent incidents,  and.  perhaps  involving  new  principles.  It  waff 
under  these  circumstanees,  and  in  this  state  of  mind,  that 
he  thought  it  entirely  proper  to  avail  himself  of  Madame 
Guyon’s  higher  experience  and  in\Yard  wisdom.  For  two 
years  they  kept  up  a frequent  intercourse  by  letter,  — a 
correspondence  in  which  it  is  easy  to  see  her  untiring 
patience  and  her  deep  religious  insight.  It  was  hard  ^or 
him  at  first  to  understand,  and  to  realize  in  practice,  the 
great  lesson  of  living  by  iailh  alone.  Even  at  the  end  of 
some  six  or  eight  months  after  their  correspondence  com- 
menced, he  had  questions  to  propose,  and  difficulties  whi^ 
required  to  be  resolved. 

4.  It  was  in  this  state  of  things,  that  she  wrote  to  him  a 
long  letter,  in  which  she  gives  a general  view  of  the  process, 
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in  which  th«  sonl,  that  is  entirely  oonseerated  to  God,  an- 
dergoes  the  suocestiTe  steps  of  inward  cmcifixion  and  of 
progressive  conformity,  until  it  realizes  the  highest  results. 
She  took  great  pains  with  it.  The  communication  now 
referred  to  does  not  now  i^pear  in  her  works  in  the  form  of 
a letter,  but  is  usually  printed  as  a separate  treatise.  It  is 
entitled,  A eonaise  View  ef  the  SouTe  Betum  to  Gody  and 
of  iU  Reunion  with  him.* 

To  this  long  paper,  which  shows,  not  only  hat  ability,  but 
her  wMlingness  to  labor  for  the  good  of  others,  we  find  a 
well-digested  answer,  written  at  some  length,  from  Feoekm ; 
of  which  the  feUewing  is  a summary : — 

[Paris,]  “Aug.  11,  1689. 

“ To  Madame  de  la  Mothe  Guyon. 

“ I think,  M^ame,  that  I understand,  in  general,  the 
statements  in  the  last  paper  which  you  had  the  kindness  to 
send  to  me ; in  which  you  describe  the  various  experiences 
which  characterize  the  soul's  return  to  God  by  means  of 
simple  or  pure  feith.  I will  endeavor,  however,  to  recapitu- 
late some  of  your  views,  as  they  present  themselves  to  me, 
in  order  that  I nuyr  learn  from  you,  whether  I correctly 
understand  them. 

“ I.  The  first  step  which  is  taken  (at  least  such  would  be 
the  natural  order)  by  the  soul  that  has  formally  and  perma- 
nently given  itself  to  God,  would  be  to  bring  what  may  be 
called  its  external  powers,  that  is  to  say,  its  natural  appe- 
tites and  propensities,  under  subjection.  It  is  not  possible 
for  the  consecrated  soul  to  avoid  doing  this.  This  would 
naturally  be  the  first  strife,  the  first  place  and  occasion  of 

* In  French,  the  only  language  as  I suppose  in  which  it  has  been 
publidied.  it  is  entitled,  Petit  Ahr€g€de  la  Voie  et  dela  Rgynion  de  VAme 
h.  Dieu. 
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strug^,  in  that  series  of  inward  and  outward  contests  which 
is  destined  ultimately  to  bring  the  whole  man  into  subjection. 
The  religious  state  of  the  soul  at  such  times  is  characterized 
by  that  simplicity  which  shows  its  sincerity,  and  that  it  is 
sustained  by  faith.  So  that,  in  the  contest  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  the  soul  does  not  act  of  itself  alone,  but  follows 
and  cooperates,  with  all  its  power,  with  that  grace  which  is 
given  it.  It  gains  the  victory  through  faith. 

n.  The  second  step,  in  the  process  of  actually  realizing 
in  inward  experience  what  is  prospectively  and  virtually 
involved  in  the  act  of  entire  consecration  to  God,  is  to  cease 
to  rest  on  the  pleasures  of  inward  sensibility.  The  struggle 
here  is,  in  general,  more  severe  and  prolonged  than  in  the 
first  contest  It  is  hard  for  us  to  die  to  these  inward  tastes 
and  relishes,  which  make  us  feel  so  happy,  and  which  God 
usually  permits  us  to  enjoy  and  to  rest  upon  in  our  first 
experience.  When  we  lose  our  inward  happiness,  that  is  to 
say,  that  inward  buoyancy  and  exhilaration  of  spirit  which 
depends  upon  numerous  circumstances,  we  are  very  apt  to 
think  that  we  lose  God ; not  considering  that  the  moral  life 
of  the  soul  does  not  consist  in  pleasure,  but  in  union  with 
God’s  will,  whatever  that  may  be.  The  victory  here  also  is 
by  faith;  acting,  however,  in  a little  different  way.-^^ 

“ III.  Having  gained  the  victory  over  all  undue  and  inor- 
dinate action  of  the  physical  nature,  and  being  crucified  also 
to  those  forms  of  inward  support  wMIch  depend  merely  upon 
pleasurable  emotions,  another  step  in  the  process  is  that  of 
entire  crucifixion  to  any  reliance  upon  our  virtues,  either  out- 
ward or  inward.  The  habits  of  the  life  of  self  have  become 
so  strong,  that  there  is  hardly  any  thing,  in  which  we  do  not 
take  a degree  of  complacency.  Having  gained  the  victory 
over  its  senses,  and  become  temperate  in'  all  things,  and 
having  gained  so  much  strength,  that  it  can  live  by  faith, 
independently  of  the  support  of  inward  pleasurable  excite- 
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ments,  the  soul  begins  to  take  a degree  of  sadsfaction,  which 
is  secretly  a selfish  one,  in  its  virtnes,  in  its  truth,  its  tem- 
perance, its  faith,  its  benevolence,  and  to  rest  in  them  as  if 
they  were  its  oim,  and  as  if  they  gave  it  a claim  of  accept- 
ance on  the  ground  of  its  merit.  This  is  a state  of  things 
inconsistent  with  entire  acceptance  with  God,  and  is  wrong. 
It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  in  the  process  of  inward 
crucifixion,  that  we  should  die  to  our  virtues.  It  is  not 
meant,  however,  as  every  one  will  readily  understand,  that 
w'e  are  to  be  dead  to  the  practice  of  them.  That  would  be 
a great  error ; but  w^e  are  to  be  dead  to  them  as  self- 
originated  virtues,  as  our  own  virtues.  We  are  to  be  dead 
to  them,  considered  as  coming  from  ourselves  ; and  alive  to 
them  only  as  the  gifts  and  the  power  of  God.  We  are  to 
have  no  perception  or  life  to  them,  in  the  sense  of  taking  a 
secret  satisfaction  in  them ; and  are  lo  take  satisfacdon  in 
the  Giver  of  them  only. 

^^IV.  A fourth  step  in  this  process  is  this.  It  consists  in 
a cessation  or  death  to  that  repugnance  which  men  naturally 
feel  to  those  dealings  of  God  which  are  involved  in  the 
process  of  inward  crucifixion.  We  must  die  to  our  aver- 
sions, as  well  as  to  our  desires.  The  blows  which  God 
sends  upon  us,  when  we  are  renovated  in  this  respect,  are 
received  without  those  feelings  of  opposition  which  once 
existed,  and  existed  oflendmes  with  great  power.  The 
soul,  when  it  has  arrived  at  this  state,  resists  nothing ; it  is 
offended  at  nothing.  So  clear  is  its  percepdon  of  God's 
presence  in  every  thing;  so  strong  is  its  faith,  that  those 
apparently  adverse  dealings,  which  were  once  exceedingly 
trying,  are  now  received,  not  merely  with  acquiescence,  but 
with  cheerfulness.  It  kisses  the  hand  that  smites  it 

“ V.  When  we  have  proceeded  so  far,  we  may  say  with  a 
good  deal  of  reason,  that  the  natural  man  is  dead.  And 
then  comes,  as  a fifth  step  in  this  process,  the  new  life  ; 

VOL.  n.  9* 
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not  merely  the  beginning  of  a new  life,  but  a new  life  in  the 
higher  sense  of  the  terms,  the  resurrection  of  the  Ufe  of  lave. 
All  those  gifts  which  the  soul  before  sought  in  its  own 
strength,  and  which  it  perverted  and  rendered  pmsonoos 
and  destructive  to  itself,  by  thus  seeking  them  out  of  GUxl, 
are  now  richly  and  fully  relumed  to  it,  by  the  great  Giver 
of  all  things.  It  is  not  the  design  or  plan  of  God  (his  na- 
ture will  not  allow  of  any  such  design  or  plan)  to  deprive 
his  creatures  of  happiness,  but  only  to  pour  the  cup  of  bitter- 
ness into  all  that  happiness,  and  to  smite  all  that  joy  and 
prosperity  which  the  creature  has  in  any  thing  out  of  him- 
self  There  is  a moral  law  of  happiness,  which  is  as  un- 
changeable as  the  unchangeableness  of  moral  piinciples. 
He  smites  the  false  happiness,  or  happiness  founded  on  false 
principles,  which  is  only  the  precursor  of  real  and  perma- 
nent misery,  in  order  that  he  may  establish  the  true  and 
everlasting  happiness,  by  bringing  the  soul  into  perfect  com- 
munion and  union  with  himself,  and  by  enabling  it  to  drink 
the  living  water  from  the  Everlasting  Fountain.  And  the 
soul  has  this  new  life,  and  all  the  good  and  happiness  in- 
volved in  it,  by  ceasing  from  its  oum  action,  (that  is  to  say, 
from  an  action  except  that  which  is  in  cooperation  with 
God,)  and  letting  Gk)d  live  and  act  in  it. 

VI.  And  this  life,  in  the  sixth  place,  becomes  a truly 
transformed  life,  a life  in  union  with  Gody  when  the  will  of 
the  soul  becomes  not  only  conformed  to  Gh)d  practically  and 
in  fact,  but  is  conformed  to  him  in  every  thing  in  it,  and  in 
the  relations  it  sustains,  which  may  be  called  a disposition 
or  tendency.  It  is,  then,  that  there  is  such  a harmony  be- 
tween the  human  and  divine  will,  that  they  may  properly 
be  regarded  as  having  become  one.  This,  I suppose,  was 
the  state  of  St.  Paul,  when  he  says,  ‘ lUve  ; yet  not  I, hut 
Christ  liveth  in  me'  That  is  to  say,  through  the  power  oi 
£uth  in  God  through  Christ,  he  was  what  Christ  would  have 
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been  in  his  sitnation;  he  had  Christ’s  spirit;  he  had  the 
same  simplicitj  of  motive,  the  same  union  with  Gkxl’s  wilL 
And  thus  the  soul^  which  had  first  died  to  its  own  or  self- 
originated  action,  and  dying  again,  as  it  were,  to  its  own 
inactivity^  takes  a new  life,  by  acting  no  longer  from  itself, 
but  in  cooperation  with  Giod. 

It  is  not  enough  to  be  merely  passive  under  Cod’s  deal- 
ings. / Passivity,  or  the  spirit  of  entire  submission,  is  a great 
grace ; but  it  is  a still  higher  attainment  to  become  flexible  ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  move  with  perfect  ease,  and  without  any 
inward  repugnance,  in  Gkxfs  movement,  and  just  as  he 
would  have  us  move.  This  state  of  nnnd  might  perhaps  be 
termed  the  spirit  of  cooperationj  or  of  divine  cooperation. 
In  this  state  the  will  is  not  only  subdued ; but,  what  is  very 
important,  all  tendency  to  a different  or  rebellious  state  is 
taken  away.  The  soul  now  acts  or  suffers,  acts  or  is  inac- 
tive, just  as  Gk>d  would  have  it  to  be ; and  as  it  does  this 
without  the  trouble  of  first  overcoming  contrary  dispositions, 
it  does  it  without  pain.  It  may  suffer  in  its  outward  rela- 
tions; it  may  suffer  for  others;  there  may  be  suffering  in 
various  degrees  in  the  natural  sensibilities ; but  all  selfish- 
ness, and  all  tendency  to  selfishness,  being  taken  away,  it  no 
longer  suffers  in*  its  interior  and  central  nature.  In  other 
words,  the  principle  of  faith,  which  is  the  true  centre  of  the 
renovated  soul,  sends  out  such  pure  and  rejoicing  consola- 
tions as  to  counterbalance  all  painful  infiuences.  Of  such  a 
soul,  which  is  described  as  the  Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Gfod  himself  is  the  dweller  and  the  light. 

^ This  transformed  soul  does  not  cease  to  advance  in  holi- 
ness. It  is  transformed  without  remaining  where  it  is ; new 
without  being  stationary.  Its  life  is  love,  aU  love ; but  the 
capacity  of  its  love  continually  increases. 

" Such,  Madame,  if  I understand  them,  are  essentially  the 
sentiiDents  of  the  letter  which  vou  had  the  kindness  to  send 
me. 
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‘‘  I wish  you  to  write  me,  whether  the  statement  which  I 
have  now  made,  corresponds  with  what  you  intended  to 
convey.  . . 

“ I would  make  one  or  two  remarks  further  in  explana- 
tion of  what  has  been  said.  One  of  the  most  important  steps 
in  the  process  of  inward  restoration  is  to  be  found  in  the 
habits  of  the  will.  This  I have  already  alluded  to,  but  it  is 
not  generally  well  understood.  A man  may,  perhaps,  have 
a new  life ; but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 'perfectly  trans- 
formed life^  a life  brought  into  perfect  harmony  with  God, 
until  all  the  evil  influences  of  former  habits  are  corrected. 
When  this  takfes  place,  it  is  perhaps  not  easy  to  determine  ; 
but  must  be  left  to  each  one^s  consciousness.  This  process 
must  take  place  in  the  will,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
mind.  The  action  of  the  will  must  not  only  be  free  and 
right,  but  must  be  relieved  from  all  tendency  in  another 
direction  resulting  from  previous  evil  habits. 

‘‘  When  selfishness  is  entirely  removed  from  the  afiections, 
and  when  the  will  is  in  a state  of  entire  disappropriation^^  or 
freedom  from  self,  so  as  to  act  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  affections,  and  when  the  tendencies  of  former  Jiabits  have 
ceased  in  both  cases ; then  the  soul,  departing  from  itself  as 
that  self  was^  enters  fully  into  God,  and  not  only  becomes 
one  with  him  in  the  conformity  of  obedience,  but  one  with 
him  in  the  entire  concurrence  and  harmony  of  spiritual 
nature.  The  work  of  spiritual  union  is  not  entirely  com- 
pleted, till  these  results  have  been  r^lized. 

y Another  remark  which  I have  to  make,  is  in  relation  to 
faith.  That  all  this  great  work,  the  outlines  of  which  you 
have  given  in  your  letter,  is  by  faith,  is  true ; but  I think 
we  should  be  careful,  in  stating  the  doctrine  of  faith,  not  to 
place  it  in  opposition  to  reason.  On  the  contrary,  we  only 
say  what  is  sustained  both  by  St.  Paul  and  St  Augustine, 
when  we  asseit,  that  it  is  a very  reasonable  thing  to  heUeve. 
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Faith  is  a different  thing  from  mere  physical  and  emotive 
impulse ; and  it  would  be  no  small  mistake  to  confound 
those  who  walk  by  faith  in  the  true  sense  of  the  terms,  with 
thoughtless  and  impulsive  persons  and  enthusiasts. 

Faith  is  necessarily  based  upon  antecedent  acts  of  intel- 
ligence. By  the  use  of  those  powers  of  perception  and  rea- 
soning, which  Gk>d  has  given  us,  we  have  the  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  God.  It  is  by  their  use  also,  that  we  know 
that  Gk>d  has  spoken  to  us  in  his  revealed  word.  In  that 
word,  which  we  thus  receive  and  verify  by  reason,  we  have 
general  truths  laid  down,  general  precepts  communicated, 
applicable  to  our  situation  and  duties.  But  these  truths, 
coming  from  him  who  has  a right  to  direct  us,  are  authorita- 
tive. They  command.  And  it  is  our  province  and  duty,  in 
the  exercise  of  faith  in  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  him 
who  issues  the  command,  to  yield  obedience,  and  to  go 
wherever  it  may  lead  us,  however  dark  and  mysterious  the 
path  may  now  appear.  It  is  thus,  in  the  language  of  St. 
John  of  the  Cross,^  that  we  walk  in  the  obscurity  or  night  of 
faith  ; doing  without  knowing  what  we  do,  and*  going  with- 
out knowing  where  we  go.  But  such  faith,  although  it  is 
not  identical  with  reason,  is  still  not  in  opposition  to  it,  but 
rather  rests  upon  it  Those  who  walk  by  faith,  walk  in 
obscurity ; but  they  know  that  there  is  a light  above  them, 
which  will  make  all  clear  and  bright  in  its  appropriate  time. 
We  trust ; but,  as  St.  Paul  says,  we  hntyw  in  wham  we  have 
trueted, 

“ I illustrate  the  subject,  Madame,  in  this  way.  I suppose 
myself  to  be  in  a strange  country.  There  is  a wide  forest 
before  me,  with  which  I am  totally  unacquainted,  although  I 
must  pass  through  it.  I accordingly  select  a guide,  whom 
I suppose  to  be  able  to  conduct  me  through  these  ways 
never  before  trodden  by  me.  In  following  this  guide,  I 
obviously  go  by  faith  ; but  as  I know  the  character  of  my 
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guide,  and  as  my  intelligence  or  reason  tells  me  that  I ought 
to  exercise  such  faith,  it  is  clear  that  my  faith  in  him  is  not 
in  opposition  to  reason,  but  is  in  accordance  with  it.  On 
the  contrary,  if  I refuse  to  have  faith  in  my  guide,  and 
undertake  to  make  my  way  through  the  forest  by  my  own 
sagacity  and  wisdom,  I may  properly  be  described  as  a per- 
son without  reason,  or  as  unreasonable  ; and  should  probably 
suffer  for  my  want  of  reason  by  losing  my  way.  Faith  and 
reason,  therefore,  if  not  identical,  are  not  at  variance. 

“ Fully  subscribing,  with  these  explanations,  to  the  doc- 
trine of  faith  as  the  life  and  guide  of  the  soul, 

‘‘  I remain,  Madame,  yours  in  our  common  Lord, 

^‘Fuancis  S.  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon.” 
i ■.  I ' . ^ 

' t 
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Remarks  t^pon  Fendon,  Letter  from  Madame  Quyon  to  \im.  Her 
remarks  on  faith.  Remarks  on  the  eUscqjpropriaHon  or  entire 
consecration  cf  the  toilL  Incident  in  her  past  experience  illustra- 
tive of  the  doctrine  of  faith.  Fenelon  appointed^  in  August  1689, 
preceptor  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Character  of  the  Duke.  Of 
the  labors  of  Fenelon  in  his  education.  Remarks  on  the  writings 
of  Fenelon.  Of  the  influence  of  Madame  Guyon  upon  him. 
Her  letter  to  him  on  his  appointment.  Revival  of  religion  at 
Dijon,  A Poem, 

The  principles  of  the  inward  life,  which  he  had  thns 
learned  from  the  conversations  and  correspondence  of  Mad- 
mne  Guyon,  commended  themselves  entirely  to  the  mind  of 
Fenelon.  It  is  true,  that  these  principles,  saying  nothing 
of  the  support  they  have  in  the  Scriptures,  are  found  with 
slight  variations  in  many  of  the  Mystic  writers ; in  Kempis 
and  Thauler,  in  Ruysbroke,  in  Cardinal  Bona,  in  Catherine 
of  Genoa,  in  John  of  the  Cross,  and  others ; but  Fenelon, 
although  it. was  very  different  with  him  at  a later  period, 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  much  acquaintance  with  these 
writers  at  this  time.  These  important  views,  therefore, 
which  strike  so  deeply  at  the  life  of  nature,  and  lay  the  foun-  - 
dation  of  a purified  and  perfected  life,  were  new  to  him  in  a 
considerable  degree,  until  he  learned  them,  as  we  have  just 
stated,  in  his  acquaintance  and  correspondence  with  Madame 
Gilson. 
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2.  Although  they  were  thus  introduced  to  his  notice 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a woman,  who,  though  great- 
ly accomplished  in  other  respects,  possessed  but  a limited 
knowledge  of  theologi(»l  writings,  and  who  had  learned 
them  not  so  much  from  books  as  from  the  dealings  of  God 
with  herself  personally,  they  were  nevertheless  sustained  by 
an  inward  conviction  of  their  soundness.  His  enlightened 
and  powerful  mind,  uninfluenced  by  the  various  prejudices 
which  often  prevent  a correct  perception,  saw  at  once  that 
they  bore  the  signatures  of  reason  and  truth.  And  letting 
them  have  their  full  power  upon  himself,  and  endeavoring 
with  divine  assistance  to  be  what  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  be, 
he  stood  forth  to  the  world,  not  merely  a man,  hut  a man  in 
the  image  of  Christ ; not  more  commended  by  the  powers 
of  his  intellect  and  the  perfection  of  his  taste,  than  by  his 
simplicity  of  spirit,  his  purity,  and  benevolence. 

3.  It  is  in  this  inward  operation,  brought  about  under 
these  circumstances,  that  we  find  the  secret  spring  of  that 
almost  divine  justice  and  benevolence,  which  impart  un- 
speakable attractions  and  power  to  his  writings.  They  seem 
to  be  entirely  exempted  from  the  spirit  of  selfishness,  and  to 
be  bathed  in  purity  and  love.  And  I believe  it  is  the  general 
sentiment,  that  no  person  reads  the  writings  of  Fenelon  with- 
out feeling  that  he  was  an  eminently  good  and  holy  man. 

4.  On  receiving  the  letter  of  Fenelon,  of  which  we  have 
given  an  abstract  in  the  last  chapter,  Madame  Guyon  wrote 
a letter  in  reply,  the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows : — 

‘*To  the  Abb^  de  Fenelon. 

“It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  perceive,  sir,  that  you 
have  a clear  understanding,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  senti- 
ments which  I wished  to  convey ; and  it  gives  me  satisfac- 
tion also  to  notice  the  remarks  you  have  added.  I agree 
with  you  entirely,  that  faith  and  reason,  though  different 
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priociples  of  action,  are  not  opposed  to  each  other.  He, 
however,  who  lives  by  faith,  ceases  to  reason  on  selfish  prin- 
ciples and  with  selfish  aims ; but  submits  his  reason  to  that 
higher  reason,  which  comes  to  mam  through  Jesus  Christ, 
the  true  conductor  of  souls.  He  who  walks  in  faith,  walks 
in  the  highest  wisdom,  although  it  may  not  appear  such  to 
the  world.  The  world  do  not  more  clearly  understimd  the 
truth  and  beauty  of  the  life  af  faith,  than  the  ancient  Jews 
understood  the  but  unostentatious  beauty  which  shone 

in  the  life  of  Christ  A worldly  mind,  full  of  the  maxims 
of  a worldly  life,  is  not  in  a situation  to  estimate  the  pore 
and  simple  spirit  of  one  whose  heart  is  conformed  to  the 
precepts  of  divine  wisdom.  ^ 

“ In  endeavoring  to  give  you  my  views  of  the  extent  and 
nature  of  that  transformation  which  the  holy  soul  undeiv 
goes,  you  will  notice,  that  I use  the  term  disappropriaiianj  ' 
and  the  phrase  entire  dUappropriaHony  as  convenient  ex- 
pressiol^  for  freedom  from  all  selfish  bias  whatever.  The 
phrase,  peHiaps,  implies  no  more,  in  respect  to  the  state  of 
the  heart,  than  that  of  pure  lave  ; although  it  is  rather  a 
more  psecisefand  appropriate  mode  of  expression,  when  we 
are  apeaking  of  the  toiU, ' I perceive  that  yon  understand 
and  appreciate  entirely  the  idea  which  I endeavored  imper-  * 
fectly  to  express ; namely,  that  the  dtsappropriation  or  tm-  i 
seljishnees  of  the  will  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  perfect,  merely  j 
because  the  will  is  broken  down  and  aubmissive  to  such  a \ 
degree  as  to  have  no  repugnance*  whatever  to  any  thing  \ 
which  Grod  in  his  providence  may  see  fit  to  send.  It  is  true,  1 
dUs  is  atyery  great  grace.  la  a mitiga|ed  sense,  the  will,  ' \ 
under  such  circumstances,  may  be  regarded  as  dead  ; but,  in  . \ 
the  true  and  absolute  sense,  there  is  still  in  it  a lingering  life.  I 
There  still  remains  a secret  tendency,  resoking  from  former 
selfish  habits,  which  leads  it  to  look  back,  as  it  were,  with 
feelings  of  interest  upon  what  is  lost : in  other  words,  it  puts 
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forth  its  purposes  a little  less  proiqptlj  aad  powerfully  ia 
some  directions,  than  it  would  have  dcme  if  it  had  been  re- 
quired to  act  in  others.  Thus  Lot’s  wife  had  determined  to 
leave  the  city  of  Sodom  : she  vigorously  purposed,  in  going 
forth  from  the  home  where  she  had  long  dwelt,  to  conform  to 
the  decrees  of  Providence,  which  required  her  departure ; but 
still,  as  she  passed  on,  in  her  flight  over  the  plain,  there  was 
a lingering  attachment,  a tendency  to  return,  which  induced 
her  to  look  back.  Her  will,  though  strongly  set  in  the  right 
direction,  did  not  act  in  perfect  freeness  and  power,  in  con- 
sequence of  certain  latent  reminiscences  and  attachments, 
which  operated  as  a hindrance.  In  like  manner  the  Jews, 
when  they  left  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  were  on  their  way 
to  the  better  country  which  the  Lord  had  promised  them, 
often  thought  with  complacency  of  their  residence  in  Egypt, 
and  of  what  they  enjoyed  there.  So  that,  while  their  purpose 
was  fixed,  it  was  not  so  inflexible,  and  so  easily  and  prompt- 
ly operative,  in  the  direction  it  had  taken,  as  it  would  have 
been  if  it  had  not  been  under  the  influence  ot’  former  evil 
habits.  When  the  affections  and  the  will  are  entirely  sur- 
rendered to  God,  and  the  secret  influences  of  former  evil 
tendencies  and  habits  are  also  fully  done  away,  the  soul  may 
be  regarded  as  sanctified  in  the  higher  sense,  and  as  having 
become  the  subject  of  a divine  union.  Such  was  the  mean- 
ing I intended  to  convey ; and  I believe  you  have  received 
and  appreciated  it,  as  I intended. 

“ In  regard  to  the  principle  of  faith,  I will  farther  say, 
that  it  sometimes  lies  latent,  as  it  were,  and  concealed  in  the 
midst  of  discomforture  and  sorrow.  I recollect,  that  in  the 
former  periods  of  my  experience  I once  spent  a considerable 
time  in  a state  of  depression  and  deep  sorrow,  because  I 
supposed  I had  lost  God,  or  at  least  had  lost  his  favor.  My 
grief  was  great  and  without  cessation.  If  I had  seen  things 
as  I now  see  them,  and  had  understood  them  then  as  I now 
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understand  them,  I should  have  found  a principle  of  restora- 
tion and  of  comfort  in  the  very  grief  which  overwhelmed 
me.  How  could  1 thus  have  moomed  the  loss  of  Ckxl’s 
presence,  or  rather  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  such  loss,  if  I 
did  not  love  him  ? And  how  could  I love  him,  without  faith 
in  him  ? In  my  sorrow,  therefore,  I might  have  found  the 
evidence  of  my  faith.  And  it  is  a great  truth,  that  in  reality^ 
whatever  may  at  times  be  the  appearance,  Gh)d  never  does 
desert,  and  never  can  desert,  those  who  believe. 

“ Desiring  to  receive  from  you,  from  time  to  time,  such 
suggestions  as  may  occur,  and  believing  that  your  continued 
and  increased  experience  in  religious  things  will  continually 
develope  to  you  new  truth, 

“ I remain,  yours  in  our  Lord,  ^ 

" Jeakke  Marie  B.  de  la  Mothe  Guton.’* 

5.  We  come  now  to  other  circumstances,  which  diversify 
the  features  and  the  interest  of  this  narrative.  It  was  about 
this  time,  that  Fenelon,  selected  in  preference  to  other  and 
able  competitors,  received  from  Louis  Fourteenth  the  ap- 
pointment of  preceptor  to  his  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy; — an  appointment  the  more  important  and  responsi- 
ble, because  the  duke  was  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne 
of  France.  Fenelon  was  recommended  to  Louis  as  a 
suitable  person  to  fill  this  place  by  the  Duke  de  Beau- 
villiers,  whom  we  have  already  Bad  occasion  to  mention. 
Beauvilliers  held  at  this  time  the  office  of  governor  to  the 
grandchildren  of  the  king,  of  whom  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
was  the  eldest.  It  was  proper,  therefore,  that  he  should 
take  some  interest  and  some  responsibility  in  the  selection 
of  a suitable  person  to  fill  the  office  of  preceptor ; an  office 
which  involved  the  immediate  superintendence  and  care  of 
the  education  of  this  prince. 

6. “  “ Louis  Fourteenth,”  says  M.  de  Bausset,  in  remarking 
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upon  these  appomtments,  had  not  hesitated  for  a moment 
as  to  whom  he  should  select  ^ a govemor  for  his  grandson ; 
nor  did  Monsieur  Beauvilliers  [to  whom  the  appointment  of 
governor  was  given]  hesitate  a single  moment,  as  to  the 
choice  of  a preceptor.  He  nominated  Fenelon  to  that  office 
on  the  17th  of  August,  1689,  the  very  day  after  he  had  re- 
ceived his  own  appointment.”  The  king  approved  the 
nomination,  apparently  with  entire  cordiality;  and  the  choice, 
which  was  made  under  these  circumstances,  was  greatly 
applauded  in  France.  We  have  the  recorded  testimony  of 
the  celebrated  Bossuet,  who  subsequently  came  into  painful 
collision  with  Fenelon,  how  satisfactory  and  gratifying  it  was 
to  him. 

7.  The  appointment  seems  to  have  been  unexpected  to 
Fenelon ; and  he  certainly  received  it  without  any  solicita- 
tion on  his  part  The  duty,  which  was  especially  assigned 
him,  was  to  train  up,  in  a suitable  manner,  the  young  prince, 
who  was  expected,  in  the  course  of  events,  to  fill  the  throne. 
He  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  Tast  responsibility  of  such 
an  undertaking ; but  he  did  not  see  fit  to  decline  it  He 
was  appointed  to  this  office  in  the  middle  of  August,  and 
entered  upon  its  duties  in  the  September  following. 

8.  His  pupil,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  had  naturally  but 
few  of  the  elements  which  seemed  requisite  in  one  who  was 
destined  to  be  the  ruler  of  a great  people.  In  his  natural 
dispositions  he  was  proud,  passionate,  and  capricious ; tyran- 
nical to  those  who  were  his  inferiors,  and  haughty  and  dis- 
obedient to  those  who  had  the  control  of  him. 

“ The  Duke  of  Burgundy,”  says  Monsieur  de  St.  Simon, 
who  had  ample  opportunities  of  knowing  his  character,  “ was 
by  nature  terrible.  In  his  earliest  youth  he  gave  occasions 
for  fear  and  dread.  He  was  unfeeling  and  irritable  to  the 
last  excess,  even  against  inanimate  objects.  He  was  furiously 
impetuous,  and  incapable  of  enduring  the  least  opposition. 
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even  of  time  and  the  elements,  without  breaking  forth  into 
such  intemperate  rage,  that  it  was  sometimes  to  be  feared, 
that  the  very  veins  in  his  body  would  burst.  Thu  excess  I 
have  frequently  witnessed^*  * 

These  unhappy  traits  of  disposition,  which  all  the  histo- 
rians of  that  period  agree  iii  ascribing  to  him,  were  perhaps 
rendered  the  more  dangerous  by  being  found  in  combination 
with  very  considerable  powers  of  intellect.  It  was  such  a 
character,  with  intellectual  powers  so  great,  and  passions  so 
excessive,  that  was  committed  to  Fenelon  to  be  trained, 
corrected,  and  remodelled. 

" 9.  To  this  great  task,  upon  the  success  of  which  appar- 
ently depended  the  hopes  and  happiness  of  France,  Fbnelon 
•brought  great  powers  of  intellect,  a finished  education,  and, 
above  all,  the  graces  of  a pure,  humble,  and  believing  heart. 
It  was  this  last  trait,  perhaps  more  than  the  others  that  have 
been  mentioned,  which  had  recommended  him  to  the  notice 

the  Duke  de  Beauvilliers.  The  duke  had  been  acquainted 
for  some  time  with  his  great  excellencies  in  other  respects ; 
and,  being  a personal  acquaintance  and  friend  of  Madame 
Gkiyon,  he  knew  also  the  religious  infiuences  to  which  he  had 
more  recently  been  subjected.  Beauvilliers  was  himself  a 
religious  man.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  for  him  to  desire, 
that  the  young  prince,  while  he  had  other  advantages  and 
means  of  culture,  should  not  be  deprived  of  those  connected 
with  a religious  example  and  with  religious  impressions. 
Such  an  example,  and  such  religious  impressions  and  infiu- 
ences, be  had  no  doubt  that  he  should  find  in  Fenelon. 

10.  Fenelon  undertook  this  difficult  task,  therefore,  which 
he  knew  required  something  more  than  mere  intellectual 
culture,  as  a man  of  faith  and  'prayer.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting and  profitable  to  enter  into  the  details  of  his  labors ; 


* See  the  life  of  Fenelon,  by  de  Bansset,  vol.  i.  du  4. 
VOL.  II.  10  * 
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but  this  would  hardly  be  consistent  with  the  plan  of  the 
present  work.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  and  it  shows 
with  how  much  devotedness  he  engaged  in  them,  that  he 
wrote  for  the  special  instruction  and  benefit  of  • this  prince 
his  well-known  Fables,  and  also  his  Dialogues ; works  which 
have  since  contributed  to  the  instruction  and  happiness  of 
many  persons.  Each  of  the  Fables,  and  also  . each  of  the 
Dialogues,  was  written  on  particular  occasions  and  with  par- 
ticular objects;  having  been  composed  for  the,  most  part, 
when  the  teacher  found  it  necessary  to  remind  his  pupil  of 
some  faults  which  he  had  committed,  and  to  inculcate  upon 
him  the  duty  and  the  methods,  of  amendment. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  his  celebrated  work,  enti- 
tled Uie  Adventures  of  T^emacbus,  which  was  published 
many  years  afterwards,  was  also  written  at  this  time,  and 
with  the  samiB  generid  object.  In  this  remarkable  work, 
which  is  so  generally  read,  we  have  a striking  combination 
of  sound  judgment  with  great  resources  of  imagination  ; so 
tiiat  it  is  difficult  to  say,  which  is  most  to  be  admired,  the 
wisdom  and  benevolence  of  its  political  and  moral  maxims, 
or  the  richness  and  beauty  of  its  imagery.  This  book^ 
than  any  other,  has  become  the  text-book  of  sove]:!e|ipi,  fro^ 
which  they  have  derived  -instructions  which  th^J^^ld  Oei 
be  likely  to  find  elsewhere ; although  its  sublime  and  behet^ 
olent  maxims  have  been  too  little  followed. 

11.  But  here  it  is  natural  to  make  tHe  inquiry : — What 
<me,  among  sdl  the  Mc^aphers  of  Fenelon,  has  thought  of 
ascribing  the  truth,  purity,  and  love,  which  appear  in  these 
remarkable  writings,  anAstill  more  in  his  religious  writings, 
the  most  of  which  apjieiared  at  a later  period,  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Madame  Guyon  ? It  was  at  this  very  time,  wheoi 
sustaining  this  important  position,  and  fulfilling  these  ardu- 
ous duties,  and  composing  these  writings,  that  he  was  receiv- 
ing from  her  private  conversations,  and  from  her  correspon- 
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dence,  influences  and  principles  which  can  nerer  die.  With 
scarcely  an  exception,  the  biographers  of  Fenelon  notice  this 
circumstance  very  slightly ; and,  in  the  little  they  have  to 
say,  speak  less  bf  the  aid  he  received,  than  of  the  dangers  he 
is  supposed  to  have  escaped.  But  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  is 
due  to  the  truth  of  history,  and  is  due  also  to  the  character 
and  the  fame  of  woman,  that  thd  facts  should  be  known.  K 
the  writings  of  Fenelon,  taken  in  all  their  relations  and  all 
their  results,  have  exerted  an  influence  probably  not  inferior 
to  those  of  any  other  man,  it  ought  not  to  be  conoenled  n<« 
to  be  disguised,  that  it  was  a woman’s  mind,  eperadnf^upon 
the  mind  of  their  authbr,  from  which  no  smaH  portion  of  the 
light  which  pervades  and  embellishes  them  first  proopeded.  ‘ 

12.  And  I think  it  may  be  proper  to  say  here,  that  this 
is  another  among  the  many  facts,  which  go  to  show  the  vast 
extent,  as  well  as  the  great  diversity,  of  woman’s  influence. 
She  not  only  forms  man  in  childhood  and  youth,  by  that 
maternal  influence  which  exceeds  all  other  influence  in 
wisdom,  as  well  as  in  efficiency ; but  in  maturer  years  her 
power,  thragh  less  obvious  perhaps,  does  not  cease  to  exist, 
l^y  ariilbe  minds,  whose  controlling  energy  is  felt  in  the 
movepMHM  tim  destiny  of  nations,  and  whose  names  are 
monuments  of  history,  that  have  been 
sustained  Und  guided  in  their  seasons  of  action  and  endurance, 
in  the  ongmatioB  of*  plans  of  benevolence  and  patriotism, 
and  in  the  fbrtitode  which  carried  them  into  effect,  by  the 
inspirations  of  wmnan’s  genihs  and  the  generous  purity  of 
her  affections. 

And  I think  it  may  be  properly  added,  that  none  need 
this  influence  more  than  truly  great  men.  None  are  so  great 
in  this  life  as  to  be  beyond  the  need  of  support ; and  there  is 
something  in  our  nature,  which  proclaims  that  the  kind  of 
support  which  they  most  frequently  and  most  deeply  need, 
is  to  be  found  here.  Occupied  with  great  conceptions,  placed 
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in  trying  and  hazardous  situations,  burdened  with  anxieties, 
and  pressed  with  peculiar  temptations,  who  need  more  than 
they  the  consolations  of  her  sympathy  and  the  suggestions 
of  her  prudence  ? 

13.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Madame  Guyon,  in  all  her 
labors,  appreciated  relations  and  effects.  The  soul  of  Fene- 
lon,  in  itself  considered,  was  not  more  dear  to  her  than  that 
of  any  other  person.  But  when  she  considered  the  relations 
in  which  he  stood  and  the  influence  which  he  was  capable  of 
exerting,  and  that  his  mind  was  to  be  brought  into  contact  with 
the  minds  of  princes  and  kings,  she  felt  lAore  deeply  than 
can  be  expressed,  how  necessary  it  was  that  he  should  be 
delivered  from  the  power  of  inferior  motives,  ai\d  that  he 
should  act  and  live  only  in  the  Lord. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  on  the  very  day  after 
his  appointment  to  the  office  of  preceptor  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  we  find  the  following  letter ; — 

[Paris,]  “August  18th,  1689. 

“ To  the  Abbe  de  Fenelon.  . * 

“ I have'  received  without  surprise,  but  not  without 
sincere  joy,  the  news  of  your  appointment;  — an  appoint- 
ment, however,  in  which  it  seems  to  me  his  majesty  has 
done  no  more  than  respond  to  the  just  claims  which  you 
have  upon  this  important  office.  For  some  time  past,  as  it 
was  necessary  that  the  appointment  should  be  made,  I have 
had  but  little  doubt,  that  it  would  devolve  upon  yourself. 

“ The  last  time  in  which  I attended  the  religious  service 
of  mass,  at  which  you  administered,  I had  an  impression  on 
my  mind,  without  being  able  to  tell  ,why  it  should  arise,  that 
I might  not  hereafter  have  so  frequent  opportunities  to  unite 
with  you  in  this  service.  As  my  thoughts  were  thus,  in 
some  degree,  directed  to  yourself,  the.  secret  prayer  arose 
from  my  heart,  — Oh  that,  amid  the  artijieu  of  the  world  to 
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which  he  is  exposed^  he  may  ever  he  a man  of  a simple  and 
ekildlihe  spirit  / I understand  now,  better  than  I did  then, 
whj  it  was  that  the  Lord  gave  me  such  earnest  desires  in 
your  behalf. 

I should  not  be  surprised,  sir,  if  you  should  experience 
some  degree  of  natural  distaste  and  repugnance  in  relation 
to  the  office  to  which  you  are  now  called ; but  you  will  not 
fail  to  commit  yourself  entirely  to  the  Lord,  who  will  enable 
you  to  overcome  all  such  trials,  and  will  render  all  other 
necessary  aid*  When  the  moment  of  duty  and  of  action 
comes,  you  may  be  assured  that  he  will  not  fail  to  bestow 
upon  you  those  dispositions  and  qualifications  which  are 
appropriate  to  the  situation  in  which  his  providence  has 
placed  you.  Act  always  without  regard  to  self  The  less 
you  have  of  self,  the  more  you  will  have  of  Grod.  Great 
as  are  the  natural  talents  which  God  has  given  you,  they 
will  be  found  to  be  useful  in  the  employment  to  which  you 
are  now  called,  only  in  proportion  as  they  move  in  obedience 
to  divine  grace. 

You  are  called,  in  God’s  providence,  to  aid  and  to  super- 
intend in  the  education  of  a prince  ; — a prince,  too,  whom 
with  all  his  faults  God  loves,  and  whom,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
he  designs  to  restore  spiritually  to  himself.  And  I have  the 
satisfaction  of  believing,  that,  in  the  discharge  of  this  import- 
ant office,  you  will  feel  it  your  duty  to  act  in  entire  depen- 
dence, moment  by  moment,  on  the  infiuences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  God  has  chosen  you  to  be  his  instrument  in  this 
work  ; and  he  has  chosen  you  for  this  purpose,  while  he  has 
passed  by  others,  because  he  has  enabled  you  to  recognize 
and  appreciate,  in  your  own  heart,  the  divine  movement. 
Although  yon  may  not»  on  account  of  the  extreme  youth  of 
the  prince,  see  immediately  those  fruits  of  your  labors  which 
you  would  naturally  desire,  still  do  not  be  discouraged.  Die 
to  yourself  in  your  hopes  and  expectations,  as  well  as  in 
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other  things.  Leave  all  with  Grod.  Do  not  doubt,  that  the 
fruit  will  come  in  its  season;  and  that' God^ ihrough  the 
fsith  of  those  that  love  him  and  labor  for  him,  will  build  up 
that  which  is  now  in  ruins.  I cannot  conceal  from  you, 
what  I have  already  intimated,  nay  conviction  in  view  of  the 
divine  providences,  that  Gk>d  has  very  merdful  and  favora- 
ble designs  in  relation  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  prince : 
and  perhaps  you  will  be  made  a blessing  to  the  king,  his 
grandfather,  also. 

“ In  seeing  you  enter  upon  a neW  field  of  labor,  I cannot 
forget,  that  our  facilities  of  correspondence  will  be  somewhat 
diminished.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  see  each  Other,  or  to 
write  to  each  other,  so  often  as  we  have  done ; but  it  will  not 
follow,  that  those  Chriatmn  sympathies  which  have  sprtmg 
up  between  us,  will  be  broken.  A separation  from  each 
other  will  not  interrupt  and  sunder  the  correspondence  of 
the  heart.  My  soul,  in  reference  to  yourself,  and  in  its  de- 
sire for  your  spiritual  interests,  is  like  a lamp  which  contin- 
ually burns  and  consumes  itself  in  the  Lord's  presence. 

“ This  morning,  in  particular,  my  mind  was  greatly  exer- 
cised. And  as  I was  thinking,  in  connection,  with  your 
character,  and  your  position  in  society,  of  the  deep  interest 
which  1 had  felt,  and  which  I continued  to  feel,  the  thoug^ht 
arose  in  my  heart.  Why  is  it  thus  f why  dx>es  the  heavy  re- 
sponsilility  of  thus  watching  and  praying  rest  upon  me,  and 
consume  me%  I am  hut  a little  child,  an  infant.  But  a 
voice  seemed  to  uttet*  itself  in  my  heart,  and  to  reply  : — 
Say  not  that  thou  art  a litde  one.  I have  put  my  word  in 
. thy  mouth.  Go  where  I shaU  send  thee  ; speak  what  I shaU 
command. 

I speak,  then,  because  I must  do  what  the  Lord  has 
appointed  me  to  do,  and  because  the  Lord  employs  me  as  an 
instrument,  and  speaks  in  me.  Already  my  prayer  is  in 
part  answered.  When  the  work  is  completed,  and  when  I 
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aee,iB  the  fuU  sanctifioation  of  a soul  which  is  so  dear  to  me, 
all  that  1 hswe  looked  for,  and  all  that  1 have  expected,  then 
shall  I be  able  to  saj,  Now^  LordL,  let  thy  eerveuU  depart  in 
peace  ; for  mine  eyes  have  eeen  thy  salvation. 

1 remain,  jours  in  our  Lord, 

^ Jeanne  Mabie  B.  de  la  Motbe  Guton.” 

14.  In  the  earlj  part  of  the  year  1689,  a few  months 
before  the  events  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  an  incident 
occurred,  which  may  properly  be  mentioned  here.  It  was 
at  this  time,  that  some  priests  and  theological  doctors  made 
•a  visit  to  the  city  of  Dijon  and  its  neighborhood.  And, 
apparently  to  their  great  surprise,  they  found  a considerable 
religious  movement  in  progress,  of  wUch  Madame  Guyon 
was  the  reputed  author,  and  which  was  evidently  sustained 
by  the  free  circulation  of  her  writings.  The  fact  was,  that, 
in  her  return  from  Grenoble  to  Paris  in  1686,  she  took 
Dijon  in  her  way,  and  spent  a day  or  two  there.  This  cir- 
cumstance has  not  been  previously  mentioned.  The  time 
she  spent  there  was  very  short ; but  she  left  a deep  impres- 
sion on  a few  perspns,  especially  Monsieur  Claude  Guillot,  a 
priest  of  high  character  in  the  city.  The  seed,  which  was 
thus  sown  in  the*  conversations  held  under  these  circum- 
stances, enforced  by  a single  sermon  from  La  Combe,  sprung 
up  and  bore  fruit ; so  that  in  1689  the  new  religious  prin- 
ciples excited  much  attention.  The  persons  who  visited 
Dijon  at  this  time,  coming  as  they  seemed  to  have  done 
with  some  degree  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  interposed,  as 
far  as  they  were  able,  to  stop  this  state  of  things.  Among 
other  things  they  collected  three  hundred  copies  of  the  work 
of  Madame  Guyon  on  Prayer^  and  caused  them  to  he  pub- 
licly humed.* 

* Relation  de  I'Orig^ne,  da  Progr^,  et  de  la  Condemnation  da  Qoidt- 
isme,  p.  32. 
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15.  The  foUowing  poem,  translated  by  Cowper,  cpntaiw 
sentiments,  which  will  be  found  conveyed  in  many  other 
places  of  Madame  Gnyon’s  writings.  She  seems  to  have 
felt  hardly  less  deeply  Uian  the  Apostle  John  himself,  that 
God  is  Love.  And  she  often  uses  the  expression,  Lote,  as 
synonymous  with  the  Divine  ^Nature. 

DIVINE  LOVE  ENDUlfeS  NO  RIVAX. 

Love  b the  Lord  whom  I obey, 

Whose  will  transported  I perform ; 

The  centre  of  my  rest,  my  stay ; — 

Love  *s  aU  in  all  to  me,  myself  a xDorm, 

For  nnctQ^ated  charms  I bmn. 

Oppressed  by  slavbh  fear  no  more ; 

For  one  in  whom  I may  discern, 

E’en  when  he  frowns,  a sweetness  I adore. 

He  little  loves  him,  who  complains, 

And  finds  him  rigorous  and  severe ; 

His  heart  is  sordid  and  he  feigns, 

Though  loud  in  boasting  of  a soul  sincere. 

Love  causes  grief,  hut  His  to  move 
And  stimulate  ike  slumbering  mind; 

And  he  has  never  tasted  love. 

Who  shuns  a pang  so  graciously  design’d. 

Sweet  b the  cross,  above  all  sweet, 

' To  souls  enamor’d  with  thy  smiles : 

The  keenest  woe  life  ever  meets, 

Love  strips  of  all  its  terrors  and  beguiles.  ^ 

’Tb  just,  that  God  should  not  be  dear, 

Where  self  engrosses  all  the  thought 
And  groans  and  murmurs  make  it  clear, 

^ Whatever  else  is  loved,  the  Lord  is  noL 
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The  love  of  thee  flows  jtkdt  as  much 
As  that  of  ebbing  self  sid>sides ; 

Our  hearts  (their  scantiness  is  such) 
Bwr  not  (he  conflict  of  two  rival  tides. 

Both  cannot  govern  in  one  soul ; 

Then  Iht  self-lo^  be  dispoesem'd ; 

The  love  of  God  deserves  the  whole. 

And  will  not  dwe|  with  so  despised  ^gnesh 
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1692.  Labors  of  Madame  Quyon  with  others.  Interviews  unth 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  Unhappiness  of  the  latter,  EstMish-- 
ment  of  the  Institution  of  St,  Cyr,  Interviews  there  between 
Madame  de  Maintenon  and  Madame  Guyon,  Labors  of  Mad-- 
ame  Guyon  with  the  young  ladies  of  the  Institution  of  St,  Cyr. 
Letters  to  them,  Madame  Guyon  visited  by  Sister  McUin,  resir 
dent  at  Ham.  Public  attention  thus  directed  to  her  again. 
Her  irUerview  with  the  learned  Peter  Nicole.  Interview  with 
Monsieur  BoUeau^  brother  of  the  poet  of  that  name.  Writes 
at  his  suggestion  the  small  work,  entided,  A Concise  Apology  for 
the  Short  Metfssd  of  Prayer,  Poisoned  by  one  of  her  servants. 
Temporary  concealment.  Friendship  of  M.  Fouquet.  £Ks  sick- 
ness and  death. 

The  letters  'Wkich  passed  between  Madame  Guyon  and 
Feneloti,  the  greater  part  of  them  during  this  period  of  a 
little  more  than  two  years,  or  at  most  during  a period  of 
three  years,  from  the  time  of  their  first  acquaintance,  occupy 
nearly  a full  volume  of  her  printed  correspondence.  Nor 
was  the  influence  which  she  exerted  in  relation  to  him,  lim- 
ited her  letters.  Th6  same  great  objects,  which  induced 
them  thus  to  correspond  with  each  other  in  writing,  led  them 
also,  from  time  to  time,  to  seek  each  other’s  company,  with  a 
view  to  a more  direct  interchange  of  opinions.  These  inter- 
views, which  at  one  period  were  frequent,  cooperated  with 
the  other  means  that  'were  used,  in  producing  those  marked 
results  on  the  mind  of  Fenelon,  the  origin  of  which  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  this  period. 
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2.  About  the  middle  or  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1690,  her  daughter,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
notice,  was  married  to  the  Count  de  Yaux.  At  this  time, 
she  lefl  the  bouse  of  Madame  de  Miramion,  with  whom  she 
had  Mjten  up  her  residence  since  her  imprisonment  in  the 
convent  of  St  »j|||urie,  and  removed  to  the  house  of  ber 
daughter,  with  whom  she  resided  till  the  year  1692.  Her 
daughter’s  residence  was  a little  distance  out  of  the  limits  of 
the  city.  It  was  here,  more  than  anywhere  else,  that  Fen- 
elon  had  interviews  with  her  at  thb  period. 

“The  family,”  she  says,  “into  which  my  daughter  was 
married,  being  of  the  number  of  the  Abbe  Fenelon’s  friends, 
1 had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  him  at  our  house.  At 
such  times  our  conversations  turned  upon  the  subject  of  the 
inward  and  spiritual  life.  From  time  to  time  he  made  ob- 
jections to  my  views  and  experience,  which  I endeavored  to 
answer  with  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  spirit.  The  doc- 
trines of  Michael  de  Molinos,  which  were  much  conversed 
about  at  that  time,  were  so  generally  disapproved  and  con- 
demned, that  the  plainest  things  began  to  be  distrusted ; and 
the  terms,  which  are  used  by  writers  OM  the  spiritual  li6$, 
were  for  the  most  part  regarded  as  objectionable,  and  were 
set  aside.  But,  notwithstanding  these  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, I was  enabled,  in  our  conversations,  so  fully  to  ex- 
plain every  thing  to  Fenelon,  that  he  gradually  entered  into 
the  views  which  the  Lord  had  led  me  to  entertain,  and 
finally  gave  them  his  unqualified  assent.  The  persecutions, 
which  he  has  since  suffered,  are  an  evidence  of  the  sincerity 
of  his  belief. 

3.  But  while  she  was  thus  laboring  and  praying  to  reno- 
vate and  to  mould  anew  the  mind  of  that  remarkable  man, 
whose  benign  infiuence  has  been  felt  by  millions  perhaps, 
who  have  known  nothing  of  her,  she  found  time  and  disposi- 
tion to  labor  for  others.  During  her  residence  at  the  house 
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4)f  her  daughter,  where,  besides  frequent  interruptions  from 
oompanj,  she  could  not  fail  to  be  constantly  reminded  of  the 
and  duties  of  her  near  relationship,  her  religious 
labors,  it  is  true,  were  somewhat  circumscribed.  But,  as 
soon  as  it  was  dear  that  the  new  relations  and  interests  of 
her  daughter  would  permit,  she  felt  that  the  claims  of  the 
great  cause  to  which  she  had  devoted  herself,  required  her 
to  alter  her  situation.  And  accordingly,  afler  the  lapse  of 
about  two  years,  she  once  more  hired  for  her  residence  a 
private  house  in  Paris,  in  which  she  had  her  time  more 
fully  at  command,  and  where  she  could  more  readily  pur- 
sue the  objects  of  the  mission  to  which  her  Saviour  had 
called  her. 

4.  It  was  in  the  year  1692,  as  I suppose,  afler  she  had 
thus  establidied  herself  again  in  Paris,  that  her  acquaintance 
with  Madame  de  Maintenon  became  somewhat  intimate. 
This  celebrated  woman,  although  for  political  reasons  she 
was  not  publicly  acknowledged  as  such,  had  been  privately  t 
married,  and  in  reality  sustained,  at  this  time,  the  relation 
of  wife  of  Louis  Fourteenth.  She  had  his  confidence  as 
well  as  his  affections  ; and  for  many  years  the  most  import- 
ant affairs  of  France  depended,  in  a great  degree,  upon  her 
cognizance  and  concurrence.  Her  power  was  felt  to  be 
hardly  less  than  that  of  the  king.  The  greatest  men  of  the 
kingdom  paid  her  homage.  Every  thing  which  wealth  or 
art  could  furnish,  was  put  in  requisition  to  meet  her  wishes, 
and  to  render  her  happy.  But  still  there  was  a void  within 
her  which  the  riches  and  honors  of  -the  world  could  not 
supply. 

Her  letters,  wliich  show  her  talents,  and  which  discover 
many  excellent  points  of  character,  disclose  also  a sorrow  of 
mind  which  she  felt  could  have  no  balm  but  in  religion.  It 
is  not  the  world  which  can  heal  the  wounds  it  has  itself 
made. 
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Writing  to  Miulame  de  la  Maisonfort,  she  says:  — 
“ Why  oan  I not  give  you  my  experience  ? Why  can  I not 
make  you  sensible  of  that  uneasiness  which  preys  upon  the 
great,  and  (he  difficulty  they  labor  under  to  employ  their 
time  ? Do  you  not  see,  that  I am  dying  with  melancholy,  in 
a height  of  fortune  which  once  my  imagination  could  scarce 
have  conceived  ? I have  been  young  and  beautiful,  have 
had  a high  relish  of  pleasure,  and  have  been  the  universal 
object  of  love.  In  a more  advanced  age,  I have  spent  years 
in  intellectual  pleasures  ; I have  at  last  risen  to  favor ; but 
I protest  to  you,  my  dear  Madame,  that  every  one  of  these 
conditions  leaves  in  the  mind  a dismal  vacuity.”  * 

It  was  under  these  circumstances,  and  for  thefie  reasons, 
that  she  sought  and  valued  the  company  of  Madame  Guyon. 
She  needed  the  intercourse  and  advice  of  persons  of  piety ; 
but  such  was  her  refinement,  and  such  her  position  in  life, 
that  she  naturally  exercised  some  discrimination.  She  had 
been  introduced  to  Madame  Guyon,  soon  after  her  release 
from  the  prison  of  St.  Marie  > and  there  was  something  in 
her  person  and  manners  which  attracted  her ; and  still  more 
in  that  divine  aspect  of  purity  and  quietness,  which  an- 
nounced a soul  In  harmony  with  Gh>d  and  at  rest.  She  saw 
her,  from  t-ime  to  iiipc  afterwards  ; and  at  the  time  of  which 
we  are  now  spending,  she  went  so  far  as  to  invite  her  to  the 
tqjbI  palac^c  at  Versailles ; and  felt  it  no  dishonor,  as  she  cer- 
tainly felt  it  a great  satisfaction  and  relief,  to  hear  from  the 
lips  of  her  misrepresented  and  persecuted  visitant  the  story 
of  a Saviour’s  condescension,  of  the  remedy  for  sin,  and  of 
the  victory  which  Christ  can  give  over  the  ills  of  our  fallen 
nature. 

6.  Among  the  objects  which  .occupied  much  of  the  time 
and  affections  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  was  the  celebrated 


♦ See  Yoltaire^s  Life  of  Lotus  Fourteenth,  toL  ii.  chap.  26. 
VOL.  II.  11  ♦ 
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Female  Institution  of  St.  Cyr,  established  in  1686.  She 
was,  in  fact,  the  foundress  of  it.  It  was  a charitable  Insti- 
tatikm,  combining  both  literary  and  religious  objects,  designed 
for  the  support  and  education  of  indigent  young  ladies,  at 
any  period  under  twenty  years  of  age;  the  daughters  of 
persons,  who  had  suffered  losses  or  spent  their  lives  in  the 
service  of  the  state.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  young  ladies, 
many  of  them  from  illustrious  but  unfortunate  families,  were 
assembled  there. 

Tiyed  of  the  splendor  and  cares  of  Versailles,  and  attracted 
by  the  quiet  and  benevolence  of  an  institution  founded  on 
such  principles,  Madame  de  Maintenon  spent  much  of  her 
time,  at  this  period,  at  St  Cyr.  It  was  here  that  Madame 
Guyon  met  her  still  more  frequently  than  at  Versailles.  St 
Cyr  not  only  furnished  better  opportunities  for  private  and 
protracted  conversations,  but  was  rendered,  by  its  retired  and 
less  worldly  aspects,  more  appropriate  to  the  objects  which 
called  them  together. 

And  not  only  that,  they  could  meet  there  without  exciting 
the  suspicions  of  Louis,  who  could  not  conceal  his  displeas- 
ure at  every  thing  which  had  the  least  appearance  of  heresy. 
There  were  reasons,  which  would  aoeount  for  the  presence 
of  Madame  Guyon  at  St.  Cyr,  which  woald  not  apfJy  to  her 
msits  at  Versailles.  Madame  de  la  Maisonlbrt,  her  f/iend 
and  relative,  was  employed  at  this  time  as  an  instructress  Uk 
the  institution.  In  her  visits  also,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
Duchess  of  Charost,  at  her  residence  at  Beine,  to  whom  she 
was  now  related  by  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  she  was 
accustomed  to  take  a route  which  led  in  the  vicinity  of  St. 
Cyr.  So  that  under  these  circumstances  she  found  it  not 
more  agreeable  to  her  feelings,  than  it  was  entirely  con- 
venient for  her,  frequently  to  visit  there. 

7.  Madame  de  Maintenon,  pleased  and  edified  by  the 
conversations  and  instructions  of  Madame  Guyon,  gave  her 
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liberty  to  visit  the  young  ladies  of  the  Institution,  and  to 
converse  with  them  on  religious  subjects.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  agreeable  than  such  a labor,  for  whi^ 
Providence  seems  to  have  especially  fitted  her.  ‘ The  results 
corresponded  to  her  wishes  and  expectations.  The  divine 
presence  and  blessing  which  almost  uniformly  attended  her 
in  other  places,  did  not  desert  her  here.  “ Several  of  the 
young  ladies,”  she  says,  “ of  the  House  or  Institution  of  St. 
Cyr,  having  informed  Madame  Maintenon,  that  they  found 
in  my  conversation  something  which  attracted  them  to  God, 
she  encouraged  me  to  continue  my  inetrucHone  to  them  ; and 
by  the  great  change  in  some  of  them,  with  whom  she  had 
previously  not  been  well  satisfied,  she  found  she  had  no  rea- 
son to  repent  it” 

It  was  something  new  to  the  members  of  this  institution,  — 
some  of  whom  were  from  fashionable  though  reduced  fami- 
lies, while  others  of  a more  serious  turn  probably  had  nothing 
more  than  a form  of  godliness,  — to  hear  of  redemption, 
and  of  permanent  inward  salvation  by  faith.  Probably  all 
of  them,  without  any  exception,  had  been  accustmned,  more 
or  less,  to  the  ceremonials  of  religion ; and  it  was  not  un- 
natural for  them,  those  who  were  ser^sly  disposed  and 
those  who  were  not  so,  to  confound  the  ceremonial  with  the 
substance,  the  sign  with  the  thing  signified.  This  might 
not  have  been  the  case  in  all  instances  ; but  genefidly  they 
regarded  their  acceptance  with  God  as  depending,  in  a 
great  degree  at  least,  on  a number  of  outward  observ- 
ances, rather  than  on  inward  di8f>ositions ; and  least  of  all 
did  they  understand  the  nature  of  a life  which  had  its  begin- 
ning and  its  end,  its  centre  and  its  circumference,  if  we  may 
so  express  it,  in  the  simple  principle  of  faith. 

8.  Turned  by  the  conversation  of  Madame  Guyon  from 
the  outward  to  the  inward,  led  to  r^ect  upon  their  own 
situation  and  wants,  they  saw  that  there  is  something  better 
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than  worldly  vanity ; and  began  to  seek  a truer,  sincerer, 
and  higher  position.  They  understood  and  felt  deeply  for 
the  first  time^  that  religion,  somethii^  more  than  the  mere 
ceremonial,,  is  a life  ; and  that  they  only  are  wise,  and  true, 
and  happy,  who  live  to  God.  Precisely  how  far  this  moral 
and  religious  revolution  went  in  this  institution  is  not  known ; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  quite  general.  Certain  it  is  that 
a seriousness  pervaded  it,  such  as  had  not  existed  there  be- 
fore : there  was  a general  recognition  of  the  claims  of  God ; 
and  the  spirit  of  faith  and  prayer,  of  purity  and  of  true  be- 
nevolence, took,  in  a great  degree,  the  place  of  thoughtless 
scepticism  and  of  frivolous  gaiety. 

9.  We  should  hardly  give  a full  view  of  the  labors  of 
Madame  Guyon  with  this  interesting  society  of  young  ladies, 
without  adding  that  they  were  not  limited  to  personal  inter- 
views and  conversations.  Not  nnfrequently  she  received 
from  some  of  their  number  letters,  proposing  inquiries  on  the 
subject  of  inward  experience  and  of  practical  duty,  which 
she  thought  it  proper  to  answer  in  writing.  She  sometimes 
wrote  to  them  on  special  occasions,  without  being  invited  to 
it  by  formal  inquiries.  The  following  letter  will  illustrate 
her  labors  in  this  way ; — 

Mademoiselle  j 

I have  heard  of  the  news  of  your  sickness,  and  not 
without  being  sensibly  afiected  by  it ; but  it  has  been  a great 
satisfaction  to  me  to  find,  that  Gkxl  has  been  present  with 
you,  and  that  your  outward  sorrows  have  had  an  inward 
reward.  Afflictions  are  the  allotment  of  the  present  life ; 
and  happy  will  it  be'.  Mademoiselle,  if  you  shall  learn  the 
great  lesson  of  always  improving  thetn  aright.  This,  I think, 
you  will  be  able  to  do,  if  you  are  faithful  to  the  inward 
voice.  . 

“ Of  the  inward  voice,  or  £he  voicq  of  God  in  the  soul,  I 
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will  endeavor  to  give  you  mj  views  more  distinctly  than 
1 have  hitherto  done,  becaase  it  seems  to  me  a matter  of 
great  practical  importance,  that  you  should  understand  what 
it  is.  This  voice  is  not  an  audible  voice,  as  the  name  might 
seem  to  imply  ; but  simply  an  act  of  the  judgment,  an  inter- 
nal and  silent  decision  of  the  mind.  But  it  is  Clod’s  de- 
cision ; or,  if  you  prefer  it,  it  is  Clod’s  voice  ; the  voice  of 
Gk)d  in  the  souL 

One  of  the  most  important  conditions  on  which  we  can 
have  this  inward  divine  otterance,  is  this,  — Hie  eoul  must 
be  in  perfect  simplicity.  That  is  to  say,  it  most  be  ii^e  from 
all  the  varieties  of  human  prejudice  and  passion.  All  such 
prejudice,  and  all  inordinate  action  of  the  passions  of  what- 
ever kind,  tend  to  pervert  the  judgment.  And  a judgment 
formed  under  such  influences,  and  which  therefore  is  neces- 
sarily a perverted  one,  can  never  be  the  decision  or  voice  of 
God.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  grieve  the  Spirit  of  God.  He 
dwells  in  and  guides  the  soul,  which,  in  looking  at  God’s 
will  alone,  is  in  simplicity  ; but  he  leaves  the  soul  which  is 
under  any  degree  of  selfish  bias. 

^In  order,  therefore,  to  experience  the  inwm*d  divine 
guidance,  and  to  hear  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul,  we  must 
lay  aside  all  interests  of  our  own,  which  are  inconsistent  with 
God’s  will,  and  also  all  such  interests  and  claims  of  our 
friends.  Prejudiced  neither  in  favor  of  any  thing,  nor  preju- 
diced against  it,  but  laying  both  our  inclinations  and  our 
aversions  on  the  divine  altar,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  possess 
a mind,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  in  equilibrio  ; that  is  to 
say,  which  is  balanced  from  motives  of  self  neither  one  way 
nor  the  other,  and  which  remains  in  this  state  of  strict  and 
unselfish  impartiality,  until  it  is  decided  to  some  course  of 
action  by  a motive  drawn  from  Gkxl’s  will  alon^  Such  a 
decision,  which  Gk>d  not  only  recognizes  but  makes^  is  truly 
Gk>d’s  voice. 
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“ To  those  who  are  wholly  consecrated  to  Gk)d,  and  who  . 
fully  believe  in  his  promise,  this  voice  i%  sure.  In  other 
words,  God,  acting  through  their  sanctified  judgments,  will 
not  fail  to  guide  them  in  the  right  manner,  so  far  as  their 
own  moral  responsibility  is  concerned,  and  in  such  a manner 
also  as  will  please  himself.  And  it  is  my  prayer,  Mademoi- 
selle, that  you  may  have  this  inward  divine  guidance.  I look 
upon  it,  not  only  as  desirable,  but  as  essential.  ' Give  me  the 
satisfaction  of  hoping  and  believing,  that  you  will  not  rest 
contented  with  any  thing  short  of  this  state. 

“ Not  doubting  that  you  will  receive  the  suggestions  of 
this  letter  as  the  result  of  my  sincere  affection,  and  of  my 
earnest  desire  for  your  religious  good, 

I remain  yOurs, 

‘‘Jeanne  M.  B.  de  la  Mothe  Guton.”  ' 

10.  The  following  letter  appears  to  have  been  written  to 
a married  lady ; but  it  is  quite  probable,*  that  she  was  one 
with  whom  Madame  Guyon  had  previously  become  ac- 
quainted at  St.  Cyr.  The  terms  of  the  letter  show,  at  least, 
that  this  correspondent  was  one  of  those  who  looked  to  her 
for  advice  and  instruction. 

“Madame , 

“ Our  friend  N has  departed.  She  was  a choice 

and  excellent  young  woman  ; and,  in  leaving  a world  where 
she  endured  so  many  trials,  she  has  received  the  recompense 
of  her  labors  and  sufferings. 

“ You  are  right,  Madame,  in  saying  in  your  letter  that  it 
is  not  common  for  us  tcT  meet  with  such  treasures  of  grace. 
They  are  indeed  more  rare  than  can  be  expressed.  Few, 
very  few,  go,  as  she  did,  to  the  bottom  of  the  heart. 

The  great  majority  of  those  who  profess  an  interest  in 
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Feligious  things — those  who  are  rehgioas  teachers  and  guides,  ^ ' 
as  well  as  those  who  are  seekers  of  religion — stop  short,  and 
-hre  sadsfied  with  remaining  in  the  outside  and  surface  of  ^ ^ 
things.  Thej  ornament  and  enrich  the  ext^or  of  the  ark,  ' . 
forgetting  that  God  commanded  Moses  ^ begin  with  the  \ 
inside  and  orerlaj  it  with  gold,  and  afterwards  to  ornament  : 
the  outside.  Like  the  Pharisees  of  oM,  they  make  clean  ^ 
the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter,  but  leave  the  Inside  im- 
pure.  In  other  words,,  while  they  endeavor  to  make,  a good 
appearance  to  men  outwardly,  they  are  inwardly  full  of  self-  ' 
love,  of  self-esteem,  of  self-conceit,  and  of  self-will.  How 
different  the  religious  state,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  of  these 
persons  from  that  of  our  departed  friend  I - 

Why  do  you  make  a difficulty,  Madame,  in  speaking  to 
me  about  your  dress  ? Should  you  not  be  free,  and  tell  me 
all  ? You  have  done  well  in  laying  aside  the  unnecessary 
ornament  to  which  you  refer.  I entreat  you  never  to  wear 
it  again.  I am  quite  confident  also,  that,  if  you  would  listen 
to  the  secret  voice  which  speaks  in  the  bottom  of  your  heart, 
you  would  find  more  things  to  pot  off.  Perhaps  you  will 
say,  that  you  must  regard  your  husband’s  feelings  as  well  as 
your  own.  This  is  true ; but  I am  persuaded,  that,  in  his 
present  favorable  dispositions,  you  will  please  him  as  much 
by  laying  aside  those  ornaments  as  by  wearing  them. 

Consider  what  you  owe  to  Grod,  and  promptly  crucify  all 
the  pretexts  of  nature.  You  will  never  make  any  such  cru- 
cifixion of  the  desires  and  pretences  of  the  natural  life,  with- 
out drawing  down  some  returns  of  divine  grace  upon  you. 

He  who  promised  a recompense  even  to  a cup  of  cold  water 
given  for  his  sake,  will  not  fail,  on  the  same  principle,  to 
regard,  and  to  recompense  with  his  favor,  the  self-denial  of 
his  children,  even  in  the  matter  of  dress. 

/^A  Christian  woman  should  be  distinguished  from  others 
by  a neat  and  modest  dress,  but  not*  by  a dress  so  affected 
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and  ornamented  as  to  attract  attentioi)/^  It  is  not  necessary, 

however,  to  lay  down  an  invariable  rule.  It  is  very  proper, 
undoubtedly,  that  you  should  wear  apparel  which  is  suited 
to  your  situation  and  rank  in  life ; but  you  will  pardon  me 
for  suggesting  the  propriety  and  duty,  besides  the  altera- 
tion to  which  I have  already  referred,  of  putting  off  those 
superfluous  ribbons.  I am  confident  that,  in  so  doing,  you 
will  not  be  less  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  your  husband  ; and 
that  you  will  be  much  more  so  in  the  eyes  of  Him  whom 
you  wish  to  please  above  all. 

“ I am  desirous,  when  you  write  to  me,  that  you  should 
feel  the  greatest  confidence  and  freedom.  Do  not  be  afraid 
to  propose  questions  to  me  upon  things  which  the  world 
might  regard  as  trifling.  So  far  from  lessening  my  esteem 
for  you,  it  will  have  quite  a different  effect,  because  I infer 
from  your  anxiety  in  such  particulars,  that  you  have  a dis- 
position to  give  yourself  wholly  to  God.  It  is  a sign,  I 
think,  that  God,  in  making  you  attentive  and  careful  in  the 
smallest  things,  is  laying  the  foundations  of  his  inward  w'ork 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  heart. 

“ Most  earnestly  I beseech  you  to  be  faithful  to  him.  In 
following  the  divine  guidance,  and  in  doing  the  divine  w’ill, 
you  will  find  a thousand  times  more  satisfaction,  than  in  the 
pleasures  which  the  world  can  impart  to  you. 

“ Thus  desiring  that  you  may  be  guided  and  kept, 

“ I remain  yours  in  our  Lord, 

“ Jeanne  M.  B.  de  la  Mothe  Guyon.” 

11.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  such  an  institution 
as  that  of  St.  Cyr,  embracing  within  its  walls  many  persons 
who  were  the  hopes  of  celebrated  families,  was  naturally  a 
centre  of  influence.  And,  accordingly,  such  a religious 

raoYement  as  that  of  which  the  providence  of  God  had  made 
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Madame  Ou  jon  the  instrument  at  this  time,  could  not  well 
take  place,  without  being  extensively  known.  It  was  thus 
that  public  attention  was  directed  to  her  again.  Her  oppo- 
sers,  who  seem  to  have  supposed  that  her  zeal  would  be 
checked  by  the  discipline  of  her  first  imprisonment,  and  who 
had  somewhat  relaxeil  their  watchfuhiess  for  a year  or  two 
past,  were  once  more  on  the  alert 

12.  It  was  not  only  at  Paris,  at  Dijon,  at  Versailles,  and 
St.  Cyr,  that  her  influence  was  felt ; but  there  began  to  be 
evidences  of  it  in  other  places.  A single  incident  will  illus- 
trate what  we  mean : A sister  MaUn,  (those  females  who 
were  united  in  spirit,  by  being  devoted  to  a religious  life, 
were  appropriately  called  nsters,)  resident  at  the  town  of 
Ham  in  the  then  province  of  Picardy,  was  so  deeply  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  religious  instruction  on  principles  differ- 
ent from  those  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed,  that  she 
came  to  Paris  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  such  instruc- 
tion from  Madame  Guyon  personally.  Sbe  had  charge,  at 
the  place  where  she  resided,  of  an  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  girU ; and  seemed  desirous  to  learn  the  truth  for 
others  as  well  as  herself.  To  cases  of  this  kind,  Madame 
Guyon  always  gave  a prompt  and  earnest  attention. 

13.  Persons  also  sought  her  society  who  had  no  faith  in 
her  doctrines,  hut  were  either  anxious  to  obtain  farther 
information,  or  to  make  her  a conyert  to  their  own  views. 
There  were  many  such  ; and  among  them  was  the  celebrated 
Peter  Nicole,  fihown  extensively  by  a multiplicity  of  writings 
on  various  subjects,  and  as  the  friend  and  literary  associate 
of  Amauld,  the  Port-Royalist.  “ There  was  an  acqomnt- 
ance  of  mine,”  she  says,  “ an  intimate  friend  also  of  Mon- 
sieur Nicole,  who  had  oflen  heard  him  speak  against  me. 
This  person  thought  that  it  would  not  be  dilRcult  to  remove 
the  objections  and  prejudices  of  Nicole,  if  we  could  be  made 
personally  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  have  opportuni- 
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ties  of  conversation  together,  lie  thought  it  important  to 
make  the  attempt,  because  many  who  were  opposed  to  the 
views  1 entertained,  had  received  their  impressions  from 
him.  Accordingly,  although  it  was  with  some  reluctance  on 
my  part,  we  met  together. 

“ After  some  little  conversation,  he  referred  to  my  book, 
entitled  the  Short  and  Easy  Method  of  Prayer,  and  made 
the  remark  that  it  was  fvXL  of  errors.  Upon  this  I proposed 
to  him,  that  we  should  read  the  book  over  together ; and  I 
desired  him  to  tell  me  frankly  and  kindly  those  things  in  the 
book  which  seemed  to  him  objectionable  r expressing  the 
hope,  at  the  same  time,  that  1 might  be  able  to  meet  and 
answer  them.  He  expressed  himself  well  satisfied  with  the 
proposition ; and,  accordingly,  we  read  the  book  through 
together  wiUi  much  attention,  chapter  by  chapter. 

“After  we  had  read  it  partly  through,  I asked  him  to 
specify  his  objections ; but  he  replied,  that,  so  far  as  we  had 
read,  he  had  none.  After  we  had  completed  the  book,  and 
after  he  had  looked  here  and  there  carefully  for  a long  time, 
I repeated  the  question.  Madame,  said  Nicole,  I find  that 
my  talent  is  in  writing,  and  not  precisely  in  personal  discus- 
sions of  this  kind.  If  you  have  no  objections,  I will  refer 
you  to  a learned  stnd  good  friend  of  mine,  Monsieur  Boileau. 
You  will  find  him  at  the  Hotel  de  Luines.  He  will  be  able 
to  indicate  the  imperfections  ef  the  book,  whatever  they  may 
be ; and  perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  profit  by  his  sugges- 
tions.” 

14.  Nicole  was  a very  learned  man,  and  a great  master 
of  reasoning.  But  he  had  probably  never  read  the  book, 
although  he  supposed  himself  to  be  well  acquainted  with  it 
by  report ; and  hence  his  peculiar  and  not  very  creditable 
position  at  this  time.  A year  or  two  afterwards,  however, 
he  published  a book,  in  which  he  strongly  attacked  the  opin- 
ions held  by  Madame  Guyon,  and  others  who  entertained 
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similar  sentiments,  or  rather  their  opinions  (u  he  understood 
them''  ♦ 

15.  A few  days  after  this  interview  with  Nicole,  she  saw 
his  friend,  to  whose  acquaintance  he  had  recommended  her. 
Monsieur  Boileau,  a brother  of  the  distinguished  French  poet 
and  satirist  of  the  same  name.  He  introduced  the  sub- 
ject,” she  says,  of  my  little  book  on  Prayer.  I told  him 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  I wrote  it,  and  also  the  inward 
dispositions  in  which  I then  was.  He  remarked  to  me,  that 
he  was  entirely  persuaded  of  the  sincerity  of  my  intentions  ; 
but  he  said  that  the  book  was  liable  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
some  persons  who  might  misapply  and  pervert  it  I asked 
him  the  favor  to  point  out  the  passages  in  it,  which  caused 
this  anxiety;  to  which  he  assented.  And,  accordingly,  we 
looked  over  the  book  together ; and  when  he  came  to  such 
passages,  1 gave  explanations,  which  seemed  to  satisfy  him. 
We  went  through  with  the  whole  hook,  delaying  more  or 
less  upon  the  places ; while  I endeavored  on  my  part  to  illus- 
trate them  from  my  own  thoughts  and  experiences  in  a 
simple  manner. 

When  we  had  gotten  through,  he  said  to  me,  ^ Madame, 
all  that  is  wanted,  in  order  to  prevent  misapprehensions  in 
relation  to  your  book,  is  a little  more  in  the  way  of  explana- 
tion.* And  he  pressed  me  very  much  to  write  something 
additional  and  explanatory,  which  I agreed  to  do.  A few 
days  after,  I completed  what  he  wished  me  to  write,  and 
sent  it  to  him  for  his  examination ; and  he  seemed  to  be 


* The  title  of  his  work,  which  was  the  last  one  he  wrote,  was  this : 
ReJuUUion  des  principales  erreurs  dea  Quietistes^  contemm  dans  la  livra 
tensur€s  par  Vordonnance  de  Monsdgneur^  VArchevique  de  Paris^  \de  Harlcd^ 
du  16  Octobre^  1694.  — For  some  remarks  on  this  work,  see  an  interest- 
ing letter  from  La  Combe  to  Madame  Gnyon,  printed  in  the  Works  of 
Bossnet,  Pans  ed.  1836 ; also  some  remarks  of  Madame  Gnyon  her- 
self, in  the  eleventh  cluster  of  Part  Third  of  her  Life. 
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well  satisfied.  I xeyised  it  once  or  twice ; and  he  urged  me 
much  to  print  it.” 

16.  The  small  work  which  originated  under  these  circum- 

stances, was  not  printed  at  this  time,  but  sometime  after- 
wards. It  is  entitled,  A concise  Apology  for  the  Short  and 
Easy  Method  of  Prayer ; and  is  usui^y  printed,  in  the  col- 
lection of  her  spiritual  works,  in  connection  with  the  larger 
treatise,  which  it  is  especially  designed  to  elucidate.  Al- 
though concise,  it  is  a work  which  contains  much  valuable 
instruction  of  a spiritual  nature,  and  is  worthy  of  special 
attention.  * 

i 

17.  It  was  under  these  circumstances,  constantly  laboring 
in  the  cause  of  religion,  blessed  in  those  labors  continually 
to  ^n  extent  seldom  witnessed,  listened  to  with  great  atten- 
tion by  the  ignorant, . and  criticised  or  attacked  by  the 
learned,  that  her  name  came  once  more  into  general  notice, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  sympathized  in  her 
views,  exdted  a general  hostility.  The  outcries  against  her 
were  loud,  deep,  and  revengeful.  Her  enemies,  seeing  the 
difficulty  of  quenching  the  light  of  her  piety  by  any  ordinary 
means,  resorted  to  the  most  dreadful  measures.  Attempts 
were  made,  through  the  instrumentality  of  one  of  her  ser- 
vants who  seems  to  have  been  bribed  for  that  purpose,  to 
put  her  to  death  by  poison.  She  refers  to  this  painful  inci- 
dent very  briefly. 

“ One  of  my  servants,”  she  says,  ‘‘  was  prevailed  upon  to 
give  me  poison.  After  taking  it,  I suflered  such  exquisite 
pains,  that,  without  speedy  succor,  I should  have  died  in  a 
few  hours.  The  servant  iiiimediately  ran  away,  and  I have 
never  seen  him  since.  At  the  time,  it  did  not  occur  to  me 
that  I was  poisoned,  until  my  physicians  came  in,  and  in- 
formed me  that  such  was  the  case.  My  servant  was  the 
immediate  agent  in  this  wicked  attempt ; but  I am  in  pos- 
session of  circumstances  which  go  strongly  to  show,  that 
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others  origmated  it  I suffered  from  it  for  seven  years  after- 
wards.” 

18.  So  great  was  the  excitement  against  her  at  this  time, 
that  she  thought  it  prudent  to  leave  her  house,  and  to  remain 
in  entire  concealment  for  some  months.  No  one  knew  where 
she  was,  except  Monsieur  Fouquet,  the  uncle  of  the  Count 
de  Yaux,  her  son-in-law.  Of  Fouquet  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  speak.  He  was  a man  of  eminent  piety,  and 
seems  to  have  been  desirous  of  devoting  himself  to  God  in 
all  things.  The  marriage  of  his  nephew  with  Mademoiselle 
Guyon  opened  the  way  for  forming  an  acquaintance  with 
the  mother,  with  whose  character  and  history,  and  probably 
with  her  writings,  he  was  previously  acquainted.  He  knew 
where  she  was  concealed ; obtained,  by  authority  which 
he  had  from  her,  the  funds  that  .were  necessary  for  her 
support;  and  kept  her  advised  of  the  movements  of  her 
enemies. 

Madame  Guyon  hoped,  that,  by  retiring  for  a time  altogeth- 
er from  notice,  there  would  be  some  cessation  to  the  attacks 
which  were  constantly  made  upon  her.  But  she  was  mis- 
taken. As  soon  as  she  disappeared,  the  report  was  circu- 
lated, that  she  had  gone  into  the  provinces,  for  the  purpose 
of  disseminating  her  doctrines  there.  So  that  the  fact  of  her 
retireipent,  with  such  an  interpretation  put  upon  it,  tended 
rather  to  increase  than  to  allay  the  ferment.  Under  these 
circumstances  she  thought  it  best  to  return  to  her  home,  and 
to  enter  again  upon  the  discharge  of  her  ordinary  duties, 
whatever  might  be  the  consequences. 

19.  Soon  after  this,  an  event  occurred,  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  add  to  her  trials.  It  was  the  sickness  and  death  of 
her  friend  and  relative.  Monsieur  Fouquet  In  this  good 
man  she  found  one  who  not  only  sympathized  in  her  reli- 
gious views  and  feelings,  but  aided  her  much  as  an  adviser 
in  her  affairs,  and  as  a personal  friend.  Madame  Guyon 
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seems  to  have  had  entire  confidence,  not  only  in  his  religions 
experience,  hut  in  his  practical  prudence  and  in  his  friendly 
dispositions.  And  in  consequence  of  the  family  connection 
now  existing  between  them,  she  could  consult  him,  and  re- 
ceive Ids  advice  and  assistance,  without  being  subjected  to 
the  suspicions  and  misinterpretations  which  might  have 
attended  the  presence  and  aid  of  other  well-disposed  per- 
sons. His  last  moments  were  moments  of  triumphant  peace. 
The  following  letter  was  written  to  him  by  Madame  Guyon, 
a short  time  before  his  death : — 

/^o  Monsieur  Fouquet.* 

^ “I  have  thought  for  some  time,  that  you  would  not 
survive  your  present  sickness.  It  has  even  seemed  to  me, 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  you  to  live  beyond  the  ap- 
proaching celebration  of  the  Holy  Sacrament. 

Regarding,  therefore,  your  departure  as  near  at  hand,  I 
cannot  help  saying  that,  in  losing  you,  I lose  one  of  my  most 
faithful  friends;  perhaps  I may  add,  that  I lose ^ the  only 
friend,  in  whom,  under  existing  circumstances,  I can  repose 
with  entire  confidence  in  all  things.  I feel  my  loss ; bs^  the 
sorrow  which  I experience  does  not  prevent  my  rejoicing 
in  the  happiness  which  is  yours.  It  is  not  your  situation 
which  is  to  be  regretted,  but  rather  tiiat  of  those  who  are 
left  behind^  God,  who  has  made  us  one  in  spirit,  has  an- 
nounced the  hour  of  separation.  May  the  blessing  of  our 
Divine  Master  rest  upon  you-l — 

“Go,  then,  happy  spirit;  — go,  and  receive  the  recom- 
pense reserved  for  all  those  who  have  given  themselves  to 
the  Lord  in  a love  which  is  pure.  As  we  have  been  united 
in  time,  may  we  be  united  in  eternity.  Let  your  parting 


* See  Lettres  Chr^tiennes  et  Spiritaelles  snr  divers  Sajets  qni  re- 
gardent  la  Vie  Interieare.  Tome  i.  p.  646. 
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prayer  be  for  her  who  is  left  behind,  and  for  the  spiritual 
children  whom  the  Lord  has  given  her,  that  in  all  time,  and 
in  all  things,  they  may  be  faithful  to  his  adorable  will. 

“Farewell; — imd,  asjrou  ascend  to  the  arms  of  Him 
who  has  prepared  a place  for  you,  be  an  ambassador  for  me, 
and  tell  him  that  my  soul  loves  him^ 

“ Jeanne  M.  B.  de  la  Mothe  Guton.’* 
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Efforts  made  in  her  behalf.  She  objects  to  the  course  which  her 
friends  propose  to  take,  Bossuet^  bishop  of  Meaux,  Remarks 
on  his  character  and  position.  He  becomes  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  new  doctrine.  Seeks  an  interview  with  Madame 
Guyon  at  Paris  in  September ^ 1693.  Second  interview  on  the 
30th  of  Jan,  1694.  Some  account  of  the  conversation  which 
passed  between  them.  Effect  of  it  upon  Madame  Chsyon,  Cor- 
respondence between  them.  Attacked  with  a fever. 

In  this  state  of  things,  some  of  the  friends  of  Madame 
Guyon,  among  whom  I think  we  ‘ could  not  mistake  in  in- 
cluding the  Dukes  Beauvilliers  and  Chevreuse,  undertook 
some  measures  in  he^  behalf.  Fearing.oither  some  acts  of 
personal  violence,  or  some  impressions  on  the  minds  of  those 
in  authority,  which  might  perhaps  lead  to  a renewed  impris- 
onment, they  drew  up  a memorial  addressed  to  the  king,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  give  a correct  account  of  the  inci- 
dents of  her  life  and  of  her  motives  of  action,  with  a view  to 
vindicate  and  to  protect  her.  This  memorial  was  drawn  up 
with  the  concurrence  and  approbation  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  who  thought  it  proper,  before  it  was  employed  in  the 
way  which  was  intended,  to  show  it  to  Madame  Guyon. 

2.  “ This  paper,”  says  Madame  Guyon,  “ although  it  was 
a pleasing  evidence  of  the  kindness  of  those  who  had  a share 
in  framing  it,  gave  me  some  uneasiness.  I had  some  doubts 
whether  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  I should  be  protected 
and  vindicated  in  that  manner.  I was  jealous  of  myself,  lest 
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I should  be  found  improperlj  resting  upon  a human  arm, 
or  too  eager  to  be  relieved  from  that  burden  of  trial,  which 
God’s  wisdom  had  seen  fit  to  impose.  Such  were  mj  feel- 
ings on  this  poi^  that  I earnestly  requested  my  friends  not 
to  take  this  codfse ; but  to  leave  me  to  the  natural  develop- 
ments of  providence,  to  be  vindicated  or  to  suffer,  as  my 
heavenly  Father  might  see  best.  They  respected  my  wishes ; 
and  the  memorial  was  according)|^ suppressed.” 

3.  It  was  in  connection  with  these  circumstances,  and 
such  as  have  been  detailed  in  the  last  chapter,  thai^||A|^ 
spirituality,  as  it  was  sometimes  termed,  firs|  paraSHHy 
arrested  the  attention  of  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux.  To 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  history,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  Bossuet  was  at  this  time  con- 
fessedly the  head  of  the  French  church.  And  if  we  esti- 
mate him  chiefly  by  his  intellectual  strength,  I think  we 
may  well  say,  that  he  deserved  to  be  so.  Possessed  of  vast 
learning  and  not  greater  in  the  amount  of  his  knowledge 
than  he  was  in  the  powers  which  originated  and  con- 
trolled it,  he  brought  to  the  investigation  of  religious  sub- 
jects, whether  theological  or  practical,  the  combined  lights 
and  ornaments  of  research,  of  reasoning,  and  of  rich  imagina- 
tion. 


' 4.  By  his  great  work,  entitled,  A History  of  the  Varies 
tions  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Reformed  ChurcheSy*  in  which 
he  had  subjected  the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  of  the  other 
Protestant  reformers  to  a severe  scrutiny,  he  had  not  only 
acquired  a splendid  reputation,  but  had  placed  himself  in  a 
position  which  led  him  to  be  regarded  by  Catholics  as  em- 
phatically the  defender  of  the  faith,*  This  reputation,  which 
might  well  fill  any  ordinary  amount  of  secular  or  of  ecclesi- 
astical ambition,  was  so  dear  to  him,  that  he  had  for  many 


* Histoire  des  Variations  des  Eglises  Protestantes. 
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years,  as  if  by  the  strong  instinct  of  habit,  fixed  his  wiUier- 
ing  eye  on  the  slightest  heretical  deviations.  He  knew  well 
what  was  going  on  in  France.  But  he  who  had  broken  the 
spear  with  the  strongest  intellects  of  the  world,  felt  some 
reluctance  to  entering  the  lists  with  a woman. 

It  seemed  to  him  impossible  that  Madame  Guyon,  what- 
ever might  be  her  talents  imd  personal  infiuence,  could 
produce  an  impression,  either  in  Paris  or  elsewhere,' which 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  church.  And  if  it  were  so,  was 
it  not  enough,  that  d’Aranthon  and  Father  Innocentios,  men 
of  distinguished  ability  and  of  great  influence,  had  already, 
in  the  early  and  distant  places  of  her  infiuence,  set  in  motion 
measures  of  opposition ; measures  which  were  sustained  aC 
Paris  by  the  efforts  of  La  Mothe  and  de  Harlai,  nf  Nicole 
and  Boileau,  aided  by  a multitude  of  subordinate  agen- 
cies? 

5.  But  the  result  did  not  correspond  with  his  anticipa- 
tions. If  such  distinguished  men  as  the  Dukes  of  Beau- 
villiers  and  Chevreuse,  and  more  than  all  if  such  a man 
as  Fenelon,  on  whom  the  hopes  of  France  had  fastened 
as  its  burning  and  shining  light,  had  com#  under  this 
influence,  to  what  would  these  things  lead?  It  seems 
never  to  have  occurred  to  him,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
might  be  in  all  this.  He  is  wise  who  thinks  lightfy 
of  the  influence  of  a woman  who  has  the  great  intel- 
lectual powers,  the  accomplished  manners,  and  the  serious 
and  deep  piety  of  Madame  Guyon.  But  suppose  it  to  have 
been  otherwise.  Suppose  her  to  have  been  fanatical  in  feel- 
ing and  weak  in  judgment,  as  her  enemies  chose  to  represent 
her.  Is  it  not  true,  that  God  has  chosen  the  weak  things  of 
the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty  ? Has  he 
not  declared,  and  has  he  not  sustained  the  declaration  by  the 
history  of  spiritual  movements  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  that 
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he  has  selected  “ things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought 
things  that  are  ” ^ 

6.  Grod  will  so  work,  he  will  employ  such  instrumentality, 
and  under  such  circumstances,  as  to  glorify  himself.  It  was 
sot  Madame  Guyon,  but  God  in  her,  who  produced  these 
results.  She  had  undergone  those  deeply  searching  and 
purifying  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  consume  the 
pride  and  power,  "the  hay  and  the  stubble”  of  nature, 
and  leave  the  subject  of  it  nothing  in  himself.  When  she 
thought  of  herself,  she  could  find  no  term  which  so  exactly 
expressed  her  situation  as  the  word  Nothing : — "I  am 
nothing^'  But  it  was  a favorite  idea  with  her  also,  that  the 
All  of  Gk)d  — his  presence,  w isdom,  and  pow  er  — dw'ells, 
more  than  anywhere  else,  in  the  nothing  of  the  creature. 
This,  which  even  Bossuet  seems  not  fully  to  have  understood, 
was  the  source  of  her  influence. 

7.  The  case  of  Fenelon,  in  particular,  troubled  him  ; 
Fittelon,  whose  talents  he  knew,  whose  friendship  he  val- 
ued, and  of  whose  piety  and  influence  he  had  the  highest 
hopes.  He  determined,  therefore,  though  with  son^e  re- 
luctance, to  put  forth  his  own  great  strength,  and  to  risk  hia 
own  splendid  reputation,  in  the  attempt  to  extinguish  this 
new  heresy.  But  he  had  known  Madame  Gnyon  only  by 
report ; and  he  thought  it  due  to  charity  and  truth,  to  form 
a personal  acquaintance  as  a means  of  more  distinctly  ascer- 
taining her  views.  He  accordingly  visited  her,  for  the  first 
time,  at  her  residence  in  Paris,  in  company  with  the  Duke 
de  Chevreuse,  who  wfis  an  acquaintance  and  friend  of  Ma- 
dame Guyon. 

This  interview  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  September, 
1693.  The  conversation  was  at  first  of  a general  character. 
In  the  course  of  what  passed  between  them,  Bossuet  re- 
marked, that  he  had  formerly  read,  with  a degree  of  satis- 
faction, her  Treatise  on  Prayer,  and  also  her  Commentary 
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on  the  Canticle.  As  reference  was  thus  made  to  her  writ- 
ings, the  Duke  of  Chevreuse,  who  i:emained  during  this 
interview,  observing . probably  a copy  of  it  in  the  room, 
directed  the  attention  of  Bossuet  to  the  work  of  Madame 
Guyon,  entitled,  The  Torrents.  He  immediately  took  the 
work,  and  cast  his  eye  rapidly  over  some  passages.  When 
he  had  looked  at  it  a few  moments  in  this  manner,  he  re- 
marked, without  condemning  any  thing,  that  there  were  some 
things  in  it,  which  required  explanation. 

In  the  course  of  this  interview,  Bossuet  made  a number 
of  remarks  on  the  necessity  and  reality  of  an  inward  and 
spiritual  life,  which  were  highly  gratifying  to  Madame 
Guyon.  The  interview  terminated  with  a proposition  on 
the  part  of  Madame  Guyon,  which  was  accepted  by  Bossuet, 
that  he  should  obtain  and  examine  at  his  leisure  all  her 
writings,  and  make  known  more  definitely  his  opinions  upon 
them. 

8.  A second  meeting  took  place  some  four  or  five  months 
afterwards.  In  the  interval  between  them,  the  Duke  of 
Chevimse,  with  the  permission  of  Madame  Guyon,  and  in 
order  to  give  him  a full  view  of  her  hbtory  and  character, 
put  into  the  hands  of  Bossuet  the  manuscript  of  her  Auto^ 
biography*  He  read  it  carefully,  and  politely  wrote  a letter 
to  the  duke,  expressive  of  the  interest  he  felt  in  it. 

All  her  printed  works  also  were  submitted  to  him,  so  that 
when,  after  some  months,  they  had  the  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing again,  Bossuet  felt  prepared  to  state  to  her  some  of  the 
objections  whioh  he  felt  to  her  views,  as  he  understood 
them. 

9.  This  second  interview  took  place  on  the  thirtieth  of 
January,  1694.  At  the  request  of  Bossue^  both  this  and 
his  previous  interview  were  kept  as  secret  as  possible. 
The  reason  he  gave  \Vas,  that  the  relations  existing  between 
him  and  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  who  was  probably  jealous 
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of  his  superior  knowledge  and  reputation,  were  such  as  to 
render  it  desirable.  Al  his  request,  also,  he  met  her,  not  at 
her  own  house,  but  at  the  house  of  one.  of  his  own  fHends. 
llie  Abbe  Jannon,  who  lived  in  the  street  Cassette,  near  the 
Convent  or  House  of  the  religious  association,  called  the 
Daughters  of  the  Holy  SacrainenL  The  conference  con- 
tinued (luring  the  greater  part  of  a day.  The  Duke  of 
Chevreuse  was  present,  and  probably  some  other  persons. 

10.  A small  part  of  the  conversation  is  given  by  Madame 
Guyon  in  her  Autobiography.  It  would  have  been  pleas- 
ing, if  she  had  given  the  whole ; but  what  is  wanting  can,  I 
think,  be  found  and  made  up,  in  a considerable  degree,  from 
her  subsequent  correspondence  w ith  Bossuet,  and  from  her 
work  entitled,  A concise  Ajx)logy  for  the  Short  Method  of 
Prayer.  With  these  aids  I have  ventured  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing conversation,  as  expressive  of  the  substance  of  what 
passed  between  them,  without  attempting  to  give  the  precise 
terms  of  it.  It  is  a conversation  rendered  remarkable  by 
the  nature  of  the  topics,  and  by  the  relation  of  the  parties ; 
and  I think  it  should  not  be  forgotten  here,  that,  while 
Madame  Guyon  stcxxl  foremost  among  women  of  intellect 
as  well  as  piety,  Bossuet  was  at  that  time,  as  w'e  have 
already  remarked,  the  most  distingubhed  of  the  theologians 
of  Europe. 

11.  BotsueU  The  doctrines  which  you  advance,  madame, 
involve  the  fact  of  an  inward  experience  above  the  common 
experience  of  Christians,  even  those  who  hare  a high  repu- 
tation for  piety. 

Madame  Guyon.  I hope,  sir,  it  will  not  be  regarded  as 
an  offence,  if  1 indulge  the  hope  and  belief,  that  a higher 
experience,  even  a much  higher  one,  is  practicable  than  that, 
which  we  commonly  see. 

Bossuet.  Certainly  not.  But  when  we  see  persons  going 
80  far  as  to  speak  of  a love  to  God  without  any  regard  to 
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self,  of  the  entire  sancttfk^tion  of  the  heart,  #|kd  of  divine 
union,  have  we  not  reason  to  fear,  that  there  is  some  illusion? 
We  are  told,  that  there  is  <^none  that  doeth  nood  and  ainoAth 
not.”  ^ 

Madame  Guyon^  There  is  no  one,  with  the  etception  of 
the  Saviour,  who  has  not  sinned ; and  no  on<^  who  may  not 
be  described  as  a sinner.  There  is  no  one  who  is  jaot  now, 
and  will  not  always  be,  entirely  unworthy.  £v^  when  there, 
is  a heart  which  divine  grace  has  corrected  and  has  rendered 
entirely  upright,  there  may  still  be  eirors  of  pereeption  and 
judgment,  (involuntarily  it  is  true,  but  resulting  from  a pre^ 
vious  state  of  sinfulness,)  which  will  involve  relatively  wrong 
aiul  injurious  doing,  and  render  it  necessary,  therefore,  to 
apply  continually  to  the  blood  of  Christ.  ^ But,  whHe  I read- 
ily concede  all  this,  I cannot  forget,  that  we  are  required  to 
be  like  Christ ; and  that  the  Shiviour  himself  has  laid  the 
injunction  upon  us*  to  love  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  to  be 
- perfect  as  our  heavenly  Fathei:  is  perfect.  My  dwn  experi- 
ence has  added  stren^h  to  my  convictions. 

Boeeuet.  Personal  experience  is  an  important  teachei;^ 
And  as  you  have  thus  made  a reference  to  what  you  have 
known  experimentally,  you  will  not  think  it  amiss,  madame, 
if  I ask  the  question,  whether  you  regard  yourself  as  public' 
report  asserts  to  be  the  case,  as  being  the  subject  of  this  high 
religious  state,  and  as  possessing  a holy  heart  ? ^ 

Madame  Guyon.  If  you  understand  by  a holy  heart,  one 
which  is  wholly  consecrated  and  devoted  to  God,  I see  no 
reason  why  I should  deby  the  grace  oi  Gk)d,  which  has 
wrought  in  me,  as  I think,  &is  great  salvation. 

JBossuet  The  Saviour,  madame,  speaks  in  high  terms  of 
the  man  who  went  up  into  the  Simple,  and  smote  upon  his 
bosom,  and  said,  ‘‘  GU)d  be  naerciful  to  me  a sinner.”  • 

Madame  Guyan.  It  is^very  true,  sir,  that  this  man  was 
a sinner ; but  it  is  also  true,  that  he  prayed  that  God  wotdd 
m' 
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be  merciful  te  him ; and  God,  who  is  a hearer  of  prayer,  did 
Bot  mock  either  his  sorrows  or  his  petitions,  but  granted  his 
request.  If  I may  be  allowed  to  speak  of  myself,  I think  I 
may  say,  that  I too  have  uttered  the  same  prayer ; I too 
have  smitten  npon  my  bosom  in  the  deep  anguish  of  a rebel- 
lious and  convicted  spirit.'  1 can  never  forget  it.  Months 
and  years  witnessed  the  tears  which  1 shed ; but  deliverance 
eame.  My  Wounds  were  healed ; my  tears  were  dried  up ; 
and  my  soul  was  crowned,  and  I think  1 can  say  with  thank- 
fulness, is  BOW  crowned,  with  purity  and  peace. 

There  are  but  few  persons  who  can  express 
themselves  so  strongly. 

Madame  Guyon,  I regret  that  it  is  so  ; and  the  more  so, 
because  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  want  Of faith.  Men  pray 
to  God  to  be  merciful,  without  believing  that  he  is  willing  to 
be  merciful^,  they  pray  for  deliverance  from’ sin  and  for  full 
sanctification,  without  believing  that  provision  is  made  for  it ; 
and  thus  insult  Grod  in  the  very  prayer  which  they  offer.  ' 
Can  it  be  possible,  that  one  like  yourself,  whp  has  studied 
4he  Scriptures  so  long  and  so  profitably,  can  doubt  of  the 
rich  provisions  of  the  gospel  in  this  matter ; and  deny,  in 
the  long  catalogue  of  the  saints  of  the  Catholic  church,  that 
any  df  them  have  been  sanctified  f 

BoemeL  I am  not  disposed,  madame,  to  deny,  that  the 
doctrine  of  saautificalion,  when  properly  understood,  is  a 
doctrine  of  the  Catholic  church.  1 cannot  forget  the  rich 
examples  which  are  found  in  a St.  Francis  de  Sales,  in  a 
St.  Theresa,  and  in  the  celebrated  Catharines'.  But  I can- 
" not  deny,  that  I am  slow  to  admit  the  existence  of  this  great 
blessing  in  individual  cases.  The  evidence  should  be  very 
marked.  This,  you  will  admit,  is  a proper  precaution.  And 
conceding  that  the  promises  of  GU>d  are  adequate  to  these 
great  results,  and  admitting  the  general  truth  of  the  doctrine, 
of  sanctification,  I must  still  offer  inquiries  which  involve 
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very  serious  doubts  in  relation  to  some  of  its  aspects,  as  they 
are  presented  in  your  writings. 

Madame  Guyon,  I have  always  been  ready,  sir,  to  con- 
fess my  ignorance ; and  having  no  system  to  maintain,  and 
no  object  to  secure,  separate  from  the  doing  of  God’s  will 
and  t^e  manifestation  of  his  glory,  I have  no  reluctance  in 
submitting  what  I have  said  to  your  correction. 

Boemet,  In  looking  over  the  manuscript,  which  gives 
some  account  of  your  own  personal  history,  in  which  I have 
generally  been  interested  and  satisfied,  I was  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  see,  that,  in  a certain  passage,  you  speak  of  your- 
self as  the  woman  of  the  Apocalypse. 

Madame  Guyon,  I recollect  that  there  is  something  of 
this  kind.  As  I read  the  passage  in  the  Apocalypse,  which 
speaks  of  the  woman  who  fled  into  the  wild^ness,  I must 
confess,  as  I thought  of  myself  as  driven  from  p^ce  to  place 
for  announcing  the  doctrines  of  the;  Lord,  it  did  seem  to  me, 
that  the  expressions  might  be  applied,  not  as  prophetic  of 
me,  but  as  illustrative  of  my  condition.  There  are  some 
things  in  the  account  of  my  life,  w^hich  probably  are  of  no 
consequence,  and  would  not  have  been  written,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  urgency  of  nyr  confessor,  who  required  every 
thing  to  be  inserted. 

BossueU  X am  willing  to  accept  your  explanation  in  this 
particular  entirely,  and  will  proceed  now  ,to  some  things 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  essential.  It  is  not  merely  my  ob- 
ject to  criticise,  but,  in  part  at  least,  to  obtain  explana- 
tions, in  order  that  I may  understand  the  subject  more  fully 
myself,  and  4bat  I may  know,  in  the  situation  in  which  I am 
placed,  what  course  it  is  proper  to  take.  You  will  excuse 
me,  therefore,  for  asking  in  a proper  spirit  of  inquiry,  what 
you  mean  by  being  in  the  state,  which  is  variously  denomi- 
nated the  state  of  holiness,  of  pure  love,  and  of  Christian 
perfection. 
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Madame  Guyon.  This  question  might,  I suppose,  be  an- 
swered in  various  ways.  But  as  some  of  these  terms,  in 
their  application  to  human  nature,  are  in  some  degree  odious, 
and  are  at  least  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  I will  say  here, 
that  I understand,  by  being  in  the  state  to  which  you  refer, 
much  the  same  thing  as  I understand  by  being  in  the  state 
of  entire  self-renunciation.  He  who  is  hothlno,  he  who  is 
lost  to  himself,  he  who  is  dead  to  his  own  wisdom  and  his 
own  strength,  and  who,  in  the  renouncement  of  his  own 
life,  lives  in  God's  life,  may  properly  be  called  a holy  man ; 
and,  in  a mitigated  sense  of  the  terms,  may  perhaps  be 
called  a perfect  man.  True  lowliness  of  spirit,  as  1 have 
now  explained  it,  accompanied  by  such  faith  in  God  as  will 
supply  the  nothingness  of  the  creature  from  the  divine  ful- 
ness, involves  the  leading  idea*  of  wjiat,  in  ex{>erimentai 
writers,  is  denominated  Christian  perfection.  Perhaps  some 
other  name  would  express  it  as  welL 

Boimtt,  I am  glad  to  find,  madame,  that  you  entertain 
such  views  of  Christian  perfection  as  are  consistent  with 
lowliness  of  spirit.  The  Saviour  himself  says,  “ He^  that  is 
lewt  among  you  aU^  the  same  shaXL  he  great.**  And  the  Apostle 
to  the  Gentiles,  eminent  as  he  was  in  sanctity,  describes  him- 
self as  the  least  of  the  apostles.**  * I believe  it  is  true,  that 
eminently  holy  persons  feel  their  dependence  and  nothing- 
ness more  entirely  than  others. 

But  is  it  a mark,  m^ame,  of  Christian  lowliness  to  disre- 
gard the  principles  and  practices  which  have  been  sanctioned 
by  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  many  ages  ? In  your  Short 
Method  of  Prayer,  there  are  some  expressions  which  seem 
to  imply,  that  the  posterities  and  mortifications  which  are 
practised  in  the  Catholic  church  are  not  necessary. 

Madame  Guyon.  I admit  that  my  views  and  practices 


* Luke  ix.  48.  1 Ck>r.  xv.  9. 
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differ  in  this  particnlar  from  those  of  some  other  persons.  I 
cannot  saj  that  1 do  now,  with  the  views  which  1 at  present 
have  of  the  power  and  the  applications  of  faith,  attach  that 
importance  to  austerities  and  practices  of  physical  mortifica- 
tion, which  I once  did.  My  view  now  is  this.  Physical 
sufferings  and  mortifications,  which  tend  to  bring  the  appe- 
tites into  subjection,  and  to  restcm  ^us  in  that  respect  to 
harmony  with  Gk)d,  are  of  great  value  ; they  are  a part  of 
GUxl’s  discipline,  which  he  has  wisely  instituted  and  rendered 
operative  in  the  present  life : but  then  they  should  not  be 
self-sought  or  self-inflicted ; but  should  be  received  and  sub- 
mitted to,  as  they  come  in  the  course  of  Gk)d’s  providence. 
In  other  words,  crosses  are  good ; our  rebellious  nature  needs 
them  ; not  those,  however,  which  are  of  merely  human  origin, 
but  those  which  God  himself  makes  and  imposes.* 

JBossuet  I am  doubtful,  whether  your  vi^ws  on  this  sub- 
ject ought  to  be  considered  satisfactory.  But  we  will  leave 
them  for  the  present,  to  be  further  examined,  perhaps,  at  some 
future  time.  * 

1 might  ask  again,  Is  it  consistent  with  Christian  humility, 
with  true  lowliness  of  spirit,  to  lay  down  the  principle,  as  I 
find  you  have  done  in  the  work  entitled  The  Torrents, 
that  souls  in  the  highest  religious  state  may  approach  the 
Sacramental  Communion,  and  may  partake  of  the  sacred 
element  which  is  offered  in  it,  without  special  preparation  ? 

Madame  Guyon,  I am  entirely  confident,  sir,  that  the 
highest  religious  experience  is  not  opposed,  and  canno^^by 
any  possibility  be  opposed,  to  the  truest  humility.  I say 


♦ See,  in  connection  With  the  topics  introduced  in  this  chapter,  and  in 
addition  to  the  statements  made  in  the  Life  of  Madame  Gnyon,  the 
Treatise,  entitled,  Cburte  ApologU  du  Mayen  Court ; also  the  work  of 
Bossnet,  entitled,  Instruction  sur  le$  Etats  dOraison.  See  also  a letter 
of  Monsieur  Firot,  a Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  printed  in  the  works  of 
Bossuet,  Yol.  xii. 
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further,  that  I fully  appreciate  the  great  importance  of  a 
careful*  and  thorough  prepartition  for  the  occasion  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist.  But  still  it  does  seem  to  me,  that  a soul, 
wholly  devoted  to  God  and  living  in  the  divine  presence, 
moment  by  moment,  if  it  should  be  so  situated  as  not  to 
enjoy  the  ordinary  season  of  preparatory  retirement  and 
recollection,  would  still  be  in  a state  to  partake  of  the  sacra- 
mental element,  and  would  be  accepted  in  it  I am  aware 
that  it  is  difficult  for  those  who  are  not  in  this  religious  state, 
to  conceive  of  what  I now  say  ; but  their  inability  of  per- 
ception does  not  alter  the  fact,  if  the  fact  be  such  as  I 
suppose  it  to  be. 

Bossuet  If  you  design,  madame,  to  limit  the  remark 
made  in  The  Torrents,  to  some  extreme  case  of  this  kind, 
it  will  be  regarded,  I suppose,  as  less  objectionable  than  it 
would  otherwise  be.  1 have  no  other  desire  or  object  than 
that  of  ascertaining  what  is  true.  I repeat,  that  I do  not 
object  to  the  doctrine  of  Christian  Perfection,  or  of  Pure 
Love,  or  whatever  other  name  may  be  given  to  it,  when 
considered  in  iUr  general  form ; but  I cannot  deny,  that  I 
have  serious  objections  to  particular  views  and  particular 
forms  of  expression  which  I sometimes  find  connected  with 
it  I find,  from  time  to  time,  in  your  works,  modes  of  ex- 
pression which  strike  me  as  peculiar.  Without  delaying, 
therefore,  on  the  general  features  of  the  doctrine,  I will  take 
the  liberty  to  direct  your  attention  to  a number  of  things  which 
characterize  it,  in  part,  as  it  appears  in  your  writings.  I will 
illustrate  what  I mean.  I find,  in  expression  at  least,  what 
strikes  me  as  very  peculiar,  that  you  make  God  idenJtical 
with  evenU.  You  say,  in  nearly  so  many  words,  particularly 
in  the  work  entitled  the  Torrents,  that  to  the  sanctified  soul 
every  thing  which  exists,  with  the  exception  of  sin,  is  Grod. 

Madame  Guyon,  In  reply  to  this  remark,  it  seems  to  ine 
proper  to  observe,  m the  first  place,  that  the  doctrines  of 
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sanctification  are  sometimes  erroneously  or  imperfectly  rep- 
resented in  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  language. 
As  they  are  the  doctrines  of  a life  whieh  is  almost  unknown 
to  the  world,  it  is  but  natural  that  they  should  have  no  ade- 
quate terms  and  phrases ; so  that  we  readily  admit,  thal'We 
express  ourselves  awkwardly  and  with  difficulty.  Is  it  un- 
reasonable, under  these  circumstances,  to  ask  the  favor  of  a 
candid  and  charitable  interpretation  ? 

Bossuet,  I admit,  madame,  the  existence  of  the  difficulty 
to  which  you  refer,  and  think  it  should  be  considered. 

Madame  Guyon.  With  this  concession  on  your  part,  I 
proceed  to  admit  on  mine,  that  the  assertion,  taken  just  as  it 
stands,  namely,  that  every  event  is  Godj  is  not  true ; even 
when  made  with  the  exception  of  those  things  which  are 
sinfuL  But  I still  affirm,  that  the  expression  has  a definite 
and  important  meaning  to  the  truly  sanctified  soul.  Such  a 
soul,  in  a manner  and  degree  which  ordinary  Christians  do 
not  well  understand,  recognizes  the  fact,  that  Grod  sustains  a 
definite  relation  to  every  thing  which  takes  place.  God  is  in 
events ; and,  if  he  is  the  centre  and  controller  of  the  uni- 
verse, he  cannot  be  out  of  them.  The  sanctified  soul  not 
only  speculatively  recognizes  the  relation  of  God  to  events, 
but  feels  it ; that  is  to  say,  it  is  brought  into  a practical  and 
realized  communion  with  God  through  them.  You  will  find 
this  form  of  expression  in  the  writings  of  Catharine  of  Genoa. 
She  says,  that  every  thing  which  took  place,  was  God  to  her ; 
because  she  found,  in  a sefise  which  the  world  did  not  and 
could  not  understand,  that  God  was  in  every  thing. 

Bossuet.  I notice  also,  as  another  illustration  of  the  ob- 
jectionable parts  of  your  writings  to  which  I have  just  now 
referred,  that  you  sometimes  speak  in  them,  as  if  the  will  of 
God,  as  well  as  outward  events,  were  identical  with  God 
himself.  1 think,  madame,  you  will  perceive  on  refiection, 
that  such  statements,  whatever  may  be  said  in  defence  of 
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ithem,  are  Ukelj  to  be  misunderstood,  and  that,  in  point 
of  fact,‘the7  are  not  strictly  true.  1 illustrate  my  meaning 
thus.  We  always  use  the  term  man  as  including  the  whoU 
of  man,  and  of  course  as  including  something  more  than  the 
mere  will  of  man.  In  like  manner  we  use  the  term  Gk)d  as 
expressive  of  the  whole  of  God,  his  intellect  and  affections, 
as  well  as  his  will.  So  that  to  speak  of  the  will  of  God, 
which  is  but  a part,  as  identical  Ivith  God,  which  is  the 
whole,  is  necessarily  erroneous. 

Madame  Guyaru  , I have  no  disposition,  as  I should  not 
have  good  grounds  to  do  it,  to  object  to  the  correctness  of 
your  remark.  But  I ought  to  say  perhaps,  and  naturally 
supposed^  that  I should  be  understood  in  that  manner,  that, 
in  speaking  of  the  will  of  Gk>d  as  identical  with  Gk)d  himself, 
I used  the  terms  in  a mitigated  or  approximated,  and  not  in 
a strict  6t  absolute  sense.  But,  while  1 make  this  conces- 
sion, I am  still  inclined  to  say,  in  this  ease  as  in  the  other, 
that  practically  and  religiously  -we  may  accept  the  will  of 
God  as  God  himself  not  only  without  injury,  but  with  some 
practical  benefits. 

Certain  it  is,  that  God  is  manifested  in  his  will  in  a pecu- 
liar sense.  We  can  more  easily  make  a distinction  between 
Gk)d  and  his  power,  and  between  God  and  his  wisdom,  than 
we  can  between  God  and  his  will.  The  will  or  purpose  of 
G^d,  in  a given  case,  necessarily  includes  something  more 
than  the  mere  act  of  willing : it  includes-  all  that  God  can 
think  hi  the  case,  and  all  that  God  can  feel  in  the  case. 
And  I must  confess,  that  the  will  of  God,  whenever  and 
wherever  made  known,  brings  out  to  my  mind  more  dis- 
tinctly and  fully  the  idea,  and  presence,  and  fulness  of  God, 
than  any  thing  else.  This  is  so  much  the  case,  that,  when- 
ever I meet  with  the  will  of  God,  I feel  that  I meet  with 
Grod ; whenever  I respect  and  love  the  will  of  Gh)d,  I feel 
that  I respect  and  love  God ; whenever  1 unite  with  the  wiU 
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of  God,  I feel  that  T unite  with  God.  So  that  practicallj  and 
reli^ously,  although  I am  aware  that  a difference  can  be 
made  philosophically,  God  and  the  will  of  G^d  are  to  me 
the  same.  He  who  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  wiU  of 
God,  is  as  much  in  harmony  with  GU>d  himself,  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  any  being  to  be.  The  very  name  of  God’s  will  fills 
me  with  joy. 

Boismt.  I notice  that  the  tetms  and  phrases  which  you 
employ,  sometimes  differ  from  those  with  which  I frequently 
meet  in  theological  writings.  And  perhaps  the  reason, 
which  you  have  already  suggested,  explains  it  in  part  But 
still,  I repeat,  they  are  liable  to  be  misunderstood  and  to 
lead  into  error ; and  hence  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  pre- 
cisely what  is  meant  You  sometimes  describe  what  you 
consider  the  highest  state  of  religious  experience  as  a state 
of  passivity ; and  at  other  times,  I h^eve,  speak  of  it  as 
passively  active,  I confess,  madame,  that  I am  afraid  of  ex- 
pressions which  I do  not  fully  understand,  and  which  have 
the  appearance  at  leasj  of  being  somewhat  at  variance 
with  man’s  moral  agency  and  accountability. 

Madame  Guyon,  I am  not  surprised,  sir,  at  your  refer- 
ence to  these  expressions ; and  still  I hardly  know  what 
other  expressions  to  employ  in  the  cases  where  they  are 
particularly  applicable.  I will  endeavor  to  explain.  In  the 
early  periods  of  man’s  religious  experience,  he  is  in  what 
may  be  called  a mixed  Ufe;  sometimes  acting  from  God, 
but  more  frequently,  until  he  has  made  considerable  advance- 
ment, acting  from  himself.  His  inward  movement,  until  it 
becomes  corrected  by  divine  grace,  is  self-originated,  and  is 
characterized  by  that  perversion  which  Ibelongs  to  every- 
thing coming  from  that  soured.  But  when  the  soul,  in  the 
possession  of  pure  or  perfect  love,  is  fully  converted,  and 
every  thing  in  it  is  subordinated  to  Gk)d,  then  its  state  is 
always  either  passive,  or  passively  active. 
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But  I am  willing  to  concede,  whiclT  will  perhaps  meet 
year  objection,  that  there  are  some  reasons  for  preferring 
the  term  passively  active ; because  the  sanctified  soul,  al- 
though it  no  longer  has  a will  of  its  own,  is  never  strictly 
inert.  Under  all  circumstances  and  in  all  cases,  there  is 
really  a distinct  act  on  the  part  of  the  soul,  namely,  an  act 
of  cooperation  with  God;  although,  in  some  cases,  it  is  a 
simple  cooperation  with  what  now  is,  and  constitutes  the  re- 
ligious state  of  submissive  acquiescence  and  patience ; while 
in  others  it  is  a cooperation  with  reference  to  what  is  to  he, 
and  implies  future  results,  and  consequently  is  a state  of 
movement  and  performance. 

Bossuet.  I think,  madame,  I understand  yon.  There  is 
a distinction,  undoubtedly,  in  the  two  classes  of  cases,  which 
you  have  just  mentioned ; but  as  the  term  passively  active 
will  apply  to  both  of  them,  I think  it  is  to  be  preferred. 
You  use  this  complex  term,  I suppose,  because  there  are 
two  distinct  acts  or  operations  to  be  expressed,  namely, 
the  act  of  preparatory  or  preveniesU  grace  on  the  part  of 
God,  and  the  cooperative  act  on  the  part  of  the  creature ; 
the  soul  being  passive,  or  merely  perceptive,  in  the  former ; 
and  active,  although  always  in  accordance  with  the  divine 
leading,  in  the  other. 

Madame  Guyon.  That  is  what  I mean,  sir ; and  I feel 
obliged  to  you  for  the  explanation. 

Bossuet,  Is  your  doctrine,  then,  in  this  particular,  much 
different  from  that  of  antecedent  or  prevenient  grace,  which 
we  generally  find  laid  down  in  theological  writers,  and 
which  implies,  in  its  application,  that  there  is  no  truly  good 
act  on  the  part  of  the  soul,  except  it  be  in  cooperation 
with  God?  . 

Madame  Guyon,  I do  not  know,  that  the  difference  is 
great ; perhaps  there  is  none  at  all.  I am  willing  to  ac- 
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knowledge  that  I am  not  much  acquainted  with  theological 
writers. 

Bessuet  iWould  it  not  be  dCsirahle,  madame,  that  those 
who  exercise  the  function  of  public  teachersi  should  have 
such  an  acquaintance  ? As  women  are  not  in  a situation  to 
go  through  with  a course  of  theological  education,  it  has 
sometimes  seei]|ed  to  me,  that  it  would  be  well  for  them  to 
dispense  with  public  missions^  till  they,  are  in  a situation  to 
avail  themselves  of  a higher  intellectual  culture. 

^ Madame  Guyon.  I do  not  doubt,  sir,  that  your  remark  is 
weU  meant.  The  want  of  such  qualificatiohs  as  those  to 
which  you  refer,  has  frequently  been  with  me  a subject  of 
serious  consideration,  and  of  some  perplexity.  Nevertheless 
I sincerely  believe,  that  it'  is  God  who  has  given  me  a mes- 
sage, in  a humble  and  proper  way,  to  my  fellow-beings ; but 
I am  aware  of  its  imperfect  utterance.  But,  in  his  great 
wisdom,  he  sometimes  makes  use  of  feeble  instruments.  And 
1 have  thought,  as  he  condescended,  on  one  occasion  at  le^t| 
to  employ  a dumb  animal  to  utter  his  truth,  he  might  some- 
times make  use  of  a woman  for  the  same  purpose. 

Bossuet.  I merely  refer  to  the  subject,  without  wishing  to 
press  it.  I should  be  sorry  to  say  any  thing,  which  would 
imply  a limitation  to  the  wisdom  and  providence  of  God.  ' 

Another  thing,  which  I have  noticed  in  your  writings,  is 
this.  You  speak  of  those  who  are  in  the  state  of  unselfish 
or  pure  love,  which  I suppose  you  regard  as  the  highest  reli- 
gious st^te,  as  contemplating  the  pure  Divinity ; implying 
in  the  remark  that  they  contemplate  God  in  a difierent  way 
from  what  is  common  with,  other  Christians. 

Madame  Guyon.  What  I mean  is  this.  There  are  two 
ideas  of  God ; the  complex,  and  the  simple  or  primart.  In 
the  order  of  mental  development,  the  complex  'is  first ; but 
in  the  order  of  nature,  the  simple  or  primary  idea  is  first. 
The  complex  idea  is  that  which  embraces  Gk)d,  not  so  much 
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in  himself,  as  in  his  attributes^ — his  power,  wisdom,  good- 
ness, and  truth.  The  beginners  in  the  religious  life  are  very 
apt  to  stop  and  rest  in  this  idea ; and  they  can  hardly  fail  to 
lose  by  k.  To  think  of  God’s  power,  making  his  power  a 
distinct  and  special  subject  of  attention,  is  not  to  think  of 
God*  To  think  o^  God’s  betievolencii  also,  in  this  specific 
and  individualizing  manner,  is  not  to  think  of  God  ; but  is 
merely  to  think  of  a certain  attribute,  which  pertains  to 
him.  It  is  well  understood,  I suppose,  that  we  may  form  an 
idea  of  matter,  in  distinction  from  the  attributes  of  matter  ; 
and  that  we  may  form  an  idea  of  mind,  in  distinction  from  the 
attributes  of  mind;  — a notion  or  idea,  which  is  simple  and 
undefinable,  it  is  true,  but  which  has  a real  existence.  And 
in  like  manner  we  may  form  an  idea  of  God,  in  distinction 
from  the  attributes  of  God.  It  is  not  only  possible  to  do 
this ; but'  it  is  impassible  not  to  do  it,  on  the  appropriate 
occasions  of  doing  it.  The  very  idea  of  an  attribute  implies 
an  idea  of  a subject  to  which  the  attribute  belongs.  To 
speak  of  the  attributes  of  the  human  mind  or  of  God,  inde- 
pendently of  the  idea  of  such  mind  or  of  Gk>d  considered  as 
d4tinct  from  such  attributes,  would  be  an  absurdity.  There 
are  two  ideas  of  God,  therefore ; the  one  of  God  as  a subject, 
the  primary  idea,  which  is  simple  and  undefinable ; the 
other  of  Gk>d  as  a combination  of  separate  divine  attributes, 
which  is  complex,  and  is  consequently  susceptible  of  analysis 
and  definition.  God,  revealed  in  the  first  idea,  and  consid- 
ered, not  as  a mere  congeries  of  attributes,  but  as  the  subject 
or  entity  of  such  attributes,  is  what  I call,  and  I think  not 
without  some  reason,  the  Pure  Divinity.  Persons  in  the 
sanctified  or  unitive  state,  in  distinction  from  the  meditative 
or  mixed  state,  generally  receive  aind  rest  in  God  as  devel- 
oped in  the  first  or  primary  idea.  It  is  natural  to  them  to 
do  so,  and  it  is  not  more  natural  than  it  is  appropriate  and 
profitable.  When  they  depart  fix>m  that  idea,  it  is  almost  a 
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matter  of  course  that  they  indulge  in  meditative  and  discur- 
sive acts,  whicji  tend  to  separate  them  from  the  true  centre  | 
and  they  tikiS  lose  that  consciousness  of  oneness  with  Gk)d, 
which  they  have  when  their  hearts  unite  with  him  as  a Ghxl 
simple, 

Bossuet,  Permit  me  to  ask,  madame,  whether  you  mean 
in  these  remarks  to  discourage  meditative  and  discursive 
acts,  such  as  are  implied  in  an  analysis  and  due  considera- 
tion of  the  divine  attributes  ? 

Madame  Guyon,  Not  at  all.  Such  acts  are  very  import- 
ant ; but  they  have  their  appropriate  place,  and  are  much 
more  suited  to  lower  states  of  experience  than  that  purified 
and  contemplative  state  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

Bossuet,  The  distinctions  you  have  made,  and  the  expla- 
nations you  have  given,  although  not  obvious  without  con- 
siderable reflection,  seem  to  me  reasonable  and  satisfactory. 
But  I must  confess,  that  I cannot  allege  a personal  acquaint- 
ance with  that  experience  which  unites  the  soul  with  God 
as  he  is  developed  In  the  primary  or  elementary  idea. 

Madame  Gugon,  I hope^  sir,  that  you  will  not  take  it 
amiss,  when  I say,  that  I regret  that  you  flnd  it  necessary 
thus  to  speak  of  a defect  of  personal  experience.  The  theol- 
ogy of  the  head  is  often  obscure  and  tincertain,  without  the 
interpretation  of  the  higher  theology  of  the  heart  The  head 
sometimes  errs ; but  a right  heart  never* 

Bossuet,  I hope,  madame,  that  I have  experienced  some- 
thing of  the  grace  of  God ; but  1 am  free  to  acknowledge, 
that  I have  not  arrived  at  what  you  and  other  writers  who 
sympathize  with  your  views,  call  the  fisced  state?  Is  it  pos- 
sible, that  any  one  should  believe,  that  Christians,  however 
devoted  they  may  be,  will  arrive  at  a state  in  the  present 
life,  where  there  are  no  vicissitudes,  and  where  there  is  per- 
petual sunshine?  This  is  another  point  on  which  it  would 
give  me  great  satisfaction  to  obtain  your  explan^ons. 
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MadatM  Gugon.  In  using  this  form  of  expression  and 
others  like  it,  it  is  not  meant  to  be  said,  that  the  sanctified 
soul  is  not  characterized,  in  its  experience,  hj  anj  vicissi- 
tudes whatever.  But  still,  when  the  soul  has  experienced 
this  ^at  grace,  the  mind . is  comparatively  at  rest  Is  a 
fixed  state,  understanding  the  terms  in  this  manner,  less  de- 
sirable than  an  unfixed  state  ? Is  there  any  thing,  which  is 
to  be  especially  commended  in  the  changes,  in  the  alterna- 
tions of  energy  and  of  weakness,  of  faith  and  of  unbelief, 
which  characterize  the  lives  of  ordinary  Christians?  All 
that  is  meant  by  the  fixed  state  is  a state  which  is  estab- 
lished, which  is  comparatively  firm,  which  is  based  more 
upon  principle  than  upon  feeling,  and  lives  more  by  faith 
than  by  emotion.  Those  who  live  by  fiGtith,  who  see  God 
equally  in  the  storm  and  the  sunshine,  and  who  rejoice 
equally  in  both,  know  what  I mean ; while  those  who  do  not 
thus  live,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  perplexed. 

Bosiuet.  I will  proceed  now  to  mention  one  thing,  in 
connection  with  this  form  of  religious  experience,  which 
seems  to  me  worthy  of  special  notice.  Those  who  arrive  at 
the  highest  religious  state  are  so  far  above  the  common 
wants,  or  rather  suppose  themselves  to  be  so  far  above  such 
wants,  as  not  to  recognize  and  ui^e  them  in  acts  of  supplica- 
tion. At  least,  such  is  oflen  understood  to  be  the  fact.  But 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  to  you^  that  the  Scriptures  com- 
mand us  to  pray  always,  to  pray  without  ceasing.  The 
language  of  the  Saviour  is,  and  ye  shall  receive ; seeky 
and  ye  shall  find ; knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.” 

It  seems  to  me  very  clear,  that  prayer  is-  a thing  not  only 
of  perpetual  command,  but  of  perpetual  obligation. 

Madame  Guyon,  I am  pleased,  sir,  that  you  have  intro- 
duced this  subject.  So  far  from  the  truth  is  it,  that  persons, 
who  have  experienced  the  blessing  of  puke  or  perfect 
LOVE,  cease  to  pray,  that  it  is  much  nearer  the  truth  to  say, 
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that  they  pray  always.  Certain  it  is,  tLat  the  prayer  is 
always  in  their  hearts,  although  it  may  not  always  be  spoken. 
We  sometimes  call  this  state  of  mind  the  •prayer  of  silence^ 
It  is  perhaps  a prayer  too  deep  for  words ; but  it  is  not  on 
that  account  to  be  regarded  as  »<?  prayer..  Do  you  state 
your  difficulty  precisely  as  you  wish  to  have  it  understood  ? 

Bossuet  It  is  not  easy’ for  me  to  understand  what  prayer 
is,  unless  it  be  specific.  And  in  order  to  give  my  difficulty 
a precise  shape,  1 will  attach  that  epithet,  and  say,  that  the 
system  of  present  sanctification,  or  pure  love,  seems  to  ex- 
elude  specific  requests,  prayers  for  particular  things. 

Madame  Gfuyon.  And,  supposing  it  to  be  so,  which  is  not 
the  case,  is  that  state  of  mind  to  be  thought  lightly  of,  which 
does  not  ask  for  particular  things  ? — ^ which  says  t<rthe  Lord 
continually,  1 do  not  ask  for  this  or  that,  I have  no  desire  or 
petition  for  any  tiling  in  particular,  btU  desire  and  choose  for 
myself  only  God  desires  and  chooses  f I admit,  that 
this,  in  generid,  state  of  mind  in  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  of  a perfectly  renovated  life.  As  A ' 

general  thing,  their  state  of  mind  is  one  of  praise  rather  than 
of  petition.  They  have  asked,  and  they  have  received.  If, 
at  a given  time,  they  ask  for  nothing  more,  "ask  for  nothing 
in  particular,  it  is  because  they  are  full  now. 

It  is  well  to  state,  perhaps  that  persons  in  this  state  of 
Vfimd  cannot  easily  separate  Gods  tciU  from  whaJt  now  if. 
What  God  gives  them  now,  he  wiUs  to  give  them  now  ; and 
in  that  will,  which  always  excludes  sin,  but  often  permits 
t«a)|»tatioB  and  suffisring,  they  are  satisfied ; they  wmit  noth- 
They  expmence  la  themselves  the 
fiilfilmenf^df  those  blessed  dh^tiotis  ^ the  Saviour,  wlnek 
none  but  a holy  heart  can  fully  receive  and  appreciate : — ^ 

" Wherefore,  take  no  thought,  saying.  What  shall  we  eat  ? 
or,  what  shall  we  drink  ? or,  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  ? 
(for  all  these  things  do  the  Gentiles  seek ;)  for  your  hear- 
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enlj  Father  knoweth,  that  70a  hare  need  of  all  these  things. 
But  seek  je  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness ; 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  onto  you.  Take,  there- 
fore, no  thought  for  the  morrow ; for  the  morrow  shall  take 
thought  for  the  things  of  itself.” 

In  these  words  there  is  to  mj  mind  a divine  meaning, 
such  as  the  world  does  not  understand.  Take  m j own  situa- 
tion, my  own  case.  My  wants  are  already  supplied,  richly, 
abundantly,  and  running  over.  What  have  I,  then,  to  ask  for  ? 
What  can  1 ask  for  when  my  soul  rests  in  God,  and  is  filled 
with  the  fulness  of  God ; and  when  he  leaves  me  neither 
time  nor  strength  for  any  thing  but  to  receive  his  favors,  and 
to  bless  him  ? 

Bosmet*  Will  you  permit  mo  to  ask,  in  connection  with 
one  of  your  remarks,  whether  you  mean  literal  fulness  ? 

Madame  Guyor^.  I do  not  know,  sir,  that  I understand 
the  precise  import  of  your  question. 

Boseuet.  1 am  led,  raadame,  to  ask  the  question,  by  an 
association  which  is  suggested  by  your  expressions.  In 
reading  your  Life,  I notice  that  upon  more  than  one  occa- 
sion you  speak  of  such  effusions  of  grace,  that  your  very 
physical  system  dilated,  as  it  were,  and  enlar^d  with  them, 
so  as  to  render' it  necessary  to  relieve  yourself  by  some  re- 
adjustments of  your  appareL 

Madame  Guyon.  I recollect  that  there  was  a time  in  my 
religious  experience,  when  my  emotions  were  so  strong,  that 
my  physical  system  was,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  very  much 
affected;' so  much  so  that  I obtained  some  relief  in  the  way 
which  you  have  mentioned.  And  as,  in  writing  my  life,  my 
religious  director  required  me  to  be  very  particular  and  to 
write  every  thing,  I thought  myself  bound  to  mention  the 
circumstance  to  which  you  allude.  Nor  do  I know  that 
there  is  any  thing  very  astonishing  in  the  fact,  or  improper 
in  the  statement  of  it  It  is  well  known  that  remai^able 
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effects  are  sometimes  produced  upon  the  phj^^al  system  by 
excited  naUtral  emotions, ^ as  well  as  by  those  which  are  reli- 
gious. I was  xpiite  overcome,  I well  recoUect ; and  it  was 
necessary  for  my  friends  to  render  me  some  assistance  in 
such  manner  as  seemed  to  them  proper  and  best ; but  1 take 
this  opportunity  to  say,  that  I da  -not  consider  emotive  ex- 
citement as  always  identical*  with  true  religious  experience, 
and  still  less  with  the  highest  kind  of . experience,  threat 
physical  agitation,  originating  in  strong  emotions,  is  generally 
connected,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  either  at  the  time  or 
at  some  antecedent  period,  with  a high  degree  of  inward  re- 
sistance. But,  in  the  highest  de^ee  ci  experience,  all  such 
resistance  is  taken  away ; the  whole  soul  is  in  harmony  both 
with  itself  and  with  God;  and  there  is  quietness,  such  as 
the  world  does  not  know ; a great  in  ward,  and  outward  calm. 

Bossttet,  This  is,  in  part,  a digression.  Let  ms  return  to 
the  subject  of  which  we  were  speaking.  We  were  speaking 
upon  prayer.  If  I understand  you,  your  soul  rests : that  >is 
the  term  you  employ.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  satisfied  with 
what  it  now  has  in  Gk)d ; and  you  have  nothing  to  pfay 
for  in  particular,,  , , 

Madame  Guyon,  I think  the  term  rest  expresses  this 
atate  very  well.  It  is  the  rest  of  faith.  But  sueh  a state  does 
not  exclude  prayer.  On  the  contrary,  the  sanctified  soul  is, 
by  the  very  fact  of  its  sanet^oation,  th^  continual  subject  of 
that  prayer  which  includes  all  other  prayer,  namely,  Thy  wiU 
he  done.  When  the  whole  church  can  utter  that  prayer  wkh 
one  heart  and  a true  heart,  the  world  will  be  renovated.  I 
wish,  however,  to  coitect  what  may  perhaps  be  an  error  in 
your  view  of  the  subject. 

This  prayer,  in  which  the  holy  soul  rests,  as  in  its  pleas- 
ant and  perpetual  home,  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  sped- 
fic  prayer.  Gk)d,  who  has  a regard  to  our  situation  and  to 
the  relations  we  sustain,  and  who  has  the  control  of  the  mind 
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that  has  given  all  up  to  himself,  does  not  fail  to  inspire  the 
consecrated  soul  with  specific  desires  appropriate  to  times, 
places,  and  persons ; though  always  in  subordination,  as  they 
always  ought  to  be  in  subordination,  to  his  holy  will. 

Bonuet.  Yon  will  notice,  that  it  is  not  so  much  my  object 
to  criticise  your  explanations,  as  to  receive  them ; and,  where 
1 do  not  regard  them  as  entirely  satisfactory  at  present,  to 
make  them  the  subject  of  future  meditation.  1 proceed,  then, 
to  say  without  any  further  remarks  bn  the  matters  which 
have  already  been  suggested,  that  the  state  of  mind  which 
you  advocate  is  supposed  to  lead  to  inaction. 

MadatM  Guyon.  l-do  not  readily  see,  sir,  how  such  a 
statement  could  well  apply  to  myself,  who  have  hardly 
known,  whatever  may  be  true  of  my  mind,  what  it  is  to  rest 
outwardly  and  physically. 

Bossuet.  I think,  madame,  it  will  not ; but  such  an  im- 
pression could  hardly  arise  without  some  foundation  for  it 
And  I should  be  glad  to  heikr  what  can  be  said  in  relation  to 
the  prevalence  of  an  idea,  which  is  eeitaiai|f  an  unfavorable 
one. 

Madame  Guyon,  The  foundation,  sir,  of  this  idea  is  in 
the  fact,  I suppose,  that  the  truly  holy  soul  ceases  from  all 
action,  which  has  its  origin  in  merely  human  impulse.  It  is 
the  characteristic  of  souls,  whicli  are  in  this  state,  that  they 
move  as  they  are  moved  upon*  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  As 
many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of 
Gk)d.”*  They  move,  therefore,  in  God’s  order;  neither 
falling  behind  by  indolence,  nor  precipitated  by  impetuosity. 
They  move  in  God’s  spirit,  because  they  are  sustained  by 
faith ; benevolent,  just,  immutable  in  their  purpose,  so  far  as 
immutability  can  be  predicated  of  any  thing  that  is  human, 
but  alwi^s  without  violence.  Such  sometimes  appear  to  be 
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inactive,  because  their  action  is  withput  noise.  Bat  they  are 
God’s  workmen ; the  true  -builders  in  his  great  and  silently 
rising  temple ; and  they  leave  an  impression,  which,  although 
it  is  not  always  marked  and  observable  at  the  time,  is  deep, 
operative,  and  enduring.  In  this  respect  at  least,  I think  we 
may  say,  that  they  ai*e  formed  in  the  divine  likeness.  God 
is  the  great  operator  of  the  universe ; but  what  he  does,  is 
generally  done  in  silence.  The  true  kingdom  of  God  comes 
“ Without  observation.” 

Bossuet.  I will  not  pursue  these  inquiries  farther  at  pres- 
ent, except  in  one  partiqalar.  There  are  some  expressions, 
madame,  in  your  writings,  — and  it  is  the  same,  I suppose,  in 
other  writings  of  a similar  character,  — which  seem  to  imply 
the  extinction  of  all  desire.  Manris  a perceptive  and  sen- 
tient being ; and  I do  not  liesitate  to  say,  that  the  extinction 
of  all  desire,  so  far  from  rendering  him  mere  religious,  would 
render  him  a brute. 

M&dame  Guyofik  This  didicdlty  is  almost  identical  with 
one  which  has  already  been  considered*^  still  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  give  it  a separate  notice.-  I am  awarey  sir,  that 
those  who  have  gained  the  inward  victory,  very  frequently 
speak  of  the  extinction  of  desire  as  a characteristic  of  this 
state,  and  as  an  evidence  of  it.  • How  can  those  desire,  who 
already  have  every  thing  ? How  can  those  be  in  want,  who 
are  already  full  ? But  I suppose  that  their  meaning  is,  and 
can  be,  only  this.  They  have  lost  all  natural  or  unsanctified 
desire.  They  do  not  desire  any  thing  in  themselves  and  of 
themselves ; any  thing  <mt  of  Chd^  in  the  sense  of  being  irre- 
spective of  his  will. 

Bossuet  Why,  then,  do  they  not  say  what  they  mean? 
The  form  of  expression,  as  we  frequwtly  find  it,  is  certainly 
a peculiar  one. 

Madame  Guyon,  Jn  the  first  place,  sir,  if  their  meaning 
is  understood  as  I think  it^  would  be  likely  to  be  by  most 
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persons,  the  more  concise  expression  is  the  preferable  one. 
But  there  is  perhaps  a special  reason  for  their  expressing 
themselves  in  the  manner  they  do.  The  state  in  which  they 
are,  is  not  onlj  one  of  right  or  sanctified  desire,  but  of  very 
strong  faith.  Their  faith  necessarily  takes  the  form  of  be- 
lieving, that  every  thing  in  their  situation,  with  the  exception 
of  sin,  is  in  accordance  with  God’s  wiU,  and  cannot  be  other- 
wise. Consequently  all  their  desires  are  met,  and  perfectly 
met,  in  the  occurrences  of  each  moment;  and  this  is  done, 
not  only  so  perfectly  but  so  quickly,  that  the  desire  and  the 
fulfilment  of  the  desire  are  not  very  distinct  in  the  conscious- 
ness, but  seem  to  be  mingled  together ; so  much  so  that  the 
person  does  not,  in  general,  have  a distinct  recollection  of 
the  desire.  Hence  it  is  natural  for  such  persons,  for  this 
reason,  as  well  as  because  all  u^sanctified  desires  are  in 
reality  dead,  to  speak  of  their  being  without  desire.  In  this 
manner  the  expressions  originate. 

11.  There  were  a number  of  other  topics  taken  op  in  the 
course  of  the  conversation.  One  was  the  transmission  of 
divine  grace  from  herself  to  others,  which  she  had  spoken 
of  in  her  writings,  as  if  it  were  a perceptible  or  sensible 
transmission ; adding  that  the  divine  power  or  influence, 
which  was  transmitted  through  herself  as  an  instrument,  re- 
turned back  with  all  its  blessedness  into  her  own  soul,  when 
it  was  not  received  by  others.  The  difficulty  in  these  pas- 
sages of  her  writings  is,  that  she  describes  things  as  they 
ieemed  to  be,  and  not  as  they  really  are ; and  thus  gave  to 
the  spiritual  operation  a sensible  or  material  character,  which 
is  not  appropriate  to  it 

. When,  for  instance,  she  was  in  the  company  of  persons 
who  were  seriously  disposed,  but  still  were  without  religion, 
her  mind  was  not  only  prayerful,  but  sad  and  burdened,  on 
their  behalf.  When  she  witnessed  in  these  persons  a dispo- 
sition to  recdve  the  truth  and  other  evidences  of  a yielding 
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and,  changing  spirit,  she  at  once  experienced  relief  in  her 
own  mind ; her  prayer  was  answered ; the  burden  was  re- 
moved.  So  that  apparently^  and  kx>king  at  the  subject  in 
the  merely  human  light,  something  seemed  to  pass  sensibly 
and  literally  from  herself  to  others.  And  describing  the 
thing  according  to  the  appearance^  rather  than  according  to 
the  fact^  she  justly  gave  occasion  for  the  in(][uiries  and  criti- 
cisms of  Bossuet. 

12.  Another  matter  of  inquiry  was  this.  While  she  freely 
spoke,  when  occasion  rendered  it  proper,  of  the  subjection 
of  her  natural  selfish  Hfe,  and  of  her  renovation  and  union 
of  spirit  with  the  divine  life,  there  were  some  passages  in 
her  \Yritings,  which  Bossuet  called  to  her  attention,  which 
seemed  to  imply,  that  there  was  such  a want  of  any  thing 
remarkable  in  her  state^  that  she  found  it  difficult  to  describe 
it  or  speak  of  it.  iShe  says,  for  instance,  in  one  passage 
of  her  Autobiography,  “ My  state  has  become  simple,  and 
without  any  variations.  It  is  a profound  annihilation.  I find 
nothing  in  myself,  to  which  I can  give  a name.” 

13.  She  explained  these  passages  by  saying,  that  they 
were  to  be  understood  in  a comparative  sense.  Beginners  in 
the  religious  life  are  necessarily  inquisitive,  agitated,  active, 
but  often  spasmodic  and  variable  in  their  action,  and  full 
of  various  kinds  of  emotion.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
almost  every  day  and  hour  presents  - something  in  their  ex- 
perience, which  may  be  made  the  subject  of  notice  and  of 
interesting  coitvefsation.  But  the  soul,  in  a higher  state 
of  experience,  has  reduced  the  multiplicity  and  agitations  of 
nature  to  the  one  simple  principle  of  union  with  God’s  will. 
It  is  united  to  Grod’s  will  by  faith. . God  is  immutable ; * 
therefore  there  is  a centre  of  rest, 

14.  We  pay  illustrate  the  subject  in  a variety  of  ways. 
A child,  finding  Jts  parents  out  of  the  house,  runs  about  with 
great  noise  5 its  inquiries  and  cries  are  heard  in  the  whole 
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neighborhood ; but,  as  soon  as  its  parents  are  found,  it  sits 
down  quietly.  It  makes  less  noise,  but  it  has  more  peace ; 
it  is  less  talked  about,  but  it  is  more  happy. 

The  beginners  in  science,  in  the  mathematics  for  instance, 
advance  from  step  to  step  with  great  effort  Their  efforts 
attract  notice,  because  they  are  made  in  various  ways,  and 
under  a variety  of  motives  and  excitements.  When  they 
miss  in  their  calculations,  they  are  depressed  with  sorrow. 
When  they  are  successful,  and  find  their  problems  fully 
solved,  they  run  to  tell  their  neighbors,  and  sometimes  shout 
with  joy.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  great  masters  of  the 
science,  a Newton  for  instance.  These  last,  while  they  are 
inwardly  thoughtful  and  operative,  are  nevertheless  always 
calm,  and  often  silent ; because  they  are  not  seekers  and 
ptogressors  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  terms,  but  have  th$ 
rtkaihematics  m them$elvet.  And  so  in  relation  to  any  thing 
else ; religion  among  other  things.  The  more  we  know  and 
possess  of  it,  the  greater  is  our  simplicity  and  rest  of  spirit. 

15.  On  this  subject  Madame  Guyon  frequently  used  this 
illustration.  All  fountains  and  rivers  have  a tendency  to 
the  ocean.  They  oftentimes  flow  with  great  violence  ; over- 
coming obstacles,  dashing  against  rocks,  but  foaming  and 
rushing  around  them  with  great  noise ; but  when  they  meet 
and  mingle  with  the  mighty  ocean,  all  is  peaceful,  because 
they  have  reached  the  place^f  their  rest. 

It  was  in  this  way,  and  by  means  of  such  illustrations  as 
these,  that  she  endeavored  to  explain  her  own  state.  The 
life  of  faith,  when  faith  is  perfect,  is  a very  simple  one.  The 
principle  of  faith  is  to  the  soul,  considered  in  its  relation  to 
God,  what  the  principle  of  gravitation  is  to  the  physical 
universe ; uniting  all,  harmonizing  all,  but  always  without 
confusion  and  noise,  and  with  the  greatest  simpUcity  of 
operation.  , 

16.  In  giving,  in  this  remarkgblq  conversation,  some  ac- 
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count  of  her  own  state,  she  uses  an  illustration  which  is 
worthy  of  some  notice,  although  I am  not  sure,  that  it  is  in 
all  respects  an  appropriate  one.  3ossuet  was  examining 
her  on  the  point  of  her  inability  to  originate,  by  her  pwn 
movement,  distinct  inward  acts.  In  explaining  herself  on 
this  subject,  she  said  that  the  truly  purified  soul,  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  temper  and  in  its  rdations  to  God,  seemed  to 
her  to  be  like  the  pure  water. 

“ Nothing,”  she  says,  “ is  more  simple  than  water  5 nothing 
is  more  pure.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  em- 
blem of  the  holy  souL  But  this  is  not  alL  Among  other 
things,  water  has  the  property  of  yielding  readily  and  easily 
to  all  impressions  which  can  be  made  upon  it.  And  here 
we  have  Another  striking  incident  of  resemblance.  As  water 
yields  with  inconceivable  readiness  to  the  slightest  human 
touch,  so  does  the  holy  soul  yield,  without  any  resistance,  to 
the  slightest  touch  of  God ; that  is  to  say,  to  the  slightest 
intimations  of  the  divine  will.  Again,  water  is  without 
color;  but  it  is  susceptible  of  all  colors.  So  the  holy  soul, 
colorless  in  itself,  refiects  the  hues,  whatever  they  may  be, 
which  emanate  from  the  divine  countenance.  Again,  water 
has  no  form ; but  takes  the  form  of  the  vessels,  almost  end- 
less in  variety,  in  which  it  is  contained.  So  ^ holy  soul 
takes  no  position  or  form  of  itself,  but  only  that  which  Grod 
gives  it.”  , * 

And  these  statements  she  did  pot  hesitate  to  apply  to 
herself.  They  illustrated  the  state  of  her  own  soul.  Her 
soul,  fulfilling  its  mission  in  its  simple  cooperation  with 
divine  grace,  had  nothing  of  ^elf.  It  had  its  form,  its 
brightness,  and  its  movement  in  God.  What  God  desired 
she  desired ; what  God  willed,  she  willed ; what  God  said, 
she  said.  Her  business  was  cooperation,  not  agination. 
There  was  a voice  in  her  spirit,  inaudible  but  always  heard, 
or  rather  inaudible  to  men,  but  always  heard  by  £Qm  who 
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inspired  it,  whick  responded,  in  harmony  with  all  holy  be- 
ings, with  an  uniyexsal  akp  eternal  Amen. 

17.  This  conference,  which  took  place  on  the  dOth  of 
January,  1694,  continued  the  whole  afternoon  and  evening. 
We  have  not  undertaken  to  repeat  every  thing  which  was 
probably  said ; but  have  detailed  enough,  perhaps,  to  give 
the  reader  a general  and*  correct  idea  of  the  relative  posi- 
tion and  views  of  the  two  parties.  It  was  a tiying  day  to 
Madame  Guyon.  The  acute  and  discriminating  mind  of 
Bossuet,  formed  to  grapple  with  the  most  difficult  subjects, 
sul]|}ected  her  to  an  e^tamination,  both  intellectually  and  reli- 
giously, such  as  she  had  never  passed  through  before.  But 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  her,  to  a degree  beyond  his 
anticipations,  ready  to  acknowledge  where  she  was  wrong,  to 
explain  where  she  was  obscure,  and  to  defend  herself,  be- 
yond the  ordinary  power  either  of  man  or  woman,  where  she 
knew  and  felt  herself  to  be  right  But  still  it  was  a trying 
season  to  her ; a season  which  required  quickness  of  thought, 
entire  purity  of  intention,  and  religious  patience. 

18.  Bossuet,  who  bad  been  an  instructer  of  princes,  was 
no  stranger  to  the  French  court,  and  to  the  presence  and 
intercourse  of  polite  and  courtly  men ; but  still  he  was  more 
addicted  to  books  than  to  society,  and  thought  more  of  argu- 
ments than  of  manners.  He  was  a grtat  man,  (speaking 
after  the  manner  of  those  who  see  things  out  of  their  relation 
to  Gh>d ;)  but,  accustomed  to  the  supremacy  of  his  intellectual 
power,  he  was  iq>t  to  be  dictatorial  and  rough  in  his  great- 
ness. And  this  ponderous  roughness  of  manner,  which  cor- 
responded well  with  the  weighty  and  strong  movement  of 
his  intellectual  action,  was  but  little  conciliated  and  softened 
by  the  presence  and  the  finer  sensibilities  of  woman. 

Madame  Guyon  refers  to  this  peculiarity  of  Bossuet,  not 
in  the  way  of  complaint,  but  merely  in  explanation  of  what 
she  endured  in  this  and  some  subsequent  conferences.  " He 
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was  evidently,”  she  says,  “ unfavorably  affected  towards  me 
by  the  secret  efforts  of  some  persons  resident  in  the  neigh- 
borhood where  we  met.  He  spoke  almost  with  violence, 
and  very  fast,  and  hardly  gave  me  time  to  explain  some 

things  which  I wished  to  explain.  I was  so  agitated,  in 
one  or  two  instances,  by  his  authoritative  and  apparently 
dictatorial  manner,  that  I entirely  lost  my  recollection.  We 
parted  from  each  other  very  late  in  the  evening ; and  I 
returned  home  so  wearied  and  overcome  with  what  had 
passed  between  us,  that  I was  sick  for  several  days.” 

19.  Bossuet  seems,  in  general,  notwithstanding  the  unfa- 
vorable prepossessions  to  which  Madame  Guy  on  refers,  to 
have  been  satisfied  with  this  interview.  But  there  were 
some  things  in  her  writings,  or  in  w^hat  she  said  at  this  time, 
which  he  did  not  yet  fully  understand.  Perhaps  it  was 
owing  to  the  want  of  the  corresponding  inward  experience. 

The  light,”  says  the  Scripture,  ‘‘  shineth  in  darkness  ; and 
the  darkness  comprehendeth  it  not.”  This  is  as  true  of  the 
partially  sanctified  as  it  is  of  the  beginners  in  the  religious 
life.  They  sometimes  treat  lightly,  and  perhaps  entirely 
reject,  the  problems  of  sanctification ; because,  through  the 
want  of  personal  experience,  they  do  not  comprehend  them. 

“As  there  were  some  things,”  she  says,  “ which  he  could 
not  understand,  or  to  which  he  could  not  reconcile  himself,  I 
WTOte  several  letters  to  him  after  this  interview,  in  which 
I endeavored,  in  the  best  manner  I was  able,  to  elucidate 
these  difficulties.  He  was  so  kind  as  to  send  me  a long  let- 
ter in  return  of  more  than  twenty  pages,  from  which  it  very 
clearly  appears,  that  he  was  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the 
newness  of  the  subject,  and  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect 
knowledge  he  had  of  the  interior  ways  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
of  which  none  are  able  to  judge  except  from  experience.” 

20.  I am  aware,  that  this  suggestion  of  Madame  Guyon, 
which  implies  a want  of  intellectual  perception  on  the  part 
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of  Bossuet,  arising  from  a want  of  inward  experience,  may 
sound  strange  to  those  whose  £sivorable  associations  with 
that  distinguished  man  have  hitherto  admitted  of  no  excep- 
tions. And  truth  requires  us  to  say,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  evidences  of  a serious  and  consistent  life,  that,  if  he  was 
eminently  learned  and  intellectual,  he  was  also  decidedly 
moral  and  religions.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  entirely  evi- 
dent, I think,  that  he  would  have  understood  and  appre- 
ciated his  opponents  better,  particularly  Madame  Guyon,  if 
he  had  stood  in  the  same  rank  in  the  gradations  of  inward 
experience.  It  is  impossible  for  a man  to  philosophize  cor- 
rectly on  the  natural  passions,  who  has  had  no  knowledge  of 
them  himself.  And  it  is  the  same  in  religion.  In  order  to 
describe  religion,  we  must  first  know  it ; and  to  describe  it 
and  elucidate  it  in  its  different  degrees,  we  must  know  it  in 
those  degrees.  And  it  was  in  connection  with  such  views 
as  these,  that  she  requested  Bossuet,  in  the  course  of  the 
conference  between  them,  to  judge  her  by  the  heart  rather 
than  by  the  head. 

. 21.  A short  time  after  this  interview  with  Bossuet,  prob- 
ably not  more  than  a few  weeks,  she  was  seized  with  a 
violent  attack  of  fever.  It  continued  forty  days.  It  seemed 
probable  that  she  would  not  recover.  Her  soul  rested 
calmly  in  Gk>d ; never  more  so  than  when  the  great  change 
appeared  near  at  hand.  She  was  enabled,*  during  this  sick- 
ness, to  dictate  a few  letters,  to  be  sent  to  her  religious 
friends.  In  them  she  expressed  the  earnest  prayer,  that 
/ ^ God  would  finish  in  those  to  whom  she  thus  wrote,  the 
/ good  work  which  He  had  begun.”  She  said,  ^^if  she  had  been 
the  instrument  of  any  good  to  them,  she  was  merely  an  in- 
strument, and  the  honor  belonged  to  Gk)d  alone ; and  it  was 
' her  prayer,  that  he  might  fully  accomplish  and  preserve  that 
which  was  his  own,  namely,  the  spirit  of  an  entire  renuncia- 
tion of  themselves.  She  exhorted  them  to  bear  th^  cross 
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patiently,  and  to  follow  Jesos  Christ  with  hearts  filled  with 
his  pure  love.  K she  should  be  taken  from  them  now,  she 
wished  them  to  look  upon  it  as  ail  event  illustrating*  anew 
the  wisdom  mid  goodness  of  God ; and  was  desirous,  while 
they  turned  their  thoughts  and  hearts  to  him  as  the  source 
of  all  truth  and  all  good,  that  they  would  cease  to  think 
of  her,  and  would  let  her  pass  from  their  memory  as  a thing 
unknown.^  From  this  sickness,  however,  which  assumed  so 
threatening  an  aspect,  she  recovered. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


1695.  Opposition  to  her  doctrines  continues.  Louis  FourleenA 
appoints  three  commissioners,  Bossuet,  Do  NoaUles,  and  Tronson, 
to  examine  them.  Their  character.  She  prepares  and  lojfs  be- 
fore them  the  toork,  entitled.  Justifications.  Account  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  commissioners.  Exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  Cheo- 
reuse  from  the  meeting.  Course  taken  bg  Bossuet,  She  has  in- 
terviews subsequently  with  the  Bishop  of  Chalons  and  Monsieur 
Tronson.  No  condemnation  passed  upon  her  at  this  dme.  Of 
the  articles  of  Issy,  She  retires  for  a time  to  the  Convent  of  Su 
Mary  in  Meaux.  Her  remarks  on  a charge  of  hypocrisy  made 
against  her.  A Poem. 

« The  conferences  of  Madame  Gnyon  with  Boesnet  were, 
in  a great  degree,  private.  Whatever  impressions,  there- 
fore, might  have  been  left  upon  the  mind  of  Bossuet,  whether 
more  or  less  favorable,  they  did  not  satisfy  the  feelings  of 
the  public.  Madame  Guyon  was  almost  universallj  con- 
sidered  as  the  teacher  of  a new  doctrine.  It  was  to  be 
expected,  therefore,  at  a time  when  eveiy  thing  new  was 
suspicious,  that  the  outcry  agiunst  her  would  be  general. 
Her  character  was  assailed,  as  well  as  her  doctrine.  Under 
* these  circumstances  she  wrote  to  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
requesting  that  a number  of  suitable  persons  might  be  select- 
ed, for  the  purpose  of  judging  both  of  her  doctrine  and  her 
morals ; and  offering,  at  the  same  time,  to  submit  to  any  de- 
gree of  confinement  and  restraiht,  undl  it  should  please  the 
king  to  appoint  sooh  peraons. 
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To  this  request  Madame  de  Maiatenon  returned  an  an- 
swer to  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse.  The  duke  was  instructed 
to  inform  Madame  Gujon,  that  she  had  laid  the  subject 
before  the  king,  who  iiot  only  approved  of  a new  examina- 
tion of  her  writings,  but  thought  that  persons  eminent  for 
their  virtues  and  talents  should  be  employed  on  the  occa- 
sion. And,  accordingly,  in  a short  time  he  appointed  three 
commissioners,  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  Monsieur  Tronson, 
Superior  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpitius,  and  Monsieur  de 
Noailles,  bishop  of  Chalons,  to  make  inquiries,  and  to  do 
what  they  thought  proper  in  the  case. 

2.  The  persons  were  all  eminent  men.  The  Bishop  of 
Chalons  was  after^vards  appointed  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and 
was  subsequently  m^e  a Cardinal.  The  Superior  of  St. 
Sulpitius  was  a man  eminent  alike  for  his  talents  and  vir- 
tues, whose  memory  is  cherished  and  venerated  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  Of  Bossuet  we  have  already  had  occafeiotf  to  speak. 

Whether  we  consider  their  learning,  their  position  in  the 
church,  or  their  general  character,  no  objection  could  rea- 
sonably be  made  to  these  persons.  The  selection  of  such 
distinguished  men,  for  the  purpose  which  has  been  specified, 
was  itself  a marked  tribute,  if  not  to  the  correctness  of  her 
sentiments,  at  least  to  the  great  intellectual  power  and  the 
personal  infiuence  of  Madame  Guyon. 

3.  Madsune  Guyon  sent  to  them,  at  their  request,  the  « 
manuscript  of  her  Autobiography,  so  far  as  it  was  then  writ- 
ten, her  book  on  Prayer,  the  experimental  work  entitled 
The  Torrents,  and  her  manuscript  Commentaries  on  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Scriptures.  It  was  at  this  time  that  she 
prepared  with  great  labor  her  valuable  work,  entitled,  Justi^ 
Jications  of  the  Doctrine  of  Madame  Guyon.*  In  this  work 
she  endeavors  to  sustain  and  justify  her  views,  by  quotations 


* Jiutifioations  de  la  Doctrine  de  Madame  Guyon, 
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from  a moltitade  of  wsken  on  the  subject  of  experimental 
religion ; not  omitting  even  the  Gb^ek  and  Latin  Fathers- 
She  sustaihs  herself,  in  particular,  by  references  to  the  writ- 
ings of  St.  Dionysius,  Cassien,  St  Bernard,  John  Climacus, 
Catharine  of  G^noa,  John  of  the  Cross,  St  Theresa,  Henry 
Suso,  Thomas  k Kempis,  Grerson,  Buysbroke,  Thauler,  John 
de  S.  Samson,  Harphius,  Blosins,  Buis  de  Montoya,  and 
others. 

4.  She  refers  to  this  work,  which  she  prepared  in  her  own 
defence,  and  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  be  examined 
by  the  commissioners,  in  the  foHowing  terms : — In  order  to 
facilitate  the  examination  which  I expected  to  undergo,  and 
to  spare  the  commissioners  as  much  time  and  trouble  as  I 
could,  I collected  together  a great  number  of  passages  out  of 
approved  spiritual  writers,  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  that 
my  own  statements  and  Views  were  in  accordance  with  those 
of  such  writers,  and  witk  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  was  a 
large  work.  Having  written  it  out,  I caused  it  to  be  tran- 
scribed on  separate  quires  of  paper,  and  sent  in  this  manner 
to  the  three  commissioners.  I also,  by  remarks  appended 
to  these  extracts^  endeavored  to  clear  up  some  doubtful  and 
obscure  passages  in  my  writings.  When  I first  wrote,  the 
troubles  in  relation  to  Michael  de  MoUnos  had  not  broken 
dut ; so  that  I used  less  precaution  in  expressing  my 
thoughts  than  I might  otherwise  have  done,  not  imagining 
that  my  expressions  would  be  turned  into  an  evil  sense. 
This  work  was  entitled  the  Ju$t\fie<Uion$.  It  cost  me  fifty 
days’  labor ; but  it  seemed  to  me  sufficient  to  clear  up  and 
establish  my  case.” 

5.  The  first  meeting  of  the  commissioners  was  appointed 
to  be  held  in  August,  1694.  They  were  expected  to  meet 
at  the  house  of  Bossuet.  Where  his  house  was,  is  not  said ; 
but  probably  in  his  own  diocese,  and  in  the  town  of  Meaux. 
At  the  appointed  time,  Madame,  Guyon  went  there,  accom- 
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panied  by  her  friend,  the  Duke  of  Cbeyreuse,  of  whose  pietj 
and  ^stinguished  position  we  have  formerly  spoken.  The 
Bishop  of  Chalons  came  also;  but  Tronson  was  sick,  mid  did 
not  coine. 

For  some  reason,  Bosquet  was  n^st  at  home  when  they 
arrived,  and  did  not  (Some  till  some  hours  afterwards.  This 
gave  Madame  Guyon  a favonfole  opportunity  to  explain  her 
sentiments  to  the  Bishop  of  Chalons,  who  was  a man  of  can- 
dor as  weH  as  piety.  He  listened  kindly  and  patiently  to 
remarks;  uniting  the  civility  of  the  gentleman  and  the 
Clnristian  with  a sincere  disposition  to  do  justice. 

6.  After  some  time,  Bossuet  came  in.  It  was  then  to- 
wards evening.  After  a little  time  spent  in  general  conver- 
satkm,  he  opened  a packet  which  he  had  brought,  apparently 
containing  papers  having  relation  to  the  objects  of  their 
meeting.  He  ihen  turned  to  the  Duke  of  Chevreuse,  and 
observed  to  him,  that  the  affair,  having  relation  to  matters  of 
doctrine,  was  entirely  e<icle&iastical  in  its  nathre ; and  as  ^ 
decision  of  such  cases  belonged  exclusively  to  bishops,  he 
did  not  think  it  prefer  for  one  who  was  not  a bishop  to  be 
present.  The  presence  of  any  person,  not  a member  of  the 
commission,  woah}  tend^  to  mtermpt  and  dipdnish  their  free- 
d(Hn.  The  Duke  of  Chevreuse  was  not  a man  either  to 
resist  such  an  intimation,  ^r  to  be  offended  at  it,  and  very 
readily  withdrew. 

7.  Madame  Guyon  was  somewhat  affected  at  this  inci- 
dent. The  general  princi{de  of  Bossuet  was  undoubtedly 
correct ; but  it  seemed  to  her,  that  it  was  not  justly  applica- 
ble under  the  present  circumstances.  The  object  of  the 
meeting,  as  it  seemed  to  her  with  much  reasem,  was  not  so 
much  to  settle  dex^trinCs  for  the  church,  as  to  estimate  and 
pronounce  upon  the  opinions  and  character  of  an  individual. 
And  recollecting  how  much  she  hadf  suffered,  both  physically 
and  mentally,  in  her  foiT&er  interviews  trith  Bossuet,  she 
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tkoaght  she  needed  ike  presence  and  assistance  of  some  one 
who  understood  both  her  character  and  opinions. 

Duke  of  Cbevreuse,  in  compliance  with  her  earnest  M^nest, 
had  kindly  consented  to  render  his  akL  De  Noailles  seems 
to  have  had  no  objection  to  his  being  present,  hot  did  not 
openly  advocate  it ; Bossuet  was  entirefy  decided,  and  would 
not'oonsent  to  it. 

8.  ^ I was  greatly  sarprised,**  says  Madame  Quyon,  ^ at 
tiie  exclusion  of  the  duke.  I must  confess  that  the  reason 
assigned  for  his  exclusion  seemed  to  me  rather  a pretence, 
than  a reason  assigned  in  good  faith.  I could  not  but  think, 
that  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  was  unwilling  to  have  present  a 
man  of  such  an  established  diaiueter,  who  might  afterwards 
be  a witness  to  the  world  of  what  passed  between  ns.  Why 
should  he  not  have  been  there,  as  I requested  him  to 
be  ? What  conld  be  more  natond  than  the  presence  of  a 
person  so  emiOent  in  the  worid,  so  famous  both  for  piety 
and  learning,  so  greatly  interested  in  the  clearing  op  of  these 
matters,  that  both  he  and  others  might  be  undeceived,  if, 
against  my  intention,  I had  instilled  notions  into  them  con* 
trary  to  the  purity  of  the  faith  ? Such  a witness  might  have 
served  to  confonpd  me,  if  I had  spoken  differently  itom  what 
he  had  been,  accustomed  to  hear  me  speak.  He  might  have 
been  undeceived  himself,  and  been  instrumental  m unde- 
ceiving others,  if  in  these  peaceable  conferences  I bad  been 
convicted  of  errors.  This  was  one  of  the  things  proposed 
and  anticipated,  when  the  measure  of  appointing  commis- 
sioners to  examine  me  was  first  suggested.  But  why  do  I 
thus  allude  to  subordinate  instruments,  as  disappointing  my 
expectations?  We  are  apt  to  look  at  men  and  at  men’s 
doings.  It  wan  God  who  did  not  permit  them.** 

9.  In  this  interview,  as'  in  the  former  one,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  and  in  a still  greater  degree,  foe  Bishop  of 
Meaux  eifoibited  bis  characteristic  vivad^  of  expression 
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and  manner ; so  much  so,  as  sometimes,  in  the  opinion  of 
Madame  Guy  on,  to  violate  the  ordinary  rules  of  kindn^s 
and  civility.  A single  incident  will  illustrate  her  remark. 
After  alluding  to  other  inquiries' Bnd  topics  of  conversation, 
which  came  ^before  them  on  this  occlusion,  Ma<fame  Guy  on 
observe^  “ I was  then  proceeding  to  show  to  thaHbishop, 
that  the  doctrines  which  are  found  in  iny  writing  wei%  in 
conformity  wkh  those  which  appear  in  other  approved  wri- 
ters on  inward  experience.  He  replied  to  my  remarks,  that 
he  was  much  surprised  at  my  ignqrance.  And  not  satisfied 
with  distinctly  asserting  my  want  of  knowledge,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  cast  ridicule  upon  my  modes  of  expresrion ; and 
obviously  endeavored  to  darken,  and  to  turn  into  mere  jar- 
gon, every  thing  wbidi  1 said ; especially  when  he  observed 
that  Monsieur  de  Noaities  began  to  be  touched  and  affected 
by  the  turn  of  our  conversation.  When  I am  treated  in  this 
violent  manner,  I am  apt  to  become  confused  and  forgetful. 
And,  accordingly,  I thought  it  pnoper  to  drop  the  discourse 
with  Bossuet,  and  said  nothing.’^ 

10.  “ De  Noailles,”  she  adds,  " treated  me  with  all  pos- 
sible civility.  When  I directed  my  conversation  to  him,  he 
took  the  pains  to  write  down  some^bf  my  answers.  Notidng 
the  rough  manner  of  Bossuet,  he  endeavored  to  soften  and 
ward  off  the  blows  from  me,'  as  much  as  he  could.” 

After  this  conference,  the  topics  of  which  were  probably 
much  the  same  as  those  which  wete  discussed  i]\  her  former 
interview  with  Bos^t  already  mentioned,  she  adds,  “I 
went  to  see:  the  Bishop  of  Chalons  again.  I found  him 
alone,  and  had  a free  conversation  with  him.  Although 
some  persons  had  tried  to  prejudice  him  a^inst  me,  he 
appeared  to  be  well  satisfied,  and  repeated  several  times  that 
he  saw  which  required^  be  changed,  either  in  my 

views  of  prayer,  or  in  any  thing  else.  He  suggested,  how- 
ever, that,  in  consequence  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  it 
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might  be  well  for  me  to  live  in  a maimer  as  retired  as 
possible,  but  that,  in  other  respects,  I should  go  on  as  I had 
done ; and  said,  that  he  would  pray  to  God  to  augment  his 
goodness  towai^s  me.’* 

Ih  She  had  not  as  yet  seen  the  other  commissioner, 
Monsieur  Tronson,  who  was  too  much  out  of  health  to  be 
pr^ent  at  the  first  meeting.  It  was  thought  proper,  there- 
fore, that  she  should  visit  him  at  his  country  residence  at 
the  village  of  Issy,  not  far  from  Paris.  She  was  attended 
there  by  the  Duke  of  Cbevreuse.  Unrestrained  by  that 
agitation  and  confusion  of  spirit  which  troubled  h^r  in  the  too 
animated  and  yiolent  conversations  of  Bossuet,  she  says,  I 
conversed  with  Monsieur  Tronson  with  all  the  freedom  im- 
aginable. He  was  very  particular  and  exact  in  his  exam- 
inations, more  ^ than  the  others.  i Formal  questions  were 
put,  and  answers  corresponding  to  them  were  given,  which 
were  taken  down  in  writing  by  the  Duke  of  Chevreuse. 
When  the  examination  was  completed,  the  duke  made  the 
remark  to  Monsieur  Tronson,  * You  cannot  fail  to  see,  sir,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  the  evidences  of  her  sincerity  and  upright- 
ness.’ He  answered,  ‘ I feel  it  well.’  And  that  expression, 
if  I may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  was  not  unworthy  of  this  dis- 
tinguished servant  of  God,  who  judged,  in  relation  to  the 
matter  before  him,  not  only  by  his  understanding,  but  by  the 
feelings  of  his  heart.  I then  took  my  leave,  with  the  conso- 
lation of  believing,  from  his  appearance  at  least,  that  Mon- 
sieur Tronson  was  well  satisfied,  although  a forged  letter 
against  me  had  been  sent  to  him.” 

12.  Although  Bossuet  was,  in  general,  satisfied,  with  the 
statements  and  explanations  which  were  made  in  his  previous 
and  private  interviews  with  Madame  Guyon,  he  was  not- 
entirely  so.  There  were  some  things  in  which  the  parties 
were  distinctly  at  variance  with  each  other.  She  says  ex- 
pressly, in  reference  to  what  took  place  at  those  interviews. 
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^ Tbe  sincerity  of  spirit,  of  which  I made  a profession,  did  not 
allow  me  to  hide  from  him,  that  there  were  some  things  in 
whidi  I could  not  obey  him,  how  great  a desire  soever  I had 
to  do  it.’ - And  at  the  present  time  also,  and  after  these 
more  recent  conferences,  they  did  not  yet  fully  agree ; per- 
haps less  so  than  ever  before. 

But  such  were  the  fevonfole  sentiments  of  De  Noailles 
and  Tronson  towards  her,  that  no  condemnation  of  any  kind 
was  passed  at  this  time.  Still  the  public  voice,  generally 
clamorous  beyond  what  is  just,  was  not  silenced ; and  proba- 
bly for  this  reason  in  pardcular  among  others,  becai|se  it  was 
understood  that  Bossuet  was  not  entirely  satisfied. 

13.  After  these  succesrive  examinations,”  says  Madmne 
Ckiyon,  " which  resulted  in  proving  nothing  against  me,  it 
would  have  been  a natural  supposition,  that  my  opposers 
would  leave  me  at  peace.  But  it  wad  quite  otherwise.  So 
far  from  being  propitiate^^ither  by  the  defect  of  evidences 
against  me,  or  by  the  evidences  in  my  favor,  they  seemed 
to  be  inspired  with  new  energy  in  their  hostile  efforts.  . 
Nothing  was  proved ; but  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  was  not  en- 
tirely satisfied.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  seemed  to  me 
best  to  propose  to  him  to  put  myself  for  a time  under  his 
more  immediate  inspection.  I made  the  offer  to  take  up  my 
residence  within  the  limits  of  his  diocese,  in  some  religious 
house  or  community,  in  Order  that  he  might  become  the 
better  acquainted  with ' me.  He  seemed  pleased  with  the 
plan,  and  proposed  thiit  I should  become  for  a time  a tem- 
porary resident  or  boarder  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Mary,  in 
the  Meaux,  [whe  he  himself  generally  resided.] 

I||^ps  his  readiness  to  accept  this  proposal  was  not  alto- 
Hl&r  ^sinterested.  Supposing  that,  if  it  were  carried 
to  existing  excitement 

and  alarm,  he  remarked  to  Mother  Elizabeth  Pickard,  the 
priori  of  the  convent  into  which  I entered,  that  it  would 
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be  as  good  to  him  as  the  archbishopric  of  Paris  or  a cardi- 
nal’s hat  When  she  told  me  of  it,  I replied,  God  will  not 
permit  him  to  have  either  the  one  or  the  other.” 

The  result  verified  the  remark.  It  was  not  a remark 
which  was  instigated  by  mere  impulse,  but  was  probablj 
founded  on  her  profound  religious  insight  into  the  divine 
providences,  taken  in  connection  with  her  knowledge  of  the 
bishop’s  character,  afid  of  the  opposing  influences  which  sur- 
rounded him.  Bossuet  had  no  cardinal’s  hat 

14.  Thus  terminated  the  business  of  the.  commission, 
so  far  as  Madame  Guyon  was  concerned;  as  least  for 
the  present  Such,  however,  was  the  interest  felt  in  re- 
lation to  the  principles  involved  in  the  subject  of  inward 
rience,  that  it  seemed  to  the  commissioners,  that  some- 
thing Anther  remained  to  be  done.  The  king,  at  least 
would  expect  them  to  do  sometluDg  more.  They  agreed, 
therefore,  after  they  had-ftnished  their  busmess  wHh  Madame 
Guyon,  to  coptinue  their  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering such  topics,  in  the  hopes  that  something  might  be 
agreed  upon,  which  should  furnish  a common  basis  of  belief 
and  action. 

On  account  of  the  ill  health  of  Monsieur  Tronson,  their 
conferences  were  continued  at  his  country  residence,  in  the 
village  of  Issy.  They  met  a number  of  t^es.  The  result 
of  their  deliberations,  which  came  before  the  public  in  the 
coarse  of  a few  months,  was  the  document,  which  was  after- 
wards so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  deboCss  of  that  period, 
under  the  denomination  of  the  Ariidei  of  hoy. 

15.  These  celebrated  articles,  which  are  thirty-foor-  in 
number,  indicate,  so  far  .as  they  go,  the  views  of  the  authora 
of  them  on  the  subject  of  puns  lote,  which  was  the  expres- 
sion, at  that  period,  for  the  highest  inward  experience.  If 
our  limits  allowed,  we  should  think  it  well  to  copy  them. 
.They  are  drawn  up  with  care,  and  express,  in  a manner 

VOL.  ii.  16 
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unexceptionable^  some  of  the  leading  ideas  in  the  doctrines 
of  a holy  life.  If  they  are  defective,  it  is  not  so  much  by 
what  they  say,  as  by  what  they  leave  unsaid.  They  express 
the  truth,  but  not  the  whde  truth.  That  is  to  say,  there 
are  some  points  in  inward  experience  which  they  do  not 
reach ; nor  do  they  profess  to  do  so.  It  seems  to  have  been 
with  this  view  of  them,  that  Madame  Ouyon  gave  her 
assent  to  them,  when  they  were  presented  to  her  some  time 
after  this. 

16.  The  ^cient  town  of  Meaux  is  situated  twenty-five 
miles  north-east  from  Paris,  on  the  river  Marne.  For  that 
place,  in  accordance  with  her  arrangement  with  Bossuet,* 
M^adame  Guyon  set  out  in  the  month  of  January,  1695.  She 
was  accompanied  by  the  faithful  maid-servant.  La  Gautiere, 
who  had  shared  in  her  labors  and  travels  for  the  past 
fourteen  years.  The  weather  was  unprOpitious,  the  season 
severe.  The  conveyance  in  which  they  travelled,  became 
involved  in  the  snows,  and  could  not  at  once  extricated ; 
so  that  they  were  detained  some  hours,  and  suffered  much 
from  the  cold. 

Being  obliged  to  leave  the  carriage,  ‘‘we  sat  upon  the 
snow,”  she  says, resigned  to  the  mercy  of  Gpd,  and  expect- 
ing nothing  but  death.  The  snow  melted  upon  our  gar- 
ments; and  both  of  us,  the  girl  and  myself,  were  exceed- 
ingly chilled ; but  I never  had  more  tranquillity  of  mind. 
My  poor  maid  was  also  entii^l^  submissive  and  quiet, 
although  we  saw  no  likelihood  of  any  one  coming  to  our 
succor,  and  were  sure  of  dying  if  we  remained  there.  Occa- 
sions like  these  are  such  as  show  whether  we  are  perfectly 
resigned  to  God  or  not.  At  l^gth  some  wagoners  came 
up,  who  with  difiiculty  drew  us  through  the  drift.  It  was 
ten  o’clock  at  night  when  we  arrived  at  Meaux.  The  people 
of  the  convent,  who  had  received  some  notice  of  our  Coming, 
hi\d  given  over  expecting  u%.  and  had  retired  to  rest.” 
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After  considerable  delay,  which  added  to  their  Aufferings, 
the  nuns  were  called  up,  the  bishop  was  informed  of  their 
arrival,  and  they  were  formally  admitted. 

17.  In  this  part  of  her  Narrative,  speaking  of  Bossuet^ 
a man  so  distinguished  that  we  love  to  learn  every  thing  we 
can  in  respect  to  him,  Madame  Guyon  says,  He  had  his 
good  intervals,  but  he  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of  personal 
and  interested  motives.  And  in  regard  to  myself,  I cannot 
doubt,  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  persons  who  en« 
deavored  to  excite  him  against  me.” 

In  this  remark  she  probably  had  in  mind  an  observation, 
implicating  her  sincerity,  which  was  said  to  have  dropped 
from  him.  It  was,  that  her  coming  to  Meaux  so  promptly, 
and  in  such  uncomfortable  weather,  was  a mere  artifice; 
indicating  a readiness  on  her  part  to  fall  in  with  his  wishes, 
and  to  take  a proper  course,  which  did  not  really  exist. 

The  charge  of  artifice,  or  rather  of  hypocrisy,  coming  from 
a man  of  so  high  character,  naturally  arrested  her  attention. 
It  was  perhaps  a false,  or  at  least  an  exaggerated  report ; but 
she  believed  it,  at  the  time,  to  be  true.  She  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  upon  it : — 

18.  “ Those  men,  who  look  at  the  tree  with  an  evil  eye, 
account  its  fruits  to  be  evil.  I am  said  to  be  charged  with 
being  a hypocrite.  But  by  what  evidence  is  the  charge 
supported  ? It  is  certainly  a strange  hypocrisy,  which  volun- 
tarily spends  its  life  in  suffering ; which  endures  the  Cross 
in  its  various  forms,  the  calumny,  the  poverty,  the  persecu- 
tion, and  every  kind  of  affliction,  without  any  reference  to 
worldly  advantages.  I think  one  has  never  seen  such  an 
hypocrisy  as  this  before. 

“ So  far  as  I Understand  the  subject,  hypocrites  have  gen- 
erally two  objects  in  view  : one  is  to  acquire  money,  the  other 
is  to  acquire  popularity.  If  such  are  the  leading  elements 
involved  in  hypocrisy,  .1  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  say, 
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that  I disclaim  anj  acquaintance  with  it.  I call  God  to 
witness,  that  I would  not  have  endured  what  it  has  been  my 
lot  to  endure,  if  by  so  doing  I could  have  been  made  empress 
of  the  whole  earth,  or  have  been  canonized  while  living.  It 
was  not  earth,  but  God^  that  called  me.  I heard  a voice, 
which  I could  not  disobey.  I desired’  to  please  God  alone ; 
and  I sought  him,  not  for  what  he  might  give  me,  but  only, 
for  himself.  I had  rather  die,  than  do  any  thing  against  his 
will.  This  is  the  sontimetitrbfmy  heart ; a sentiment  which 
no  persecutions,  no  trials,  have' made  me  alter. 

" It  is  true,  that  tny  feeble  nature  has  sometimes  been 
greatly  burdened.  Sorrows  have  come  in  upon  me,  like  a 
flood.  I have  been  obliged  to  say  with  the  Psalmist,  AU  iky 
ioavez  and  thy  liUows  have  gone  over  rfte  ; and  with  Jere- 
miah, Thou  hast  caused  the  arrows  of  thy  quiver  to  enter  into 
my  reins.  Being  accounted  by  everybody  a transgressor,  I 
was  made  to  walk  in  the  path  of  my  suffering  Saviour,  who 
was  condenmed  by  the  sovereign  pontiff,  by  the  chief  priests, 
4he  doctors  of  the  law,  and  the  judges  deputed  by  the  Ro- 
inans.  But  the  love  of  Gk)d  rendered  my  sorrows  sweet. 
His  invisible  hand  has  supported  me.  My  purpose  has  re- 
mained unchanged.  Happy  are  they  who  are  sharers  with 
Christ  in  suffering.” 

THE  ACQUIESCENCE  OF  PURE  LOTIV 
[Frcnu  the  TrandalioBS  of  ber  Poaou  by  Cowper.] 

Love  I if  thy  destined  sacrifice  anr  I, 

Come,  slay  thy  victim,  and  prepare  thy  fires ; 

Plunged  in  thy  depths  of  mercy,  let  me  die 

The  death,  which  every  soul  that  lives,  desires. 

I watch  my  hours,  and  see  them  fleet  away ; 

The  lime  is  long  that  1 have  languish’d  here ; 
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Yet  an  mj  thoughts  thj  purposes  obej, 

With  no  reluctance,  cheerful  and  sincere. 

To  me  *ti8  equal,  whether  love  ordain 
Mjf  life  or  deaths  appoint  me  pain  or  ease  / 

Mj  soul  perceives  no  real  ill  in  pain ; 

In  ease  or  health  no  real  good  she  sees. 

One  good  she  covets,  and  that  good  alone, 

To  choose  thy  will,  ^rom  selfish  bias  free ; 

And  to  prefer  a cottage  to  a throne, 

And  grief  to  comfort,  if  it  pleases  thee. 

That  we  should  hear  the  cross  is  thy  command, 

Die  to  the  world,  and  live  to  self  no  more ; 

Suffer,  unmoved,  beneath  the  rudest  hand ; 

When  shipwreck'd  pleased,  as  when  upon  the  shore. 
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16B5.  Sickness,  Visited  by  Bossuet^  at  the  convent.  Singular 
conversation  between  them.  Reference  to  a sermon  of  BoSsuet, 
Madame  Guyon  receives  recommendations  from  him.  and  from 
the  prioress  and  nuns  of  the  convent.  Leaves  Meau»  for  Paris. 
Excitement  occasioned  by  her  return.  Conceals  herself  for  five 
months.  Is  seized  by  order  of  the  king^  and  imprisoned  in  the 
castle  of  Vincennes.  State  of  her  wind.  Poems. 

In  the  .convent  of  St.  Maiy  at  Meaux,  she  remamed  six 
months  ; not  as  a prisoner,  but  as  a voluntary  resident.  She 
went  there,  it  is  true,  at  the  suggestion  and  request  of  Bos- 
Buet ; but  she  was  entirely  voluntary  in  her  acquiescence. 
It  was  suggested  by  Bossuet,  that  it  might  be  desirable  for 
her  to  remain  there  three  months ; but,  further  than  that, 
there  was  no  limitation  of  time  either  made  or  suggested ; 
but  she  was  left  free  to  leave,  whenever  she  pleased.  From 
the  middle  of  January  to  the.  last  of  February,  she  was  sick. 
It  was  after  her  recovery  that  Bossuet  came  one  day  to  the 
convent,  and  showed  to  her  a Pastoral  Ordinance  and  Letter, 
(the  same  undoubtedly  which  is  usually  prefixed  to  his  work, 
entitled.  Instructions  on  Prayer,*)  in  which  he  had  noticed 
and  condemned  some  of  the  prevalent  religious  errors,  as  he 
considered,  them.  * 

2.  He  asked  her  to  add  her  signature  to  the  letter,  accom- 
panied by  certain  statements  which  would  involve  the  idea 


* Instruction  sur  les  Etats  dOraison, 
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that  she  had  fallen  into  the  very  errors  named  in  it  To 
this  she  very  naturally  objected.  She  said,  however,  that 
she  would  add  at  the  bottom  of  bis  pastoral  letter  whatever 
she  could  properly  place  there.  She  accordingly  wrote  a few 
words,  .expressive  probably  of  her  desire  and  intention  to 
know  and  to  teach  the  troth  only,  and  of  her  readiness  to 
submit  to  the  decisions  of  the  church,  and  added  her  name. 
Bossuet,  taking  up  the  pi^er,  said  it  was  very  well,  with  the 
exception  that  she  did  not  say,  as  she  ought  to  have  don^ 
that  she  was  a heretic ; — adding,  that  it  was  his  desire  and 
expectation,  that  she  would  acknowledge  herself  guilty  of  all 
the  errors  condemned  in  the  Pastoral  Letter. 

^ I am  quite  certain,  sir,”  replied  Madame  Guyon,  " that 
you  say  this  merely  to  try  my  feelings.  I came  into  your 
diocese,  and.  placed  myself  under  your  care,  in  order  that 
you  might  the  more  readily  and  folly  ascertain  my  character 
and  life.  Is  it  possible  that  a prelate  will  so  abuse  the  good 
faith  thus  reposed  in  him,  as  to.try  to  compel  me  to  do  tbingis 
which  my  conscience  l^equires  me  not  to  do  ? I hoped  to 
find  in  you  a father  ; and  I trust  that  1 shall  not  be  de- 
ceivecL” 

3.  **  I am  a father,**  said  Bossuet ; but  I am  a father  of 
the  church.  But,  in  short,  it  is  not  a question  of  words.  It 
is  not  a thing  to  be  talked  about,  but  to  be  done.  AU  I can 
say  is,  if  you  do  not  sign  what  I require,  I will  come  with 
witnesses;  mid,  afler  having  admonished  you  before  them,  I 
will  inform  the  church  of  you,  and  we  will  cut  you  off  as  we 
«re  directed  in  the  gospel.*’ 

^^Then,”  said  Madame  Guyon,  "I  can  appeal  to  God 
alone  as  the  witness  of  my  sincerity.  I have  nothing  farther 
to  say.  I am  ready  to  suffer  for  him.  And  I hope  he  will 
grant  me  the  favor  to  let  me  do  nothing  against  my  con- 
science. I say  this,  I hope,  without  departing  from  the 
respect  1 owe  to  you  as  a bishop.** 
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Boesuet^  fioding  her  resolute,  then  pxDposed|  that  she 
ihould  admit  and  declare,  that  .there  ^rere  errors  in  the 
Latin  work  of  La  Combe  on  inward  experience.  Thii  also 
^e  refhsed ; and  he  turned  and  went  awaj  in  anger. 

4.  The  nuns  of  St.  Mary  stood  by,  and  beheld  this  inteiv 
view  with  great  interest,  and  with  some  degree  of  astomsh- 
ment.  The  prioress  remarked  to  Madame  Guyon,  that  her 
too  great  mildness  emboldened  the  bishop  to  treat  her  in 
that  rough  manner;  adding,  that  his  mind  was  of  such  a 
cast,  that  he  was  apt  to  be  violent. with  those  who  were 
meek  and  quiet,  but  more  gentle  with  those  who  were  coura- 
geous and  firm  of  purpose. 

He  came  afterwards  in  the  same  spirit,  and  with  the  same 
demands ; and  met  with  the  same 'prompt  refusal.  He  then, 
yielding  either  to  his  sense  of  justice,  or  to  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  took  a different  cburse.  He  gave  Madame  Guyon 
to  understand,  although  he  was  not  himself  altogether  satis- 
fied with  her  views,  that  he  should  have  less  to  say,  and 
should  express  less  dissatisfaction,  if  her  enemies  would  per& 
mit  him  to  rest.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  the  prioress  of  the 
convent,  he  said  expressly  that  ^ he  had  examined  the  Ivrit- 
ings  of  Madame  Guyon  with  great  care,  and  found  in  them 
nothing  censurable,  with  the  exception  some  terms  which 
were  not  wholly  conformed  to  the  strictness  ci  theology ; but 
that  a wmnan  was  not  expected  to  be  a theologian.” 

At  a certain  time.  When  the  nuns  and  the  prioress  were 
conversing  with  him  about  her,  he  said,  "I  regard  her  just 
as  you  do ; I see  nothing  wrong  in  her  conduct ; but  her 
enemies  torment  me,  and  wish,  me  to  find  evil  in  her.”  He 
testified  also  to  the  archbishops  of  I^aris  and  Sens,  that  he 
esteemed  her  much,  and  had  been  edified  by  her. 

5.  Madame  Guyon  understood  well  the  intellectual  power 

Bossuet.  He  was  the  first  orator  in  Fiance ; perhaps 

the  first  ia  the  world  at  that  time«  She  speaks  of  a sermon 
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which  she  heard  him  preach  at  Meanx,  as  one  of  astonishing 
power.  It  arrested  her  attention  the  more,  because  it  was 
on  the  subject  the  most  interesting  to  her,  that  of  the  higher 
forms  of  inward  experience.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  the  mass.  ^ He  stated  things  in  it,**  she  says, 
*^much  more  strongly  than  I had  myself  done.  He  said, 
that  he  was  not  master  of  himself  under  the  view  which  was 
then  spread  around  him  of  those  awful  mysteries ; and  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  he  was  obliged  to  confess  and 
announce  the  great  truths  of  Grod,  even  if  they  should  be 
against  and  should  condemn  himself.” 

The  prioress  of  the  convent  was  present  at  this  time* 
Afler  the  sermon,  she  asked  Bossuet,  how  he  could  persecute 
Madame  Guyon,  as  he  did,  when  it  was  obvious  that  he  him- 
self preached  the  same  sentiments.  He  answered,  that  it 
was  not  any  thing  in  himself  which  did  it,  but  the  violence 
of  her  enemies. 

6.  In  these  more  propitious  dispositions,  after  nearly  m 
months’  residence  at  Meaux,  he  gave  her  a paper  or  certifir 
cate  with  his  name  subscribed,  in  which,  while  he  did  not 
explicitly  condemn  her  doctrines,  and  made  indeed  but  slight 
references  to  them,  he  spoke  in  very  favorable  terms  of  her 
character  and  conduct  As  the  time  of  her  departure  from 
Meaux  approached,  the  prioress  and  nuns  of  the  convent, 
who  esteemed  her  very  much,  gave  her  another  certificate. 
It  was  in  the  following  terms  : — 

" We,  the  prioress  and  nuns  of  the  Visitation  of  St  Mary 
of  Meaux,  certify,  that  Madame  Guyon,  having  lived  in  our 
house,  by  order  of  our  Lord  Bishop  of  Meaux,  our  illustrious 
prelate  and  superior,  during  the  space  of  six  months,  far  from 
giving  us  any  cause  of  trouble  or  uneasiness,  has  afforded  os 
much  edification.  We  have  remarked,  in  all  her  conduct  and 
in  all  her  words,  a great  regularity,  simplidty,  sincerity,  mor- 
tification, meekness,  and  Christian  patience ; a true  devotion 
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and  esteem  for  whatever  pertains  to  our  most  holj  faith, 
especially  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation  and  of  the  holy 
infancy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  It  would  be  a favor 
and  of  great  satidaetion  to  our  whole  community,  if  the 
said  lady  would  choose,  as  a place  of  retreat,  to  spend  the 
rest  of  her  days  in  our  house.  This  protestation  is  made 
without  any  other  view  than  that  of  giving  testimony  to  the 
strath. 

“ Done  this  7th  of  July,  and  signed, 

" Frances  Elizabeth  Le  Pickard,  Prioress. 

Sister  Magdalen  Aimee  Gueton. 

Sister  Claude  Marie  Amouri.” 

7j  “As  I had  now  been. at  Meaux,”  says  Madame  Guyon, 
MX  months,  though  X had  engaged  to . stay  there  only  three, 
I asked  the  bishop  if  he  desired  any  thing  further  from  me. 
He  said,  he  did  not  I then  told  him,  that  I had  now  need 
to  go  to  Bourbon  ; and  asked  him  if  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  him,  if  I should  return  with  the  expectation  of  spending 
the  remainder  of  my  days  With  the  good  nuns  of  the  convent 
of  St.  Mary;  adding,  in  relation  to  them,  that  our  spirits 
had  been  cemented  in  the  bonds  of  mutual  love. 

“ He  appeared  to  be  much  please^  with  the  suggestion, 
and  said  that  the  nuns  had  been  much  edified  by  me,  and 
that  he  should  always  receive  me  with  pleasure.  In  con* 
nection  with  some  remarks  in  relation  to  my  departure,  I 
told  him,  that  either  my  daughter,  the  Countess  of  Yaux,  or 
some  of  my  friends,  would  come  for  me,  and  take  me  away. 
On  hearing  this,  he  Uimed  to  Mother  Pickard,  the  prioress, 
and  said  to  her,  that  he  was  about  leaving  on  r visit  to 
Paris  ; and  that  he  was  very  desirous,  if  the  ladies  referred 
to  should  come,  that  they  should  be  received  well,  and  should 
be  lodged  in  their  house,  as  long  as  they  might  be  willing  to 
stay.” 
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On  the  eighth  day  of  July,  about  the  middle  of  the  day, 
the  Duchess  of  Mortemar,  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends 
of  Madame  Guyon,  came  to  the  convent,  accompanied  by  her 
daughter,  Madame  de  Morstein.  They  remained  till  the 
allemoon  of  the  next  day ; and  then  rotamed,  in  company 
with  Madame  Guyon,  to  Paris.  At  what  house  she  first 
took  up  her  residence  there,  is  not  expressly  said ; but  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  expressions  she  employs, 
indicate  that  it  was  at  the  house  of  her  daughter. 

8.  It  was  no  sooner  known,  that  she  was  again  in  Paris, 
than  the  whole  city  seemed  to  be  in  an  nprocu*.  Her  ene- 
mies started  at  once  into  life.  The  king  was  alarmed ; 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  carried  away  by  the  popular  cur- 
rent, and  ceasing  to  retain  her  former  favorable  sentiments, 
was  angry ; and  Bossuet  himself,  so  far  as  he  was  accessible 
to  the  influences  of  personal  interest,  had  reason  to  fear,  that 
he  had  committed  an  error  by  too  great  lenity.  Certain  it 
is,  that  he  took  the  singular  course,  hardly  reconcilable  with 
a high  sense  of  honor,  of  writing  to  her,  and  requesting  her 
to  return  the  certificate,  which,  but  just  before,  he  had  volun- 
tarily given. 

In  answer  to  the  application  for  this  certificate,  which 
seemed  to  Madame  Guyon  to  be  a matter  of  considerable 
consequence,  she  wrote  to  the  prioress  of  the  convent  at 
Meaux,  that  she  had  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  some  mem- 
bers of  her  family ; that  her  friends,  afler  the  various  attacks 
which  had  been  made  upon  her  character,  had  need  of  it  for 
her  vindication ; and,  as  they  had  now  possession  of  it,  there 
was  no  reason  to  think  they  would  be  willing  to  part  with  it. 
From  the  Uma  of  her  refusal  to  return  this  certificate,  I 
think  we  may  date  a more  distinct  and  settled  aversion  to 
hmr  on  the  part  of  Bossuet. 

9.  The  party  against  her  was  so  violent,  that  it  was  evi- 
dent she  would  not  be  able  to  remain  at  large  for  any  length 
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of  time.  Finding  it  unsafe  for  her  to  remain  at  the  house  of 
her  daughter,  she  hid  herself  for  a few  days  at  the  house 
of  one  of  her  friends  in  the  Fauxbourg  St,  Germain.  Con- 
cealing her  intentions  as  much  as  possible,  she  soon  after 
obtained  an  obscure  tenement  in  the  Fauxbontg  St.  Antoine, 
where  she  remained  concealed  with  her  maid-servant.  La 
Gauti^re,  about  five  months.  ® Here,”  she  says,  ‘‘  I passed 
day  in  great  solitude,  in  rea^ng,  in  praying  to  God,  and 
working.”  , 

10.  Li  the  meanwhile,  die  police  officers  pf  Paris  had 
orders  to  ascertain  where  she  was,  Gn  the  27th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1095,  Monsieur  des  Grez,  one  cf  the  members  of  the 
police,  ascertained  her  lodgings,  and  arrested  her.  She  was 
kept  ^ in  custody  thi*ee  days,  awaiting  the  decision  -ci  the 
question,  whether  she  should  bp  iipprisoned  fn  a eonvent,  or 
in  one  of  the  state  prisons.  It  was  a question  of  so  mu<^ 
perplexity,  that  it  seemed  net^sary  to  consult  M.  de  Noailles^ 
who  had  recently  been  app<dnted  arcblnshop  of  Paris^  Ac- 
cordingly, Madame  de  Maintenon  wrote  to  him  as  follows  r 

The  king  orders  me,  sir,  to  infonn  you,  that  Madame 
Guyon  is  arrested.  What  would  you  think  it  best  to  do 
with  this  woman,  with  he^  friends,  and  with  her  papers  ? 
The  king  will  be  here,  [at  Versailles,]  all  the  morning. 
Write  to  him  immediately.” 

The  result  was,  so  strong  was  ^ feeling  against  hmr,  and 
so  great  was  the  fear  of  her  infkimice,  that  she  was  shut  up, 
by  the  order  of  Louis,  in  one  of  the  plaees  of  confinement  in 
the  celebrated  castle  of  Vincennes. 

11.  This  castle,  sHuated  fh  the  forest  of  Vincennes  near 
Paris,  is  used  both  as  a militaiy  fortress  asd  as  a state 
prison,  and  is  hardly  less  celebrated  than  the  Bastille.  It 
is  often  mentioned  in  history.  Many,  m eatlier  and  in  later 
times,  have  been  the  iconizing  sorrows  and  the  scenes  of 
blood  it  has  witnessed. 
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The  imprisomneliA  of  Madame  Gujon  was  considered  a 
matter  of  so  much  consequence,  that  the  Marquis  of  Dangeau, 
who  held  at  this  time  an  important  situation  at  the  court  of 
Louis  Fourteenth,  and  who  kept  a chronicle  or  annals  of  the 
court  from  the  jear  1684  to  1720,  mentions  it,  among  the  other 
memorable  things  of  that  period,  in  the  following  terms : — 

“ 1696,  Jan.  20th. — The  king  caused  Madame  Giijon  to  be 
arrested  a few  days  ago,  and  sent  to  the  castle  of  YincenneSy 
wheie.she  will  be  strictlj  guarded,  apparentlj  for  a long 
time.  She  is.  accused  of  haviqg^  maintained,  both  by  word 
of  mouth  and  by  her  writings^ i|hyery  dangerous  doctrine, 
and  one  which  nei^  Mproaches  to  heruy.  She  has  im- 
posed upon  maiy^j||y||&p  of  eminent  Virtue.  A long  search 
was  made  for  heff  Wore  she  could  be  taken.  She  was 
found  in  the  Fauxbonrg  of  St.  Antoine  in  great  conceal* 
ment.” 

12..  In  this  her  second  impriaofoment,  Madame  Guyon 
had  the  same  inward  supports  which  had  sustained  her  at 
other  times.  Her  faithful  maid.  La  Gkuti^re,  who  had 
adopted  her  principles  and  been  baptized  into  her  spirit,  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  with  her.  In  her  subsequent  im- 
prisonment in  the  Bastille,  they  Were  separated  from  each 
other.  In  the  prison  of  Vincennes,  they  occupied  the  same 
Cell,  which  was  a great  consolation. 

13.  She  was  subject  here,  as  she  had  previously  been,  to 
a close  examination.  It  was  conducted  by  Monsieur  de  la 
Reine,  of  whom  I find  nothing  said,  which  indicates  by  what 
authority  or  in  what  capacity  he  acted. 

In  regard  to  Father  La  Combe,  her  former  friend  and 
fellow-sufierer,  who  was  now  imprisoned  in  a distant  place 
for  the  sake  of  the  gospel,  she  declared,  on  her  examination, 
in  opposition  to  the  untound^d  and  unceasing  insinuations  of 
her  enemies,  that  her  long  intercourse  with  him  had  never 
been  sullied  by  any  thing  opposite  to  the  innocence  of  re- 
VOL.  n.  17  * 
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ligion.  She  6aid,4hat  she  regarded  , him  as  an  eminently 
holy  man ; and  frankly  admitted,  that,  ever  since  the  time 
of  his  impriscmment,  she  had  kept  up  a correspondence  with 
him. 

• In  regard  to  her  doctrines,  she  answered  her  examiner, 
that  she  might  have  been  wrong  in  particular  expressions ; 
but  sh^  could  not  acknowledge,  with  her  present  views,  that 
ahe  had  ever  held  false  doctrines.  She  expressed  a willing- 
ness to  submit  to  any  condemnation  of  her  works,  founded' 
upon  the  imperfection  and  erroneous  tendencies  of  her  lan- 
guage ; but  would  not  deny  any  thing  in  them  in  the  sense 
in  which  she  understood  it,  and  in  which  she  meant  it  to  be 
understood.  In  this  sense  she  expressed  herself  resolute  in 
ms&ing  no  retractions  whatever. 

Under  such  circumstances,  there  was,  of  course,  but  little 
prospect  of  any  immediate  release  from  her  imprisonment. 

14.  In  connection  with  these  examinations,  which  con- 
tinued a number  of  days,  a little  incident  occurred,  which 
illustrates  the  application  of  her  religious  principles.  She 
laarrates,  that,  on  a certain  day,  probably  through  some  fail-* 
tire  of  tier  usual  inward  recollection,  she  had  become  a little 
anxious,  and  undertook'  to  study  and  frame  her  answers 
beforehand.  Ihe  consequenoewas  such  as  maybe  generally 
expected,  when  we  depart  frotfi  that  simplicity  of  spirit 
which  is  “ careful  fmr  nothing.”  She  says,  “ I answered 
badly.  God,  who  hadr  so  often  caused  me  to  answer  difficult 
and  perpleiring  questions  widi  much  facility  and  presence  of 
mind,  punished  me  now,  even  by  stopping  me  short  on  easy 
matters  with  confbsion.  It  served  to  show  me  the  inutility 
of  our  arrangements  on  such  occasions,  [meaning  undoubt- 
edly such  arrangements  as  originate  in  the  spirit  of  distrust,] 
and  the  safety  ctf  trusting  in  God. 

Those  who  depend  chiedy  on  human  reason  are  apt  to 
say,  that  it  hi  Ujecessary  to  look  before  us,  and  to  make  our 
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preparadons ; and  that  to  do  otherwise,  is  to  expect  miracles, 
and  to  tempt  God.  Learing  others  to  do  as  they  think  best, 
I most  say  for  myself,  that  I find  no  safety  but  in  resigning 
myself  entirely  to  Gk>d ; doing  what  he  calls  me  to  do  in  the 
moment  of  action,  and  leaving  every  thing  with  him  in  sub- 
mission and  humble  faith.  The  Scriptures,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  abound  everywhere  with  texts  enforcing  such  a resig- 
nation. ‘ Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lard^  says  the  Psalmist, 
< truit  alto  in  him,  and  he  shall  bring  it  to  pctss.  And  he 
shall  bring  forth  thy  righteousness  as  the  light,  and  thy 
judgment  as  the  noonday,*  Ps.  xxxviL  5,  6.  The  Saviour, 
speaking  of  those,  who  are  brought  before  kings  and  rulers  for 
his  name’s  sake,  says,  ^ Settle  it,  therefore,  in  your  hearts, 
not  to  meditate  before  what  ye  shall  answer  ; — for  I wiU 
give  you  a mouth  which  all  your  adversaries  shall  not  be 
able  to  gainsay  nor  resist*  Gk>d  does  not  lay  a snare  for  os 
in  such  passages.  He  consults  our  good,  when  he  requires 
us  to  renounce  all  merely  human  foresight  and  policy,  and 
trust  wholly  in  him.’ 

15.  Speaking  of  her  general  state  of  mind  in  this  prison, 
she  says,  I passed  my  time  in  great  peace,  content  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  my  life  there,  if  such  should  be  the  will 
of  God.  I employed  part  of  my  time  in  writing  religious 
songs.  I,  and  my  maid  La  Gautiere,  who  was  with  me  in 
prison,  committed  them  to  heart,  as  fast  as  I made  them. 
Together  we  sang  praises  to  thee,  O our  God ! It  some- 
times seemed  to  me  as  if  I were  a little  bird  whom  the  Lord 
had  placed  in  a cage,  and  that  I had  nothing  to  do  now  but 
to  sing.  The  joy  of  my  heart  gave  a brightness  to  the  ob- 
jects around  me.  The  stones  of  my  prison  looked  in  my 
eyes  like  rubies.  I esteemed  them  more  than  all  the  gaudy 
brilliancies  of  a vain  world.  My  heart  was  full  of  that  joy 
which  thou  givest  to  them  who  love  thee  in  the  midst  of 
their  greatest  crosses.” 
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16.  Quite  a number  of  her  poems  have  allusion  to  her 
imprisonment.  It  was  natural  that  thej  should.  As  it  was 
at  this  period  that  she  wrote  a considerable  portion  of  the 
volumes  in  verse  which  have  been  since  published,  we  pro- 
pose to  insert  a number  of  her  poems  here.  They  illustrate 
the  state  of  her  mind,  and  throw  some  l^t  upon  her  char- 
acter  and  doctrines. 


PBISOES  DO  iror  exclude  god. 


Strong  are  the  walls  around  me, 
That  bold  me  all  the  day^ 

But  they  who  thus  have  bound  me, 
Cannot  keep  God  away : 

My  very  dhngeon  w’alls  are  dear, 
Because  the  €k>d  I love  is  here. 


They  know,  who  thus  oppress  me, 

’T  is  hard  to  be  alone ; 

^ But  know  not,  One  can  bless  me. 

Who  comes  through  bars  and  stone : 
Hie  makes  my  dungeon’s  darkness  bright, 
And  fills  my  bosom  with  delight.  ^ 

Thy  love,  O God ! restores  me 

From  sighs  and  tears  to  praise ; 

And  deep  my  soul  adores  thee, 

Nor  thinks  of  time  or  place : 

I ask  no  more,  in  good  or  ill. 

But  union  with  thy  hcdy  wilL  . 


^ that  which ‘makes  my  treasure, 
^ is  thatwldeh  brings  my  gain ; 
: titaiteriing  woe  to  pleasure,. 

^ And  reaping  joy  from  pain. 

Oh,  ’t  is  enough,  whate’er  befall. 

To  know,  that  God  is  All  in  All. 
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18  not  the  skill  of  human  art, 

Which  gives  me  power  my  God  to  know ; 
The  sacred  lessons  of  the  heart 
Come  not  fix>m  instruments  below. 

XfOve  is  my  teacher.  He  can  tell 
The  wonders  that  he  learnt  above : 

No  other  master  khows  so  well ; — 

'T  is  Love  alone  can  tell  of  LoVB. 

Oh ! then,  of  God  if  thou  wouldst  learn, 

His  wisdom,  goodness,  glory  see ; 

All  human  arts  and  knowledge  spurn. 

Let  Love  alone  thy  teacher  be. 

Love  is  my  master.  When  it  breaks, 

The  morning  light;  widi  rising  ray ; 

To  thee,  O God  1 my  spirit  wakes. 

And  Love  instructs  it  all  the  day. 

And  when  the  gleams  of  day  retire. 

And  midnight  spreads  its  dai^  control. 
Love  *8  secret  whispers  still  inspire 
Their  holy  lessons  in  the  souL 

THOUGHTS  OF  GOD  IN  THE  NIGHT.* 

O Night  I prc^tious  to  my  views. 

Thy  sable  awning  wide  diffuse  I 
Conceal  alike  my  joy  and  pain. 

Nor  draw  thy  curtain  back  again. 

Though  morning,  by  the  tears  she  shows, 
Seems  to  participate  my  woes. 


* Extracted  and  slightly  altered  from  a longer  poem,  translated  by 
Cowper. 

VOL.  n.  17  * 
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Te  stars ! whose  faint  and  feeble  fires 
Express  my  languishing  desires, 

Whose  slender  beams  pervade  the  akiea 
As  silent  as  my  secret  sighs, 

Those  emanations  of  a soul 

That  darts  her  fires  beyond  the  pole ; — 

Tour  rays,  that  scarce  assist  the  ^ht, 

That,  pierce,  but  not  displace  the  night, 

That  shine,  indeed,  but  nothing  show 
Of  all  those  various  scenes  below, 

Bring  no  disturbance,  rather  prove 
Incentives  to  a sacred  love. 

Thou  moon  I whose  never-failing  oourse 
Bespeaks  a providential  force, 

Gro,  tell  the  tidings  of  my  flame 
To  Hiin  who  calls  the  stats  by  Mne ; 

Whose  absence  kills,  whose  presence  cheen^ 
Who  blots  or  brightens  aU  my  yekrs* 

While,  in  the  blue  abyss  of  space, 

Thine  orb  performs  its  rapid  race ; 

Still  whisper  in  his  listening  ears 
The  language  of  my  sighs  and  tean; 

Tell  him,  I seek  him  far  bdow, 

Lost  in  a w^demess  of  woe. 

Te  thought-composing,  ^ent  hours, 
Difiusing  peace  o’er  all  my  powers ; 

Friends  of  the  pensive  ! who  conceal, 

In  darkest  shades,  the  flames  I feel ; 

To  you  I trust,  and  safely  may. 

The  love  that  wastes  my  strength  away. 

How  calm,  amid  the  night,  my  mind ! 

How  perfect  is  the  peace  I find  I 
Oh  1 hush,  be  still,  my  every  part. 

My  tongue,  my  pulse,  my  beating  heart ! 
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That  love,  aspiriiig  to  its  cause, 

May  suffer  not  a moment’s  pause. 

Omniscient  Gkxl,  whose  notice  deigns 
To  try  the  heart  and  search  the  reins, 
Compassionate  the  numerous  woes 
I dare  to  thee  alone  disclose ; 

Oh ! save  me  from  the  cruel  hands 
Of  men  who  fear  not  tliy  commands  1 

IfOVE,  all  subduing  and  divine. 

Care  for  a creature  truly  thine ; 

Beign  in  a heart  disposed  to  own 
No  sovereign  but  thyself  alone ; 

Cherish  a bride  who  cannot  rove. 

Nor  quit  thee  for  a meaner  love. 

THE  ENTIRE  SURRENDER/ 

Peace  has  unveil’d  her  smiling  face, 

And  WOOS  thy  soul  to  her  embrace ; — 
Enjoy’d  with  ease,  if  thou  refrain 
From  selfish  love,  else  sought  in  vain ; — 
She  dwells  with  all  who  truth  prefer, 

But  seeks  not  them  who  seek  not  her. 

Yield  to  the  Lord,  with  ample  heart. 

All  that  thou  hast,  and  all  thou  art ; 
Renounce  all  strength  but  strength  divine ; 
And  peace  shall  be  for  ever  thine ; 

Behold  the  path  which  I have  trody 
My  pathf  till  I go  home  to  God, 

GLORY  TO  GOD  ALONE. 

Oh  Loved  I but  not  enough,  though  dearer  far 
Than  self  and  its  most  loved  enjoyments  are ; 
None  duly  loves  thee,  but  who,  nobly  free 
From  sensual  objects,  finds  his  all  in  thee. 
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Glory  of  Grod ! thou  stranger  here 
Whom  man  nor  knows,  nor  feels  a msh  to  know; 
Our  faith  and  reason  are  both  shock’d  to  find 
Man  in  the  post  of  honor,  thee  behind. 

My  soul  I rest  happy  in  thy  low  estate, 

Nor  hope  nor  wish  to  be  esteem’d  or  great : 

To  take  the  impression  of  a "Will  Divine, 

Be  that  thy  ^ory,  and  those  riches  thine. 

Confess  him  righteous  in  his  just  decrees, 

Love  what  he  loves,  and  let  his  pleasures  please; 
Die  daily  ; from  the  touch  of  sin  recede ; 

Then  thou  hast  crown’d  him,  and  he  reigns  indeed. 
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1696.  Bo89viet  commence*  writing  on  the  subject  of  the  tnwetrd  life. 
Feelings  with  which  he  wrote.  His  hoolc^  entitled^  Instructions  on 
Prager,  approved  by  the  Bishop  of  Chartres  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris.  Fenelon  refuses  to  give  his  approbation  of  it.  Writes 
to  Madame  de  Maintenon^  giving  his  reasons  for  his  refusal 
Origin  of  the  wofit,  entitled,  the  Maxims  of  the  Saints.  Some 
remarks  upon  it^ 

Duking  ft  considerable  part  of  the  year  1695,  the  mind 
of  Bossuet  seems  to  have  been  occupied,  in  various  ways, 
with  the  topics  which  were  thus  agitating  the  religious  por* 
tk>n  of  the  French  communitj.  The  life  of  ftuth,  in  distinc- 
tion from  a life  of  mere  works ; — a life,  deriving  its  inspira- 
tion and  its  power  from  Grod,  in  distinction  from  a life  self- 
originated  aud  self-sustained; — a lif^,  carried,  under  the 
<^ration  and  power  of  faith,  to  such  a degree  of  d&tinctness 
and  vitality  as  to  dispossess  entirely  the  natural  life,  aud 
leave  the  soul  in  the  divine  image ; — such  were  some  of  the 
important  problems  which  were  discussed  with  the  greatest 
animation. 

The  doctrines  of  holy  living,  in  the  form  in  which  they 
were  now  presented,  new  as  they  were  to  most  persons  in 
that  age,  were  nevertheless  not  new  in  the  history  and  expe- 
rience of  the  world.  Pious  men  of  other  ages  had  known 
them ; felt  tf^em ; taught  them.  They  had  their  history, 
therefore,  as  well  as  their  exegetical  and  theological  rela- 
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lions.  So  that  the  historical,  as  well  as  the  theological, 
development  of  them  became  important.  To  the  subject  in 
its  various  relations,  of  which  he  was  now  reminded  in  so 
many  ways,  Bossuet  had  decided  to  give  an  increased  and 
vigorous  attention.  Indeed  it  was  not  his  character,  as  if 
forgetful  or  neglectful  of  his  immense  resources,  to  enter 
upon  any  subject  indolently  and  carelessly.  He  read  much ; 
and  that,  too,  in  writers  who  had  hitherto  att^ted  but  little 
of  his  notice.  He  thought  much,  and  conversed  and  ob« 
served  much.  And  in  the  early  part  of  the  following  year, 
after  eight  months  of  assiduous  study,  he  was  enabled  to 
embody  the  result  of  his  reading  and  reflections  in  his  work, 
(one  of  the  ablest,  unquestionably,  in  the  long  catalogue  of 
his  remarkable  writings,)  entitled,  Listructioni  on  the  States 
of  Prayer.* 

2.  When  Bossuet  thought  it  proper  to  write  at  all,  he 
expected  to  write  as  a master.  Indeed,  the  public  expecta- 
tion, which  was  always  disappointed  when  he  failed  to  leave 
his  competitors  behind,  did  not  allow  him  to  do  otherwise. 
Writing  as  a leader  and  master  of  his  art,  he  wrote  also  as 
a master  of  the  public  mind.  His  decisions,  when  given  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  his  high  character,  so  influenced  the  pubMe 
sentiment,  that  they  had  almost  the  effect  of  the  combined 
wisdom  and  piety  of  a Council.  If  he  met  with  oppositipn, 
he  expected  to  overcome  it ; but,  generally  speaking,  be  had 
ceased  to  expect  it,  because  he  had  so  long  ceased  to  experi^ 
ence  it.  But,  whether  opposed  or  not,  he  knew  that  he  de- 
served to  be  listened  to ; and  he  did  not  expect  to  write  or 
to  speak  to  careless  and  indifferent  ears.  ^ What  you  write,” 
says  the  Abbd  de  Eance  in  one  of  his  letters,  ** is  decisive* 
And  such  was  Uife  general  feeling  in  France. 

He  took  the  precaution,  howevei:,  at  this  time,  as  the  rie- 

*1^  Ifotructions  8^ 
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suit  seemed  to  be  more  doubtful  than  in  some  otb^r  cases,  to 
sustain  himself  by  the  approval  of  distinguished  men.  Who 
knew  but  that  a new  Protestantism,  arising  out  of  these  dis- 
cussions, would  spring  up  in  the  very  bosom  of  France  ? 
How  important  it  was,  then,  that  the  blow,  which  was  about 
to  be  given,  should  be  sp  well  aimed,  and  inflicted  with  so 
much  power,  as  entirely  and  for  ever  to  prostrate  these 
movements  ? If  he  had  but  little  to  fear  from  an  intellectual 
conflict  with  Madame  Guyon,  he  might  , have  much  to  fear 
from  heads  and  hearts  too  pure  to  be  perverted  by  selfish 
considerations,  and  too  strong  to  be  trifled  with,  which  were 
under  her  remarkable  influence. 

3.  It  was  with  such  views  and  feelings,  that  he  wrote  the 
celebrated  treatise  to  which  we  have  alluded,  — a large 
work  in  ten  books.  Of  the  ability  of  the  work  no  one  can 
doubt  It  is  profound  in  learning,  and  brilliant  with  elo- 
quence. But  he  was  ofiended  with  Madame  Guyon ; he 
knew  that  the  king  was  offended  also ; and  when  he  touched 
npon  her  character  and  writings,  he  was  more  critical  and 
denunciatory  than  just 

His  work,  begun  in  1695,  was  completed  early  in  the 
year  1696 ; but  was  not  published  till  the  following  year. 
It  was  not  his  intention  to  publish  it,  until  it  could  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  examination,  and  be  sustained  by  the  approba- 
tion, of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  France.  It 
was  accordingly  submitted,  fit  an  early  period,  to  M.  Godet 
des  Marais,  bishop  of  Chartres,  and  to  M.  de  Noailles,  who 
had  been  appointed  on  the  death  of  M.  de  Harlai  in  the 
preceding  year.  Archbishop  of  Paris.  Both  were  able  men ; 
and  both  readily  gave  their  testimonials  in  favor  of  the 
work. 

4.  To  these  important  testimonials  Bossuet  was  desirous 
of  adding  that  of  Fenelon,  who  had  recently  been  appointed 
Archbishop  of  C^bray.  The  high  character  of  Fenelon, 
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added  to  tbe  influential  position  lie  now  held,  had  given  a 
currency  and  popularity  to  the  doctrines  of  Madame  Guyon. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  for  Bossuet  to  consider  it  desirable 
to  diminish  his  influence  in  that  respect,  by  obtaining  his 
signature  to  a work  which  condemned  those  doctrines. 

Fenelon  exaiiQS||sd  the  manuscript  with  care;  and  al- 
though he  was  impressed  with  the  ability  which  character- 
ized it,  as  he  could  not  fail,  to  refused  to  give  his 

approbation  to  it  As  a man  of  honor,  and  still  more  as  a 
man  lif  true  Christian  piety,  he  could  not  well  do  it 
^^  If  the  book  had  merely  condemned  doctrines,  without 
implicating  the  character  of  persons,  it  might  have  been 
otherwise.  His  objection  was  not  so  much  to  the  general 
doctrines  of  the  book,  although  he  might  not  have  been  alto- 
gether satisfied  in  that  respect,  as  it  was  in  relation  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  writer  spoke  of  the  opinions  and  char- 
acter of  Madame  Guyon. 

Others,  who  were  comparatively  ignorant  of  her  characn 
ter,  might  perhaps  conscientiously  condemn  her ; but,  as  for 
himself,  he  felt  that  he  had  no  such  plea.  He  knew  her 
well ; he  was  entirely  convinced  of  her  sincerity ; he  had 
taken  pains  to  ascertain  her  meaning  in  passages  of  her 
writings  which  seemed  Obscure  and  difficult.  But  this  was 
not  all.  He  remembered,  with  feelings  of  gratitude,  the 
deep  interest  she  had  taken  in  his  religious  welfare,  the 
prayers  she  had  offered,  the  conversations  she  had  held, 
the  letters  she  had  written,  and  the  blessing  which  had 
attended  these  various  efforts.  • . 

Was  it  possible  for  him,  with  a heart  humbled  and  sub- 
dued, with  a wMl  which  cdirresponded  with  what  he  supposed 
to  be  right  and  with  the  right  only,  to  give  his  signature  and 
approbtiidh  to  a book  which  spoke  in  severely  disparaging 
terms  of  one  of  whom  he  entertained  the  mo^t  favorable 
opinions,  to  whom  he  was  thus  indebted? 
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6.  He  knew  that  his  refusal  to  complj  with  the  wishes 
of  Bossuet  would  not  only  l)e  an  offence  to  Bossuet  himself^ 
but  would  expose  him  also  to  the  dissatis&ction  of  the  king, 
and  would  be  likely  to  operate  in  such  a manner  as  to  blast 
his  worldly  prospects.  But  he  did  not  hesitate. 

The  following  are  passages  from  a letter  addressed  to 
Madame  de  Maintenon : — 


^August  2d|  1696. 

“Madam^ 

“ When  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  proposed  to  me  to  ap- 
prove of  his  book,  I expressed  to  hhn,  with  tenderness,  that 
I should  be  delighted  to  give  such  a public  testimony  of  the 
conformity  of  my  sentiments  with  those  of  a prelate  whom  I 
had  ever  regarded,  from  my  youth,  as  my  master  in  the 
science  of  religion.  I even  offered  to  go  to  Gkrmigny  to 
compose,  in  conjunction  with  him,  my  approbation.  I said, 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  to  the  bishop 
of  Chartres,  and  to  Monsieur  Tronson,  that  I did  not,  in  fact, 
see  any  shadow  of  difficulty  between  me  and  the  bishop  of 
Meaux,  on  the  fundamental  questions  of  doctrine ; hu  thaty 
if  he  perionaUy  attacked  Madame  Cfuyon  in  hie  hooky  I could 
not  approve  of  it.  This  is  what  I declared  six  months  ago. 
The  bishop  of  Meaux  gave  me  his  book  to  examine.  At 
the  first  opening  of  the  leaves,  I saw  that  it  was  full  of  per^ 
tonal  refbtation.  I immediately  informed  the  archbishop  of 
Paris,  the  bishop  of  Chartres,  and  Monsieur  Tronson,  of  the 
peiplexing  situation  in  which  the  bishop  of  Meaux  had 
placed  me.” 

After  adding  that  he  could  not  approve  of  a book  in  which 
many  unfavorable  things  are  said  of  Madame  Guyon,  with- 
out doing  an  injury  to  himself  as  well  as  injustice  to  her,  he 
proceeds  in  the  same  letter  to  give  his  reasons. 

I have  often  seen  her.  Every  one  knows,  tkat  I have 

TOL.  n.  18 
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been  intimately  acquainted  with  her.  1 may  say  farther, 
that  I have  esteemed  her^  and  that  1 have  suffered  her  also 
to  be  esteemed  by  illustrious  persons,  whose  reputation  is 
dear  to  the  church,  and  who  had  confidence  in  me.  1 neither 
was  nor  could  be  ignorant  of  her  writings,  although  I did 
not  examine  them  all  accurately  at  an  early  period.  I 
kfiew  enough  of  them,  however,  Ip  perceive  that  they  were 
liable  to  be  misunderstood  ; and  must  confess  that  I was  in- 
duced by  some  feelings  of  early  distrust  to  examine  her 
with  the  greatest  rigor.  I think  I can  say  1 have  conducted 
this  examination  with  greater  accuracy  than  her  enemies,  or 
even  h^  authorized  examiners,  can  have  done  it.  And  the 
reason  of  my  saying  this  is,  that  she  was  much  more  candid, 
much  more  unconstrained,  much  more  ingenuous  towards 
me,  at  a time  when  she  had  nothing  to  fear.  ^ 

**  1 have  often  made  her  explain  what  she  thought  reluct- 
ing the  controverted  points.  1 have  required  ber,  in  fre- 
quent instances,  to  explain  to  me  the  iqeaning  of  particular 
terms  in  her  writings,  having  relation  to  the  subject  of 
inward  experience,  which  seemed  to  be  mystical  and  uncer- 
tain. I clearly  perceived,  in  every  instance,  that  she  un- 
derstood them  in  a perfectly  innocent  and  catholic  sepse.  1 
followed  ber  even  through  all  the  details  of  her  practice, 
and  of  the  counsels  which  she  gave  to  the  most  ignorant  and 
least  cautious  persons ; but  I could  never  discover  .the  least 
trace  of  those  wrong  and  injurious  maxims  which  mre  attrib- 
uted to  her.  Could  1 then,  conscientiously,  impute  them  to 
her  by  my  approbation  of  the  work  of  the  bishop  of  Meaux, 
and  thus  strike  the  final  blow  at  her  reputation,  afler  having 
so  clearly  and  so  accun^^^pseertained  her  innocence  ? 

Let  others,  who  M9ii|^ainted  with  her, writings  only, 
explain  the  meaning  writings  with  rigor,  and  cen- 

sure them.  I leave  them  to  do  it  if  they  please.  But,  ai 
for  myesl^  I think  I am  bound  in  justice  to  judge  of 
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meaning  of  her  writinge  from  her  real  optmom,  with  which 
I am  thoroaghlg  acquaiited  ; and  not  of  her  opinions  by  the 
harsh  interpretations  which  are  given  to  her  expressions, 
and  which  she  never  intended.” 

Such  are  some  of  the  terms  which  are  found  in  this  letter. 
They  are  sufficiently  explicit.  They  indicate  the  course 
which  Fenelon  thought  it  necessary  to  pursue ; a course 
which  was  not  likely  to  be  changed,  after  it  had  been  once 
adopted  on  full  examination.  He  knew  well  that  the  letter 
would  be  laid  befbre  the  king,  and  that  it  would  be  likely  to 
offend  him.  But  it  was  impossible  for  him,  with  those  high 
natural  and  moral  traits  he  possessed,  to  do  otherwise  than 
he  did. 

7.  The  work  of  Bossuet,  although  it  was  not  yet  pub- 
lished, was  everywhere  spoken  of.  It  was  generally  under- 
stood also,  that  it  did  not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  Fene- 
lon. Bossuet  and  Fenelon  were,  therefore,  at  variance; 
two  men  who  embodied  more  of  public  thought  and  of  public 
attachment  than  any  other  two  men  in  France.  And,  singu- 
lar as  it  may  seem,  the  object  of  controversy  between  them 
was  a poor  captive  woman,  who  was  at  this  very  time  shut 
up  in  the  fortress  of  Vincennes,  and  who  was  employed  in 
making  religious  songs,  which  she  sung  in  concert  with  her 
pious  maid-servant.  Bossuet  looked  upon  her  as  a heretic. 
Fenelon  was  regarded,  not  without  sonle  reason,  as  her 
avowed  defender. 

8.  It  was  not  possible  for  a man  of  Fenelon’s  reputation 

and  standing,  towards  whom  so  many  eyes  were  now  turned, 
to  remain  silent  The  marked  circumstances  of  the  times, 
and  of  his  own  peculiar  position,  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  to  speak.  It  was  under  Ai^i^circumstances,  enlight-., 
ened  by  his  own  experience  as  by  history,  that  he 

gave  to  the  world  Ws  work,  eimU^d,  The  Maxims  of  the 
Saints.  It  was  first  pjlj^shed  in  January,  1697^ 
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In  this  celebrated  work,  it  was  his  object  to  state  some  of 
the  leading  principles  or  maxims,  such  as  are  found  in  the 
most  devout  writers,  on  the  subject  of  the  higher  inward 
experience  and  of  holy  living.  It  is  an  entire  theory  or 
system  of  the  inward  life ; but  a statement  df  some  of  the  lead- 
ing principles,  especially  such  as  had  been  most  controverted. 
The  work  of  Bossuet,  although  it  embraced  a multitude  of 
topics,  might  be  justly  described  as  an  attack  upon  Madame 
Guy  on.  The  work  of  Fenelon,  without  naming  her,  was 
designed  to  be,  and  was  in  fact,  her  defence.  It  was  an  ex- 
posidbn  of  her  views  as  Fenelon  understood  them,  and  as 
she  had  explained  them  to  him  in  private. 

9.  In  what  follows,  I propose  to  give  the  substance  of 
these  maxims.  As  they  are  drawn  in  part  from  the  mystic 
writers,  we  meet  frequently  with  expressions  which  are 
peculiar  to  those  writers.  A literal  translation,  therefore, 
would  llkil  to  convey  the  precise  idea  to  the  Protestant  mind, 
which  is  trained  to  somewhat  different  modes  of  thought 
and  forms  of  expression.  What  we  propose,  therefore,  is 
to  give  the  m/hsiante  of  them ; that  is  to  say,  the  true  mean- 
ing, as  it  would  be  likely  to  be  understood  b^  religious 
Protestants,  and  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 
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[Hie  Maiinw  of  the  Saints ; — or  Maxims  having  relation  to  the 
experiences  of  the  Inward  Lifh  and  the  doctrines  of  Pore  Love, 
bj  Fenelon,  archbishop  of  Cambray ; — the  sentiment,  or  snb- 
stance  of  them,  herein  being  given.] 

ABTICLE  riBST. 

Of  the  love  of  €h)d,  there  are  various  kinds.  At  least, 
there  are  various  feelings  which  go  under  that  name. 

Fxrgty  There  is  what  may  be  called  mercenary  or  seldsh 
love ; that  is  to  sdy,  that  love  of  God  which  originates  in 
an  exclusive  and  sole  regard  to  our  own  happiness.  Those, 
who  love  God  with  no  other  love  than  this,  love  him  just  as  the 
miser  loves  his  money,  and  just  as  the  voluptuous  man  loves 
his  pleasures ; attaching  no  value  to  God,  except  as  a means 
to  ah  end ; and  that  end  is  the  gratification  of  themselves. 
Such  love,  if  it  can  be  called  by  that  name,  is  unworthy  of 
God.  He  does  not  ask  it ; he  will  not  receive  it.  It  is  a 
love  of  one’s  self  rather  than  of  God.  In  the  language  of 
St  Francis  de  Sales,  “ it  is  sacrilegious  and  impious.” 

Second,  There  is  another  kind  of  love,  which  does  not 
exclude  a regard  to  our  own  happiness  as  a motive  of  love, 
but  which  at  the  same  time  requires  this  motive  to  be  subor- 
dinate to  a much  higher  one,  namely,  tluU  of  a regard  to 
€hd$  glory.  It  is  a species  of  mixed  utate,  in  which  we 
regard  ourselves  and  regard  God  at  the  same  time.  This 
love  is  not  necessarily  selfish  and  wrong.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  two  objects  of  it,  God  and  ourselves,  are  relatively 
VOL.  n.  18  * 
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in  the  right  position,  that  is  to  say,  when  we  love  God  as  he 
ought  to  be  loved,  and  love  ourselves  no  more  than  we  ought 
to  be  loved,  it  is  a love  which,  in  being  properly  subordinated, 
is  unselfish  and  is  right 

Such  love  is  approved  by  the  Council  of  Trent;  which 
declares  that  mbsed  love,  involving  oa  the  one  hand  a regard 
for  our  own  happiness,  and  on  the  other  a regard  for  God*s 
glory,  as  the  leading  and  principal  element,  ig  not  a sin,  but 
on  the  contrary  is  right  and  desirable* 

ARTICLE  SECOND. 

Of  those  persons  who  are  subjects  of  the  mixed  love 
described  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ^last  article,  all  are  not 
equally  advanced.  There  are  some  whose  desire  or  loVe 
for  their  own  happiness  is  out  of  proportion  to  what  is  or 
should  be  their  love  to  God.  They  love  themselves ; that 
is  to  say,  they  happiness,  which  is  right ; but 

the  love  of  themselves  is  not  kept  in  proper  subordination  to 
the  love  of  Gk)d.  And  this  want  of  subordination  varies, 
being  in  some  persons  greater  gnd  in  others  less.  So  that 
there  are  different  degrees  of  advancement 

n.  Mixed  love,  which  includes  as  the  objects  of  our 
regard  both  GU)d  and  ourselves,  becomes  pure  love,  when 
the  love  of  self  is  relatively,  though  not  absolutely,  lost  in  a 
regard  to  the  will  of  God.  This  is  always  the  case,  when 
the  two  objects  are  loved  in  their  due  proportion.  So  that 
pure  love  is  mixed  love  when  it  is  combined  rightly. 

III.  Pure  love  is  not  inconsistent  with  mixed  love,  but 
is  mixed  love  carried  to  its  true  result  When  this  result  is 
attained,  the  motive  of  God’s  glory  so  expands  itself,  and  so 
fills  the  mind,  that  the  other  motive,  that  of  our  own  hap- 
piness, becomes  so  small,  and  so  recedes  from  oui^  inward 
notice,  as  to  be  practic<illy  annihilated.  It  is  then  that  God 
becomes  what  he  ever  ought  to  be, — the  centre  of  the  soul,  to 
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whidi  all  its  afiections  the  great  moral  son  of  the  soul, 
from  which  all  its  light  and  all  its  warmth  proceed.  It  is 
then  that  a man  thinks  no  more  of  himself.  He  has  become 
the  man  of  a ^ stnpife  eye.”  His  own  happiness,  and  all  that 
regards  himself,  is  entirely  lost  sight  of,  in  his  simple  and 
fixed  look  to  (Jod’s  will  and  God’s  glory. 

IV.  So  that  we  may  make  three  distinctions  or  degrees 
of  love.  The  first  is  mercenary  love,  in  which  we  propose 
to  love  God  simply  and  exclusively  as  a means  or  instru- 
ment to  our  own  happiness.  Such  love,  considered  in  a 
religious  respect,  has  no  value.  It  is  illusive,  injurious,  and 
destructive. 

The  second  is  mixed  love,  in  which  we  love  Gk)d  without 
ceasing  to  have  a regard  to  ourselves.  Our  motives  of  action 
have  not  reached  the  true  “ simplicity,”  — have  not  become 
one.  When  we  would  de  good,  evil  is  present  with  ns.” 
Holy  and  selfish  motives  are  mingled  together  in  varioos 
degrees. 

The  third  is  pure  lore,  in  which  the  motive  of  our  own 
happiness,  without  being  absolutely  lost,  is  merged  in  that 
of  love  to  Gh>d.  We  lay  ourselves  at  his  feet.  Self  is  known 
no  more  ; not  because  it  is  wrong  to  regard  and  to  desire 
our  own  good,  but  because  the  object  of  desire  is  withdrawn 
from  our  notice.  When  the  sun  shines,  the  stars  disappear. 
When  God  is  in  the  soul,  who  can  think  of  himself?  So 
that  we  love  God,  and  GU>d  alone ; and  all  other  things  ik 
and  FOR  God. 

▲RtICLE  THIRD. 

In  the  early  periods  of  religious  experience,  motives, 
which  have  a regard  to  our  personal  happiness,  are  more 
prominent  and  effective  than  at  later  periods ; nor  are  they 
to  be  condemned.  It  is  proper,  in  addressing  even  religious 
men,  to  appeal  to  the  fern*  of  death,  to  the  impending  judg- 
ments of  God,  to  the  tepx>rs  of  hall  and  the  joys  of  heaven. 
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Sach  appeals  are  recognized  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  are 
in  accordance  with  the  views  and  feelings  of  good  men  in  aU 
ages  of  the  world.  The  motives  involved  jn  them  are 
powerful  aids  to  he^ners  in  religion ; assisting,  as  they  do, 
very  much  in  repressing  the  passions,  and  in  strengthening 
the  practice  virtues. 

We  should  not  think  lightly,  therefore,  of  the  grace  of 
Gk>d,  as  manifested  in  that  ii^erior  form  of  religion  which  stops 
short  of  the  more  glorious  and  perfected  form  of  pure  love. 
We  are  to  follow  God’s  grace,  and  not  to  go  before  it.  To  * 
the  higher  state  of  pure  love  wc  are  to  advance,  step  by 
step ; watching  carefully  Gk)d’a  inward  and  outward  provi-  ^ 
dence ; and  receiving  increased  grace  by  improving  the 
grace  we  have,  till  the  dawning  light  becomes  the  perfect 
day. 

ARTICLE  FOURTH. 

He,  who  is  in  the  state  of  pure  or  perfect  love,  has  lOl 
the  moral  and  Christian  virtues  in  himself.  Such  love 
necessarily  includes  the  whole.  If  temperance,  forbearance, 
chastity,  truth,  kindness,  forgiveness,  justice,  may  be  re- 
garded as  virtues,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  they  are  all 
included  in  holy  love.  That  is  to  say,  the  principle  of  love 
will  not  fail  to  develope  itself,  on  the  appropriate  occasions, 
in  each  of  these  forms.  Such  is  obviously  the  doctrine  of 
St  Augustine,  who  remarks,  that  love  is  the  foundation, 
source,  or  principle  of  all  the  virtues;  and  that  different 
names  are  frequently  given  to  it,  in  connection  with  the 
different  occasions  which  call  it  forth.  This  view  is  sus- 
tained also  by  St  Francis  de  Sales  and  by  Thomas  Aquinas. 

The  state  of  pure  love  does  not  exclude  the  mental  state, 
which  is  called  Chrigtian  'hope.  Hope  in  the  Christian,  when 
we  analyze  it  into  its  elements,  may  be  described  as  the  de- 
sire of  being  united  with  God  in  heaven,  accompanied  with 
the  expectation  or  belief  of  being  so.  It  is  true  this  belief 
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is  so  strong,  that  this  state  of  mind,  being  free  from  anxiety, 
does  not  arrest  so  much  of  our  notice,  and  occupy  so  much 
of  our  attention,  as  it  otherwise  would.  But  still  it  exists. 

ABTICLE  FIFTH. 

Souls  that,  by  being  perfected  in  lore,  are  truly  the  sub- 
jeets  of  the  grace  of  sanctification,  do  not  cease,  nererthe- 
less,  to  grow  in  grace.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  specify  and 
describe  the  degrees  of  sanctification  to  any  great  extent ; 
but  there  seem  to  be  at  least  two  modifications  of  experi- 
ence, after  persons  have  reached  this  state. 

(1.)  The  first  may  be  described  as  the  state  of  koiy  rtng* 
aotum.  Such  a soul  thinks  more  frequently  than  it  will,  at 
a subsequent  period,  of  its  own  happiness.  Desires,  not 
selfisl^  but  sdll  having  relation  to  its  own  good,  from  time.to 
time  arise.  They  are  not  nnhdy  desires,  because  they  are 
entirely  submitted  to  Grod,  and  do  not  exist  at  variance  with 
his  wiU. 

(2.)  The  second  state,  whii^  is  experienced  after  the 
soul  hath  made  further  progjress,  is  that  of  hcHy  indifference. 
Such  a soul  not  only  desires  and  wills  in  submission,  but 
absolutely  ceases  either  to  desife  or  to  will,  except  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  divine  leading.  Its  desires  for  itself,  as  it  has 
greater  light,  are  more  completely  and  permanently  merged 
in  the  one  higher  and  more  absorbing  desire  of  God’s  glory, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  his  will.  It  desires  and  wills,  therefore,, 
only  what  Gk)d  desires  and  wills.  In  this  state  of  experi- 
ence, ceasing  to  do  what  we  shall  be  likely  to  do,  and  what 
we  may  very  properly  do  in  a lower  state,  we  no  longer  de- 
sire our  own  salvidion  merely  as  an  eternal  deliverance,  or 
merely  as  involving  the  greatest  amount  of  personal  happi- 
ness; but  we  desire  it  chiefiy  as  the  fulfilment  of  God’s 
pleasure,  and  as  resulting  in  his  glory,  and  because  he  him- 
self desires  and  wills  that  we  i^ould  thus  desire  and  will. 
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"^3.)  H0I7  indifference  is  not  inactivitj.  Il  is  the  furthest 
possible  froili  it  It  is  indifference  to  any  thing  and  every 
thing  out  of  God’s  will ; but  it  is  the  highest  life  and  activity 
to  any  thing  and  every  thing  in  that  will. 

ABTICLE  SIXTH.  ^ 

One  of  the  clearest  and  best  established  maxims  or  prin- 
ciples of  holiness  is,  that  the  holy  soul^  when  arrived  at  the 
second  state  mentiohed  in  the  last  Biticle^  ceases  to  have 
desires  for  any  thing  out  of  the  will  of  God.  Its  desires  are 
not  only  submissive  to  the  divine  desires  and  purposes,  but, 
what  is  evidence  of  a still  higher  state  of  grace,  are  identical 
with  them.  This  state  is  sometimes  described,  conveniently 
perhaps,  but  not  very  correctly,  as  a stat^  of  ncn-deeire. 
And  it  even  seems  to  be  an  opinion  with  some  persons,  that 
the  state  of  mind  under  consideration  absolutely  excludes  all 
desire  whatever;  so  much  so,  that  one  who  is  the  subject  <ff 
it  cannot  make  any  specific  request  whatever,  for  any  good 
either  spiritual  or  temporal,  either  for  himself  or  others. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  this  is  a perversion,  and 
a very  great  perversion,  of  what  is  really  and  truly  meant 
What  is  meant,  when  spiritual  writers  speak  of  the  state  of 
NON-DESIRE,  is,  that  the  holy  soul  is  indifferent  to,  and  does 
not  desire,  any  thing  which*  God  does  not  desire.  But  within 
that  limit  it  may  and  does  desire  every  thing  which  Gk)d  in 
his  providence  briugs  before  it  Thus  the  Psalmist  says, 
‘‘  All  my  desires  are  set  before  thine  eyes.” 

The  holy  soul,  when  it  is  really  in  that  state  which  is 
called  in  some  writers  the  state  of  non-desirb,  may,  never- 
theless,'desire  every  thing  in  relation  to  the  correction  of  its 
imperfections  and  weaknesses,  its  perseverance  in  its  reli- 
gious state,  and  its  ultimate  salvation,  which  it  has  reason  to 
know  from  the  Scriptures,  or  in  any  other  way  that  God 
desires.  It  may  also  desire  aU  temporal  good^  houses  and 
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lands>  fbcd  tfiid  dothing,  friends  and  books,  and  exmp- 
tkm  ,£h)m  physical  suffering,  and  any  thing  eke,  so  far  and 
only  60  far,  as  it  has  reason  to  think  that  such  desire  is 
coincident  with  the  divme  desire.  The  holy  soul  not  only 

desires  particular  things,  which  are  sanctioned  by  the  known 
w ill  of  God ; but  also  desires  the  fulfilment  of  his  will  in  all 
respects,  unknown  as  well  as  known.  Being  in  faith,  it 
commits  itself  to  God  in  darkness  as  well  as  in  light.  Its 
KON-DEsiRE  is  simply  its  not  desiring  any  thing  out  of  God. 

AKIICLK  SEVEdiXH. 

In  that  portion  oCthe  hu^ory  of  the  church  which  relates 
to  inward  experience,  we  not  unirequently  find  accounts  of 
individuals  whose  inward  life  may  properly  be  characterized 
as  extraordinary.  They  represent  themselves  as  having  ex- 
traordinary communications ; — - dreams,  visions,  revelations. 
Without  stopping  to>  inquire,  whether  these  inward  results 
arise  from  an  excited  and  disordered  state  of  the  physical 
system  or  &om  God,  the  important  remark  to  be  made  here 
is,  that  these  things,  to  whatever  extent  they  may  exist,  do 
not  constitute  hoHnOee. 

The  principle,  which  is  the  life  of  common  Christians  in 
their  common  mixed  state,  is  the  principle  which  originates 
and  sustains  the  life  of  those  who  are  truly  " the  pure  in 
heenrty*  namely,  the  principle  of  fcnth  working  hy  love^  — 
existing,  however,  in  the  case  of  those  last  mentioned,  in  a 
greatly  hicreased  degree.  This  is  obviously  the  doctrine  of 
John  af  the  Cross,  who  teaches  us,  that  we  must  walk  in  the 
night  of  fm0i ; that  is  to  say,  with  night  around  us,  which 
exists  ki  consequence  of  our  entire  ignorance  of  what  is 
before  us,  and  vdth  faith  i^ne,  faith  in  God,  in  his  Word, 
and  in  his  Providences,  fer  the  soul’s  guide. 

Again,  the  persons  who  have,  or  are  supposed  to  have,  the 
vkiotts  jhmI  other  remarkable  states  to  which  we  have  re- 
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ferred,  and  whi<^  are  never  to  be  confonnded  with  the  state 
of  holy  love,  are  sometimes  disposed  to  make  their  own  ex- 
perience, iii^>erfect  as  it  obviously  is,  the  guide  of  their  Hfe, 
considered  as  separate  from  and  as  above  the  written  law. 
Great  care,  should  be  taken  against  such  an  error  as  this. 
God’s  Word  is  our  true  rule. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  an  important  principle  in  the  doctrines 
of  holiness,  that  there  is  no  interpreter  of  the  Divine  Word 
like  that  of  a holy  heart ; or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  dwelling  in  the  heart.  If  we  give  ourselves 
wholly  to  God,  the  Comforter  will  certainly  come,  and  take 
• up  hts  al^e  with  us,  and  wiU. guide  us  into  all  that  truth 
' which  will  be  necessary  for  us.  Truly  holy  souls,  therefore^, 
continually  looking  to  God  for  a proper  understanding  of  his 
Word,  may  confidently  trust,  that  he  will  guide  them  aright. 
A holy  soul,  in  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  powers  ofinter- 
pretation,  may  deduce  important  views  from  the  Word  of 
God,  which  would  not  otherwise  be  known;  but  it  cannot 
add  any  thing  to  it.  When  the  truth  is  thus  made  known,  it 
is  the  business  of  the  soul  to  cooperate  with  Gh)d  with  all  its 
affections  and  all  its  strength  of  will,  in  the  fulfilment  of 
whatever  he  requires. 

Again,  God  is  the  regulator  of  the  affections,  as  well  as 
of  the  outward  actions.  Sometimes  the  state  which  he  in- 
spires within  us  is  that  of  holy  love ; — sometimes,  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  appropriate  circumstances,  he  in- 
spires affections  which  have  love  and  fiuth  for  their  basis, 
but  which  have  a specific  character,  and  whidi  then  appear 
under  other  names  or  denominations,  such  as  humihty,  for- 
giveness, gratitude.  , But  in  all  cases,  both  of  outward  acts 
und  of  inward  affections,  and  in  whatever  form  those  affec- 
tions appear,  whether  general  or  specific,  there  is  nothing 
holy,  except  what  is  based  upon  the  antecedent  or  <<pre- 
venient”  grace  of  God.  In  all  the  oniverae,. there  is  but 
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one  hgitxmcUe  Originator,  Man’s  business  is  that  of  concur- 
rence.  And  this  view  is  applicable  to  all  the  stages  of  Chris- 
tian experience,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 

To  speak  thus  is  to  speak  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  eminent  and  recognized  writers  on  inward  experience. 

ARTICLE  EIGHTH. 

Writers  on  the  higher  forms  of  inward  experience  often 
speak  of  abandonment.  The  term  has  a meaning  which  is 
somewhat  specific.  The  soul  in  this  state  does  not  renounce 
every  thing,  and  thus  become  brutish  In  its  indifference ; but 
renounces  every  thing,  except  OotTi  will. 

Souls  who  are  in  the  state  of  abandonment  [a  state 
which  is  essentially  the  same  with  that  which  Protestant 
writers  variously  express  by  the  terms  iel/-renunciaiion  and 
inward  crucijixion']  not  only  forsake  outward  things,  but, 
what  is  still  more  important,  forsaJbe  themselvee. 

Abandonment  or  self-renunciation  is  not  the  renunciation 
of  faith  or  of  love  or  of  any  thing  else,  except  selfishness. 
He  who  abandons  himself^  by  abandoning  that  in  himself 
which  ought  not  to  be  in  himself,  exists  in  God.  He  has 
gone  through  that  trying  and  often  terrible  process,  which 
smites  and  destroys  the  life  of  nature,  and  which  is  necessa- 
rily followed  by  a better,  purer,  and  higher  life. 

The  state  of  id>andonment,  or  entire  self-renunciation,  is 
generally  attended,  and  perhaps  we  may  say,  is  generally 
carried  out  and  perfected,  by  temptations  more  or  less 
severe.  We  cannot  well  know,  whether  we  have  renounced 
ourselves,  except  by  being  tried  on  those  very  points  to 
whidi  our  self-renunciation,  either  real  or  supposed,  relates. 
One  of  the  severest  inward  trials  which  we  are  called  to 
experience  is  that  by  which  we  are  taken  off  from  all  in- 
ward sensible  supports,  and  are  made  to  live  and  walk  by 
faith  alone.  Pious  and  holy  men  who  have  been  the  sub- 
VOL.  II.  19 
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jects  of  inward  crucifixion,  often  refer  to  the  trials  which 
have  been  experienced  hj  them.  They  sometimes  speak  of 
them  as  a sort  of  inward  and  terrible  purgatory.  « Only 
mad  and  wicked  men,”  says  Cardinal  Bona,  “ wUl  deny  the 
existence  of  these  remarkable  experiences,  attested  as  they 
are  by  men  of  the  most  venerable  virtue,  who  speak  only  of 
what  they  have  known  in  themselves.” 

The  trials,  which  complete  and  which  attest  our  abandon-^ 
ment  to  God,  are  not  always  of  the  same  duration.  The 
more  cheerfully  and  faithfully  we  give  ourselves  to  God,  to 
be  smitten  in  any  and  all  of  our  idols,  whenever  and  wherever 
he  chooses,  the  shorter  will  be  the  work.  God  makes  us  to 
suffer  no  longer  than  he  sees  to  be  necessary  for  us. 

The  trials  which  purify  the  soul  in  the  higher  stages  of 
its  progress  are  different  in  some  degree,  as  woidd  naturally 
be  expected,  from  thosd  which  are  incideut  to  the  life  of 
beginners.  They  are  more  inward : they  relate  to  things, 
which,  in  our  earlier  experience,  would  hardly  have  attracted 
notice.  They  subject  even  our  virtues  to  the  test,  and  place 
our  purity  itself  in  the  crucible. 

One  of  the  principles  in  the  doetrines  of  holy  living  is, 
that  we  should  not  be  premature  in  ^wing  the  condusion, 
that  the  process  of  inward  crudfixion.is  complete,  and  that 
our  abaudonment  to  God  is  without  any  reservation  what- 
ever. The  act  of  consecration,  which  is  a sort  of  incipient 
step,  may  be  sincere ; but  the  reality  of  the  consecration  in 
the  full  extent  to  which  we  suppose  it  to  exist,  and  which 
may  properly  be  described  as  abandonment  or  entire  self- 
renunciation,  can  be  known  only  when  God  has  applied  the 
appropriate  tests.  The  trial  will  show  whether  we  are 
wholly  the  Lord’s.  Those  who  prematurely  draw  the  con- 
dusion, that  they  are  so,  expose  themsdves  to  great  iUusion 
and  injury. 
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ARTICLE  NINTH. 

What  does  the  state  of  abandonment  or  of  entire  self-  [ 
renunciation  take  away  from  ns,  and  what  does  it  leave  ? | 

It  does  not  take  from  the  soul  that  moral  power  which  is  ' 
essential  to  its  moral  agency ; — a ]>ower  without  which  the 
soul  could  not  fulfil  that  divine  will  to  which  it  has  given 
itself.  It  does  not  take  away  that  antecedent  or  proven ient  , 
grace,  without  which  even  abandonment  itself  would  be  a 
state  of  moral  death.  It  does  not  take  away  the  principle  of  j 
faith,  which  prevenient  grace  originated,  and  through  which 
it  now  operates.  It  does  not  take  away  the  desire  and  hope  1 
of  final  salvation,  although  it  takes  away  all  uneasiness  and 
unbelief  connected  with  such  a desire.  It  does  not  take  j 
away  the  fountains  of  love  which  spring  up  deeply  and 
freshly  within  it  It  does  not  take  away  the  hatred  of  sin.  i 
It  does  not  take  away  the  testimony  of  a good  conscience. 

But  there  are  some  things  which  the  state  of  self-renun- 
ciation does  take  away.  It  takes  away  that  uneasy  han- 
kering of  the  soul,  which  characterized  its  previous  state, 
after  pleasure  either  inward  or  outward.  It  takes  away  the 
selfish  vivacity  and  eagerness  of  nature,  which  is  too  impa- 
tient to  wait  calmly  and  submissively  for  GU)d'8  time  of  action. 

By  fixing  the  mind  wholly  upon  God,  it  takes  away  the  dis- 
position, and  to  some  extent  the  ability,  of  the  soul  to  occupy 
itself  with  reflect  acte  ; that  is  to  say,  acts  that  are  employed 
with  the  undue  examination  and  analysis  of  its  own  feelings. 

In  other  words,  the  soul,  in  the  possession  of  Grod  as  the 
object  of  its  thoughts,  loses  the  thought  of  itself.  It  does 
not  take  away  the  pain  and  sorrow  which  are  naturally  inci- 
dent to  our  physical  state,  and  to  our  natural  sensibilities ; 
but  it  takes  away  all  uneasiness,  all  murmuring ; — leaving 
soul  in  its  inner  nature,  and  in  every  part  of  its  nature 
where  the  power  of  faith  reaches,  calm  and  peaceable  as  the 
God  that  dwells  there. 
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ARTICLE  TENTH. 

. Gk>d  has  promised  life  and  happiness  to  his  people.  What 
he  has  promised  can  never  fail  to  take  place.  Nevertheless, 
it  4ft  the  disposition  of  those  who  love  God  with  a perfect 
heart,  to  leave  themselves  entirely  in  his  hands,  irrespective, 
in  some  degree,  of  the  promise.  By  the  aid  of  the  promise, 
without  which  they  must  have  remained  in  their  original 
weakness,  they  rise,  as  it  were,  above  the  promise;  and 
rest  in  that  essential  and  eternal  wiU,  in  which  the  promise 
originated. 

So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  some  individuals,  across 
whose  path  Gk>d  had  spread  the  darkness  of  his  providences, 
and  who  seemed  to  themselves  for  a time  to  be  thrown  out 
of  his  favor  and  to  be  hopelessly  lost,  have  acquiesced  with 
submission  in  the  terrible  destiny  which  was  thus  presented 
before  them.  Such  was  the  state  of  mind  of  Francis  de 
Sales,  as  he  prostrated  himself  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen 
des  Grez.  The  language  of  such  persctns,  vMeredr  withovt 
compicdntf  is,  “ My  Gud,  my  Gk)d,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me?”  They  claim  Gk)d  as  their  God,  and  will  not  abandon 
their  love  to  him,  although  they  believe,  at  the  time,  that 
they  are  forsaken  of  him.  They  choose  to  leave  themselves, 
under  all  possible  circumstances,  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
Gt)d : their  language  is,  even  if  it  should  be  his  pleasure  to 
separate  them  for  ever  from  the  enjoyments  of  his  presence, 
^^Not  my  wiUj  hut  thine  he  done^ 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  perceive,  how  minds  whose  life, 
as  it  were,  is  the  priociple  of  faith,  can  be  in  this  situation. 
Take  the  case  of  the  Saviour.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to 
conceive  how  the  Saviour,  wlicliie  faith  never  failed,  could 
yet  believe  himself  forsaken ; and  yet  it  was  so. 

We  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  God  to.forsake  those 
who  put  their  trust  in  him.  He  can  just  as  soon  forsake  his 
own  word ; and,  what  is  more,  he  can  just  as  soon  forsake 
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hifl  own  natare.  H0I7  souls,  nevertbeless,  maj  sometimes, 
in  a way  and  under  circumstances  which  we  may  not  fully 
understand,  believe  themselves  to  be  forsaken,  and  that  too 
beyond  all  possibility  of  hope ; and  yet  such  is  their  faith  in 
Grod  and  their  love  to  him,  that  the  will  of  Gk>d,  even  uader 
such  circumstances,  is  dearer  to  them  than  any  thing  and 
every  thing  else. 

ARTICLE  ELEVENTH. 

One  great  point  of  difference  between  the  First  Covenant, 
or  the  covenant  of  works,  which  said  to  men,  “ Do  this  and 
live,**  and  the  Second  Covenant,  or  the  covenant  of  grace,  which 
says,  ^^Believe  and  live,**  is  this : — The  first  covenant  did  not 
lead  men  to  any  thing  that  was  perfect.  It  is  true,  that  it 
showed  men  what  was  riglit  and  good  ; but,  in  its  application 
to  them  in  their  fallen  state,  it  fuled  in  giving  them  the 
power  to  fulfil  what  the  covenant  required.  Men,  under  the 
first  covenant,  not  only  understood  what  was  right  and  good, 
but  they  had  a clear  perception  of  the  opposite  of  the  right, 
and  knew  what  was  evil ; but,  in  their  love  and  practice  of 
depravity,  they  had  sunk  so  low  that  they  no  longer  had 
power  of  themselves  to  flee  from  it. 

The  new  or  Christian  covenant  is  the  law  of  gra4:e  ; which 
not  only  coincides  with  the  old  covenant  in  prescribing  and 
commanding,  but  gives  also  the  power  to  fulfil.  To  every 
one  under  the  new  dispensation,  the  covenant  founded  in 
the  blood  of  the  cross,  God  gives  grace  ; that  is  to  say,  he 
acts  graciously  or  mercifully  in  giving  them,  darkened  and 
depraved  as  they  are,  that  Ipaowledge  and  strength  which 
are  requisite  in  doing  his  wilL 

In  the  practical  dispensations  of  divine  grace,  there  are  a 
number  of  principles  which  it  may  be  important  to  remember. 

(1.)  God  being  Love,  it  is  a part  of  his  nature  to  desire  to 
communicate  himself  to  all  moral  beings,  and  to  make  himself 
one  with  them  in  a perfect  harmony  of  relations  and  feelings. 
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The  position  of  God  is  that  of  ^ver ; the  position  of  man  is 
that  of  recipient.  Harmonized  with  man  by  the  blood  and 
power  of  the  Cross,  has  once  more  become  the  injiniU 
falnesSy  the  original  and  overflowing  fountain,  giving  and 
ever  ready  to  give. 

(2.)  Such  are  the  relations  between  God  and  man,  in- 
volved in  the  fact  of  man’s  moral  agency,  that  man’s  business 
IS  to  receive  ; in  other  words,  which  are  perhaps  better,  be- 
cause they  imply  not  only  reception,  but  power  and  activity 
in  reception,  it  is  his  business  to  cooperate  with  what  God 
gives. 

(3.)  Souls  that  are  true  to  the  grace  that  is  given  them, 
will  never  suffer  any  diminution  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  the 
great  and  unchangeable  condition  of  continuance  and  of 
growth  in  grace  is  cooperation  with  what  we  now  have. 
This  is-ihe  law  of  growth.  It  is  a law,  not  only  deducible 
from  the  divine  nature,  but  is  expressly  revealed  and  de- 
clared in  the  Scriptures : — ^^For  whosoever  hath^  to  him  shall 
he  ffiven,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance  ; hut  whosoever 
hath  not^  from  him  shall  he  taken  away  even  that  he  hath,'*  ^ 
Matt.  xiii.  12. 

I repeat,  therefore,  that  a faithful  cooperation  with  grace, 
as  it  is  given  at  the  present  moment,  is  the  most  effectual 
preparation  for  attracting  and  receiving  and  increasing  the 
grace  of  the  next  moment.  This  is  the  great  secret  of  ad- 
vancement to  those  high  degrees  which  are  permitted  ; 
namely,  a strict,  unwavering,  faithful  cooperation,  moment 
hy  moment, 

(4.)  It  is  important  correctly  to  understand  the  doctrine  ' 
of  cooperation.  A disposition  to  cooperate,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  terms,  is  not  more  opposed  to  the  sinful  indolence 
which  falls  behind,  than  to  the  hasty  and  unrighteous  zeal 
which  runs  before.  God  is  our  guide.  Let  4he  reader  sup- 
pose himself  to  be  in  an  unknown  country,  crossed  by  numer- 
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009  roads,  and  tangled  and  {>erptozed  bj  intricate  forests, 
requiring  him,  as  the  only  method  of  sueoass  in  his  joamej, 
to  employ  some  person  to  point  oat  the  way.  Bot  in  his 
self-confidence  he  continaally  mns  before  his  guide;  and, 
relying  upon  his  own  conjectures,  enters  sometimes  upon 
one  path  and  sometimes  upon  another.  What  want  of  re- 
spect and  confidence  does  he  not  show  to  his  ^ide ! And 
to  what  perplexities  and  troubles  does  he  not  expose  him- 
self! It  is  thus  when,  in  the  excess  of  zeal,  which  has  a 
good  appearance,  but  which  in  reality  has  unbelief  and  self 
at  the  bottom,  we  run  before  Gk)d. 

(5.)  True  cooperation,  therefore,  is  deliberiUe  and  peace- 
ful ; always  having  a watchful  regard  to  the  divine  provi- 
dences. Cooperation,  by  being  calm  and  peaceable,  does 
not  cease  to  be  efficacious.  Souls  that  are  in  this  purified 
but  tranquil  state  are  souls  of  power ; watchful  and  trium- 
phant against  self ; resisting  temptation  in  its  various  forms ; 
fighting  even  to  blood  against  sin.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
combat  which  is  free  from  the  turbulence  and  inconsistencies 
of  human  passion  ; because  they  contend  in  the  presence  of 
Gk>d,  who  is  their  strength,  in  the  spirit  of  the  highest  faith 
and  love,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghosts  who  is 
always  tranquil  in  his  opmadons. 

ABTICLX  TWELFTH. 

Those  in  the  highest  state  of  religious  experience  desire 
nothing,  except  that  God  may  be  glorified  in  them  by  the 
accomplishment  of  his  holy  wilL  Nor  is  it  inconsistent  with 
this  to  add,  that  holy  souls  possess  that  natural,  love  which 
exists  in  the  form  of  love  for  themselves.  Their  natural 
love,  however,  which,  within  its  proper  degree,  is  innocent 
love,  is  80  absorbed  in  the  love  of  GM,  that  it  ceases,  for  the 
most  part,  io'he  sl  distinct  object  of  consciousness ; and  prac- 
tically and  truly  they  may  be  said  to  love  themselves  in  and 
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FOB  G^.  Adam,  in  his  state  of  innocence,  loved  himself 
considered  as  the  reflex  image  of  God  and  for  God's  sake. 
So  that  we  may  either  say,  that  he  loved  God  in  himself,  or 
that  he  loved  himself  in  and  for  Gk)d.  And  it  is  because 
holy  souls,  extending  their  adectipns  beyond  their  own  limit, 
love  their  neighbor  on  the  same  principle  of  loving,  namely, 
in  and  for  God,  that  they  may  be  said  to  love  their  neighbor 
as  themselves. 

It  does  not  follow,  because  the  love  of  ourselves  is  lost  in 
the  love  of  God,  that  we  are  to  take  no  care,  and  to  exercise 
no  watch  over  ourselves.  No  man  will  be  so  seriously  and 
constantly  watchful  over  himself  as  he  who  loves  himself  in 
and  FOR  God  alone.  Having  the  image  of  God  in  himself, 
he  has  a motive,  strong,  we  might  perhaps  say,  as  that 
which  controls  the  actions  of  angels,  to  guard  and  protect  it. 

It  may  be  thought  perhaps,  thal  this  is  inconsistent  with 
the  principle  in  the  doctrines  of  holy  living,  which  requires 
us,  in  the  highest  stages  of  inward  experience,  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  those  reda^  acts  which  consist  in  self- 
inspection, because  such  acts  have  a tendency  to  turn  the 
mind  off  from  God.  The  apparent  difficulty  is  reconciled  in 
this  way.  The  holy  soul  is  a soul  with  God ; moving  as 
God  moves ; doing  as  God  does  ; looking  as  God  looks.  K, 
therefore,  Gh)d  is  looking  within  us,  as  we  may  generally 
learn  from  the  intimations  of  his  providences,  then  it  is  a 
sign  that  we  are  to  look  within  ourselves.  Our  little  eye, 
our  small  and  almost  imperceptible  ray,  must  look  in,  in  the 
midst  of  the  light  of  his  great  and  burning  eye.  It  is  thus 
that  we  may  inspect  ourselves  without  a separation  from 
God. 

On  the  same  principle,  and  in  the  same  way,  we  may  be 
watchful  and  careful  over  our  neighbors;  watching  them, 
not  in  our  own  time,  but  in  God’s  time ; not  in  the  censori- 
ousness of  nature,  but  in  the  kindness  and  forbearance  of 
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grace ; not  as  separate  from  Gk>d,  but  in  concnrrence  witb 
him. 

ARTICLE  THIRTEENTH. 

The  soul,  in  the  state  of  pure  love,  acts  in  nmpHeibf,  Its 
inward  rule  of  action  is  found  in  the  dedsions  of  a sanctified 
conscience.  These  decisions,  based  upon  judgments  that  are 
free  from  self-interest,  may  not  always  be  (tbioluiefy  right, 
because  our  views  and  judgments,  being  limited,  can  extend 
only  to  things  tn  part ; but  they  may  be  said  to  be  relatively 
right:  they  conform  to  things  so  far  as  we  are  permitted  to 
see  them  and  understand  them,  and  convey  to  the  soul  a 
moral  assurance,  that,  when  we  act  in  accordance  with  them, 
we  are  doing  as  Gk)d  would  have  us  do.  Such  a consdeifce 
is  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  God ; and  when  we  act  thus, 
under  its  divine  guidance,  looking  at  what  now  is  and  not  at 
what  may  be,  looking  at  tiie  right  of  things  and  not  at  their 
relations  to  our  personal  and  selfish  interests,  we  are  said  to 
act  in  simplicity.  This  is  the  true  mode  of  action. 

It  is  a practical  principle,  dilmected  with  the  laws  of  holy 
living,  that,  when  we  act  in  the  manner  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, we  should  leave  the  principle  or  motive  of  the  action 
with  God,  without  distrust  or  anxiety,  just  as  we  leave  any 
thing  else.  Look  at  the  facts  and  relations  of  things  just  as 
they  are  presented ; be  sure  that  the  soul  is  free  from  any 
selfish  bias  whatever ; and  then,  with  humble  reliance  on 
God,  decide,  and  leave  it,  both  the  action  and  the  motive  of 
the  action,  calmly  and  for  ever,  in  his  eternal  keeping.  Trust 
God  in  this  as  in  every  thing  else ; and,  having  thus  accom- 
plished the  duty  of  the  present  moment,  let  the  soul  pass  on 
in  its  simplicity,  without  refiex  and  disquieting  acts,  to  the  du- 
ties, which  require  all  its  powera,  of  the  moment  that  follows. 

It  is  thus,  in  this  singleness  of  spirit,  we  do  things,  as  some 
experimental  writers  express  it,  without  knowing  what  we 
do.  That  is  to  say,  we  are  so  absorbed  in  the  thing  to  be 
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done,  and  in  the  importance  of  doing  it  rightly,  that  we 
forget  ourselves.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  angels  may  be 
supposed  to  act  They  are  not  occupied  chiefly,  and  per- 
haps not  at  all,  in  the  analysis  of  their  own  motives  and 
feelings ; but  with  the  object  of  those  feelings,  namely,  Gk)d. 
Perfect  love  has  nothing  to  spare  from  its  object  for  itselfl 
And  it  is  the  same  with  perfect  prayer.  He  who  prays 
perfectly  is  never  thinking  how  well  he  prays.  And  it  is 
in  accordance  with  this  view,  that  we  find  in  the  writings  of 
Cassian  a remark  of  St.  Anthony,  that  " prayer  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  perfect,  when  he  who  ofiers  it  knows  that  he 
prays ; ” implying  that  reflex  acts,  or  acts  reflecting  upon  a 
thing  done,  at  the  time  of  its  being  done,  necessaiily  hinder 
and  mar  the  completeness  or  perfection  of  the  doing. 

ARTICLE  FOURTEENTB- 

Holy  souls  are  without  impatience,  but  not  without  trouble ; 
are  above  murmuring,  but  not  above  affliction.  The  souls  of 
those  who  are  thus  wholly  itt  Christ  may  be  regarded  ih 
two  points  of  view,  or  rather  in  two  parts;  namely,  the 
natural  appetites,  propensities,  and  aflections,  on  the  one 
hand,  which  may  be  called  the  inferior  part ; and  the 
judgment,  the  moral  sense,  and ^ the  will,  on  the  other,  which 
may  be  described  as  the  superibr  part.  As  things  are, 
in  the  present  life,  those  who  are  wholly  devoted  to  Gk)d 
may  suffer  in  the  inferior  part,  and  may  be  at  rest  in  the 
superior.  Their  wills  may  be  in  harmony  with  the  divine 
will ; they  may  be  approved  in  their  judgments  and  con- 
science, and  at  the  same  time  may  suffer  greatly  in  their 
physical  relations,  and  in  their  natural  sensibilities.  In 
this  manner,  Christ  upon  the  cross,^  while  his  will  remained 
firm  in  its  union  with  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father,  suf- 
fered much  through  his  physical  system ; he  felt  the  painful 
longings  of  thirst,  the  pressure  of  the  thorns,  and  the  agony 
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of  the  spear.  He  wae  deep!  j afflicted  also  for  the  friends  he 
lefr  behind  him,  and  for  a djiog  world.  Bat  in  his  inner 
and  higher  nature,  where  he  felt  himself  sustained  by  the 
secret  voice  uttered  in  his  sanctified  oonsdenoe  and  in  his 
unchangeable  faith,  he  was  peaceful  and  happy. 

ABTICLE  FIFTEENTH. 

A 8uitaft)le  repression  of  the  natural  appetites  b profitable 
and  necessary.  We  are  told,  that  the  body  should  be  brought 
into  subjection.  Those  physical  mortifications,  therefore, 
which  are  instituted  to  this  end,  and  which  are  denominated 
austerities,  are  not  to  be  disapproved.  When  practised  within 
proper  limits,  they  tend  to  correct  evil  habits,  to  preserve  us 
against  temptation,  and  to  give  self-control. 

The  practice  of  autcerides,  with  the  views  and  on  the 
principles  indicated,  should  be  accompanied  with  the  spirit 
of  recollection,  of  love,  and  prayer.  Christ  himself,  whose 
retirement  to  solitary  places,  ^hose  prayers  and  fastings  are 
wot  to  be  forgotten,  has  given  us  the  pattern  which  it  is 
proper  for  us  to  follow.  We  must  sometimes  use  force 
against  our  stubborn  nature.  Since  the  days  of  John,  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  iuffereth  violence  ; and  the  violent  take 
it  by  force.” 

ABTICLE  SIXTEENTH. 

The  simple  desire  of  our  own  happiness,  when  kept  in 
due  subordination,  is  innocent.  This  desire  is  natural  to  us ; 
and  is  properly  denominated  the  principle  of  self-love. 
When  the  principle  of  self-love  passes  in  its  action  its  appro- 
priate limit,  it  becomes  selfishness.  Self-love  is  innocent; 
selfishness  is  wrong.  Selfishness  was  the  sin  of  the  first 
angel,  “ who  rested  in  iiims^,”  as  St  Augustine  expresses 
it,  instead  of  referring  himself  to  Gk)d. 

We  repeat,  that  we  may  desire  and  love  our  own  happb 
ness  in  proper  subordination  to  the  will  of  God,  and  be  inno- 
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cent  in  it.  In  many  Christians,  a prominent  principle  of 
action  is  the  desire  of  happiness. 

They  love  Gk)d  and  they  love  heaven ; they  love  holiness, 
and  they  love  the  pleasures  of  holiness;  they  love  to  do 
good,  dnd  they  love  the  rewards  of  doing  good.  This  is 
well ; but  there  is  something  better.  Such  Christians,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  are  inferior,  in  their  degree  of  advancement,  to 
those  who,  having  learned  that  the  finite  and  infinite  are  in- 
commensurable and  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  degrees  of 
comparison,  and  forgetting  the  nothingnessof  the  creature  ia 
the  infinitude  of  the  Creator,  love  for  Ifis  own  ^ory  alone. 

Souls  in  this  higher  state  majt^jfc*  only  be  said  to  be  free 
fiptim  selfishness,  but  in  a certmn  f ense  to  be  free;  from  self. 
That  is  to  say,  they  forget  themselves  that  they  may  think 
only  of  God ; they  forget  their  own  will  that  they  may  ti^ink 
only  of  God’s  will.  “ Their  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.” 

^ARTICLE  SEVENTEENTH. 

There  is  no  period  of  the  Christian  life  which  is  exempt, 
from  temptation.  The  temptations,  which  are  incidait  to 
the  earlier  stages  of  Christian  experience,  are  in  some  re- 
spects different,  as  would  naturally  be  supposed,  from  those 
which  are  incident  to  a later  period ; and  I think  we  may 
properly  add,  are  to  be  resisted  in  a somewhat  different 
manner.  Experienced  religious  teachers  will  know  what 
directions  it  is  proper  to  give  in  different  cases. 

Sometimes  the  temptations,  which  are  incident  to  what  may 
perhaps  be  called  the  transition  state  from  mixed  love  to  pure 
love,  are  somewhat  peculiar;  being  adapted  to  test  the  ques- 
tion to  our  own  satisfaction,  whether  we  love  God  for  himself 
alone.  We  should  naturally  suppose,  that  inward  trials,  exist- 
ing under  such  circumstances,  would  be  severe.  Sometimes 
persons  judge  of  the  state  of  their  religious  advancement  by 
the  nature  of  the  temptations  to  which  they  are  subject. 
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But  this  method  of  judgingi  whkh  is  liable  to  lead  into  error, 
requires  great  caution. 

In  the  lower  or  mixed  state  of  the  Christian  life  the 
methods  of  resisting  temptations  are  varioas.  Sometimes 
the  subject  of  these  trials  boldly  faces  them,  if  we  may  so 
express  it,  and  endeavors  to  overcome  them  by  a direct  re- 
sistance. Sometimes  he  turns  and  flees.  But  in  the  state 
of  pure  Ipive,  .when  the  soul  has  become  strong  in  the  divine 
contemplation,  it  is  the  eommoh  role  laid  down  by  religious 
writers,  that  the  sold  should  kecq>  itself  fixed  upon  God  in 
ehe  exercise  of  its  hol/  ld^as  at  other  times,  as  the  most 
efiectnal  way  of  resistiq|jp^lemptation,  which  would  natu- 
rally expand  its  eflbrt#  in  vain  upon  a soul  in  that  state.  * 

ARTICLE  EIGHTEENTH. 

The  will  of  God  is  the  ultimate  and  only  rule  of  action. 
Gk)d  manifests  his  will  in  various  ways.  The  will  of  Grod 
may  in  some  cases  be  ascertained  by  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind,  especially  when  they  are  under  a religious  or 
gracious  guidance.  But  he  reveals  hlS  will  chiefly  in  his 
written  word.  And  nothing  can  be  declared  to  be  the  will 
of  Gk>d,  which  is  at  variance  with  his  written  or  revealed 
will.  His  revealed  will  may  also  be  called  his  potiHve  will ; 
a will  which  commands  and  requires. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  what  may  be  called  his  ptr^ 
mtsstva  will ; a will  which  sufless  sin  without  approving  it. 
The  same  will  which  permits  it,  condemns  it.  It  does  not 
permit  it  by  a positive  declaration  to  that  effect ; but  only 
by  giving  way,  as  it  were,  to  the  commission  of  it,  and  not 
hindering  it.  This  permissive  will  is  never  our  rule  of 
action.  It  would  be  an  act  of  impiety  to  will  our  sin,  under 
the  pretence  that  God  wills  it  permunvefy.  , 

If  we  sin,  it  is  true  that  God  permits  it ; that  is  to  say, 
he  does  not  interpose  against  it  a positive  act  of  hindrance; 
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in  the  right  position,  that  is  to  say,  when  we  love  God  as  he 
ought  to  be  loved,  and  love  ourselves  no  more  than  we  ought 
to  be  loved,  it  is  a love  which,  in  being  properly  subordinated, 
is  unselfish  and  is  right 

Such  love  is  approved  by  the  Council  of  Trent;  which 
declares  that  miAed  love,  involving  on  the  one  hand  a regard 
for  our  own  happiness,  and  on  the  other  a regard  for  Gk)d*s 
glory,  as  the  leading  and  principal  element,  is  not  a sin,  but 
on  the  contrary  is  right  Rnd  desirable. 

ARTICLE  SECOND. 

Of  those  persons  who  are  subjects  of  the  mixed  love 
described  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  article,  all  are  not 
equally  advanced.  There  are  some  whose  desire  or  love 
for  their  own  happiness  is  out  of  proportion  to  what  is  or 
should  be  their  love  to  God.  They  love  themselves ; that 
is  to  say,  they  seek  their  owp  happiness,  which  is  right ; but 
the  love  of  themselves  is  not  kept  in  proper  subordination  to 
the  love  of  Gk)d.  And  this  want  of  subordination  varies, 
being  in  some  persons  greater  and  m others  less.  So  that 
there  are  different  degrees  of  advancement. 

IL  Mixed  love,  which  includes  as  the  objects  of  our 
regard-  both  God  and  ourselves,  becomes  pure  love,  when , 
the  love  of  self  is  relatively,  though  not  absolutely,  lost  in  a 
regard  to  the  will  of  Gk)d.  This  is  always  the  case,  when 
the  two  objects  are  loved  in  their  due  proportion.  So  that 
pure  love  is  mixed  love  when  it  is  combined  rightly, 

m.  Pure  love  is  not  inconsistent  with  mixed  love,  but 
is  mixed  love  carried  to  its  true  result  When  this  result  is 
attained,  the  motive  of  God’s  glory  so  expands  itself,  and  so 
fills  the  mind,  that  the  other  motive,  that  of  our  own  hap* 
piness,  becomes  so  small,  and  so  recedes  from  out  inward 
notice,  as  to  be  practically  annihilated.  It  is  then  that  God 
becomes  what  he  ever  ought  to  be,--*  the  centre  of  the  soul,  to 
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wbidi  all  its  aftctiona  tend ; the  great  moral  ton  of  the  tool, 
from  which  all  its  light  and  all  iu  warmth  proceed.  It  it 
then  that  a num  thinkt  no  more  of  himtelf.  lie  has  become 
the  man  of  a **  winfie  Hit  own  happioeM,  and  all  that 

regards  himselfy  it  ontirelj  lost  sight  of,  in  his  simple  and 
fixed  look  to  God's  will  and  God's  glorj. 

IV.  So  that  we  may  make  three  distinctions  or  degrees 
of  love.  The  first  is  mercenary  love,  in  which  we  propose 
to  love  God  simply  and  exclosively  as  a means  or  instm- 
ment  to  oor  own  happiness.  Such  love,  considered  in  a 
religioiis  respect,  has  no  value.  It  is  illusive,  injurious,  and 
destructive. 

The  second  is  mixed  love,  in  which  we  love  God  without 
ceasing  to  have  a regard  to  ourselves.  Oar  motives  of  action 
have  not  reached  the  true  **  simplicity,**  — have  not  become 
one.  When  we  would  de  good,  ^ evil  is  present  with  us.** 
Holy  and  selfish  motives  are  mingled  together  in  various 
degrees. 

The  third  is  pore  love,  in  which  the  motive  of  our  own 
happiness,  without  being  absolutely  lost,  is  merged  in  that 
of  love  to  God.  We  lay  ourselves  at  bis  feet  Self  is  known 
DO  more ; not  because  it  is  wrong  to  regard  and  to  desire 
oor  owo  good,  bat  because  the  object  of  desire  is  withdrawn 
from  oor  notice.  When  the  sun  shines,  the  stars  disappear. 
Whoa  God  is  in  the  soul,  who  can  think  of  himself?  So 
that  we  love  God,  and  God  alone ; and  all  other  things  iK 
mod  roR  God. 

ARTICLE  THIRD. 

In  the  early  periods  of  religious  experience,  motives, 
which  have  a regard  to  our  personal  happiness,  are  more 
pfominent  and  efiective  than  at  later  periods ; nor  art  they 
to  be  condemned.  It  is  proper,  in  addressing  even  religious 
men,  to  appeal  to  the  fear  of  death,  to  the  impending  judg- 
ments of  (Sod,  to  the  terrors  of  hall  nnd  the  joys  of  heaven. 
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Such  appeals  are  recognized  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  are 
in  accordance  with  the  views  and  feelings  of  good  men  in  all 
ages  of  the  world.  The  motives  involved  in  them  are 
powerful  aids  to  beginners  in  reli^on ; assisting  as  they  do, 
very  much  in  repressing  the  passions,  and  in  strengthening 
the  practical  virtues. 

We  should  not  think  lightly,  therefore,  of  the  grace  of 
God,  as  manifested  in  that  inferior  form  of  religion  which  stops 
short  of  the  more  glorious  and  perfected  form  of  pure  love. 
We  are  to  follow  God’s  grace,  and  not  to  go  before  it.  To  * 
the  higher  state  of  pure  love  wc  are  to  advance,  step  by 
step ; watching  carefully  God’s  inward  and  outward  provi-  ^ 
dence ; and  receiving  increased  grace  by  improving  the 
grace  we  have,  till  the  dawning  light  becomes  the  perfect 
day.  * 

ARTICLE  FOURTH. 

He,  who  is  in  the  state  of  pure  or  perfect  love,  has  llll 
the  moral  and  Christian  virtues  in  himself.  Such  love 
necessarily  includes  the  whole.  If  temperance,  forbearance, 
chastity,  truth,  kindness,  forgiveness,  justice,  may  be  re- 
garded as  virtues,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  they  are  all 
included  in  holy  love.  That  is  to  say,  the  principle  of  love 
will  not  fail  to  develope  itself,  on  the  appropriate  occasions, 
in  each  of  these  forms.  Such  is  obviously  the  doctrine  of 
St.  Augustine,  who  remarks,  that  love  is  the  foundation, 
source,  or  principle  of  all  the  virtues;  and  that  different 
names  are  frequently  given  to  it,  in  connection  with  the 
different  occasions  which  call  it  forth.  This  view  is  sus- 
tained also  by  St.  Francis  de  Sales  and  by  Thomas  Aquinas. 

The  state  of  pure  love  does  not  exclude  the  mental  state, 
which  is  called  Christian  hope,  Hope  in  the  Christian,  when 
we  analyze  it  into  its  elements,  may  be  described  as  the  de- 
sire of  being  united  with  Gk>d  in  heaven,  accompanied  with 
the  expdctarion  or  belief  of  being  so.  It  is  true  this  belief 
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m to  itroiig^  tluil  this  state  of  mind,  being  free  from  anxiety, 
does  DOC  arrest  so  much  of  our  notice,  and  occupy  so  much 
of  our  atteotiooi  as  it  otherwise  would.  But  still  it  exists. 

AXTICLB  riPTQ. 

Souls  that,  by  being  perfected  in  lore,  are  truly  the  sub* 
jeets  of  the  grace  of  sanctification,  do  not  cease,  neverthe- 
less, to  grow  in  grace.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  specify  and 
describe  the  degrees  of  sanctification  to  any  great  extent ; 
but  there  seem  to  be  at  least  two  modifications  of  experi* 
ence,  aAer  persons  bare  reached  this  state. 

(1.)  The  first  may  be  described  as  the  state  of  kdjf  rcn^ 
nation^  Such  a soul  thinks  more  frequently  than  it  will,  at 
a subsequent  period,  of  its  own  happiness.  Desires,  not 
selfish,  but  still  baring  relatioo  to  its  own  good,  from  time  to 
time  arise.  They  are  not  unholy  desires,  because  they  are 
entirely  submitted  to  God,  and  do  not  exist  at  Tariance  with 
hit  srilL 

(2.)  The  second  state,  whioh  is  experienced  after  the 
tool  hath  made  further  progress,  is  that  of  kofy  indifftrtnee. 
Such  a soul  not  only  desires  and  wills  in  submistion,  but 
absolutely  ceases  either  to  desiio  or  to  will,  except  in  oofiper- 
ation  with  the  dirine  leading.  Its  desires  (or  itself,  as  it  has 
greater  light,  are  more  completely  and  permanently  merged 
in  the  one  higher  and  more  absorbing  desire  of  God's  glory, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  his  wilL  It  desires  and  wills,  therefore, 
only  what  God  desires  and  wills.  In  this  state  of  experi- 
ence, ceasing  to  do  what  we  shall  be  likely  to  do,  and  what 
we  may  very  properly  do  in  a lower  state,  we  no  longer  de- 
sire our  own  salvation  merely  as  an  eternal  deliverance,  or 
merely  as  involving  the  greatest  amount  of  personal  happi- 
nem;  but  we  desire  it  chiefly  as  the  fulfilment  of  God'i 
pleasure,  and  as  resulting  in  his  glory,  and  because  he  him- 
self desires  and  wills  that  we  should  thus  desire  and  wilL 
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bat  it  is  also  tnie,  that  be  disapproves  and  condemns  it  as 
contrary  to  his  immutable  holiness. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  sinner  to  repent.  The  state  of 
penitence  has  temptations  peculiar  to  it8el£  The  subject 
of  it  is  sometimes  tempted  to  murmuring^d  rebellious  feel- 
ings, as  if  he  had  been  unjustly  left  of  God.  When  peni- 
tence is  true,  and  when,  existing  in  the  highest  state,  it  is 
free  from  the  variations  of  human  passion,  it  is  calm,  peace- 
able, submissive. 

ARTICLE  NINETEENTH. 

Among  other  distinctions  of  prayer,  we  may  make  that  of 
vocal  and  silent,  the  prayer  of  the  lips  and  the  jmyer  of  the 
affections^  Vocal  prayer,  without  the  prayer  of  the  heart 
attending  it,  is  a superstitious  and  wholly  unprofitable  wor- 
ship. It  is  better  to  recite  but  a few  Words  with  inward 
recollection  and  love,  than  long  prayers  without  them.  To 
pray  without  recollection  in  God  and  without  love,  is  to  pray 
as  the  heathen  did,  who  thought  to  be  heard  for  the  multi- 
tude of  their  words. 

! Nevertheless,  vocal  prayer,  when  attended  by  right  affec- 
j dons,  ought  to  be  both  recognized  and  encouraged,  as  being 
/ calculated  to  strengthen  the  thoughts  and  feelings  it  ex- 

I presses  and  to  awaken  new  ones,  and  also  for  the  reason  that 

it  was  taught  by  the  Son  of  God  to  his  apostles,  and  that  it 
has  been  practised  by  the  whole  church  in  all  ages.  To 
make  light  of  this  sacrifice  of  praise,  this  fruit  of  the  lips, 
would  be  an  impiety. 

Silent  prayer,  in  its  common  form,  is  also  profitable.  Each 
has  its  peculim*  advantages,  as  each  has  its  place,  which  will 
be  indicated  by  the  feelings  and  situadon  of  the  person  who 
prays. 

There  is  also  a modificadon  of  prayer,  which  may  be 
termed  the  prayer  of  silence.  This  is  a prayer  too  deep  for 
words.  The  common  form  of  silent  prayer  is  voluntary.  In 
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the  prayer  of  oontemplative  sUeoce,  the  lips  seem  to  be 
closed  almost  against  the  wilL  We  have  Gkxl  at  such  times. 
What  else  can  we  have  ? What  else  can  we  ask  for  ? Per- 
sons who  are  the  sobjects  of  unselfish  or  pure  love,  are  much 
in  this  state.  But  it  is  a state  which  is  not  at  all  inconsist- 
ent with  specific  and  vocal  prayer  on  its  appropriate  occa- 
sions. Those  who  are  entirely  united  to  Gk>d,  pray  just  aa 
Gk)d  would  have  them  to  pray  ; and  of  course  the  form  of 
their  prayer  will  vary  with  thb  intimatioiis  and  «ftll«  of  his 
providence. 

ARTICLE  ^TWENTIETH. 

The  principles  of  holy  Hving  extend,  in  their  application, 
not  only  to  the  affections  and  the  ordinary  outward  actions, 
but  to  every  thing.  For  instance,  in  the  matter  of  reading^ 
he  who  has  given  himself  wholly  to  Gk>d,  can  read  only  what 
God  permits  him  to  read.  He  cannot  read  books,  however 
they  may  be  characterized  by  wit  or  power,  merely  to  in- 
dulge an  idle  curiosity,  or  in  any  other  way  to  please  him- 
self alone.  If  we  look  to  Gkxl  for  direction  in  the  spirit  of 
humility,  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  be  guided  aright  in  this 
thing  as  in  others.  As  a subordinate  means  of  such  guid- 
ance, it  is  proper  for  us,  not  only  to  exercise  our  own  judg- 
ments with  care,  but  to  consult  the  opinions  of  religious 
fHends  and  teachers. 

In  the  reading  of  religious  books,  I think  this  may  be  a 
suitable  direction,  namely,  to  read  but  little  at  a time,  and  to 
interrupt  the  reading  by  intervals  of  religious  recollection,  in 
order  that  we  may  let  the  Holy  Spirit  more  deeply  imprint 
in  us  the  Christian  truths  to  which  we  are  attending.  When 
the  state  of  recollection  turns  our  minds  from  the  truths  of 
the  book  to  the  object  of  those  truths,  so  much  so  that  our 
desires  are  no  longer  upon  the  book,  we  may  let  it  fall  from 
our  hands  without  scruple. 

God,  in  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  becomes  to  the 
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fallj  renovated  mind  the  great  inward  Teacher.  This  is  a 
great  truth.  At  the  same  time  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
the  presence  of  the  inward  teacher  exempts  us  from  the 
necessity  of  the  outward  lesson.  The  Holy  Ghost,  operating 
through  the  medium  of  a purified  judgment,  teaches  us  hj 
the  means  of  books,  especlaHj^  bj  the  word  of  God,  which  is 
Rever  to  be  laid  aside. 

ARTICLE  TWENTY-FIRST 

One  of  the  characferistics  of  the  lower  states  of  religious 
experience  is,  that  they  are  sustained,  in  a considerable  de- 
gree, by  meditative  and  reflective  acts.  A&  in  these  states 
faith  is  comparatively  weak  and  temptations  are  strong,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  those  who  are  not  advanced  beyond 
them,  to  strengthen  themselves  by  such  meditative  and  re- 
flective acts,  by  the  consideration  of  vmious  truths  applica- 
ble to  their  situation,  &nd  of  the  motives  drawn  from  such ' 
truths,' aided  more  or  less  by  the  influence  of  other  truths 
and  other  motives.  Accordingly,  souls,  in  these  inferior 
states,  array  before  themselves  all  the  various  motives  drawn 
from  the  consideration  of  misery  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
happiness  on  the  other ; all  the  motives  of  fear  and  hope.  • 

It  is  different  with  those  who  have  given  themselves 
wholly  to  God  in  the  exercise  of  pure  or  perfect  love.  The 
Soul  that  is  in  this  state  of  holy  love,  does  not  find  it  neces- 
sary to  delay  and  to  meditate,  and  to  reflect,  in  order  to 
discover  motives  of  action.  It  finds  its  motive  of  action  a 
motive  simple,  uniform,  peaceable,  and  still  powerful  beyond 
any  other  power,  in  its  own  principle  of  life,  namely,  its 
overflowing  and  pure  love. 

St.  Anthony  calls  this  state  of  the  soul  the  perfect 
prayer a state  which  is  so  little  taken  up  with  itself  and 
so  much  occupied  with  the  object  of  it,  that  it  seems  to  be 
hardly  conscious  of  its  own  existencei  It  dobs  not  stop  to 
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think  and  reason  ; nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  its 
movement  { the  whole  amount  of  its  exercises  towards  Gkxl 
may  be  described  in  two  words,  looking  and  loving.  It 
looks,  and  it  loves ; and  its  love  is  the  principle  of  its  life. 
To  meditate  and  to  reason,  in  order  to  strengthen  such  love, 
would  only  tend  to  perplex  and  to  diminish  H.  In  the  Ian* 
guage  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  " Pure  love  stands  alone ; 
not  supported  by  the  reward  it  might  clain^  or  by  the  pleas* 
ure  which  may  attend  it,  but  having  its  life  in  itself.** 

In  order  to  prevent  misapprehension,  it  ought  to  be  added 
here,  that  meditation,  inquiry,  and  reasoning,  are  not  meant 
to  be  condemned.  They  are  exceedingly  necessiurj  to  the 
great  body  of  Christians ; and  are  absolutely  indiqaebsabfe 
to  those,  who  are  in  the  beginnings  of  the  Christian  life,  To 
take  away  these  helps  would  be  to  take  away  the  child  from 
the  maternal  breast  before  it  can  digest  solid  food.  Still 
they  are  only  the  props  of  the  true  life,  and  not  the  life 
itself. 

ABTICLE  TWENTY-SECOND. 

The  holy  soul  delights  in  acts  of  contemplation ; to  think 
of  Gk>d  and  of  Grod  only.  Bat  the  contemplative  state,  ex- 
isting without  any  interruption,  is  hardly  consistent  with  the 
condition  of  things  in  the  present  life.  It  may  be  permitted 
to  exist,  however,  and  ought  not  to  be  resisted  in  its  iq>proach, 
when  the  attraction  toward^  God  is  so  strong,  that  we  find 
ourselves  incapable  of  profitably  employing  our  minds  in 
meditative  and  discursive  acts.  Indeed,  so  much  time  as 
God  in  his  providence,  who  takes  into  view  our  situation 
and  duties,  will  allow  to  be  spent  in  thid  way,  cannot  fail  to 
be  highly  profitable  as  well  as  happy. 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  many  experimental  and  theological 
writers  ; — of  St.  ^ Clement  of  Alexandria,  of  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  SU  Augustine,  Pope  St  Gregory,  St  Thomas, 
Bernard,  Cassian,  and  others.^ 
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ABTICLE  TWENIT-THIBD. 

Of  the  two  states,  the  meditative  and  discursive  on  the 
one  hand,  which  reflects,  compares,  and  reasons,  and  sup- 
ports itself  by  aids  and  methods  of  that  nature,  and  the  con- 
templative on  the  other,  which  rests  in  Gk)d  without  such 
aids,  the  contemplative  is  the  highest  It  is  a state  which 
is  not  only  to  be  permitted,  but  is  to  be  desired  and  sought 
after ; and  nothing  short  of  those  seasons  of  intimate  and 
peaceful  communion,  which  are  involved  in  it,  will  satisfy 
the  souls  that  are  called  to  it  Still  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  meditative  state,  on  the  appropriate  occasions  of  the 
latter.  God  will  teach  the  Umes  of  both.  John  of  the  Cross, 
in  his  work  entitled  the  Flame  of  Love,  coincides  with  this 
view.  As  also  does  Father  Balthazar  Alvarez,  who  says 
that  one  ought  to  take  the  oar  of  meditation  when  the  wind 
contemplation  does  not  strike  into  the  sails.  Neither 
state  is,  or  ought  to  be,  entirely  exclusive  of  the  other. 

ABTICLE  TWENTY-FOUBTH. 

It  is  consistent  with  what  is  said  in  the  last  article,  when 
we  add,  that  in  some  cases  God  gives  such  eminent  grace, 
that  the  contemplative  prayer,  which  is  essentially  the  same 
with  the  prayer  of  silence,  becomes  the  habitual  state.  We 
do  not  mean,  that  the  mind  is  always  in  this  state ; but  that, 
whenever  the  season  of  recollection  and  of  prayer  returns, 
whether  more  or  less  frequently,  it  habitually,  by  the  strong 
instinct  of  its  abundant  love,  assumes  the  contemplative  state, 
in  distinction  from  the  meditative  and  discursive.  Having 
God,  it  has  every  thing,  and  it  rests  there.  And  it  does  so 
because  God  chooses  and  wills  it. 

It  does  not  follow  from  what  has  been  said,  that  this  state, 
eminent  as  it  is,  is  invariable.  Souls  may  fall  from  this 
state  by  some  act  of  infidelity  in  themselves ; or  God,  for 
reasons  known  only  to  himsdf,  may  place  them  temporarily 
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ia  a different  state,  and  without  anj  diminution  of  their  holj 
love. 

ABTICLE  TWENTT-FIFTH. 

“ Whether,  therefore,''  says  the  apostle,  “yc  eca,  or  drink,  or 
whatsoever  ye  do,  do  aU  things  to  the  glory  of  God."  1st  Cor. 
X.  31.  And  in  another  passage  he  says,  ^Let  aU  things  he 
done  with  charity"  1st  Cor.  xvi.  14.  And  again,  ^By  love 
serve  one  another"  GaL  v.  13.  Passages  wTiich,  with  many 
others,  imply  two  things ; first,  that  every  thing  which  is 
done  by  the  Christian  ought  to  be  done  from  a holy  princi- 
ple ; and,  second,  that  this  principle  is  love. 

Persons  who  live  and  act  in  this  manner,  doing  every 
thing  in  the  spirit  of  holy  love,  may  justly  be  regarded,  I 
think,  as  fulfilling  the  requisition  of  the  apostle,  found  in 
another  place,  “iVay  withont  ceasing."  Their  continual  life 
of  love,  which  refers  every  thing  to  God  and  identifies  every 
thing  with  his  will,  is  essentially  a life  of  continual  prayer. 

But  the  state  of  continual  prayer,  as  we  have  now  de- 
scribed it,  — a state  which  is  adapted  during  our  conscious 
moments  to  all  times  and  all  situations,  — is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  that  state  of  adoring  contemplation  to  which 
we  have  referred  in  some  of  the.  preceding  articles.  Cassian 
correctly  remarks,  that  the  state  of  pure  contemplation,  — a 
state  which  keeps  the  mind  exclusively  fixed  upon  God  as 
the  sole  object  of  its  thoughts  and  affections,  — “is  never  ab- 
solutely perpetual  in  this  life.”  But  the  state  of  holy  love, 
including  and  involving  that  of  prayer,  may  be  so. 

ARTICLE  TVFENTY-SIXTH. 

Our  acceptance  with  God,  when  our  hearts  are  wholly 
given  to  him,  does  not  depend  upon  our  being  in  a particular 
state,  which  may  seem  to  be  more  devout  or  eminent  than 
another,  but  simply  upon  our  being  in  that  sthte  in  which 
God  in  his  providence  requires  us  to  be.  The  doctrine 
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of  holiness,  therefore,  while  it  recognizes  and  requires,  on 
its  appropriate  occasions,  the  prayer  of  contemplation  or 
of  contemplative  silence,  is  not  only  not  inconsistent  with 
other  forms  of  prayer,  but  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the 
practice  of  the  ordinary  acts,  duties,  and  virtues  of  life.  It 
would  be  a great  mistake  to  suppose,  that  a man  who  bears 
the  Saviour’s  image,  is  any  the  less  on  that  account  a good 
neighbor  or  a good  citizen ; that  he  can  think  less  or  work 
less  when  he  is  called  to  it  ; or  that  he  is  not  characterized 
by  the  various  virtues,  appropriate  to  our  present  situation, 
of  temperance,  truth,  forbearance,  forgiveness,  kindness,  chas* 
tity,  justice.  There  is  a law,  involved  in  the  very  nature 
of  holiness,  which  requires  it  to  adapt  itself  to  every  variety 
of  situation.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  that 
the  principle  of  holy  love,  always  the  same  in  its  essence, 
may  assume,  under  circumstances  which  are  not  the  same, 
specific  modifications  differing  from  each  other,  and  may  at 
such  times  bear  different  and  specific  names.  St.  Bernard, 
St  Theresa,  and  John  of  the  Cross,  coincide  in  the  views  of 
this  article. 


ARTICLE  TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Dionysius  the  Are^ 
opagite,  to  say,  that  the  holy  soul,  in  its  contemplative  state, 
is  occupied  with  the  pure  or  spiritual  Divinity.  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  occupied  with  in  distinction  from  any  mere 
image  of  God,  such  as  could  be  addressed  to  the  touch,  the 
sight,  or  any  of  the  senses  ; a doctrine  which  will  appear  the 
less  objectionable  when  we  call  to  mind  a remark  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, that  the  capacity  of  the  soul  is  such  as  to  enable  it 
to  have  ideas  independently  of  the  direct  action  of  the  senses ; 
and  which,  therefore,  represent  things  that  are  not  charac- 
terized by  extension  and  form,  or  any  other  attributes  that 
are  visible  and  tangible.  It  is  God  represented  in  the  intel- 
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lectual  rather  than  the  outward  or  sensaons  idea,  which  the 
holy  soul  loves  to  contemplate. 

And  this  is  not  all.  It  does  not  satisfy  the  desires  of  the 
soul  in  its  contemplative  state,  to  occupy  itself  merely  with 
the  attributes  of  Grod;  with  his  power,  wisdom,  goodness, 
and  the  like ; but  it  rather  seeks  and  unites  itself  with 
the  God  of  the  attributes.  The  attributes  of  God  are  not 
God  himself.  The  power  of  Gk>d  is  not  an  identical  expres- 
sion with  the  God  of  power ; nor  is  the  wisdom  of  God  iden- 
tical with  the  GU)d  of  wisdom.  The  holy  soul,  in  its  contem- 
plative state,  loves  to  unite  itself  with  Gkxi,  considered  as  the 
mhject  of  his  attributes.  It  is  not  inlinite  wisdom,  infinite 
power,  or  infinite  goodness,  considered  separately  from  the 
existence  of  whom  they  can  be  predicated,  which  it  loves 
and  adores;  but  the  God  of  infinite  wisdom,  power,  and 
goodness. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  from  this,  however,  that  the 
attributes  of  God  are  not,  at  proper  times,  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  examination  and  contemplation;  aHhough  such 
an  examination,  deliberately  prosecuted,  might  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  existence,  for  the  time  being,  of  that  contem- 
plative state  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

[See,  in  connection  with  this  article,  which  is  given  like  the 
others  in  an  abridged  and  interpreted  fbrm,  the  remarks  of  Ma- 
dame Guyon  at  page  157.] 

ABTICLE  TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

Christ  is  ‘‘the  way,  and  the*truth,  and  the  life.”  The 
grace  which  sanctifies  as  well  as  that  which  justifies,  is  by 
him  and  through  him.  He  is  the  true  and  living  way ; and 
no  man  can  gain  the  victory  over  sin,  and  be  brought  into 
union  with  Gk)d,  without  Christ.  And  when,  in  some  miti- 
gated sense,  we  may  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  the  end  of 
the  way  by  being  brought  home  to  the  divine  fold  and  rein- 
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stated  in  the  divine  image,  it  would  be  sad  indeed  if  we 
should  forget  the  way  itself,  as  Christ  is  sometimes  called. 
At  every  period  of  our  progress,  however  advanced  it  may 
be,  our  life  is  derived  from  God  through  him  and  for  him. 
The  most  advanced  souls  are  those  which  are  most  possessed 
with  the  thoughts  and  the  presence  of  Christ.  They  often 
find  themselves  placed  in  the  same  states  and  disposidons 
in  which  they  suppose  him  to  have  been.  They  often  see 
nothing  but  Christ  in  themselves.  They  speak  with  him 
every  hour,  as  the  bride  with  her  bridegroom.  He  becomes 
something  so  intimate  in  their  hearts,  that  they  look  on  him 
less  as  a foreign  and  external  object,  than  as  the  internal 
principle  of  their  life. 

Any  other  view  would  be  extremely  pernicious.  It  would 
be  to  snatch  from  the  faithful  eternal  life,  which  consists  in 
knowing  the  only  true  Gk>d  and  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  whom 
he  hath  sent 

ABTIGLE  TWENTY-NINTH^ 

It  would  be  wrong  to  suppose,  that  the  way  of  holiness  is 
a miraculous  way.  It  is  wonderful,  but  it  is  not  miraculous. 
Those  who  are  in  it,  walk  by  simple  fhith  ^one.  And  per- 
haps there  is  nothing  more  remarkable  or  wonderful  in  it, 
than  that  a result  so  great  as  that  of  the  purification  of  the 
heart,  should  be  produced  by  a principle  ^ simple. 

When  persons  have  arrived  at  the  state  of  divine  union, 
so  that,  in  accordance  with  the  prayer  of  the  Saviour,  they 
are  made  one  with  Christ  in  God,  they  no  longer  seem  to 
put  forth  distinct  inward  acts,  but  their  state  appears  to  be 
characterized  by  a deep  and  divine  repose.  And  hence  it 
is,  that  some  religious  writers  — for  instance,  St  Francis  of 
Assissium  in  his  great  religious  song,  the  Flame  of  Love  — 
have  made  the  remark,  that  souls  in  this  state  are  no  longer 
able  to  perform  distinct  acts.  Gregory  Lopez  has  also  in- 
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formed  us,  t^at,  afler  he  had  arrived  at  a certain  point  in 
his  religious  experience,  the  state  of  his  mind,  in  its  religious 
nature,  became  fixed  and  one ; so  that  its  whole  subsequent 
history  seemed  to  be  but  one  act. 

The  continuous  act,  of  which  these  pious  persons  speak,  is 
the  act  of  faith ; fiuth  which  brings  them  into  moral  and  reli- 
gious union  with  the  divine  nature ; faith  which,  through  the 
plenitude  of  divine  grace,  is  kept  firm,  unbroken. 

The  continuous  act  of  faith,  which  seems  to  be  but  one 
act  continue^  perhaps  through  many  years,  is  probably  con- 
stituted of  many  successive  acts ; but  these  successive  acts, 
constantly  following  each  other  without  the  interruptions  of 
unbelief,  and  possessing  an  uniform  character  in  their  degree 
of  strength  as  well  as  in  their  nature,'  exhibit  in  this  way  a 
likeness  to  each  other ; and  thus  many  successive  acts  are 
assimilated  into  the  appearance  of  one.  They  have  not  only 
the  appearance  of  one,  but  the  effect  of  one. 

The  appearance  of  absolute  continuity  and  unity  in  this 
blessed  state  is  increased  perhaps  by  the  entire  freedom  of 
the  mind  from  all  eager,  anxious,  unquiet  acts.  The  soul  is 
not  only  at  unity  with  itself  in  the  respects  which  have  been 
mentioned,  but  it  has  also  a unity  of  feU. 

This  state  of  continuous  faith  and  of  consequent  repose  in 
God  is  sometimes  denominated  the  pctsMtve  state ; an  epithet 
which  has  an  appropriate  meaning,  although  it  is  liable  to  be 
misunderstood.  The  soul,  at  such  times,  is  passive  in  this 
.sense,  that  it  ceases  to  originate  acts  which  precede  the 
grace  of  God.  The  decisions  of  her  consecrated  judgment, 
guided  as  they  are  by  a higher  power,  are  the  voice  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  soul.  But  to  the  decisions  and  import  of 
this  voice,  if  she  first  listens  passively,  it  is  subsequently  her 
business  to  yield  an  active  and  effective  codperation  in  the 
line  of  duty  which  they  indicate.  The  more  pliant  and 
supple  the  soul  is  to  the  divine  suggestions,  the  more  real 
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and  efficacious  is  her  own  action,  though  without  anj  excited 
and  troubled  movement  The  more  a soul  receives  from 
Grod,  the  more  she  ought  to  restore  to  him  of  what  she  hath 
from  him.  This  ebbing  and  flowing,  if  one  maj  so  express 
it,  this  communication  on  the  part  of  GU>d  and  the  correspon- 
dent action  on  the  part  of  man,  constitute  the  order  of  grace 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  action  and  fideHtj  of  the  creature 
on  the  other. 

A single  remark  may  be  added.  It  is  sometimes  the  case, 
that,  in  the  state  of  transition  from  mixed  love  to  pure  love, 
the  soul  is  providentially  left  inert,  and  almost  incapable  of 
doing  any  thing,  in  order  to  wean  it  from  the  remains  of  un<* 
belief  and  selflshneiss,  existing  in  the  shape  of  inordinate 
attachment  to  its  own  activity.  This  is  a peculiar  case,  dif- 
ferent from  any  others  which  have  been  mentioned. 

ARTICLE  THIRTIETH. 

It  would  be  a mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  highest  state 
of  inward  experience  is  characterized  by  great  excitements, 
by  raptures  and  ecstacies,  or  by  any  movements  of  feeling 
which  would  be  regarded  as  particularly  extraordinary.  We 
repeat,  that  the  way  of  holiness  is  the  way  of  simple  faith. 

One  of  the  remarkable  results  in  a soul  of  which  faith  is 
the  sole  governing  principle,  is,  that  it  is  entirely  peaceful. 
Nothing  disturbs  it  And  being  thus  peaceful,*  it  reflects 
distinctly  and  clearly  the  image  of  Christ ; like  the  jdacid 
lake,  which  shows,  in  its  own  clear  and  beautiful  bosom,  the 
exact  forms  of  the  objects  around  and  above  it.  Another  is, 
that  having  full  faith  in  Gk>d  and  divested  of  all  S^shness' 
and  resistance  in  itself,  it  is  perfectly  accessible  and  pliable 
to  all  the  impressions  of  grace.  “A  dry  and  very  light 
feather,”  says  Cassian,  “is  carried  away  without  resistance 
by  the  least  breath  of  wind*  The  smallest  breath  carries  it 
with  great  quickness  in  all  sorts  of  ways ; whereas  if  it  were 
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wet  and  heavj,  it  would  be  obstructed  by  its  own  weight, 
and  be  less  apt  to  be  moved  and  carried  about.  Thus  the 
soul,  in  the  state  of  pure  love,  ipoves  with  infinite  ease  under 
the  divine  impression ; but  in  the  imperfect  and  mixed  state, 
rendered  heavy,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  by  its  selfishness 
and  fears,  it  resists  and  grieves  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Nothing  but  pure  love  gives  this  perfect  dooili^,  attended 
with  perfect  peace. 

ARTICLE  THIRTY-FIRST. 

It  does  not  follow,  that  those  who  possess  the  graces  of  a 
truly  sanctified  heart,  are  at  liberty  to  reject  the  ordinary 
methods  and  rules  of  perception  and  jud^ent.  They  exer- 
cise and  value  wisdom,  while  they  reject  the  s^Jishness  of 
wisdom.  The  rules  of  holy  living  would  require  them  every 
moment  to  make  a faithful  use  of  all  the  natural  light  of 
reason,  as  well  as  the  higher  and  spiritual  light  of  grace,  to 
guide  them  in  accordance  with  the  requisitions  of  the  written 
law  and  of  natural  duty. 

A holy  soul  values  and  seeks  wisdom,  but  does  not  seek  it 
in  an  unholy  and  worldly  spirit  Nor,  when  it  is  made  wise 
by  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  who  dwells  in  all  hearts  that  are 
wholly  devoted  to  God,  does  it  turn  back  from  the  giver  to 
the  gift,  and  rejoice  in  its  wisdom  cls  its  oton*  Such  a soul 
is  wise  in  God  without  thinking  of  ^y  wisdom  in  itself. 

The  wisdom  of  the  truly  holy  soul  is  a wisdom  which  esti- 
mates things  in  the  present  moment.  It  judges  of  duty  from 
the  facts  which  now  are  ; including,  however,  those  things 
which  have  a relation  to  the  present.  It  is  an  important 
remark,  that  the  present  moment  necessarily  possesses  a 
moral  eodension  ; so  that,  in  judging  of  the  present  moment, 
we  are  to  include  all  those  things  which  have  a natural  and 
near  relation  to  the  thing  which  is  .actually  in  hand.  It  is 
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in  this  manner  that'  the  holj  sonl  lives  in  the  present,  com- 
mitting the  past  to  God,  and  leaving  the  future  with  that 
approaching  hour  which  shall  convert  it  into  the  present. 

<<  Sufficient  to  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.”  To-morrow  will 
take  care  of  itself^  it  wiH  bring  at  its  coming  what  it  cannot 
bring  before,  its  appropriate  grace  and  light  When'  we  live 
thus,  €^d  will  not  fail  to  give  us  our  daily 
’ It  is  such  souls  as  these  that  draw  upnn  themselves  the 
special  protection  of  Providence,  under  whose  care  4hey  live, 
without  a far  extended  and  unquiet  forecast,  hke  little  ehil- 
dren  resting  in  the  bosom  of  their  mother.  * They  are  not, 
their  Own  keepers  like  those  who  have  a high  sense  of  their 
ewn  wisdom,  but  pmdt  themselves  to  be.  kept,  to  be  in- 
structed and  mared,  iiiponevery  occasion^  by  the  actual  grace 
of  God.  limited  views^  and  keeping 

in  n^0d  An  diM|[tkA  ef  t^^  Jndye  not  that  ye  he 

410  skiw  to  pass  judgment  upon  o^ers. 
\jllfcij  0||%  iMlliig  io  itinfiFvfi  ^proof  and  correction ; and, 
il^hrate  fix>m  the  will  of  God,  they  have  no  choice  or  will 
^(Ir^owii  in  ahy  tb^^.*  ^ ^ 

These  are  the  children  wIEom  Christ  permits  to  come  near 
him.  They  combine,  the  prudence  of  the  serpent  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  dove.  But  they  do  not  appropriate  Aeir 
prudence  to  themselves  as  their  own  prudence,  any  more 
than  they  appropriate*  to  themselves  the  beams  of  the  natu- 
ral sun,  when  they  waHt  in  its  light. 

These  are  the  poor  in  epirit,  whom  Christ  Jesus  hath  de- 
clared blessed ; and  who  are  as  much  taken  oft'  firom  any 
complaceney  in  what  others  might  call  their  merits,  as  all 
Christians  ought  to  be  from  their  temporal  possessions. 
They  are  the  ^ little  ones, to  whom*  God  is  Well  pleased  to 
reveal  his  mysteries,  while  he  hides  them  from  the  wke  and 
prudenk 
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ARTICLE  TSIRTT-SECOKP. 

Those  who  are  the  children  of  God  in  distinction  fi^om  the 
mere  servants  of  God,  have  the  liberty  of  children.  These 
simple  and  childlike  souls,  sustained  bj  the  strong  faith  ap- 
propriate to  children,  are  no'longer  troubled  with  hopes  un- 
fulfilled, and  with  fears  of  disappointment.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  perfect  faith,  which  is  the  parent  of  perfect  love,  they 
are  allowed  a familiarity  with  God,  not  defleient  however  in 
reverence,  like  that  of  a child  with  a parent,  like  that  of  a 
bride  with  a bridegroom.  They  have  a peace  and  joy,  which 
are  full  of  innocency.  Conscious  that  they  do  not  wish  to 
ministeir  inordinately  to  pleasures  either  inward  or  outward, 
they  take  with  simplicity  and  without  hesitation  refresh- 
ments both  of  mind  and  body.  They  do  not  speak  of  them- 
selves, except  when  called  to  do  it  in  providence,  and  in 
order  to  do  good.  And  such  is  their  simplicity  and  truth  of 
spirit,  they  speak  of  things  just  as  they  i4)pear  to  them  at  . 
the  moment ; and  when  the  conversation  turns  upon  their 
own  works  or  characters,  they  .express  Iheniselves  favorably 
or  unfavorably,  much  as  theytAjpld  if  tSusy  were  speaking 
of  others^  If,  however,  they  n^e  occa^otf  to  speak  of  any 
good  of  which  they  have  been  the  iiutniQient,  they  always 
acknowledge,  with  bumble*  joy,  that  it  comii^fpm  Cfed  alone. 

It  is  hardly  Oecessary  to  add,  that  there  is  a Kberty,  which 
might  more  properly  be  called  ticenee.  There  are  perSGj^ 
who  maintain,  that  purity  of  heart  renders  pure  in  tbSk ' 
who  are  the  subjects  of  this  purity,  whatever  they  are 
prompted  .t<^  do^  however  irregular  it  may  be  in  others,  and 
however  inexcusable.  This  is  a great  error. 

> [Such  persons  forget  that  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow, 
because  they  have  right  dispositions  to  do  a thing,  that  they 
have,  the  proper  authority  to  do  it.  Angels  do  whatever 
they  are  required*  and  permitted  to  do,  in  perfect  purity  and 
love ; biit  they*  never  claim,  dn  the  ground  of  purity  and 
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love,  to  do  any  thing  beyond  the  limit  of  permission.  Eveiy 
holy  being  has  the  right  disposition  to  do  any  thing ; but  as 
no  being  short  of  God  himself,  can  t^  the  entire  relations 
and  conseqaences^of  actions,  the  great  question  still  returns. 
Have  1 a suitable  authority,  as  well  as  a suitable  disposi- 
tion, to  do  it  ? The  first  thing  is  to  have  a right  heart ; the 
second  is  to  stand  in  our  place,  and  to  move  only  when  and 
where  God  commands  us.] 

ARTICLE  THIRTY-THIRD. 

It  is  the  doctrine  of  Augustine,  as  also  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
after  him,  that  the  principle  of  holy  love  existing'  in  the 
heart,  necessarily  includes  in  itself,  or  implies  the  existence, 
of  all  other  Christian  virtues.  And  consequently  it  will 
assume  the  form  of  distinct  virtues,  on  the  appropriate  occa-* 
sions  of  such  virtues.  He  who  loves  God  with  all  his  heart, 
will  not  violate  the  laws  of  purity,  because  it  would  be  a 
disregard  of  the  will  of  God,  which  he  loves  above  all  things. 
His  love,  under  such  circumstances,  becomes  the  virtue  of 
chastity.  He  who  loves  God  with  -all  his  heart,  has  too 
much  love  and  reverence  for  the  will  of  Gk)d  to  murmur  or 
repine  under  the  dispensations  of  his  providence*  His  love, 
under  such  circumstances,  becomes  the  virtue  of  pctHence. 
And  thus  this  love  beconies  by  turns,  on  their  appropriate 
occasions,  all  the  virtues.  As  their  love  is  perfect^  so  the 
virtues  which  fiow  out  of  it,  and  are  modified  from  it,  will 
not  be  less  so. 

It  is  a maxim  in  the  doctrines  of  holiness,  that  the  holy 
soul  is  crucified  to  its  own  virtues,  although  if  possesses 
them  in  the  highest  degree.  The  meaning  of  this  saying  is 
this.  The  holy  soul  is  so  crucified  to  self  in  all  its  forms, 
that  it  practises  the  virtues  without  taking  complacency  in 
its  virtues  as  its  own^  and  even  without  thinking  how  virtu- 
ous it  is.  St.  Francis  de  Sides  ‘remarks,  that  the  holy  or 
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unselfish  soul  does  not  practise  the  virtues  for  the  purpose 
of  beholding  its  own  beauty  in  them,  but  became  they  are 
the  will  of  God.  And  again  he  says,  with  nearly  the  same 
import,  in  his  work  entitled  the  Love  of  God,  that  we  re- 
turn into  ourselves  and  become  self^h,  when  we  love  our 
iovCf  instead  of  loving  the  of  our  love.”  And  similar 

sentiments  are  foUlid  in  the  writings  of  St.  Clement 

ARTICLE  THIRTY-FOURTH. 

k 

The  apostle^Paul  speaks  of  Christians  as  dead,  “ Yb 
ARE  DEAD,”  he  say^,  “ and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in 
God.”  Coloss.  iii.  3.  These  expressions  will  apply,  in  their 
« full  import,  only  to  those  Christians  who  are  in  the  state  of 
unselfish  or  pure  love.  Such  only  are  dead  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  term.  Their  death  is  a death  to  selfishness,  which 
pure  love  entirely  destroys.  They  are  dead  to  pride  and 
jealousy,  to  self-seeking  and  envy,  to  malice,  to  inordinate 
love  of  their  own  reputation,  to  any  thing  and  every  thing 
which  constitutes  the  fellen  and  vitiated  life  of  nature. 
They  have  a new  life,  which  is  “ hid  with  Christ  in  God.” 

ARTICLE  THIRTY-FIFTH. 

Some  persons  of  great  piety,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
Umes,  in  describing  the  highest  religious  state,  have  denomi- 
nated it  the  state  of  transformation.  But  this,  I think,  can 
be  regarded  ad  only  a synonymous  expression  for  the  state 

of  PURE  LOVB. 

In  the  transformed  state  of  the  soul,  as  in  the  state  of 
PURE  LOVE,  love  is  its  life.  In  this  principle  of  love  all  the 
affections  of  the  soiQl,  of  whatever  characterj  have  their  con- 
stituting or  their  coatrolling  element.  There  can  be  no  love 
without  an  object  of  love.  As  the  principle  of  love,  there- 
fore, allies  the  soul  with  another,  so  from  that  other  which  is 

VOL.  II.  21  ♦ ' 
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God)  all  its  power  of  movement  proceeds.  In  itself  it  re* 
mains  without  preference  for  any  thing ; and  consequent^ 
is  accessible  and  pliant  to  all  the  touches  and  guidances  of 
grace,  however  slight  they  may  be.  It  is  like  a spherical 
body,  placed  upon  a level  and  even  surface,  which  is  moved 
with  equal  ease  in  any  direction.  The  soul  in  this  state, 
having  no  preferences  of  itself,  has  but  one  principle  of 
movement,  namely,  that  which  Gfod  gives  it.  In  this  state 
the  soul  can  say  with  the  apostle  Paul,  I live  ) yet  it  is  not 
I;  hut  Christ  liveth  in  me.** 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  persons  who  have  ex- 
perienced this  spiritual  blessedness,  should  u^  the  term 
transformation,  to  express  it  The  image  of  God,  which 
had  been  darkened  and  almost  blotted  out  by  sin,  is  restored^ 
again,  and  shines  with  a new  and  divine  impress.  St.  Cath- 
arine of  Genoa,  in  speaking  of  herself,  says,  in  expressions 
that  are  strong,  but  which,  nevertheless,  have  a true  mean- 
ing, “ I find  no  more  of  myself ; there  is  no  other  self  in  me 
but  God.” 

This  state,  exalted  as  it  is,  is  not  absolutely  fixed  and  in- 
variable. 

ARTICLE  THIRTY-SIXTH. 

Those  souls  which  have  experienced  the^grace  of  sanctifi- 
cation in  its  higher  degrees,  have  not  so  much  need  of  ^t 
times  and  places  for  worship  as  others.  Such  is  the  purity 
and  the  strength  of  their  love,  that  it  is  very  easy  for  them 
to  unite  with  Cknl  in  acts  of  inward  worship,  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places.  They  have  an  interior  closet.  The  soul  is 
their  temple,  and  God.  dwells  in  it. 

This,  however,  does  not  exempt  them  from  those  outward 
methods  and  observances,  which  God  has  prescribed.  The 
law  of  love  requires  them  to  do  whatever  is  in  accordance 
with  God’s  will.  And  besides,  they  owe  something  to  others 
as  well  as  themselves ; and  a disregard  to  the  ordinances 
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and  ministrations  of  the  churoh.could  not  fail  to  be  injurious 
to  those  who  are  beginners  in  the  religious  life. 

AUTICLE  THIRTY-SEVENTH. 

The  practice,  of  confeuion  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
state  of  pure  love.  The  truly  renovated  soul  can  still  say, 
Forgive  U9  our  ireopoMoo,  If  it  does  not  sin  now,  deliber- 
ately and  knowingly,  still  its  former  state  of  sin  can  never 
be  foigotten.  [In  the  highest  state  of  inward  experience, 
it  would  not  be  proper  for  any  one  to  assert  with  a&io- 
lute  certainty,  that  he  is  free  from  all  deviation  from  God 
whatever.  Our  limited  and  imperfect  knowledge  does  not 
admit  of  this.  Still  it  must  be  admitted,  I suppose,  that 
confession  is  more  suitable  to  some  states  of  inward  experi- 
ence than  others ; and  that  those  who  are  entirely  devoted 
to  Gh)d,  have  less  to  confess  than  some  others.] 

ARTICLE  THIRTT-KIOHTH. 

, In  the  transformed  state  or  state  oi  pure  love,  there  should 
be  not  only  the  confession  of  sins,  properly  so  called,  but 
also  the  confession  of  those  more  venial  transgressions,  which 
are  termed  favJtU  ; [such  as  imperfections  of  manner,  errors 
of  judgment,  an  unintentional  wrong  word,  and  the  like, 
which  involve  in  their  results  more  or  less  of  eviL  All  such 
things,  it  is  obvious,  have  a oonnection  with  our  fallen  state ; 
and  in  consequence  of  this  connection,  if  the.re  were  no  other 
reason,  would  render  it  proper  to  look  to  the  cross  of  Christ, 
and  to  pray  for  forgiveness.]  We  should  sincerely  disap- 
prove such  faults  in  our  ccmfession ; should  condemn  them 
and  desire  their  remission ; and  aot  merely  with  a view  to 
our  own  cleansing  and  deliverance,  but  also  because  God 
wills  it,  and  because  be  would  have  us  to  do  it  for  his  glory. 
“ The  holy  soul,”  says  St,  Francis  de  Sales,  “ does  not  wash 
herself  from  her  faults  nterely  fi>r  the  sake  of  being  pure,  but 
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because  she  knows,  that  purity  and  beauty  are  the  delight 
of  her  spouse." 

Souls  in  the  state  of  pure  love,  have  only  to  look,  believe, 
and  be  forgiven.  If  the  faults  of  those  in  the  imperfect  or 
mixed  state  are  blotted  out  in  an  instant  by  the  simple  re- 
citing of  the  Lord’s  prayer,  as  St.  Augustine  assures  us,  we 
cannot  well  suppose,  that  the  atoning  blood  will  be  applied 
less  quickly  to  those  who  are  in  a higher  state  of  faith  and 
love.  And  having  thus,  in  the  exercise  of  faith,  had  their 
faults  and  sins  blotted  out,  as  it  were,  in  a moment,  they 
should  leave  them,  and  pass  on.  [This  statement  implies, 
what  h^  been  intimated  in  other  places,  that  the  highest  ^ 
religious  state  is  not  an  invariable  one ; %ut  that  souls,  which 
may  well  be  characterized  as  holy,  may  yet  fall  into  sin.] 

ARTICLE  THIRTT-NINTH. 

It  is  sometimes  the  case,  that  persons  misjudge  of  the 
holiness  of  individuals,  by  estimating  it  from  the  incidents  of 
the  outward  appearance.  Holiness  is  consistent  with  the 
existence,  in  the  same  person,  of  various  infirmities ; [such 
as  an  unprepossessing  form,  physical  weakness,  a debilitated 
judgment,  an  imperfect  mode  of  expression,  defective  man- 
ners, a want  of  knowledge  and  the  like.]  “ These,”  as  Pope 
St.  Gregory  says,  “ are  a counterpoise  to  the  great  inward 
grace  which  is  given  them ; the  thorns  of  the  flesh,  of  which 
the  apostle  speaks.” 

These  infirmities,  which  it  is  obvious  may  sometimes  ex- 
ist with  great  grace  in  the  heart,  serve  to  depress  the  holy 
soul  in  its  own  eyes,  and  to  keep  it  humble.  They  serve 
also  to  throw  a veil,  as  it  were,  over  the  greatness  of  the 
grace  which  God  has  imparted  to  such  an  one,  in  order,  for 
wise  purposes  in  God’s  providence,  to  try  the  faith  of  be- 
holders, and  also  to  try  and  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  person 
himself. 
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ARTICLE  FORTIETH. 

The  transformed  or  holj  soul  maj  be  said  to  be  united 
with  without  any  thing  intervening  or  producing  a 
separation  in  three  particulars. 

First  It  is  thus  united  irUelUctiiaUy ; — that  is  to  say, 
not  by  any  idea  which  is  based  upon  the  senses,  and  which 
of  course  could  give  only  a material  image  of  Grod,  but  by 
an  idea  which  is  internal  and  spiritual  in  its  origin,  and 
which  makes  GU)d  known  to  us  as  a being  without  form. 

Second.  The  soul  is  thus  united  to  God,  if  we  may  so 
express  it,  affectionaUy.  That  is  to  say.  When  its  affections 
are  given  to  God,  not  indirectly  through  the  medium  of  a self- 
interested  motive,  but  are  given  to  him  simply  because  he  is 
what  he  is.  That  is  to  say,  the  soul  is  united  to  Ghxl  in 
love  without  any  thing  intervening,  when  it  loves  him  for 
his  own  sake. 

Third.  The  soul  is  thus  united  to  God  practically  ; — 
and  this . is  the  case  when  it  does  the  will  of  Gk>d,  not  by 
simply  following  a prescribed  form,  aind  in  accordance  with 
forms,  but  from  the  constantly  operative  impulse  of  holy  love. 

article  forty-first. 

We  find  in  some  devout  writers  on  inward  experience,  the 
phrase  spiritual  nuptials.  It  is  a favorite  method  with 
some  of  these  writers,  to  represent  the  union  of  the  soul  with 
Gk)d  by  the  figure  of  the  hride  and  the  hridegroom.  Similar 
expressions  are  found  in  the  Scriptures. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  such  expressions  mean  any 
thing  more,  in  reality,  than  that  intimate  union  which  exists 
between  G^  and  the  soul,  when  the  soul  is  in  the  state  of 
pure  love.  Such  love  always  carries  with  it  the  will  as  well 
as  the  heart ; so  that  it  is  a love  which  is  complete.  Gkni 
and  the  soul,  in  the  nearness  of  that  moral  union  which  origi- 
nates in  pure  love,  constitute  but  one  and  the  same  spirit ; 
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as  the  bride  and . bridegroom  in  marriage  are  made  bat 
one. 

ARTICLE  FORTY-SECOND. 

We  fiijul  again  in  other  devout  writers  other  forms  of  ex- 
pression, which  it  is  proper  to  notice.  The  union  between 
Gk>d  and  the  soul  is  sometimes  described  by  them  as  an 

essential*'  union,  and  sometimes  as  a ^^substantial”  union, 
as  if  there  were  an  union  of  essence,  substance,  or  being, 
in.  the  literal  or  physical  sense.  This  is  not  the  mean- 
ing of  theso  writers.  They  mean  to  express  nothing  more 
than  the  fact  of  the  union  of  pure  love,  with  the  addi- 
tional idea  that  the  union  is  essential  and  substantiid,  in  the 
sense  of  being  firm  and  established;  not  subject  to  those 
breaks  and  inequalities,  to  that  want  of  continuity  and  tmi- 
formity  of  love,  which  charaoterize  inferior  degrees  of  expe- 
rience. 

ARTICLE  FORTY-THIRD. 

It  is  the  transformed  or  holy  soul  of  which  St  Paul  may 
be  understood  especially  to  speak,  where  he  says,  *^Js  many 
as  are  led  hy  the  Spirit  of  Go(^  they  are  the  sons  of  GhdJ* 
Eom.  viii.  14.  The  holyeoul  is  a sOul  that  is  led  of  the 
Spirit  of  God ; because,  being  in  thp  way  of  pure  faithy  it  ^ 
believes,  and  is  therefore  docile.  When  its  faith  is  not  sim- 
ple and  entire,  the  soul  is  naturally  restless  and  rebellious; 
and  consequently  is  not  in  a situation  to  be  guided  or  led  by 
any  thing  out  of  itself. 

Those  who  are  in  the  state  of  simple  faith,  which  can 
always  be  said  of  those  who  are  in  the  state  of  pure  love, 
are  the  ‘‘  little  ones  ” of  the  Scriptures,  of  whom  we  are  told 
that Gk)d  teaches  them.  ‘‘I  thank  thee,”  says  the  Savioor, 

“ O Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed 
them  unto  babes.”  Luke  x.  21.  Such  souls,  taught  as  they 
are  by  the  Spirit  of  G^d  which  dwelleth  in  them,  possess  a 
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knowledge  which  the  wisdom  of  the  world  could  never  im- 
part. But  such  kiiowledge  never  renders  them  otherwise 
than  respectful  to  religioos  teadiers,  docile  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  churchj  and  conformable  in  all  things  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Scriptures. 

ARTICLE  FORTT-FOUBTH. 

The  doctrine  of  pure  love,  involving  as  it  does  the  entire 
transformation  of  our  nature  and  the  state  of  divine  union, 
has  been  known  and  recognized  as  a true  doctrine  among 
the  truly  contemplative  and  devout  in  all  ages  of  the  church. 
The  doctrine,  however,  has  been  so  for  above  the  common 
experience,  that  the  pastors  and  saints  of  all  ages  have  ex- 
ercised a degree  of  discretion  and  care  in  making  it  known, 
except  to  those  to  whom  God  had  already  given  both  the 
attraction  and  light  to  receive  it  Acting  on  the  principle 
of  giving  milk  to  infants  and  strong  meat  to  those  that  were 
more  advanced,  thi^  addressed  in  the  great  body  of  Chris- 
tians the  motives  of  fear  and  of  hope,  founded  on  the  consid-* 
aratkm  of  happiness  or  of  misery.  It  seemed  to  them,  that 
the  motive  of  Gfod’s  glory,  in  itself  considered,  a motive 
which  requires  us  to  love  God  for  himself  alone  without  a 
^tinct  regard  and  reference  to  our  own  happiness,  could  be 
profitably  addressed,  as  a general  rule,  only  to  those  who  are 
somewhat  advanced  In  inward  experience. 

ARTICLE  FORTY-FIFTH. 

' Among  the  various  forms  of  expression,  indicative  of  the 
highest  experience,  wO  sometimes  find  that  of  divine  union,” 
or  the  synonymous  expression,  " union  with  GOd.”  The  ex- 
pressions are  proper,  because  they  mdicate  such  experience 
as  existing  in  particular  relations. 

Union  with  Gk)d,  which  is  not  ar  physical  but  moral  or  re- 
ligious onion,  necessarily  exists  iq  souls  that  are  in  the  state 
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of  pure  love.  In  oAer  words,  the  state  of  divine  union  ” 
is  not  a higher  state  than  that  of  pure  love ; bnt  may  rather 
be  described  as  the  same  state,  developing  itself  in  a particu- 
lar way  or  in  a particular  relation. 

To  this  state,  whether  we  call  it  transformation,*’  or 
“ pure  love,”  or  the  “ divine  union,”  or  by  whatever  other 
name,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians  to  make  efforts  to  arrive. 
This  is  that  blessed  state,  which  refers  all  to  Gk)d,  and  leaves 
nothing  to  the  creature. 

Strive  after  it ; but  do  not  too  readily  or  easily  beheve 
that  you  have  attained  to  it.  The  traveller,  after  many 
fatigues  and  dangers,  arrives  at  the  top  of  a mountain.  As 
he  looks  abroad  from  that  high  eminence,  and  in  that  clear 
atmosphere,  he  sees  his  native  city ; and  it  seems  to  him  to 
be  very  near.  Overjoyed  at  the  sight,  and  perhaps  deceived 
by  his  position,  he  proclaims  himself  as  already  at  the  end 
of  his  journey.  But  he  soon  finds,  that  the  distance  was 
greater  than  he  supposed.  He  is  obliged  to  descend  into 
valleys,  and  to  climb  over  hills,  and  to  surmount  rugged 
tx)cks,  and  to  wind  his  tired  steps  over  many  a mile  of  weary 
way,  before  he  reaches  that  home  and  city,  which  he  once 
thought  so  near. 

It  is  thus  in  relation  to  the  sanctification  of  the  heart.  A 
soul  free  from  selfishness,  true  holiness  of  heart,  is  the  object 
4t  which  the  Christian  aim%  He  beholds  it  before  him,  as 
an  object  of  tranS^hdent  bmmty,  and  as  perhaps  near  at 
hand.  But,  as  he  advances  towards  it,  he  finds  the  way 
longer  and  more  diflcult  than  he  had  imagined.  But  if  on 
the  one  hand  we  should  be  careful  not  to  mistake  an  inter- 
mediate stopping  place  for  the  end  of  the  way,  we  should  be 
equally  careful  on  the  other  not  to  be  discouraged  by  the 
difficulties  we  meet  with ; remembering  that  the  obligation  to 
be  holy  is  always  binding  upon  us,  and  that  God  will  help 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  him. 
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“ Whatsoever  is  bom  of  God,  ovtfcom^  the  world;  and 
this  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  oub 
FAITH,”  2d  John  V.  4. 


Such  is  the  substance,  in  an  abridged  form,  of  the  cele- 
brated work  of  Fenelon,  entitled.  The  Maxims  of  the  Saints 
on  the  Inward  Life,  It  might  have  been  entitled,  perhaps 
with  equal  or  greater  precision,  Maxims  or  Principles  on  the 
Sulject  of  present  Sanctificaiion,  In  giving  the  preceding 
view  of  it,  in  the  form  rather  of  a paraphrase  than  of  a 
literal  translation,  I have  omitted  a number  of  passages 
which  were  exclusively  Catholic  in  their  aspect,  as  being  of 
less  interest  and  value  to  the  Protestant  reader  than  other 
parts.  Keeping  in  mind  the  character  of  those  who  will  be 
likely  to  read  this  work,  1 have  adopted  also,  in  rendering 
particular  terms  and  phrases,  those  modes  of  expression, 
corresponding  in  idea  with  the  original,  but  not  precisely  in 
form,  which  are  commonly  employed  by  Protestant  writers 
on  the  higher  inward  experience.  So  that  the  reader  will 
find  exhibited,  in  the  foregoing  abstract,  the  substance  of  the 
work  in  the  Protestant  aspect ; — in  the  hope,  independently 
of  its  controversial  relations,  that  it  will  furnish  food  for 
reflection,  and  give  encouragement  to  religious  effort.  It 
was  first  published  in  January,  1697. 


VOL.  II. 


22 
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1697.  Reference  to  the  appointment  Tendon  as  archbishop  of 
Cambray.  Importance  attached  to  his  opinions  and  influence. 
Opinions  of  some  distinguished  men  on  the  Maxims  of  the  Saints. 
Decided  course  of  Bossuet.  Feelings  of  Louis  Fourteenth  towards 
Fenelon.  Characters  of  Bossuet  and  Fenelon  as  compared  with 
each  other.  The  true  question  in  eontroversy  between  them. 
Notices  of  some  of  the  more  important  publications  of  Bossuet, 
Remarks  on  the  work  entitled  A JRstory  of  Quietism.  Corrc'^ 
^Hmdence  with  the  Ahbd  de  Ranch 

In  the  contest  which  was  arising  ki  other  quarters,  Ma- 
dame Guyon,  who  was  still  a prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Vin- 
cennes, was  comparatively  forgotten.  The  publication  of 
the  Maxims  of  the  Saints,  which -showed  how  effectual  her 
labors  had  been  before  they  were  terminated  by  her  impris- 
onment, at  once  turned  all  thoughts  and  eyes  to  Fenelon. 

The  theological  and  controversial  position  of  Fenelon  had 
become  the  more  important,  and  attracted  the  more  atten- 
tion, in  consequence  of  his  eminent  ecclesiastical  rank.  Such 
had  been  bis  success  as  a missionary  in  Poitou,  so  conscien- 
tious and  faithful  had  been  his  labors  as  preceptor  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  and  of  the  other  grandchildren  of  the 
king,  that  he  had  been  appointed,  a little  more  than  a year 
previous  to  this  time,  archbishop  of  Cambray ; with  the  un- 
derstanding, so  important  were  his  services  considered,  that 
he  should  continue  to  spend  at  least  three  months  of  the 
year  at  Versfdlles,  in  the  instruction  of  the  young  princes. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  much'  the  interest  in  his  opinionir  and 
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BoYements  most  have  been  increase4  Under  -snch  circom- 
stances. 

2.  Fenelcm  had  not  used  the  name  of  Madame  Gujon ; 
but  hia  work  so  clearlj  recognized  the  doctrine  of  Pure 
Love,  which  is^onlj  another  denomination,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
for  the  doctrine  of  Perfect  Love,  and  pointed  out  so  fully 
some  of  its  leading  principles,  that  he  was  naturally  regarded 
as  her  expounder  and  defender.  The  doctrines  she  advoca- 
ted had  given  great  offence ; and  the  public  feeling,  height- 
ened by  the  instrumeiitality  of  prominent  ecclesiastics,  could 
not  be  satisfied  with  permitting  her  to  remain  at  large.  J£ 
the  views  of  Madame  Guyon  were  heretical  and  her  personal 
efforts  dangerous,  the  heresy  was  not  diminished,  and  the 
danger  was  not  less,  under  the  pr^ent  auspices.  Was  it 
right  and  inanly  on  the  part  of  the  principal  agents  in  these 
transactions,  that  Madame  Guyon  should  be  condemned,  and 
that  the  archbishop  of  Cambray,  who  had  added  the  author- 
ity of  bis  great  learning  and  infiuence  to  her  opinions,  should 
be  approved  ? that  one  should  be  imprisoned,  and  that  the 
other  should  escape  without  notice  ? These  were  questions 
which  naturally  arose  at  the  present  time. 

3.  The  position  of  Fenelon,  which,  previously  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Maxiijqs  of  the  Saints,  might  have  been  doubt- 
ful in  the  view  g£  some,  was  no  longer  a matter  of  uncer- 
tainty. On  the  great  question  which  he  had  the  sagacity  to 
foresee  must  .sooner  or  later  occupy  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  the  Chri^tiaa  world,  the  question  of  the  fact  and  of 
the  mode  of  pr^ent  sanctification,  he  had  spoken  in  a man- 
ner too  clear  to  be  mistaken,  ^d  those  who  understood 
his  character  knew  that  he  was  tqo  conscientious  either  to 
abandon  his.  position,  or  to  be  unfaitlfful  in  defending  it, 
without  a change  in  his  convictions.  Naturally  mild  and 
forbearing  in  his  dispositions,  he  was  inflexible  in  his  prin- 
ciples. Incapable  of  being  influenced  by  flatteries  on  the* 
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one  hand,  or  by  threats  on  the  other,  he  asserted  only  what 
he  believed ; and  he  felt  himself  morally  bound  to  defend 
the  ground  he  had  taken,  although  he  had  no  disposition  to 
do  it  otherwise  than  in  the  spirit  of  humility  and  candor.  It 
became  necessary,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  his  opponents, 
either  to  concede  that  he  was  right,  or  to  show  that  he  was 
wrong ; either  to  admit  that  the  alleged  heresy  was  not  a 
heresy,  or  to  include  a name  so  distinguished  in  the  category 
of  those  who  had  deviated  from  the  strictness  of  the  Catholic 
faith. 

4.  Sotne  of  the  leading  men  in  France,  De  Noailles, 
Pirot  a theologian  of  great  eminence,  Tronson  the  Superior 
of  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpitius,  and  some  others,  gave  an 
early  attention  to  the  book  of  Fenelon,  and  examined  it  with 
care.  The  spirit  of  piety  which  pervaded  it  was  so  pleasing 
to  some  of  them  that  they  seemed  unwilling  to  condemn  it 
Monsieur  de  Noailles  in  particular,  recently  archbishop  of 
Paris  and  now  a cardinal,  and  Godet-Marais,  bishop  of 
Chartres,  men  whose  opinions  could  not  fail  to  have  great 
weight,  saw  so  much  of  truth  and  merit  in  the  work,  that 
they  were  disposed  to  let  it  pass  in  silence.  But  it  was  not 
so  with  Bossuet,  whose  feelings  seem  to  have  become  some- 
what exasperated  towards  the  new  sect 

“Take  your  own  measures,”  said  Bossuet  in  answer  to 
these  distinguished  men.  “ I will  raise  my  voice  to  the 
heavens  against  those  errors  so  well  known  to  you.  I will 
complain  to  Rome,  to  the  whole  earth*  It  shall  not  be  said 
that  the  cause  of  God  is  weakly  betrayed.  Though  I should 
stand  single  in  it,  I will  advocate  it” 

5.  The  courage  of  Bossuet  had  a support- which  was 
better  known  to  himself  than  to  others.  He  knew  that,  in 
attacking  the  doctrines  of  Fenelon,  he  should  be  focmd  a 
defender  of  the  opinions  of  the  throne.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  the  memory  of  so  distinguished  a man  to  intknate,  that  he 
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was  not  sincere  in  the  course  which  he  took.  But  I think  it 
hot  inconsistent  with  eharitj  to  say,  that  he  probably  would 
have  been  less  precipitate  in  his  measures  and  less  violent 
in  his  denunciations,  if  he  had  not  known  the  opinions  and 
the  strong  feelings  of  the  king. 

6.  If  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  no  love  for  Madame 
Guyon,  he  had  as  little,  and  perhaps  less,' for  Fenelon.  Their 
minds  were  differently  constituted.  There  was  no  common 
bond  of  sympathy.  It  is  true,  that  in  obedience  to  public 
Sentiment,  and  in  accordance  undoubtedly  with  his  own  con- 
victions of  duty,  he  had  nominated  Fenelon  to  the  archbish- 
opric of  Cambray ; but  his  want  of  personal  interest  in  him 
was  so  distinctly  marked  as  to  be  noticed  and  mentioned 
both  by  the  Duke  of  St*.  Simon  and  the  Chancellor  d’Agues- 
seau.  There  was  something  peculiarly  commanding  in  the 
personal  appearance  of  Fenelon.  His  mind,  possessing  that 
moral  simplicity  and  strength*  which  he  inculcated  in  his 
writings,  left  its  impress  of  calm  and  dignified  serenity  in  his 
<X)untenance,  and  .gave  a character  to  his  manners.  Vice 
withdrew  from  him ; and  hypocrisy  stood  abashed  in  his 
presence.  It  is  perhaps  in  allusion  to  this  that  these  writers 
make  the  observation,  th^t  Fenelon,  while  he  possessed  a 
great  superiority  of  genius,  exhibited  also  an  elevation  of 
moral  and  personal  character,  of  which  the  king  of  France 
$tood  in  awe;  so  that,  while  Louis  could  appreciate  the 
merits  of  Fenelon  in  general,  and  had  raised  him  to  one  of 
the  highest  places  in  French  church,  he  had  no  personal 
attachment  to  him. 

7.  Bossuet,  aroused  once  more  to  a sense  of  his  position 
as  the  guardian  of  the  church,  and  anxious  to  defend  its 
orthodoxy  against  the  alleged  heresy  of  Christian  Perfec- 
tion, which  was  insinuating  itself  in  the  community  under  the 
name  of  pure  love,  and  strong  also  in  the  favor  and  en- 
couragements of  the  king,  no  longer  concealed  his  intentions. 

VOL.  n.  22  * 
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Fenelan,  on  the  oth^r  hand^  although  he  foresaw  what  it  would 
cost  him,  was  equally  ready  to  defend  a doctrine  which  ha 
not  only  believed  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures,  but 
to  be  sanctioned  by  the  opinions  of  many  authorized  writers. 
The  distinguished  character  of  the  combatants  gave  increased 
interest  to  the  controversy.  Men  looked  on  with  a sort 
of  awe,  as  they  beheld  this  conflict  of  the  two  great  minds 
of  France.  **  Then,”  says  the  Chancellor  d’Aguesseau,  **  were 
seen  to  enter  the  lists  two  combatants,  rather  equal  than  ald^e  ; 
one  of  them  of  consummate  skill,  covered  with . the  laurels 
he  had  gained  in  his  combats  for  the  church,  an  indefatigable 
warrior.  HiS  age  and  repeated  victories  .might  have  dis- 
pensed him  from  further  service ; but  his  mind^  still  vigorous 
and  superior  to  the  weight  of  years,  preserved,  in  his  old 
age,  a great  porUon  of  the  fire  of  his  earjy  days.  The  other, 
in  the  strength  and  manhood  of  earlier  life,  was  not  as  yet 
much  known  by  his  writings ; but,  enjoying  the  highest  repu- 
tation for  his  eloquence  mid  the  loftiness  of  his  genius,  he 
had  long  been  familiar  with  the  subject  that  came  under 
discussion.  A perfoct  master  its  facts  and  language,  there 
was  nothing  in  it  which  he  did  not  comprehend ; nothing'  in 
it  which  he  could  not  explain ; and  every  thing  he  explained 
appeared  plausible.” 

8.  Bossuet  had  the  experience  of  age ; Fenelon  had  the 
energy  of  maUhood.  The  one  was  great  in  the  reputation 
he  enjoyed ; the  otherj  in  the  hopes  he  inspired.  Bossuet 
had  the  greater  powers  of  aignment;  Fenelon  possessed  the 
richer  imagination.  Both  were  masters  of  style,  but  in  dif- 
ferent ways : the  one  spoke  and  wrote  with  the  confidence, 
and  something  of  the  dogmatism,  of  a teacher ; the  other,  in 
gentler  accents,  seems  to  converse  with  us  as  a friend. 

They  were  different  in  their  dispositions,  as  well  as  in 
their  intellectual  structure.  Bo^uet  was  naturally  a man 
of  strong  passions,  which  had  been  strengthened  probifoly  bf 
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tibe  cootroyerdes  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  bj  that 
ascendency  over  other  minds,  whiph  it  had  become  the  habit 
to  concede  to  him.  Fenelon  was  naturally  mild  and  amia- 
ble, without  the  weakness  which  often  attaches  to  amiable 
dispositions ; — and  this  interesting  trait  had  been  strength- 
ened by  the  principles  he  had  inculcated,  and  . by  his  personal 
piety.  Both  were  eminently  eloquent  in  the  pulpit,  as  well 
as  in  their  writings ; but  the  peculiarities  of  their  eloquence 
partook  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  characters.  . The  one 
was  argumentative  and  vehement stronger  in  the  thunders 
of  the  law  than  . in  the  invitations  of  the  gospel;  carrying 
the  intellects  and  hearts  of  jbis  heaten,  as  if  by  a mighty 
force.  The  other,  rejecting  on  princi^  those  arts  of  author- 
ity and  of  intellectual  compulsion,  Which  he  felt  he  bad  the- 
power  to  apply,  won  all  hearts  by  the  sweet  accents  of  love* 

In  the  long  list  great  names  of  English  theology 
and  literature^. we  do  not  recollect  .any  individuals,  who, 
standing  alone,  fully  represent  these  distinguished  men. . It 
might  aid,  however,  our  conceptions  of  them  to  some  extent, 
if  we  should  add,  in  connection  with  this  remark,  that  Bos- 
suet  can  hardly  fail  to  remind  one  of  the  expansive  and  phi- 
losophic mind  of  Burke,  Combined  With  the  heavy  strength 
and  dictatorial  mcumer  of  Johnson*  Fenelon  had  a large 
share  ci  the  luxuriant  imagination  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  chas- 
tened by  the  refined  taste  and  classic  ease  , of  Addison. 

I suppose  we  may  be  allowed^  to  say,  that  both  were  Chris- 
tians ; but  one,  allied  in  this  respect  to  the  great  majority  of 
believers,  stopped  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Romans,  pro- 
claiming w^^^l^eat  sincenty,  When  I do  good,  evil  is 
The  other,  advancing  a step  further, 
beiiftved,  wS^we  declarations  of  the  eightii  chapter  of  the 
same  inspired  epistle,  that  there  ^ is  now  no.  condemnation 
to  them  which  mre  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  thq 
fiesh,  hu  after  the  t^irity* 
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9.  Tbis  was  in  reality  the  great  question  between  thenL 

Can  a man  be  holy  in  this  life  or  not  ? Can  be  love  Gk)d 
with  all  bis  heart  or  not  ? Can  he  walk  in  the  Spirit ; ” or 
must  he  be  more  or  less  immersed  in  the  flesh  ? This  great 
question,  which  involves  in  its  solution  the  interests  and 
prospects  of  the  church  in  all  time  to  come,  if  not  a new 
one.  Fenel6n  very  correctly  said  on  a certain  occasion, 
when  he  was  charged  by  Bossuet  with  introducing  a new 
spirituality,  It  is  not  a new  spirituality  which  I defend,  but 
the  There  probably  has  not  been  any  period  in  the 

history  of  the  church,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  present  sanc- 
tification has  not  been  agitated;  — not  a period,  in  which, 
while  the  great  mass  of  Christians  have  complained  of  the 
**  body  of  sin  ” which  they  have  carried  about  with  them, 
there  have  not  been  some,  (probably  more  than  is  generally 
supposed,)  who  have  been  deeply  consoious  of  the  constant 
presence  and  indwellings  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  their 
entire  union  with  God. 

10.  At  one  time  the  views  and  feelings  of  Bossuet  and 
Fenelon  on  this  subject  approximated  each  other.  To  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  work  of  Bossuet,  entitled,  Instnic^ 
tions  on  Prayer^  Fenelon  would  have  cheerfully  assented. 

It  is  well  known  also,  that,  in  repeated  instances,  Bossuet 
Spoke  favorably  of  the  doctrines  of  Madame  Guyon,  with 
the  exception  of 'S  few  peculiarities  of  expression.  It  is  * 
certainly  an  easy  thing  for  a Catholic,  who  has  the  requisite 
information,  to  make  out  a strong  historical  argument  in 
favor  of  the  doctrine  of  present  sanctification  as  a doctrine 
of  his  own  church,  known  under  the  name,  and  realized  in 
the  form,  of  pure  love.  But  new  influences  had  arisen ; 
strongly  marked  parties  had  made  their  appearance ; new 
causes  of  distrust  and  alienation  had  presented  themselves  5 
and  what  at  first  seemed  a harmless  exaggeration  of  the 
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authorized  doctrines  of  the  churdb,  at  Imt  assume^  the  form 
of  an  odious  heresy* 

11.  It  is  not  our  intention,  because  it  is  not  in  our  power 
in  the  limits  which  are  prescribed  to  us,  to  give  an  analysis 
of  the  numerous  publications  which  originated  in  this  con- 
troversy. They  occupy  more  than  two  quarto  volumes  of 
the  writings  of  these  distinguished  men. 

The  advocates  of  Fenelon  and  of  Madame  Guyon  main- 
tained, that  the  doctrines  found  in  their  writings  were  sup- 
ported by  a continuous  succession  of  testimonies  from  the 
time  of  the  apostles  down  to  that  period.  We  have  already 
seen,  that  Madame  Guyon  herself,  on  the  occasion  of  her 
examination  before  the  three  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  king,  had  attempted  to  show  this,  in  the  manuscript 
work  which  was  afterwards  published  under  the  name  of 
Justifications*  Another  able  work,  anonymously  published 
at  this  time,  appeared  with  this  object. 

In  answer  to  these  views,  Bossuet  published  his  work, 
entitled.  The  Traditionary  Hisitory  of  the^  New  Mystics.* 
This  treatise,  falling  short  of  the  import  of  its  title,  does  not 
enter  into  the  subject  in  its  full  extent;  being  occupied 
chiedy  with  an  examination  of  the  opinions  of.  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  of  passages  which  are  found  in  the  works  that 
are  circulated  Under  the  name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite. 
It  is  an  interesting  Specimen  of  theolofioal  and  literary 
criticism,  conducted  with  great  ingenuity,  but  with  doubtful 
success.  It  would  be  difficult  to  show,  that  Dionysius  at 
least  did  not  go  as  far  on  the  subject  of  inward  experience 
as  any  writers  bf  the  new  sect. 

12.  Another  work  from  the  same  pen  soon  appeared, 
entitled,  A Memoir  of  the  Bishop  of  JVfeaux,  addressed  to 
the  archbishop  of  Cambray,  on  the  Maxims  of  the  Saints. 


* des  Nouveaux  Mf/etiques, 
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Fire  distinct  papers  ot  articles  appeared,  at  difierent  timesy 
under  this  title.  The.  first  is  dated  July  15th,  1697. 

The  doctrine  of  Fenelon  maj  be  reduced  to  three  leading 
propositions.  First,  The  provisions  of  the  gosp^  are  such, 
that  nusn  may  gain  the  entire  victory  over  their  sinful  pro- 
pensities, and  may  live  in  constant  and  accepted  communion 
with  God.  Second,  Persons  are  in  this  state,  when  ^ey 
love  God  with  all  their  heart ; in  other  words,  with  pure  or 
unselfish  love.  • Third,  . There  have  been  instances  of  Chris- 
tians, though  probably  few  in  number,  who,  so  far  as  can 
be  decided  by  man’s,  imperfect  judgment,  have  reached  this 
state ; and  it  is  tho  duty  of  all,  encouraged  by  the  ample 
provision  which  m Osade,  to  strive  to  attain  to  it. 

It  is  obvious,  I think)  ttet  Bossuet  felt  considerable  re- 
luctance in  attacking  this  doctrine  in  its  general  form;  He 
lelt  much  safer  in  directing  his  objections  a^inst  the  devel- 
opment of  it  in  particvkm.  Accordingly,  in  the  third  sec- 
tion of  the  first  Memoir,  he  selects  forty-eight  propositions, 
or  more  truly  and  properly  forty-eight  sentences  and  parts 
of  sentences,  to  which  he  makes  objections  more  or  less 
specific  and  important.  Some  of  these  objections  are  strong- 
ly put  undoubtedly;  — others  appear  to  be  founded -upon  a 
misconception  of  the  meaning  of  Fenelon ; — and.  others, 
again,  are  illustrations  of  those  mere  verbal  criticisms,  to 
which  almost  every  literary  and  theological  performance  is 
exposed  in  consequence  of  the  impetfec^on  of  language, 

13.  Another  work  of  Bossuet,  written  with  the  same 
general  object,  is  entitled.  An  Angwer  to  four  Letters  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Gamhray.  Fenelon  had  written  the  letters 
to  which  he  refers,  in  answer  to  the  memoir  of  the  bishop 
of  Meaux,  of  which  we'  have  just  spoken.  The  letters 
of  Fenelon  and  the  answer  of  Bossuet  may  well  compare 
with  each  otlier  in  pbwer  of  argument,  and  ih  evidences  of 
learning.  They  are  not  written,  however,  in  the  same  spirit. 
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The  work  of  Fenelon  is  characterized  by  forbearance  and 
kindness.  It  is  evident  that  he  endeavored  to  carry  into 
the  controversy  the  principles  of  his  belief  and  heart.  The 
work  of  Bossuet  gives  painful  evidence,  that  his  increased 
interest  in  the  discussion  had  begun  to  be  embittered  by 
feelings  of  impatience  and  of  personal  alienation. 

14.  There  is  another  important  work  of  Bossuet,  entitled, 
A Summary  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Archbishop  of  Camhray^ 
written  botk  in  French  and  Latin.  To  this  work  Fenelon 
made  a reply  which  attracted  much  attention.  Bossuet,  in 
allusion  to  this  reply,  made  the  following  remark  in  one  of 
his  subsequent  publications  : His  friends  say  everywhere^ 
that  his  reply  is  a triumphant  work  ; and  that  he  has  great 
advantages  in  it  over  me.  We  shall  see  hereafter  whether 
it  is  so.” 

On  this  femark,  which  seemed  to  iiidioate  a degree  of 
asperity  of  feeUng,  Feneloh  commented  afterwards,  in  a 
letter  which  he  addressed  to  Bossnet,  in  the  following  terms : 
— “ May  H^ven  fiTrbid,  that  I should  striwi  for  victory  over 
any  person ; least  of  all,  over  you  1 It  is  not  man’s  victory, 
bjut  God’s  glory,  which  1 seek ; and  happy,  thrice  happy,  shall 
I be,  if  that  object  is  secured,  though  it  should  be  attended 
with  my  confusion  and  with  your 'triumph.  There  is  no 
occasion,  therefore,  to  say*,  We  shad  see  who  wiU  have  the 
etdvaniage.  I am  ready  now,  without  waiting  for  future  de- 
velopments, to  acknowledge  that  you  are  my  superior  in 
seiehce,  in  genius,  in  every  thing  which  usually  commands 
attention.  And  in  respect  to  the  controversy  between  us, 
there  is  nothing  which  i wish  more  than  to  be  vanquished 
by  you,  if  the  positions  which  I take  are  wrong.  Two  things 
only  do  I desijre,  — truth  and  t»£ACE ; — truth  which  may 
enli^ten,  and  peace  which  may  unite  us.”  * 

♦ Cinqui^me  Lettre  en  reponse  k Divers  Merits  sur  le  livre  intitol^ 
!fixpUcation  det  Maximes  des  Saints. 
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15.  Among  the  other  publications  from  the  pen  of  Bos* 
suet,  which  appeared  in  this  remarkable  controversy,  were 
the  two  learned  treatises  in  Latm,  entitled,  My$Uci  in  TutOj 
and  Schola  in  Tuto,  The  object  of  the  treatise  last  men- 
tioned is  to  show,  that  the  schoolmen,  as  they  are  called,  (a 
term  which  indicates,  as  it  is  employed  by  Bossuet,  those 
learned  men  in  the  Catholic  church  who  have  written  chiefly 
upon  its  speculative  doctrines,)  did  not  recognise  and  teach 
the  doctrine  of  pure  love  ; at  least  not  in  the  36n8e  in 
which  Fenelon  understood  it  In  this  opinion,  I think  it 
may  be  conceded  that  Bossuet  is  generally  correct  If, 
among  the  numerous  class  of  writers  that  come  under  that 
denomination,  there  are  a few  who  propound  and  defend  the 
doctrine  of  pure  love,  the  number  is  certainly  small. 

The  object  of  the  other  work  is  to^show,  that  the  class  of 
writers  denominated  the  Mystics  also,  who  are  experimental 
rather  than  speculative  and  critical,  are  either  equally  ignor* 
ant  of  it  or  are  equally  opposed  to  it.  Some  of  these  writers 
are  such  imperfect  masters  of  the  art  of  literary  composition, 
they  express  themselves  with  so  little  of  rhetorical  pi*eciBion, 
that  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  for  an  ingenious  man,  who 
paid  more  attention  to  the  word  than  to  the  thought,  to 
perplex  them  by  the  aid  of  their  own  declarations,  and  to 
place  them  even  in  opposition  to  thepselves,  out  of  their 
own  writings.  But,  as  a general  statement,  nothing  can  be 
more  clear  than  that  these  writers  agree  in  this  doctrine.  It 
is  their  favorite  doctrine.  They  abound  in  expressions  and 
* passages,  so  strong,  so  remarkable,  that  we  cannot  help  the 
conviction,  that  their  hearts,  as  well  as  their  heads,  speak. 
. They  taught  perfect  love,  because  it  seemed  to  some  of  them 
at  least,  that  they  had  it. 

16.  But  we  will  not  undertake  to  go  through  with  this 
enumeration.  Take  it  all  in  all,  the  subject  of  discussion, 
the  men  who  were  engaged  in  it,  its  multiplied  relations,  the 
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historical,  theological,  and  literary  ability  displayed  in  it,  it 
was  a controversy  perhaps  not  exceeded  in  interest  by  any  of 
which  we  have  record.  Fenelon  was  not  idle.  He  showed 
himself  at  home  on  every  contested  proposition ; and  not  more 
a master  of  language,  than  he  was  of  every  form  of  legitimate 
argument 

Bossuet,  surprised  at  the  strength  and  skill  of  his  antago- 
nist, and  exposed  to  defeat  after  fifty  years  of  victory,  made 
a renewed  and  still  more  vigorous  efibrt  He  denominated 
this  new  work,  which  is  as  much  narrative  in  its  character 
as  argumentative,  the  History  of  Quietism.  Of  this  work, 
Butler,  in  his  Life  of  Fenelon,*  speaks  in  the  following 
terms : — In  composing  it,  Bossdet  availed  himself  of  some 
Secret  and  confidential  writings  which  he  had  a^eceived  from 
Madame  Guyon,  also  of'  private  letters  written  to  him  by 
Fenelon,  during  their  early  intimacy,  and  of  a letter  which, 
under  the  se^  of  friendship,  Fenelon  had  written  to  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  and  which,  in  this  trpng  hour,  she  unfeeling- 
ly communicated  to  Bossuet  The  substance  of  these  differ- 
ent pieces,  Bossuet  connected  together  with  great  art,  — he 
interwove  in  them  the  mention  of  many  curious  facts,  gave 
an  entertaining  account  of  Madame  Guyon’s  visions  and 
pretensions  to  inspiration,  [visions  and  pretensions  which,  on 
a fair  and  candid  interpretation  of  her  Life,  are  satisfactorily 
explained,]  and  related  many  interesting  anecdotes  of  the 
conduct  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  during  the  controversy.  And  this  was  not  all.  He 
so  dignified  his  narrative  from  time  to  time  with  bursts  of 
lofty  and  truly  episcopal  eloquence ; — he  deplored  so  feel- 
ingly the  errors  of  Fenelon ; — he  presented  his  own  conduct 
during  their  disputes  in  so  favorable  a view,  and  put  the 


* Life  of  Fenelon,  archbishop  of  Cambray,  by  Charles  Butler,  Esq., 
chap.  xi. 
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whole  together  with  such  exquisite  skill,  and  expressed  it 
with  so  much  elegance  and  even  brilliancy  of  language,  as 
excited  universal  admiration,  and  attiiacted  universal  favor 
to  its  author.  In  one  part  of  it  he  assumed  a style  of  mys- 
tery, and  announced,  * that  the  time  was  come,  when  it  was 
the  Almighty’s  will,  that  the  secrets  of  the  union  [that  is  to 
say,  of  the  undue  intimacy  between  La  Combe,  Fenelon, 
and  Madame  Guyon]  should  be  revealed.’  A terrible  reve- 
lation was  then  expected ; it  seemed  to  appal  every  heart ; 
it  seemed  that  the  existence  of  virtue  itself  would  become 
problematical,  if  it  should  be  proved  that  Fenelon  was  not 
virtuous.” 

17^  This  performance  of  Bossuet,  which  in  its  literary 
features  deserves  all  the  encomium  which  Butler  has  passed 
upon  it,  could  not  fail  to  excite  universal  attention.  There 
is  a letter  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  extant,  which  shows 
the  eagerness  with  which  it  was  read.  “ They  talk  here  [at 
Versailles]  of  nothing  else;  they  lend  it;  they  snatch  it 
from  one  another ; they  devour  it.”  ' There  was  a natural 
desire  on  the  part  of  men  of  taste,  to  read  any  thing  that 
came  from  the  hand  of  Bossuet.  But  under  the  existing 
circumstances,  religions  zeal,  more  than  any  ^ihg  else,  insti- 
gated the  principle  of  curiosity.  When  the  church  was  in 
danger,  how  was  it  possible  to  remain  indifferent  ? There 
were  some  also,  like  the  Athenian  who  was  tired  of  hearing 
Aristides  called  the  Just,  wearied  with  what  was  constantly 
said  of  the  disinterestedness  and  virtue  of  Fenelon,  who 
seized  with  avidity  upon  every  thing  that  promised  to  ol>- 
scurp  the  lustre  of  his  character. 

18.  When  this  remarkable  work  appeared,  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  friends  of  Fenelon  was  very  great  Stroiig  in 
the  confidence  of  his  own  integrity,  and  never  doubting  the 
care  of  an  overruling  providence,  Fenelon,  who  wished  to 
retain  a Christian  spirit  in  the  bitterness  of  controversy,  had 
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at  first  no  intention  to  answer  it  But  his  friends  informed 
him,  particularly  the  Abb^  de  Chanterac,  on  whose  opinions 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  place  great  reliance,  that  the  im- 
pression which  it  had  made  against  him  was  eo  strong  as  to 
render  a full  refutation  of  it  absolutely  necessary.  On  fur- 
ther refiection,  therefore,  he  altered  his  first  intention,  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  reply.  He  wrote  the  reply,  under  the 
title  of  an  Answer  to  the  History  of  Quietism,*  in  about  six 
weeks.  The  work  of  Bossuet  appeared  in  the  middle  of 
June ; the  reply  of  Fenelon  was  published  on  the  third 
of  August. 

19.  If  the  work  of  Bossuet  was  ingenious  and  eloquent, 
as  any  thing  which  appeared  from  his  pen  could  hardly  be 
otherwise,  the  reply  of  Fenelon  was  not  less  so.  “ A nobler 
effusion,”  says  Butler,  “ of  the  indignation  of  insulted  virtue 
and  genius,  eloquence  has  never  produced.  In  the  very  first 
lines  of  it,  Fenelon  placed  himself  kbove  his  antagonist,  and 
to  the  last  preserves  his  elevation.” 

“ Notwithstanding  my  innocence,”  says  Fenelon,  “ I was 
always  apprehensive  that  the  controversy  might  take  the 
shape  of  a dispute  in  relation  to  facts.  I well  knew,  that 
such  a dispute  between  persons  who  sustained  the  office  of 
bishop,  must  occasion  no  small  degree  of  scandal.  If,  as  the 
bishop  of  Meaux  has  a hundred  times  asserted,  my  work  on 
tile  Maxims  of  the  Saints  in  relation  to  the  Interior  Life, 
considered  in  its  theological  and  experimental  aspects,  is  full 
of  the  most  extravagant  contradictions  and  the  most  mon- 
strous errors,  why  does  he  introduce  cither  topics,  and  have 
recourse  to  other  discussions,  which  must  be  attended  with 
the  most  terrible  of  scandals  ? Wliy  does  he  reveal  to  liber- 
tineJS  what  he  terms,  speaking  of  myself,  a woeful  mystery, 
a prodigy  of  seduction  ? Why,  when  the  propriety  of  cen- 


* Beponae  a la  Rdatum  sur  U Quietiame, 
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suring  mj  book  is  the  sole  question,  does  be  travel  oat  of  its 
text,  and  introduce  other  matters  ? 

20.  ^ The  reason  of  this  coarse  is  here.  The  bishop  of 
Meaux  begins  to  find  it  difiicult  to  establish  the  truth  of  his 
accusations  of  my  doctrine.  In  his  inability  to  convict  me 
of  theological  error,  he  calls  to  his  aid  the  personal  history 
of  Madame  Guyon,  and  lays  hold  of  it  as  he  would  of  some 
amusing  romance,  which  he  thought  would  be  likely  to  make 
all  his  mistakes  of  my  doctrine  disappear  and  be  forgotten. 
And  not  only  this,  he  attacks  me  personally.  No  longer 
sat^ed  with  unfavorable  insinuations,  he  boldly  publishes 
on  the  house-jop  what  he  formerly  only  ventured  to  whisper. 
And,  in  doing  this,  I am  obliged  to  add,  that  he  has  recourse 
to  a mode  of  proceeding,  which  human  society  condemns  not 
only  as  wrong,  but  as  odious. 

The  secret  of  private  letters,  written  in  intimate  and  re- 
ligious confidence,  (the  most  sacred  after  that  of  confession,) 
has  nothing  sacred,  nothing  inviolable  to  him.  He  produces  my 
letters  to  Rome ; he  prints  letters,  which  I wrote  to  him  in  the 
strictest  confidence.  But  all  will  be  useless  to  him ; — he  will 
find,  that  nothing  that  is  dishonorable  ever  proves  serviceable.^ 

21.  In  some  passages  of  the  work  of  Bossuet  the  com- 
plaint is  made,  that  improper  influences  had  been  used,  that 
cabals  and  factions  were  in  motion  in  Fenelon’s  favor.  Fen- 
elon  replied  by  asserting,  if  such  were  the  case,  it  could  not 
be  ascribed  to  himself  personally,  who  was  at  that  time  ban- 
ished from  the  court  in  a state  of  exile.  “ The  bishop  of 
Meaux,”  he  says,  complains  that  cabals  and  factions  are  in 
motion ; that  passion  and  interest  divide  the  world.  Be  it 
so.  But  what  interest  can  any  person  have  to  stir  in  my 
cause  ? I stand  single,  and  am  wholly  destitute  of  human 
help ; no  one,  that  has  a view  to  his  interest,  dares  look 
upon  me.  * Great  bodies,  great  powers,’  says  the  bishop, 
‘ are  in  motion.’  But  where  are  the  great  bodies,  the  great 
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powers  that  stand  up  for  me  ? These  are  the  excuses  the 
bishop  of  Meaux  gives,  for  the  world’s  appearing  to  be 
divided  on  his  charges  against  mj  doctrine,  which  at  first  he 
represented  to  be  so  completely  abominable  as  to  admit  of 
no  fair  explanation.  This  division,  in  the  public  opinion,  on 
a matter  which  he  represented  to  be  so  clear,  makes  him 
feel  it  advisable  to  shift  the  subject  of  dispute  from  a ques- 
tion of  doctrine  to  a 'personal  charge'* 

“ If  the  bishop  of  Meaux,”  he  adds  near  the  close  of  his 
work,  “ has  any  further  writing,  any  further  evidence  to  pro-» 
duce  against  me,  I conjure  him  not  to  do  it  by  halves.  Such 
a proceeding,  which  leaves  a part  untold,  is  worse  than  any 
full  and  open  publication.  Whatever  he  has  against  me,  I 
conjure  him  to  announce  it,  and  to  forward  it  instantly  to 
Rome.  I thank  God,  that  I fear  nothing  which  will  be 
communicated  and  examined  judicially.  I fear  nothing  but 
vague  report  and  unexamined' allegation.” 

He  concludes  by  saying,  ‘‘I  cannot  here  forbear  from 
calling  to  witness  the  adorable  Being  whose  eye  pierces  the 
thickest  darkness,  and  before  whom  we  must  all  appear. 
He  reads  my  heart.  He  knows  that  I adhere  to  no  person, 
and  to  no  book ; that  I am  attached  to  him  alone  and  to  his 
church ; that,  incessantly,  in  his  holy  presence,  I beseech 
him,  with  sighs  and  tears,  to  shorten  the  days  of  scandal,  to 
bring  back  the  shepherds  to  their  flocks,  and  to  restore  peace 
to  his  church ; — and,  while  he  once  more  reunites  all  hearts 
in  love,  to  bestow  on  the  bishop  of  Meaux  as  many  blessings 
as  the  bishop  of  Meaux  has  inflicted  crosses  on  me.” 

22.  “ Never  did  virtue  and  genius,”  says  Butler,  ‘‘  obtain 
a more  complete  triumph.  Fenelon’s  reply,  by  a kind  of 
enchantment,  restored  to  him  every  heart.  Crushed  by  the 
strong  arm  of  power,  abandoned  by  the  multitude,  there  was 
nothing  to  which  he  could  look  but  his  own  powers.  Obliged 
to  fight  for  his  honor,  it  was  necessary  for  him,  if  he  did  not 

VOL.  II.  23  * 
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consent  to  sink  under  the  accusation,  to  assume  a port  stiU 
more  imposing  than  that  of  his  mighty  antagonist.  Much 
had  been  expected  from  him ; but  none  had  supposed  that  he 
would  raise  himself  to  so  prodigious  a height  as  would  not 
only  repel  the  attack  of  his  antagonist,  but  actuaUy  reduce 
him  to  the  defensive.** 

23.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  Fenelon,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  that  he  seemed  entirely  willing  in  this  remarkable  work, 
that  his  own  high  character  should  stapd  or  fall  with  that  of 
Madame  Guyon.  The  king  of  France  had  shown  himself 
decidedly  hostile  to  her ; Madame  de  Maintenon,  once  her 
warm  friend,  had  either  adopted  new  views  or  had  fallen 
under  unpfopitious  influences;  the  prominent  men  of  the 
Catholic  church  were  almost  all  united  against  her;  her 
character,  as  well  as  her  opinicms,  had  been  assailed;  and, 
apparently  deserted  by  every  one,  she  was  at  the  present 
time  shut  up  in  prison.  Fenelou,  who  had  a mind  too  pure 
to  estimate  virtue  by  the  public  favor  or  the  want  of  public 
favor  which  attended  it,  waar  not  the  person  to  forsake  her  at 
this  trying  time. 

Bossuet  attacked  her,  in  a manner  not  the  most  ingenuous, 
by  secret  insinuations,  which  admitted  of  the  most  unfavora- 
ble construction.  Fenelon  defended  her  by  facts  and  argu- 
ments. He  not  only  produced  the  honorable  testimonials 
both  in  respect  to  her  piety  and  morals,  which  had  been 
given  her  by  Bishop  d*Aranth6n  some  time  befbre,  but  he 
drew  a strong  argument  in  her  favor  from  the  conduct  of 
Bossuet  himself,  who  had  repeatedly  examined  her  in  rela- 
tion to  her  opinions,  who  had  expressed  himself  in  a favor- 
able ipanner  on  more  than  one  occasion,  who  just  before  her 
imprisonment  at  Vincennes  had  administered  the  sacramental 
element  to  her  with  his  own  hands,  and  given  her  an  honor- 
able written  testimonial. 

24;..  In  the  second  century,  in  the  reign  of  the  Boman 
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emperor  Marcas  Aurelius,  a religious  sect  sprang  up  called 
the  Montanists.  They  were  so  called  from  Montanus,  a 
Phrygian  by  birth ; probably  a man  of  piety  whose  specula- 
tive opinions  on  religion  were  vitiated  by  a mixture  of  error. 
Certain  it  is,  that  his  doctrines  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
churches  of  that  period,  and  were  condemned  as  heretical. 
His  reputation  for  piety,  however,  was  so  great,  that  he 
drew  after  him  many  followers ; among  others,  two  distin- 
guished Phrygian  ladies,  Priscilla  and  Maximilla,  whose  zeal 
was  such  that  they  were  willing  to  become  his  disciplesV  at 
the  great  and  perhaps  criminal  expense  of  leaving  their 
families.  Priscilla,  in  particular,  became  one  of  Uie  active 
teachers  and  leaders  of  the  sect.  ^ - 

In  one  of  the  works,  which  originated  in  this  controversy, 
Bossuet  compared  Fenelon  and  Madame  Guyon  to  Montar 
nus  and  his  friend  and  prophetess  Priscilla.  Fenelon,  who 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  estimation  in  which  Montanus  was 
held  in  the  Catholic  church,  exclaimed  against  the  compari- 
son, as  calculated  to  bring  undue  odium  upon  him.  Bossuet, 
in  justifying  what  he  had  said,  admitted,  that,  though  Mon- 
tanus and  Priscilla  were  closely  connected  with  each  other 
in  their  religious  views  and  efforts,  there  never  had  been 
any  reason  to  suspect  any  improper  and  criminal  intercourse 
between  them.  He  was  willing  to  concede,  in  conformity 
with  the  common  opinion,  that  the  relation  between  them 
was  nothing  more  than  a community  and  intercourse  of  mere 
mental  illusion. . And  in  making  reference  to  them  in  illus- 
tration of  the  existing  state  of  things,  he  wished  to  be 
understood  as  merely  saying,  that  the  relation  of  Madame 
Guyon  and  Fenelon  was  of  the  same  nature. 

25.  This  partial  retraction  did  not  entirely  satisfy  Fene- 
lon. “ Does  my  illusion,”  he  says,  “ even  in  the  modified 
form  in  which  you  now  present  it,  resemble  that  of  Mon- 
tanus? That  enthusiastic  and  deluded  man  detached  from 
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their  husbands  two  wives,  who  followed  him  every  where. 
The  result  of  his  instructions  and  example  was  to  inspire  in 
them  the  same  false  spirit  of  prophecy  with  which  he  him- 
self was  actuated.  And  it  cannot  be  unknown  to  you,  that, 
in  the  unhappy  and  wicked  excitements  to  which  iheir  sys- 
tem led,  two  of  them,  Montanus  and  Maximilla,  strangled 
themselves.  And  such  is  the  man,  on  whom  succeeding 
ages  have  looked  with  disapprobation  and  even  with  horror, 
to  whom  you  think  it  proper  to  compare  me.  And  you  say 
farther,  that  I have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  comparison. 
And  I say  in  reply,  that  I have  undoubtedly  less  reason  to 
complain  for  myself,  than  I have  to  grieve  for  you ; — yoUy 
who  can  coolly  say,  that  you  accuse  me  of  nothing,  and  cast 
no  improper  reflection  upon  me,  when  you  make  such  a 
comparison.  I repeat,  that  you  have  done  a greater  injury 
to  yourself  than  to  me.  But  what  a wretched  comfort  is 
this,  when  I see  the  scandal  it  brings  into  the  house  of  Gk>d ! 
I can  rejoice  in  no  dishonor  which  you  may  incur  by  such 
attempts  to  injure  myself.  Such  joy  belongs  only  to  here- 
tics and  libertines.” 

26.  **  The  scandal  was  not  so  great,”  says  the  Chancellor 
d’Aguesseau,  while  these  great  antagonists  confined  their 
quarrel  to  points  of  doctrine.  But  the  scene  was  truly  aflSict- 
ing  to  all  good  men,  when  they  attacked  each  other  on  facts. 
They  differed  from  e^^h  other  so  much  in  their  statements 
that  it  seemed  impossible  that  both  of  them  should  speak 
the  truth ; and  the  public  saw  with  great  concern,  that  one 
of  the  two  prelates  must  be  guilty  of  prevarication.  With- 
out saying  on  which  side  the  truth  lay,  it  is  certain  that  the 
archbishop  of  Cambray  contrived  to  obtain,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  public,  the  advantage  of  probability.”  * 

27.  At  this  time,  among  the  distinguished  men  of  France, 


* See  the  Life  of  Fenelou  by  Charles  Butler,  Esq. 
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was  the  Abbe  de  Ranc^.  In  early  years  a man  of  the  world, 
and  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  its  pleasures  and  honors,  his 
conversion  to  a religious  life  was  remarkable.  But  from  the 
day  and  hour  that  his  eye  was  opened  to  the  truth«of  God 
and  his  heart  felt  the  influences  of  the  truth,  he  left  no  doubt 
of  his  purpose  to  live  to  God  alone.  Established  in  the 
office  of  regular  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  La  Trappe,  he 
projected  and  carried  into  effect  a wonderful  reform  of  the 
mmiks  under  his  care,  who  had  previously  become  immersed 
in  sloth,  and  abandoned  to  shameful  excesses.  The  keen 
eye  of  this  remarkable  man,  from  the  rocks  and  forests  of 
his  almost  impenetrable  seclusion,  watched  with  great  atten- 
tion the  contest  between  Fenelon  and  Bossuet.  The  follow- 
ing letters,  addressed  to  Bossuet,  will  show  what  his  feelings  , 
were ; — and  if  a man  so  pious,  and  in  general  so  candid, 
could  express  himself  with  so  much  severity,  I think  we  can 
infer  from  it  how  deep  must  have  been  the  general  feeling. 
De  Ranch  was  a man  who  distinctly  acknowledged  the  im- 
portance of  the  principle  of  faith  ; it  would  be  uncharitable 
to  doubt  that  he  himself  was  a sincere  believer  ; but  attach- 
ing great  importance  to  those  physical  restraints,  humilia- 
tions, and  sufferings,  which  go  under  the  name  of  austerities, 
he  was  alarmed  at  the  diminished  estimation  in  which  they 
appeared  to  be  held  in  the  writings  of  Madame  Guyon  and 
Fenelon.  This  I think  was  the  secret  of  the  peculiar  tone 
of  his  letters. 

“La  Trappe,  March,  1697. 

“ To  the  Bishop  t)f  Meaux. 

“ I confess,  sir,  that  I cannot  be  silent.  The  book  of 
the  archbishop  of  Cambray  has  fallen  into  my  hands.  I am 
unable  to  conceive  how  a man  like  him  could  be  capable  of 
indulging  in  such  fantasies,  so  opposite  to  what  we  are  taught 
by  the  gospel,  as  well  as  by  the  holy  tradition  of  the  church. 

I thought  that  all  the  impressions,  which  might  have  engen- 
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dered  in  him  this  ridiculous  opinion,  were  entirely  effaced ; 
and  that  he  felt  only  the  grief  of  having  listened  to  them ; 
but  I was  much  deceived.  It  is  known  that  you  have  writ- 
ten against  this  monstrous  system ; that  is,  that  you  have 
destroyed  it,  for  whatever  you  write,  sir,  is  decisive!  I pray 
to  God  that  he  may  bless  your  pen,  as  he  has  done  on  so 
many  other  occasions ; and  that  he  may  gift  it  with  such 
energy,  that  not  a stroke  it  makes  but  what  shall  be  a blow. 
While  I cannot  think  of  th^work  of  the  archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray  without  indignation,  I implore  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  he  will  give  him  grace  to  be  sensible  of  his  errors.” 

In  a letter  of  the  14th  of  April  following,  the  Abbe  de 
Ranee  expresses  himself  still  more  harshly,  respecting  the 
book  of  the  archbishop  of  Cambray 

‘‘  If  the  chimeras  of  these  fanatics  were  to  be  received,” 
says  he  to  Bossuet,  “ we  must  close  the  book  of  God ; — we 
must  abandon  the  gospel^  however  holy  and  necessary  may 
be  its  practices,  a8  tf  they  were  of  no  utility  ; — we  mu^,  I 
say,  hold  as  nothing  the  life  and  actions  of  Jesus  Christ, 
adorable  as  they  are,  if  the  opinions  of  these  mad  men  are 
to  find  any  credence  in  the  mind,  and  if  their  authority  be 
not  entirely  extirpated  from  it.  It  is,  in  short,  a consummate 
impiety,  hidden  beneath  singular  and  unusual  phrases,  be- 
neath affected  expressions  and  extraordipary  terms,  aU  of 
which  have  no  other  end  than  to  impose  upon  the  soul  and 
to  delude  it.” 

28.  The  letters  of  the  Abbe  de  Ranee,  contrary  in  all 
probability  to  his  own  expectations,  were  made  public,  and 
great  efforts  were  made  to  circulate  them.  As  the  letters 
were  not  addressed  to  Fenelon,  and  were  apparently  written 
with  no  design  of  their  being  published,  he  did  not  think  it 
proper  to  make  any  formal  reply  to  them.  A few  mon^s 
afterwards,  however,  he  had  occasion  to  address  a Pastoral 
Letter,  written  at  considerable  length,  to  the  clergy  of  his 
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own  diocese.  The  letter,  while  it  did  not  entirely  exclude 
some  other  appropriate  topics,  was  a learned  and  eloquent 
defence  of  the  doctrine  of  pure  love,  as  expressing  a true, 
desirable,  and  possible  form  of  Christian  experience.  The 
publication  of  this  letter  seemed  to  Fenelon  to  furnish  a suit- 
able opportunity  to  open  a correspondence  with  de  Ranee. 
He  accordingly  sent  to  the  Abbe  a copy  of  it,  accompanied 
by  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  Abbe  himself : — 

“ Cambray,  Oct.  1697. 

^ To  the  Abbe  de  Ranee. 

“ I take  the  liberty,  my  reverend  father,  of  sending 
you  a Pastoral  Letter,  which  I have  issued  respecting  my 
book.  This  explanation  seemed  to.  me  to  be  necessary,  as 
soon  as  I perceived  from  your  letters,  which  were  made  pub- 
lic, that  so  enl^htened  and  experienced  man  as  yourself 
had  conceived  me  in  a manber  very  different  from  my  mean- 
ing. I am  not  sbiT)riscd,  that  you  believed  what  was  said 
to  you  against  me,  both  with  regard  to  the  past  and  the 
present.  I am  not  known  to  you  ; and  there  is  nothing  in 
me  which  can  render  it  difficult  to  believe  the  evil  which  is 
reported  of  me.  You  have  confided  in  the  opinion  of  a pre- 
late' whose  acquirements  are  very  vast.  It  is  true,  my  rev- 
erend father,  that,  if  you  had  doiw  me  the  honor  to  write  to 
me  respecting  any  thing  which  may  have  displeased  you  in 
my  book,  I should  have  endeavOrOd  either  to  remove  your 
displeasure,  or  to  correct  myself.  In  case*  you  should  be 
thus  kind,  after  htving  read  the  accompanying  paistoral  let- 
ter, I shall  still  be  ready  to  profit  by  your  knowledgCj  and 
with  deference.  Nothing  has  occurred  to  alter  in  me  those 
seritiments  which  are  due  to  you,  and  to  the  work  which  God 
has  performed  through  you.  Besides,  I am  sure  you  will 
not  be  hostile  to  the  doctrine  of  disinterested  love,  when  that 
which  is  equivocal  in  it  shadl  be  removed ; and  when  you 
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are  convinced  how  much  I should  abhor  to  weaken  the  ne- 
cessity of  desiring  our  beatitude  in  God.  On  this  subject  I 
wish  for  nothing  more  than  what  St.  Bernard  has  taught 
with  so  much  sublimity,  and  which  you  know  better  than  I 
do.  He  left  this  doctrine  to  his  children  as  their  most  pre- 
cious inheritance.  If  it  were  lost  and  forgotten  in  the  whole 
world  beside,  it  is  at  La  Trappe,  where  we  should  still  find 
it  in  the  hearts  of  your  pious  ascetics.  It  is  this  love  which 
gives  their  real  value  to  the  holy  austerities  which  they 
practise.  This  pure  love,  which  leaves  nothing  to  nature, 
by  referring  every  thing  to  grace,  does  not  encourage  illu- 
sion, which  always  springs  from  the  natural  and  excessive 
love  of  ourselves.  It  is  not  in  yielding  to  this  pure  love,  but 
in  not  following  it  sufficiently,  that  we  are  misled.  I cannot 
conclude  this  letter  without  solidting  of  you  the  aid  of  your 
prayers,  and  of  those  of  your  community.  I have  need  of 
them ; — you  love  the  church ; — ^ God  is  my  witness  that  I 
wish  to  live  but  for  her,  and  that  I should  abhor  myself,  if 
I could  account  myself  as  any  thing  on  this  occasion. 

I shall  ever  be  with  sincere  veneration, 

‘‘  Yours,  &C. 

“ Francis,  Archbishop  op  Cambrat.” 

29.  I think  the  deader  will  hardly  fail  to  notice  a marked 
difference  in  the  spirit  of  these  letters.  Such  was  the  repu- 
tation for  piety  of  the  Abbe  de  Ranob,  that  few  men  in 
France  at  that  time,  perhaps  none,  could  have  done  Fenelon 
so  much  injury.  But  how  calmly  and.  triumphantly  does 
the  gentle  and  purified  spirit  of  Fenelon  carry  him  above 
the  violence  which  issued  from  the  solitude  of  La  Trappe ! 
De  Ranc^  had  faith ; but  embarrassed,  probably,  by  that 
common  idea  which  precludes  the  hope  of  victory  in  the 
present  life,  he  had  not  faith  enough  to  subdue  the  fears,  the 
agitations,  and  the  injustice  of  nature. 
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The  faith  of  Fenelon,  who  had  taken  the  promises  of 
Gk>d  without  a doubt,  was  of  that  triumphant  kind  which  can 
forgive  its  enemies,  and  turn  the  other  cheek  to  him  who 
has  smitten  us.  Nothing  could  be  more  meek,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  confiding  and  generous,  than  the  spirit 
which  he  manifested.  We  know  not,”  says  M.  de  Bausset, 
ii!i  his  life  of  Feneion,  whether  the  Abbe  de  Bance  replied 
to  this  letter.  It  must  certainly  have' caused  him  some  re- 
gret for  haring  expressed  himself  with  so  much 
concerning  a bishop  who  wrote*  to  him  with  sudi  mikhiess 
and  este^.  It  is  dMain,  hotif^er,  that  Ms  futms  of  (hs 
Aiibe  of 'la  Trappe  was  ^eard  no  more  in  ihiF'Wtirfe  of  this 
controversy^^* 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

1697-1699.  The  eubject  qf  controversy  brouyht  before  One  Pope^ 
limocent  Twelfth*  He  appoint^  commissioners  to  examine^  it.  Of 
the  divisions  which  existed  in  regard  to  it.  The  decision  in  reUh 
tion  tp  the  hook  delayed.  Dissatisfaction  of  the  king  of  France. 
He  writes  a letter  to  the  Pope.  He  banishes  Fenelon.  Letter  of 
Fenelon  to  Madame  de  Maintenon.  Interest  expressed  in  the 
behalf  of  Fenelon  by  the  dyke  of  Burgundy,  * Conversation  of 
the  king  with  the  duke  de  BeauviUiers.  His  treatment  of  the 
Ahbe  Beaumont  and  others.  Interesting  letter  of  Fenelon  to  the 
duke  de  BeauviUiers.  Second  tetter  of  the  king  to  the  pope. 
CondemnaJtion  of  Fenelon. 

It  was  s^en  at  an  early  period  of  ^he  controversy,  that 
there  was  no  probability  of  its  being  settled  by  any  tribunal 
short  of  the  highest  authority  of  the  Catholic  church,  that  of 
the  pope  himself.  At  this  time  Innocent  Twelfth,  a man 
of  a benevolent  and  equitable  spirit,  filled  the  papal  chair. 
The  subject  was  brought  to  his  notice,  and  pressed  upon  him 
with  great  earnestness,  by  persons  who  were  supposed  to 
act  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Loub  Fourteenth. 

2.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  was  a matter  of  great 
grief  to  the  pope,  that  such  a Controversy  on  such  a subject 
should  be  brought  before  him.  He  had  indulged  the  hope 
that  the  business  might  be  settled  in  France  by  mild  and 
conciliatory  measures ; and  went  so  far  as  to  order  his 
nuncio  to  express  this  wish  to  Louis.  The  suggestion  was 
entirely  unavailing.  The  mind  of  Louis  was  so  strongly 
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possessed  with  the  idea,  that  the  doctrine  of  Fenelon  was 
heretical ; it  had  caused  such  gr^at  discussions  and  divisions 
in  France ; and  in  many  ways  it  had  been  so  brought  before 
his  notice,  and  had  so  implicated  itself  in  his  various  rela- 
tions, that  it  had  become  a personal  concern.  It  is  obvious, 
I think,  that  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  its  formal  con- 
demnation. 

The  position  of  Innocent  was  a trying  one.  Such  were 
the  relations  existing  between  him  and  the  king  of  France, 
that  it  would  probably  have  occasioned  much  difficulty  be- 
tween them,  if  he  had  declined  giving  attention  to  a matter, 
in  which  the  king  had  shown  so  much  interest. 

3.  The  pope  began  the  unpleasant  work,  which  was  thus 
devolved  upon  him,  by  appointing  a commission  of  twelve 
persons,  called  considton^  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
book  of  Fenelon  and  giving  an  opinion  upon  it.  . Th^y  were 
directed  to  hold  their  meetings  in  the  chamber  of  the  master 
of  the  Sacred  Palace.  Having  discussed  the  principles  and 
expressions  of  the  book,  in  twelve  successive  sittings,  they 
found  themselves  so  divided  in  opinion  in  relation  to  it,  that 
no  satisfactory  result  could  reasonably  be  anticipated  from  a 
contiiiuance^  of  their  deliberations.  They  were  accordingly 
dissolved. 

His  next  step  was  to  select  a commission  or  congregation 
of  cardinals,  in  the  hopes,  if  the  work  were  so  heretical  as  it 
was  pronounced  by  some  to  be,  that  they  would  be  able  to 
come  to  some  conclusion,  which  would  aid  him  in  forming 
his  own  decision,  — a decision  which  he  felt  would  natprally 
involve  great  responsibility.  This  body  also  had  twelve 
sittings.  They  found  themselves,  however,  greatly  divided ; 
came  to  no  conclusion,  and  were  dissolved.* 

4.  He  then  appointed  a new  congregation  of  cardinals. 

* See  the  Life  of  Fenelon  b;  Cheries 
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They  met  in  consultation  no  less  than  fiflj-two  times.  Tli« 
result  of  their  deliberations  was,  but  bj  no  means  with  en- 
tire unanimity,  that  they  extracted  from  Fenelon’s  work  a 
number  of  propositions  which  they  regarded  as  censurable, 
and  reported  • them  to  the  pope.  After  they  had  advanced 
so  far,  they  held  thirty-seven  meetings  to  settle  the  form  of 
the  censure.  In  addition  to  these  more  formal  meetings, 
private  conferences  on  the  subject  were  frequently  held  lyr 
the  pope’s  direction,  and  sometimes  in  his  presence. 

5.  The  cardinals  Alfaro,  Fabroni,  Bouillon,  and  Gahdel- 
lio,  and  some  others  perhaps  of  less  note,  took  the  side  of 
Fenelon.*  Men  of  no  ordinary  learning  and  power,  they 
maintained  with  great  ability,  that  the  dbctrine  in  question 
had  authority  and  support  in  many  approved  Catholic  wri- 
ters. They  did  not  hesitate,  in  the  least,  to  defend  the  state- 
ments repeatedly  made  by  Fenelon  in  his  arguments  with 
Bossuet  and  on  other  occasions,  that  it  was  a doctrine  not 
only  received  but  greatly  cherished  by  many  pious  and 
learned  men  in  all  ages  of  the  church ; by  Clement,  Cassian, 
Dionysius,  Thauler,  G^rson,  De  Sales,  John  of  the  Cross, 
St.  Theresa,  the  bishop  of  Bellay  and  others ; and  to  this 
they  were  willing  to  add,  that  there  was  not  more  of  such 
learned  and  pious  authority  in  its  favor,  than  there  was  of 
Scripture  and  reason.  Gabriellio  said,  on  one  occasion,  ex- 
pressly, that  it  was  a doctrine  conformed  to  the  Scriptures, 
the  Fathers,  and  the  Mystics. 

They  did  not,  howevel^  in  maintaining  the  doctrine  of 
pure  Jove,  exclude  the  idea  of  a suitable  regard  to  our  own 
happiness.  They  seem  to  have  taken  the  ground,  that  Gh>d 


* See  the  work,  entitled,  Relation  de  TOrigine,  du  Progrfes,  et  de  la 
Condemnation  da  Quietisme  repanda  en  France ; — anonymous,  bat 
generally  ascribed  to  Monsieur  Phelipeaux,  a Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  Bossuet 
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and  ourselves,  considered  as  objects  of  love,  are  incom- 
mensurable ; and  consequently  that  the  motive  of  God’s  love, 
exceeding  the  other  beyond  all  comparison,  practically  ab- 
sorbs and  annihilates  it.  So  that  a soul  wholly  given  to 
God,  may  properly  be  said  to  love  God  alone.  But  the 
doctrine  of  God  alone  does  not  exclude  other  things,  since 
God  is  AU  in  AIL  In  other  words,  in  loving  God  for  him- 
self alone,  who  is  the  sum  of  all  good,  we  cannot  help  loving 
ourselves,  our  neighbor,  and  every  thing  else  in  their  proper 
place  and  degree.  Alfaro,  in  concluding  some  remarks,  at 
one  of  these  meetings,  read  a letter  addressed  many  ages 
before,  by  St.  Louis  of  France,  to  one  of  his  daughters,  in 
which  he  advised  her  to  do  every  thing  from  the  principle 
of  pure  love, 

6.  Among  other  things,  they  expressed  no  small  degree 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  course  the  controversy  had  taken 
in  certain  respects ; remonstrating  strongly  against  the  at- 
tempt to  confound  doctrines  with  men,  to  implicate  the  per- 
manency of  truth  with  the  imperfections  of  character,  and 
to  support  a doubtful  argument  by  ^^rsonal  defiunation.  I 
think  we  may  justly  say,  that  it  was  much  to  their  credit, 
when  they  saw  the  efforts  constantly  made  in  high  places 
and  low,  to  destroy  the  character  of  Fenelon,  that  they  gave 
their  opinions  freely  and  boldly  in  his  favor.  Consider  a 
moment,”  said  Cardinal  Bouillon,  who  it  is  that  you  pro- 
pose to  condemn  ? A distinguished  archbishop,  a man  pru- 
dent and  wise  in  the  government  of  his  diocese,  a man  who 
combines  with  a literary  taste  and  power  not  exceeded  by 
that  of  any  other  person  in  the  kingdom,  the  utmost  sanctity 
of  life  and  manners.”  They  went  so  far  as  to  intimate,  that, 
if  the  doctrine  of  pure  love  were  condemned,  sustained  as 
it  was  by  such  a weight  of  authority  and  argument,  and  en- 
circled as  it  was  by  so  many  strong^  affections,  — it  could 
hardly  fail  to  produce  a schism  in  the  church. 

VOL.  n.  24  * 
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7.  The  leading  men  on  the  other  side  were  the  cardinals 
Massoulier,  Fantiatici,  Carpegna,  Casanata,  and  GranellL 
Their  arguments  were  directed  against  the  doctrine,  partly 
in  its  general  form,  and  partly  against  particular  expressions 
and  views,  which  characterized  it,  in  the  writings  of  Fenelon. 
So  far  as  their  arguments  were  general,  they  were  very 
much  the  same  as  are  employed  against  it  at  the  present 
day.  They  maintained  that  it  was  a state  too  high  to  be 
possessed  and  maintained  in  the  present  life ; that  there 
were  many  things  in  the  Scriptures  against  it ; that  the  ex- 
aggerated expressions  in  the  mystical  or  experimental  writ- 
ers of  the  Catholic  church  ought  to  be  received  in  a modi- 
fied sense ; that  it  was  either  modified  or  rejected  by  a great 
majority  of  their  theological  writers  and  other  writers  not  of 
the  mystical  class ; and  that  it  had  been  attended,  in  a num- 
ber of  instances,  with  practical  disorders. 

8.  The  contest  between  the  two  parties  was  animated, 
and  sometimes  violent  For  a time  it  seemed  doubtful  what 
would  be  the  result  The  discussion  wais  thus  continued 
from  1697  to  1699,  a period  of  nearly  two  jears,  under  the 
eye  and  in  the  presence  of  the  pope.  The  king  of  France, 
who  was  in  frequent  communication  with  Bossuet  on  the 
subject,  became  impatient,  on  learning  doubts  which  he  did 
not  himself  entertain,  and  under  a delay  which  he  did  not 
anticipate. 

In  order  to  hasten  an  issue,  which  seemed  to  him  very 
desirable,  he  had  written  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  contro- 
versy a letter  to  the  pope,  in  which  he  denounced  th^  book 
of  the  archbishop  of  Cambray,  cu  erroneous  and  dangerouSy 
and  as  already  censured  by  a great  number  of  theological 
doctors  and  other  learned  persons.  He  added,  that  the^  ex- 
planations more  recently  given  by  the  archbishop  were  inad- 
missible ; and  concluded  by  assuring  the  pope,  that  he  wotdd 
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employ  all  hU  authority  to  obtain  the  due  execution  of  hie 
Holinese'  decree}^ 

This  letter,  which  was  drawn  np  hj  Boisuet,  was  dated 
the  26th  of  July,  1697. 

9.  The  desires  and  feelings  of  the  king  were  made  known 
in  other  ways  still  more  painfuL  When  Fenelon  was  first 
appointed  archbishop  of  Cambray  in  1695,  his  character  was 
so  much  esteemed  and  his  services  were  regarded  so  im- 
portant, the  king  insisted,  that  he  should  spend  three  months 
in  a year  at  Versailles  in  the  instruction  of  the  young 
princes. 

Six  days  after  the  date  of  the  letter  to  the  pope,  the  king 
wrote  a letter  or  order  to  Fenelon,  which  might  properly  be 
denominated  an  order  of  banishment,  in  whi(^  he  required 
him  to  leave  Versailles,  and  repair  to  the  diocese  of  Cambray, 
and  forbade  him  to  quit  iU  It  was  added  further,  that  he 
was  not  at  liberty  to  delay  his  departure  any  longer  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  arrange  his  afiairs. 

10.  Those  principles  of  inward  experience,  which  so  trium- 
phantly sustained  Madame  Guyon  in  her  imprisonment,  re- 
ceived a new  confirmation  in  the  victory  which  they  now 
achieved  in  Fenelon.  The  very  moment  he  received  from 
the  king  the  order  which  thus  banished  him  from  all  places 
out  of  his  own  diocese,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon.  Bausset  says,  that  he  copied  it  from 
the  original  manuscript  in  Fenelon’s  handwriting. 

"Versailles,  Aug.  1,  1697. 

" In  obedience  to  the  king’s  commands,  madame,  I shall 
depart  from  this  place  to-morrow.  I would  not  pass  through 
Paris,  did  I not  feel  it  difficult  to  find  any  where  else  a man 
fit  to  attend  to  my  affairs  at  Rome,  and  who  would  be  willing 

* Life  of  Fenelon,  by  Bausset,  vol.  i.  p.  182. 
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to  make  the  journey  there.  I shall  return  to  Cambraj  with 
a heart  full  of  submission,  full  of  zeal,  of  gratitude,  and  of 
the  greatest  attachment  towards  the  king.  My  greatest  grief 
is,  that  I have  harassed  and  displeased  him.  Not  a day  of 
my  life  shall  pass  over,  that  1 will  not  pray  to  God  to  blesa 
him.  I am  willing  to  be  still  more  humbled.  The  only 
thing  that  I would  implore  of  his  Majesty  is,  that  the  dio- 
cese of  Cambray,  which  is  guiltless,  may  not  suffer  for  the 
faults  that  are  imputed  to  me.  I solicit  protection  only  for 
the  church  ; and  I limit  this  protection  to  the  circumstance 
of  being  free  to  perform  the  little  good  that  my  situation 
will  permit  me  to  perform  as  part  of  my  duty. 

It  only  remains,  madam e,  that  I request  your  forgiveness 
for  all  the  trouble  I may  have  caused  you.  God  knows  how 
much  I regret  it ; and  I will  unceasingly  pray  to  him,  until 
he  alone  shall  occupy  your  whole  heart.  I shall,  all  my  life, 
be  as  sensible  of  your  past  goodness,  as  though  I had  never 
forfeited  it;  and  my  respectful  attachment  towards  you, 
madame,  will  never  diminish.” 

11.  “ We  may  easily  conceive,”  says  Bausset,  " what  aa 
effect  this  letter,  every  line  of  which  breathes  nothing  but 
mildness,  affection,  and  serenity,  had  upon  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon.  Recalling  all  her  former  friendship  for  Fenelon,  she 
could  not  conceal  from  herself,  the  active  part  which  she 
had  taken  in  his  present  disgrace.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be 
doubted,  that  this  letter  left  a painful  and  durable  impression 
upon  her  heart  She  telb  us,  herself,  that  her  health  was 
impaired  in  consequence ; and  that  she  did  not  conceal  the 
cause  of  ber  illness  from  Louis  XIY.  The  monarch  him- 
self seemed,  at  first,  to  be  a little  hurt ; and  could  not  help 
peevishly  exclaiming  to  her,  as  he  marked  her  affliction,  — 
So  it  seems,  madame,  we  are  to  see  you  die  in  consequence  of 
this  business.** 

12.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  owed  so  much  to 
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the  labors  and  prayers  of  Fenelon,  was  no  sooner  informed 
of  the  order  of  exile  against  his  beloved  preceptor,  than  he 
hastened,  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  his  grand- 
father.  He  appealed  to  himself  and  to  the  renovation  of  his 
own  heart  and  life,  as  a proof  of  the  purity  of  the  life  and 
maxims  of  his  faithful  and  affectionate  instructer.  Louis 
was  touched  by  an  attachment  so  ingenuous  and  generous. 
But  fixed  in  his  principles  of  belief,  and  invariable  in  what- 
ever he  had  decided,  he  merely  replied  to  the  young  prince, 
My  son,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  make  this  thing  a matter  of 
favor.  The  purity  of  religious  faith  is  concerned  in  iU 
And  Bossuet  knows  more  on  that  subject  than  either  you 
or  L 

13.  On  the  second  of  August,  Fenelon  departed  from  Ver- 
sailles, never  to  return  again.  He  found  it  necessary  tq 
pass  through  the  city  of  Paris ; but  he  remained  there  only 
twenty-four  hours.  He  cast  a tender  ^nd  last  look  towards 
the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpitius,  in  which  he  had  spent  the 
peaceful  and  happy,  years  of  his  youth*.  A motive  of  deli- 
cacy, nevertheless,  forbade  his  entering  its  walls.  He  feared 
that  he  might  involve  in  his  own  sorrow  and  disgrace  his 
former  friend  and  instructor.  Monsieur  Tronson,  who  had 
the  charge  of  it.  He,  however,  wrote  him  a few  lines,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  veneration  and  gratitude  ; and  ask- 
ing the  continuance  of  that  good  man*s  prayers,  of  which  he 
said  he  had  much  need  in  his  sufferings,  he  went  on  his  way. 

14.  It  was  but  a few  months  after  he  had  reached  Cam- 
bray,  and  was  assiduously  engaged  in  his  religious  duties 
among  his  own  people,  when  he  received  intimations,  that 
the  way  was  open  for  his  return  on  certain  conditions. 
To  this  he  refers  in  a letter  to  the  Abbe  de  Chanterac,  dated 
Dec.  9, 1697.  It  is  leported,”  he  says,  “ that  the  only  means 
by  which  I can  appease  the  king,  obtoin  my  return  to  court, 
and  prevent  all  scandal,  is  to  remove  the  present  unfavora- 
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ble  opinions  by  an  humble  (tchnowUdgment  of  error.  But  I 
assure  you  that  I have  no  present  nor  future  idea  of  relum- 
ing to  court  If  I am  in  error,  it  is  my  desire  to  be  unde- 
ceived. But  as  long  as  I am  unable  to  perceive  my  error, 
it  is  my  purpose  to  justify  my  position  with  unceasing  pa- 
tience and  humility.  Be  assured  that  I will  never  return  to 
court  at  the  expense  of  troth,  or  by  a compromise,  which 
would  leave  the  purity  either  of  my  doctrine  or  of  my  repu-* 
tat  ion  in  doubt.” 

15.  The  friends  of  Fenelon  were,  to  some  extent,  in- 
volved in  Ills  calamities.  Foremost  among  those  friends  was 
the  duke  de  Beauvilliers,  who  held  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant places  in  the  kingdom.  He  believed  in  the  doctrine  of 
pure  love,  originated  and  sustained  by  faith  in  the  Son  of 
God ; and  he  had  experienced  in  his  own  renovated  heart 
the  effects  which  this  doctrine,  more  than  any  other,  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce.  He  was  the  avowed  and  known  friend 
of  Madame  Guyon,  as  well  as  of  Fenelon.  The  king  was 
offended  with  him.  Taking  Beauvilliers  aside,  soon  after 
the  banishment  of  the  archbishop  of  Cambray,  he  told  him 
with  his  own  lips  how  much  he  was  dissatisfied  at  his  con- 
nection with  a person  whose  doctrines  were  so  much  sus- 
pected. He  intimated  to  him  distinctly,  that  his  continuance 
in  such  a course  would  be  likely  to  be  attended  with  the 
most  unpleasant  consequences. 

Beauvilliers,  in  reply  to  Louis,  assured  him  of  his  en- 
tire conviction,  that  the  princes  who  had  been  under  the 
care  of  the  archbishop  of  Cambray  had  not  been  infected 
with  any  erroneous  or  dangerous  doctrine.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  say,  — ‘‘I  remember,  sire,  that  I recommended  to 
your  majesty  the  appointment  of  Fenelon  to  be  the  precep- 
tor of  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  I can*  never  repent  that  I 
did  so.  I have  been  the  friend  of  Fehelon ; I am  his  friend  ’ 
how.  I can  submit  to  whatever  your  majesty  may  impose 
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upon  me ; but  I cannot  eradicate  the  sentiments  of  my  heart. 
The  power  of  your  majesty  has  raised  me  to  my  present 
position  : the  same  power  can  degrade  me.  Acknowledging 
the  will  of  God  in  the  will  of  my  king,  I shall  cheerfully 
withdraw  from  your  court  whenever  you  shall  require  it ; 
regretting  that  I have  displeased  you,  and  hoping  that  I 
may  lead  hereafter  a life  of  greater  tranquillity. 

The  king,  overawed  by  the  nobleness  of  hb  sentiments,  or 
fearing  the  rashness  of  the  cour^  which  ho  had  threatened, 
permitted  him  to  remain  in  his  place. 

16.  The  next  year,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1698,  the  king 
deprived  the  Abbe  Beaumont  and  the  Abbe  de  Langeron  of 
their  title  of  sub-preceptors.  “The  former  was  Fenelon*$ 
nephew  ; the  latter  was  his  most  tender  and  faithful  friend. 
Messieurs  M.  Dupuy  and  De  Leschelle,  gentlemen  who  held 
situations  about  the  person  of  the  young  prince,  were  also 
dismissed  on  the  same  day,  and  ordered  to  quit  the  court. 
The  pretext  for  their  dismission  was  their  partiality  for  the 
spiritual  maxims  of  the  archbishop  of  Cambray.  The  real 
motive  was  their  affectionate  and  inviolable  fidelity  towards 
him, 

“ All  of  them  had  been  concerned  in  the  education  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  for  nine  years  ; — and  the  excellence  of 
this  ’ education  has  been  detailed.  They  were  dismissed 
without  receiving  the  slightest  reward  for  their  services. 
Thus  severely  were  punished  the  men,  who  had  transformed 
the  vices  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  into  virtues ; a severity 
which  could  have  been  justified  only,  had  they  changed  his 
virtues  into  vices.”  * 

• 17.  Feneloh,  in  the  distant  place  of  his  exile,  was  made 
acquainted  with  these  transactions.  He  felt  more  deeply 
the  disgrace  and  suffering  of  his  friends,  than  he  did  his 

V * 1 — p .1^  I,-  ^ — '■  ' ■ ^ 

♦ Biiasset’s  Jiife  of  Fenelon,  vol.  i.  chap,  xi 
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own ; but  he  maintained,  under  circumstances  so  exceedingly 
trying,  the  same  equanimity  and  triumphant  faith,  which 
had  supported  him  hitherto.  In  a letter,  which  he  wrote  at 
this  time  to  the  duke  of  Beauvilliers,  we  find  the  following 
expressions,  which  indicate  very  clearly,  how  patient  and 
lovely  is  the  heart  that  is  wholly  given  to  God : — 

“ I cannot  avoid  telling  you,  my  good  duke,  what  I have 
at  heart.  Yesterday  I spent  the  day  in  devotion  and  prayer 
for  the  king.  I did  not  ask  for  him  any  temporal  prosperity, 
for  of  that  he  has  enough.  I only  begged  that  he  might 
make  a good  use  of  .j|%^d  that,  amidst  such  great  success, 
he  might  be  as  i£  he  had  undergone  some  deep 

humiliation.  I begged  that  he  might  not  only  fear  Gk>d  and 
respect  religion,  but  th^e  might  also  love  God,  and  feel 
how  easy  and  light  his  yoke  is  to  those  who  bear  it  less 
through  fear  than  love.  I never  found  in  myself  a greater 
degree  of  zeal ; or,  if  I may  venture  to  use  the  expression, 
of  affection  to  his  person. 

^ Far  from  being  under  any  uneasiness  at  my  present 
situation,  which  might  have  suggested  unpleasant  feelings 
against  him,  I would  have  offered  myself  with  joy  to  God, 
for  the  sanctification  of  the  king.  I even  considered  his 
zeal  against  my  book  as  a oommendable  effect  of  his  religion, 
and  of  his  just  abhorrence  of  whatever  has  to  him  the  ap- 
pearance of  novelty.  Desirous  that  he  might  be  an  object 
of  the  divine  favor,  I called  to  mind  his  education  without 
solid  instruction, -the  flatteries  which  have  surrounded  him, 
the  snares  laid  for  him  in  his  youth,  the  profane  counsels 
that  were  given  him,  the  distrust  that  was  with  so  much 
pains  instilled  into  him  against  the  excesses  of  certain  pro- 
fessors of  devotion  ; and  lastly,  the  perils  of  greatness,  and 
so  great  a multiplicity  of  nice  affairs.  I own,  that  with  all 
these  things  in  view,  I had  great  compassion  for  a soul  so  / 
much  exposed.  I judged  his  case  desorved  to  be  lamented ; 
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and  I wished  him  a more  plentiful  degree  of  mercy  to  sup- 
port him  in  so  formidable  a state  of  prosperity.  In  all  this 
1 had  not,  as  I apprehended,  the  least  interested  view ; for  I 
would  have  consented  to  a perpetual  disgrace,  provided  1 
knew  that  the  king  was  entirely  after  God’s  own  heart.  ^ 

^ As  far  as  relates  to  myself,  all  I can  say  is,  1 am  at 
peace  in  the  midst  of  almost  continual  suderingg.  Trusting 
in  God’s  assistance  to  sustain  me,  the  scandals  which  my 
enemies  cast  upon  me  shall  neither  exasperate  nor  discour- 
age me.” 

18.  One  object  of  these  proceedings  of  the  king  of  France, 
which  were  characterized  by  an  unusual  degree  of  violence, 
was  to  make  an  impression  at  Borne.  They  were  a part  of 
a plan  intimidation ; but  they  did  not  have  all  the  effect, 
or  at  least  all  the  immediate  effect,  which  was  anticipated 
from  them.  Public  opinion  was  still  divided  ; there  had 
been  a want  of  unanimity  in  the  debates  and  decisions  of  the 
congregation  of. the  cardinals  at  Borne;  the  pope  himself 
hesitated  to  give  a decision.  . 

Under  these  circumstances,  Louis,  near  the  close  of  the 
year  1698,  wrote  another  letter,  which  was  despatched  to 
the  pope  by  an  extraordinary  courier.  It  was  as  follows : — 

‘‘Most  holy  Father, 

“At  the  time  when  1 expected  from  the  zeal  and  friend- 
ship of  your  Holiness,  a prompt  decision  upon  the  book  of 
the  archbishop  of  Oambray,  I could  not  learn,  without  grief, 
that  this  decision,  so  necessary  to  the  peace  of  the  church,  is 
Milkretarded  by  the  artifices  of  those  who  think  it  their  inter- 
est to  protract  it  1 see  so  clearly  the  fatal  consequences 
of  this  delay,  that  I should  not  consider  myself  as  duly  sup- 
porting the  title  of  eldest  son  of  the  church,,  were  I not  to 
^reiterate  the  urgent  entreaties  which  I have  so  often  made 
to  your  Holiness,  and  to  beg  oi  you  to  calm,  at  length,  the 
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anxieties  of  conscience  which  this  book  has  caused.  Tran- 
quillity can  now  be  expected  only  from  the  decision  that 
shall  be  pronounced  by  the  common  father ; — but  let  it  be 
clear  and  precise,  and  capable  of  no  misinterpretations ; — 
SHCh  a decision,  in  fact,  as  is  necessary  to  remove  all  doubt 
with  regard  to  doctrine,  and  to  eradicate  the  very  root  of 
the  evil  I demand,  most  holy  Father,  this  decision,  for  the 
good  of  the  church,  the  tranquillity  of  the  faithful,  and  for 
the  glory  of  your  Holiness.  You  know  how  truly  sensible  I 
am,  and  how  much  I am  convinced  of  your  paternal  tender- 
ness. To  such  powerful  and  important  motives,  I would 
add,  the  attention  which  I entreat  you  to  pay  to  my  request, 
and  the  filial  respect  with  which  1 am, 

“ Most  holy  Father,  ♦ 

" Your  truly  devoted  Son, 

“ Louis.” 

, 19.  It  was  under  such  circumstances  as  these,  on  the 

12th  of  March,  1699,  that  a decree  was  issued  over  the  sig- 
nature of  the  pope,  condemning  llie  book  of  Fenelon,  or 
perhaps  more  properly  condemning  twenty-three  proposi- 
tions, which  purported  to  be  extracted  from  it  The  pope, 
however,  took  the  pains  to  say,  and  to  have  it  understood, 
that  they  were  condemned  in  the  sense  which  they  might 
bear,  or  which  they  were  iictually  regarded  as  bearing  in 
the  view  of  others,  and  not  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were 
explained  by  Fenelon  himself.  The  pope,”  says  Monsieur 
de  Bausset,  “ had  openly  declared  on  many  occasions,  that 
neither  he  nor  the  cardinals  kad  intended  to  condemn  the 
explanations,  which  the  archbishop  of  Cambray  had  given 
of  his  book.” 

To  such  a condemnation  Fenelon  could  have  comparatively 
but  littie  objection.  It  was  really  not  a condemnation  of  him- 
self, but  of  others  who  undertook  to  speak  and  to  interpret  for 
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him*  While  he  was  sincere  and  firm  in  his  own  belief,  he  had 
no  disposition  to  defend  the  misconceptions  and  perversions  of 
other  people.  To  what  extent,  however,  he  availed  himself 
of  the  suggestion  which  thus  dropped  from  the  pope,  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing.  Certain  it  is,  whatever  view  he  took 
of  the  act  of  condemnation,  he  made  no  complaint.  He 
thought  it  his  duty  as  a Catholic  to  be  submissive  to  the 
higher  authorities  of  his  church.  He  received  the  news  of 
his  condemnation  on  the  Sabbath,  just  as  he  was  about  to 
ascend  his  pulpit  to  preach.  He  delayed  a few  moments  ; 
changed  the  plan  of  his  sermon,  and  delivered  one  upon  the 
duty  of  submission  to  the  authority  of  superiors. 

From  that  time  he  ceased  to  write  controversially  upon 
the  subject.  But,  without  regarding  what  was  said  by  others, 
and  in  the  discharge  of  his  own  duties  among  his  own  people, 
he  never  ceased  to  inculcate  in  his  life,  his  conversations, 
and  his  practical  writings,  the  doctrine  of  pure  love.  He 
thought  it  his  duty  to  avoid  certain  forms  of  expression,  and 
certain  illustrations  which  had  been  specifically  condemned 
in  the  papal  decree,  and  which  were  liable  to  misconception ; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  that  he  went  further.  In  other 
words,  he  condemned  sincerely  what  he  understood  the  pope 
to  condemn ; and  he  did  this  without  any  change,  further 
than  has  already  been  intimated,  either  in  his  life  or  opin- 
ions. 
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Charactei'  of  Ftntlon.  Lqibors  in  his  diocese.  His  method  of 
preaching.  His  visits  among  his  people.  Of  the  peasant  loho 
lost  his  cow.  The  fedings  of  Fenelon,  when  the  bishop's  palace 
at  Cambray  was  burnt.  His  conduct  during  a.  time  of  war.  Re- 
spect in  which  he  was  held  by  the  belligerent  parties.  His  hospi- 
tality. Extract  from  the  Chevalier  Ramsay.  Of  the  spirit  of 
quietude  or  quietism,  which  was  ascribed  to  him.  Meditations  on 
the  infant  Jesus.  Of  his  forbearance' tmd  meekness  ih  relation 
to  others.  His  views  on  religious  toleration.  Feelings  in  relation 
to  his  separation  from  his  friends.  His  correspondence  Ufith  the 
duke  of  Burgundy.  His  death. 

As  the  personal  history  of  Fenelon  is  closely  connected 
with  that  of  Madame  Guyon,  and  as  he  may  be  regarded  as 
an  illustration  of  the  power  and  tendency  of  the  principles 
she  inculcated,  we  propose  to  occupy  a few  pages  further 
with  some  incidents  of  his  life,  and  with  some  general  views 
of  his  character. 

At  an  early  period  Fenelon  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  After  he  was  appointed  arch- 
bishop of  Cambray,  he  had  but  one  object,  that  of  benefiting 
his  people.  This  was  particularly  the  case  after  he  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  the  instruction  of  the  grandchildren 
of  the  king,  and  was  confined  by  the  royal  order  to  his  own 
diocese.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply,  that  he  had  a more 
benevolent  disposition  then,  but  he  had  a better  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  it.  With  a heart  filled  with  the  love 
of  God,  which  can  never  be  separated  from  the«  love  of 
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God*a  creatures,  it  was  his  delight  to  ao  good ; and  especiallj 
in  the  religious  sense  of  the  terms. 

2.  Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  he  was  verj 
diligent  in  visiting  all  parts  of  his  diocese.  He  preached  bj 
turns  in  every  church  in  it ; and  with  great  care  and  faith- 
fulness, examined,  instructed,  and  exhorted  both  priests  and 
people. 

In  his  preaching  he  was  aflectionate  apd  eloquent,  but 
still  very  plain  and  intelligible.  Excluding  from  his  ser- 
mons superfluous  ornaments  as  well  as  obscure  and  difficult 
reasonings,  he  might  be  saidyo  preach  from  the  heart  rather 
than  from  the  head.  He  generally  preached  without  notes, 
but  not  without  premeditation  and  prayer.  It  was  his  cus- 
tom, before . he  preached,  to  spend  some  time  in  the  retire- 
ment of  his  closet ; that  he  might  be  sure  that  his  own  heart 
was  filled  from  the  divine  fountain,  before  he  poured  it  forth 
upon  the  people.  One  great  topic  of  his  preaching  was  the 
doctrine  so  dear  to  him,  and  for  which  he  had  suffered  so 
much,  of  PURE  LOVE. 

3.  He  was  very  temperate  in  his  habits,  eating  and  sleep- 
ing but  little.  He  rose  early  ; and  bis  first  hours  were  de- 
voted to  prayer  and  meditation.  His  chief  amusement,  when 
he  found  it  necessary  to  relax  a little  from  his  arduous  toils, 
was  that  of  walking  and  riding.  He  loved  rural  scenes,  and 
it  was  a great  pleasure  to  him  to  go  out  in  the  midst  of  them. 
‘‘  The  country,”  he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  “ delights  me. 
In  the  midst  of  it,  I find  God’s  holy  peace.”  Every  thing 
seemed  to  him  to  be  full  of  infinite  goodness ; and  his  heart 
glowed  with  the  purest  happiness,^  he  escaped  from  the 
business  and  cares  which  necessarily  occupied  so  much  of 
his  time,  into  the  air  and  the  fields,  into  the  flowers  and  the 
sunshine  of  the  great  Creator. 

But  in  a world  like  this,  where  it  is  a first  principle  of 
Christianity  that  we  should  forget  ourselves  and  our  own 
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happiness  in  order  that  we  may  do  good  to  others,  he  felt  it 
a duty  to  make  even  this  sublime  pleasure  subservient  to 
the  claims  of  benevolence.  In  these  occasional  excursions 
he  could  hardly  fail  to  meet  with  some  of  the  poor  peasants 
in  his  diocese ; and  he  carefully  improved  these  opportuni- 
ties to  form  a personal  acquaintance  with  them  and  their 
families,  and  to  counsel  and  console  them.  Sometimes  when 
he  met  them,  he  would  sit  down  with  them  upon  the  grass ; 
and  inquiring  familiarly  about  the  state  of  their  affairs,  he 
gave  them  kind  and  suitable  advice  ; — but  above  all  things, 
he  affectionately  recommended  to  them  to  seek  an  interest 
in  the  Saviour^  and  to  lead  a religious  life.  - 

He  went  into  their  cottages  to  speak  to  them  of  God,  and 
to  comfort  and  relieve  them  under  the  hardships  they  suf- 
fered. If  these  poor  people,  when  he  thus  visited  them, 
presented  him  with  any  refreshments  in  their  unpretending 
and  unpolished  manner,  he  pleased  them  much  by  seating 
himself  at  their  simple  table,  and  partaking  cheerfully  and 
thankfully  of  what  was  set  before  him.  He  showed  no  false 
delicacy  because  they  were  poor,  and  because  their  habita- 
tions, in  consequence  of  their  poverty,  exhibited  hut  little 
of  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  those  who  were  more 
wealthy.  In  the  fulness  of  his  benevolent  spirit,  which  was 
filled  with  the  love  of  Christ  ^d  of  all  for  whom  Christ  died, 
he  became  in  a manner  one  of  them,  as  a brother  among 
brothers,  or  as  a father  among  his  children. 

4.  There  are  various  anecdotes  which  illustrate  his  con- 
descension and  benevolence.  In  one  of  the  rural  excursions 
to  which  we  have  referred,  he  met  with  a peasant  who  was 
in  much  affliction.  Inquiring  the  cause  of  his  grief,  he  was 
informed  by  the  man  that  he  had  lost  his  cow,  Fenelon 
attempted  to  comfort  him,  and  gave  him  money  enough  to 
buy  another.  The  peasant  was  grateful  for  the  kindness  of 
the  archlfisbop,  but  still  h^  was  very  sad.  The  reason  was, 
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although  the  money  given  him  would  buy  a cow,  it  would 
not  buy  the  cow  he  had  lost,  — to  which  he  seemed  very 
much  attached^  Pursuing  his  walk,  Fenelon  fonnd,  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  place  of  his  interview  with 
the  peasant,  the  very  cow  which  was  the  object  of  so  much 
affliction.  The  sun  had  set,  and  the  night  was  dark ; but  the 
good  archbishop,  like  the  good  shepherd  of  the  Scriptures, 
drove  her  back  himself  to  the  poor  man’s  cottage. 

5.  The  revenues  which  he  receivec^as  archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray  were  very  considerable ; but  he  had  learned  the  diffi- 
cult but  noble  art  of  being  poor  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  He 
kept  nothing  for  himself.  His  riches  were  in  making  others 
rich ; bis  happiness,  in  making  the  poor  and  suffering  happy. 
On  a certain  time,  before  his  banishment,  when  he  was 
spending  a part  of  the  year  at  Versailles  in  the  instruction 
of  the  young  princes,  the  news  came  that  a fire  had  burned 
to  the  ground  the  archiepiscopal  palace  at  Cambray,  and 
consumed  all  his  books  and  writings.  His  friend,  the  Abbe 
de  Langefon,  seeing  Fenelon  conversing  with  a number  of 
persons,  and  apparently  much  at  his  ease,  supposed  he  had 
not  heaird  this  unpleasant  news,  and  began  with  some  for- 
mality and  caution  to  inform  him  of  it  Fenelon,  perceiving 
the  solicitude  and  kindness  of  the  good  Abbe,  interrupted 
him  by  saying  that  he  was  acquainted  with  what  had  hap- 
pened; and  added  further,  although  the  loss  was  a very 
great  one,  that  he  was  reajly  less  affected  in  the  destruction 
of  his  own  palace,  than  he  would  have  been  by  the  burning 
of  a cottage  of  one  of  the  peasants. 

6.  So  elevated  and  diffusive  were  his  religions  principles, 
that  they  rendered  him  the  friend  of  all  mankind.  . It  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  stop  and  inquire  a man’s  creed  or 
nation,  as  a preliminary  to  his  beneficence.  Occasions  were 
not  wanting  which  illustrated  his  remark.  The  war,  which 
raged  near  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
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between  France  and  Bavaria  on  the  one  side,  and  England, 
Holland,  and  Austria  on  the  other,  drew  near  to  the  citj 
where  htf  resided.  The  city  of  Cambray,  formerly  the  capital 
of  a small  province  of  the  same  name  in  the  north  of  France, 
is  not  far  from  the  Netherlands,  which  has  sometimes  been 
denominated  the  battle-field  of  Europe.  At  the  time  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  large  nrmies  met  in  its  vicinity, 
and  battles  were  fought  near  it.  At  this  trying  time,  not 
only  the  residence  which  Fenelon  occupied  as  archbishop  of 
the  diocese,  but  other  houses  beside,  hired  by  him  for  the 
purpose,  were  filled  with  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  with 
poor  people  driven  from  the  neighboring  villages,  as  they 
were  threatened  or  were  destroyed  by  the  war.  The  ex- 
pense which  he  thus  incurred,  absorbed  all  his  revenues ; 
but  he  had  no  inclination  to  spare  either  time,  money,  or 
personal  effort  in  these  acts  of  benevolence ; acts  which  were 
shown  as  kindly  and  as  freely  to  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
who  were  taken  prisoners  in  the  war,  as  to  those  of  his  own 
nation. 

The  sight  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  refugees  In 
his  palace  was  painful ; many  were  suffering  from  the  want 
of  proper  clothing ; others  were  in  agony  in  consequence 
of  their  wounds,  and  others  were  afflicted  with  distempers 
that  were  infectious  ; but  nothing  abated  his  zeaL  He  ap- 
peared among  them  daily  with  the  kindness  of  a parent ; 
dropping  words  of  instruction  and  consolation,  and  testifying 
by  his  tears  how  much  he  was  moved  with  compassion. 

7.  The  marked  respect  in  which  he  was  held,  was  not 
confined  to  the  French  army  alone.  He  was  held  in  equal 
veneration  by  the  enemy.  The  distinguished  commanders 
who  were  opposed  to  France,  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
Prince  Eugene,  and  the  duke  of  Ormond,  embraced  every 
suitable  opportunity  of  showing  their  esteem ; sending  de- 
tachments of  their  mai  to  guard  his  meadows  and  his  com ; 
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and  causing  his  grain  to  be  transported  with  a convoy  to 
Cambraj,  lest  it  should  be  seized  and  carried  off  by  their 
own  foragers.  In  the  discharge  of  his  religious  Aides,  he 
went  abroad  among  the  people  of  his  diocese,  without  regard 
to  the  hostile  armies  which  occupied  the  territory.  As  he 
went,  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  in  the  spirit  of  Him 
who  came  not  to  increase  human  suffering,  but  to  bring 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men,  he  had  faith  in  a 
divine  protection.  So  far  from  any  violence  being  offered 
to  him,  the  English  and  Austrian  commanders,  when  they 
heard  that  he  was  to  take  a journey  in  that  part  of  the  dio- 
cese where  their  armies  were  situated,  sent  him  word  that 
he  had  no  need  of  a French  escort,  and  that  they  would 
furnish  an  escort  themselves.  It  is  said,  that  even  the  hus- 
sars of  the  Imperial  troops  did  not  hesitate  to  do  him  this 
service.  So  true  it  is  that  men  who  live  in  the  spint  of  the 
gospel  do,  by  the  very  force  of  their  virtue,  disarm  the  hos- 
tility of  nature. 

8.  Among  those  who  were  taken  prisoners  at  the  battle 
of  Denain  and  conducted  to  Cambray,  was  Count  Munich, 
afterwards  more  extensively  known  as  Marshal  Munich. 
Although  he  was  characterized  by  great  enterprise  and 
bravery,  and  had  an  almost  exclusive  taste  for  arms,  he  was 
deeply  affected  by  what  he  saw  of  the  peaceful  virtues  and 
the  truly  Christian  generosity  of  Fenelon.  He  was  then 
young,  and  appears  to  have  held  the  office  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  He  was  afterwards  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
commanders  in  the  armies  of  Russia.  His  name  is  asso- 
ciated, in  the  history  of  war,  with  sanguinary  and  victorious 
campaigns  in  the  Crimea.  Raised  to  the  highest  place  of 
worldly  honor  by  his  talents  and  courage,  he  suddenly  fell 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  empress  Elizabeth,  in  1741,  and 
was  banished  to  Siberia,  where  he  remained  an  exile  twenty 
years.  He  wais  restored  by  Peter  the  Third.  But  in  all 
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the  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  in  peace  and  war,  in  Ae  cosurt 
and  in  the  Campj  disgraced  and  suffarntg  in  the  deserts  of 
Siberia,^r  free  and  honored  in  the  halls  of  princes,  he  de- 
lighted, to  the  very  close  of  his  life,  to  remember  the  happy 
days  whidi  he  passed,  as  a prisoner  of  war^  in  the  soci- 
ety df  Fenelon;  instructing  and  soothiag^  as  it  were,  the 
agitations  of  his  own  wild  and  tuiiMilent  spick  by  recount- 
ing the  virtuee  and  actions  which  he  had.  witnessed  at  Cam- 
biay. 

9.  At  this  very  period  there  was  another  visitant  at  Cam- 
bray  of  a very  different  character,  the  celebrated  Capkaal 
Quirini,  whose  whole  life,  as  reKpote  as  poskble.  from  the 
pursuits  of  war,  was  devoted  to  learned  researches  and  use- 
ful studies.  In  the  prosecution  of  litekuy  objects,  he  visited 
almost  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  became  acquainted  with  the 
most  distinguished  literuy  men.  In  the  account  of  his  trav- 
els, which  he  wrote  in  Latin,  he  apeahs  very  particularly  ot 
hui  interview  with  Fenelon. 

" I considered,”  he  says,  ^ Cambray  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pal objects  of  my  travels^in  Fsance.  I will  not  even  hesi- 
tate to  confess,  that  it  was  towards  this  single  spot,  or  rather 
towards  the  celebrated  Fenekm,  who  resided  there,  that  I 
WM  most  powerfully  attracted.  With  what  emotions  of  * 
tenderness  I still  recall  the  gentle  and  affecting  familiarity 
with  which  that  great  man  deigned  to  discourse  with  me, 
and  even  sought  my  conversation ; though  his  palace  was 
then  crowded  with  French  generals  and  commanders-dn- 
chief,  towards  whom  he  displayed  the  most  magnificent  and 
generous  hospitality.  • X have  still  fresh  in  my  recollectioli 
all  the  serious  and  important  subjecte  which  were  the  topics 
of  oar  discourse.  My  ear  eaiaght  with  eagemeSs  eveiy 
word  that  issued  fix>m  his  lips.  The  letters  which  he  wrote 
me,  from  time  to  time,  are  still  before  me ; letters  which 
are  an  evidence  alike  of  the  wisdom  of  his  principles  and 
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d the  purity  of  his  hearh  I preserve  them  among  my 
papers,  as  the  most  precious  treasure  which  I have  in  th^- 
world.” 

It  is  an  evidence  both  of  the  kindness  and  faithfulness  of 
Fehelon,  that  he  endeavors  in  these  very  letters  to  recall  the 
Cardinal  Quirini  from  a too  eager  and  exclusive  pursuit  ot 
worldly  knowledge,  to  that  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  which 
renews  and  purifies  the  souL 

10.  Strangers  from  all  parts  of  Europe  came  to  see^him. 

Although  the  duties  of  hospitality  became  a laborious  work 
to  him,  amid  the  multiplicity  and  urgency  of  his  other  em- 
ployments, he  fulfilled  them  with  the  greatest  attention,  and 
with  the  greatest  kindness  of  feeling.  It  was  pleasing  to 
see,  how  readily  he  suffered  himself  to  be,  interrupted  in  his 
important  duties,  in  order  to.attend  to  any,  whatever  might 
be  their  condition  and  whatever  their  wants,  who  might  call 
upon  him.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  drop  his  eloquent  pen, 
with  which  he  conversed  with  all  Europe,  whenever  Provi- 
dence called  him  to  listen  to  the  imperfect  utterance  of  the 
most  ignorant  and  degraded  among  his  people.  And,  in 
doing  this,  he  acted  on  religious  principle..  He  would  rather 
suffer  the  greatest  personal  inconvenience,  than  injure  the 
feelings  of  a fellow-man.  ^ 

11.  “ I have  seen  him,”  says  the  Chevalier  Ramsay,  “ in  the 
course  of  a single  day,  converse  with  the  great  and  speak 
their  language,  ever  maintaining  the  episcopal  dignity ; after- 
wards discourse  with  the  simple  and  the  little,  like  a good 
fether  instructing  his  children.  This  sudden  transition  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  was  without  affectation  or  effort, 
like  one  who,  by  the  extensiveness  of  hia  gpnius,  reaches  to 
all  the  most  opposite  distences.  I have  often  observed  him 
at  such  conferences,  and  have  as  much  admired  the  evan 
gelical  condescension  by  which  he  beca^  all  things  to  aU  , 
men,  as  the  sublimity  of  his  discourses.  While  he  watched 
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over  Ws  flock  with  a daily  care,  he  prayed  in  the  deep  retire* 
ment  of  internal  solitude.  The  many  things  which  were 
generally  admired  in  him,  were  nothing  in  comparison  of 
thht  divine  life  by  which  he  walked  with  God  like  Enochs 
and  was  uidmown  to  men/* 

12.  Fenelon,  in  the  language  of  those  who  knew  his  vir- 
tue, but  still  were  willing  to  say  something  to  his  discredit, 
was  denominated  a quietist.  This  term  is  susceptible  of  a 
good  and  a bad  meaning.  That  quietude  is  bad  which  is 
the  result  of  the  ignorant  and  unbelieving  pride  of  self ; but 
it  is  not  so  with  that  quietude  which  is  the  result  of  an  intel*- 
ligent  and  believing  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  Grod.  There 
is  certainly  great  grace  in  being  truly  and  religiously  quiet 
in  spirit.  It  is  a remark  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  pagan 
philosophers,  that  man  can  never  be  truly  happy,  until  he 
arrives  at  such  an  inward  tnmquiUity  as  excludes  not  only 
unprofitable  actions,  but  even  useless  thoughts.  Heathenism 
had'  light  enough  to  perceive  the  truth  ; but,  rendeied  weak 
in  its  sins,  it  had  not  power  enough  to  realize  it.  It  is 
Christianity  alone  which  reveals  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life.  It  is  ChrisUanity,  reidised  in  the  presence  and  operap 
tions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  gives  that  divine  peace  which 
nature  perceives  to  be  necessary,  but  which  Gk)d  alone  can 
impart.  The  quietude  which  was  ascribed  to  Fenelon  was 
that  inward  rest  which  the  Saviour  calls  peace;  and  of 
which  it  is  declared  there  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked.  It  was 
that  state  of  mind  which  the  Saviour  not  only  denominates 
peace,  but  which  he  describes  as  my  peace,  in  other  words 
Ohrisfs  peace,  ^ the  peace  of  Cknl  which  passes  understand- 
ing,” that  supported  the  archbi^op  of  Cambray,  in  fllie  tri^ 
he  endured,  and  in  the  duties  of  humanity  and  religion 
which  he  was  called  to  discharge. 

He  dismissed,  as  fast  as  they  arose,”  says  an  anonymous 
writer,  <<all  useless  ideas  and  disquietiiig  desires,  to  the  end 
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that  he  might  preserve  his  soul  pure  and  in  peace ; taken 
up  with  Glod,  detached  from  every  thing  not  divine*  This 
brought  him  to  such  a simplicity  as  to  be  far  from  valuing 
himself  for  his  natural  talents,  accounting  all  but  dross,  that 
he  might  win  Christy  and  he  f&und  in  him,**  * 

13.  He  loved  to  contemplate  Christ  in  his  chUdhopd  and 
youth,  as  conveying  to  his  mind  a more  distinct  idea  of  that 
meekness  and  simplicity  of  spirit  which  was  so  marked  a 
trait  in  the  Saviour’s  character. 

Among  his  beautiful  i*eligious  meditations  we  find  the  Tbl- 
lowing,  which  shows  his  feelings  in  this  respect : — 

adore  thee,  O infant  Jesus!  "naked,  w:eeping,  and  lying 
in  the  manger.  Thy  childhood  and  poverty  are  become  my 
delight.  Oh  that  I could  be^  thus  poor,  thus  a child,  like 
thee  ! O Eternal  Wisdom ! reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
little  babe,  take  from  me  the  vanity  and  presumptuousness 
of  human  wisdom.  Make  me  a child  with  thee.  Be  silent; 
ye  teachers  and  sages  of  the  earth  I I wish  to  know  nothing 
but  to  be  resigned,  to  be  willing  to  suffer,  to  lose  and  forsake 
all,  to  he  aU  faith.  The  Word  made  Jleeht  Now  silent, 
now  he  has  an  imperfect  uttermice,  now  weeps  as  a child. 
And  shall  I set  up  for  being  wise  ? Shall  I take  a compla' 
cency  in  my  own  schemes  and  systems  ? Shall  I be  afraid, 
lest  the  world  should  not  have  an  opinion  high  enough  of  my 
capacity.  No,  no ; — all  my  pleasure  shall  be  to  decrease, 
to  become  little  and  obscure,  to  live  in  silence,  to  bear  the 
reproach  of  Jesus  crucified,  and  to  add  (hereto  the  helpless- 
ness and  imperfect  utterarwe  of  Jesus  a child,** 

14.  “To  die  to  all  his  own  abilities,”  says  the  writer  to 
whom  we  have  just  now  referred,  “ must  have  b6en  a thing 
more  painful  to  him  than  another.  He  understood  thorough- 


* Anonymoas,  but  supposed  to  be  Bigby  Brooke,  the  author  of  the 
English  translation  of  the  Life  of  Madame  Guyon. 
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Ijr  the  principles  of  almost  all  the  liberal  sciences.  He  had 
studied  the  ancients  of  all  kinds,  poets,  orators,  and  philoso- 
phers. He  was  well  acquainted  both  with  their  faults  and 
with  their  beauties.  Yet  he  rejected  that  pompous  erudi- 
tion which  so  powerfully  tends  to  swell  the  ^aind  with  pride. 
He  thought  It  his  duty  to  renounce  all  the  false  riches  of  the 
mind,  and  to  be  wise  with  sobriety.  Tbb  is  what  those 
learned  men  and  teachers,  who  are  always  contending  about 
frivolous  questions,  will  never  be  able  to  comprehend.” 

15.  It  was  one  characteristic  of  this  remarkable  and 
deeply  pious  man,  thai  he  bore  the  passions  and  faults  of 
othem  with  the  greatest  equanimity.  This  is  an  unostenta- 
tious but  an  important  grace.  He  was  faithful,  without  ceas- 
ing to  be  patient.  Believing  that  the  providence  of  God 
attaches  to  times  as  well  as  to  things,  and  that  there  is  a 
time  for  reproof  as  well  as  for  every  thing  else,  a time  which 
may  propeiiy  be  denominated  6rod*s  timcy  he  waited  calmly 
for  the  propm:^  moment  of  speaking.  Thus  keeping  his 
own  spirit  in  harmony' with  Gk)d,  he  was  enabled  to  ad- 
minister reproof  and  to  utter  the  most  unpleasant  truths 
without  a betrayal  of  himself,  and  without  giving  offence  to 
others. 

^ “ It  is  often,”  he  said,  our  own  imperfection  which  makes 
us  reprove  the  imperfections  of  others  ;\ — a sharp-sighted 
self-love  of  our  own,  which  cannot  pardon  the  self-love  of 
others.  The  passions  of  other  men  seem  insupportable  to 
him  who  is  governed  by  his  own.  Divine  charity  makes 
great  allowances  for  the  weaknesses  of  others,  bears  with 
them,  and  treats  them  with  gentleness  and  condescension. 
It  is  never  over-hasty  in  its  proceeding.  The  less  we  have 
of  self-love,  the  more  easily  we  accommodate  ourselves  to 
the  imperfections  of  others,  in  order  to  cure  them  patiently, 
when  the  right  season  arrives  for  it.  Imperfect  virtue  is 
apt  to  be  sour,  severe,  and  implacable.  Perfect  virtue  is 
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meek,  affable,  and  compassionate.  It  thinks  of  nothing  bat 
doing  good,  bearing  others’  burdens.  It  is  this  principle  of 
disinterestedness  with  regard  to  ourselves,  and  of  compassion 
for  othei^,  which  is  the  true  bond  of  society.” 

It  was  a liiihiral  result  of  his  principles,  that  he  in- 
eukated  and  practised  reUgums  tcietmlion.  Without  being 
indifferent  to  the  principles,  and  formal  region,  he  had  a 
deep  conviction,  that  the  appropriate  weapon  of  religion,  in 
Its  defence*  and  in  its  extension,  is  that  of  lave,  A man’s 
belief  is,  and  ought  to  be,  sacred.  We  may  try  to  correct  it 
by  kind  argument;  but  in  every ^^yond  that,  we  violate 
the  laws  of  the  mind;  as  well  as^the  claims  of  morakf  and 
act  without  auth(n*ity.  Such  were  the  v?e#9  oC  Fenelon; 
which  he  inculcated  at  a time,  mid  under  circumstances, 
which  shewed  the  firmness  of  his  purpose  as  well  as  the 
benevolence  of  his  heart.  . 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice,  that,,  when  he 
was  appointed  a missionary  among  the  Protestants  of  Poitou, 
he  accepted  this  difficult  and  delicate  office,  only  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  king  should  remove  all  the  troops,  and  all 
appearance  of  military  coercion,  from  those  places  to  which 
he  was  to  be  sent  in  the  exercise  of  a ministry  of  peace  and 
love.  In  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  in  the  year  1709,  he 
was  visited  by  a young  prince  at  the  episcopal  residence. 
In  the  conversations  which  passed  between  them,  the  arch- 
bishop recommended  to  him,  very  emphatically,  never  to 
compel  his  subjects  to  change  their  religion.  “ Liberty  of 
thought,”  said  he,  “ is  an  impregnable  fortress,  which  no 
human  power  can  force.  Violence  can  never  convince ; it 
only  makes  hypocrites.  When  kings  take  it  upon  them  to 
direct  in  matters  of  religion,  instead  of  protecting  it,  they 
bring  it  into  bondage.  You  ought,  therefore,  to  grant  to  all 
a legal  toleration ; not  as  approving  every  thing  indifferently, 
but  as  suffering  with  patience  %iolwX  God  suffers  ; endeavor- 
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iDg  in  a proper  manner  to  restore  such  as*  are  misled,  but 
never  by  any  measures  but  those  of  gentle  and  benevolent 
persuasion.” 

17.  Fenelon  had  many  friends  who  were  affectionately 
attached  to  him,  in  Versailles,  Paris,  and  other  parts  of 
France ; but  after  thertfane  of  his  banishment,  which  continoed 
during  the  reminder  of  his  life,  he  saw  them  but  very  sel- 
dom. Many  of  them  were  persons  of  eminent  piety.  A 
permanent  separation  from  such  men  was  a source  of  afflic- 
tion ; but  such  were  his  habits  of  mind,  which  saw  God  in 
all  things  and  all  things  in  Gk>d,  that  he  alleviated  bis  sor- 
row by  communing  with  them  in  spirit. 

" Let  us  all  dwell,”  he  eaye  in  one  of  his  letters,  “ in  our 
only  CENTRE,  where  we  continually  meet,  and  are  all  one 
and  the  same  thing.  We  are  very  hear,  though  we  see  not 
one  another ; whereas  others,  who  even  live  in  the  same 
house,  yet  li^e  at  a great  distance.  God  reunites  all,  and 
brings  together  the  remotest  points  of  distance  in  the  hearts 
that  are  united  to  him.  I am  for  nothing  but  unity ; that 
unity  which  binds  all  the  parts  to  the  centre.  That  which 
is  not  in  unity  is  in  separation ; and  separation  implies  a 
plurality  of  interests,  self  in  each  too  much  fondled.  When 
self  is  destroyed,  the  soul  reunites  in  GU)d ; and  those  who 
are  united  in  are  not  far  from  each  other.  This  is  the 
consolation  which  I have  in  your  absence,  smd  which  enables 
me  to  bear  this  affliction  patiently,  however  long  it  may 
continue.” 

18.  The  union  of  the  soul  in  God,  followed  by  the  union 
of  all  worldly  concerns  and  interests,  wa^  the  subject  of  fre- 
quent contemplation  and  remark.  ‘‘Ohl  what  a beautiful 
sight,”  he  said  frequently,  “ to  see  all  kinds  of  goods  in  com- 
mon, nobody  looking  on  bis  own  knowledge,  virtues,  joys, 
riches,  as  his  peculiar  property ! It  is  thus,  that  the  saints 
in  heaven  possess  every  ikinig  in  God^  without  having  any 
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tkin^  of  thoir  o^.  It  is  tbe  3ax  and  reflux  of  an  infinite 
ocean  of  good,  common  to  all,  which  satiates  their  desires, 
and  ODknpletes  their  happiness.  Perfectly  poor  |a  them- 
ariTc^tbey  are  petff^y  rich  and  happy  in  God,  who  is  the 
tro^^rce  of  rid|||)|i^  If  this  poverty  of  spirit,  which,  in 
fdepitving  us  pf  self^  Vus  us  with  lovejAttbvailed  here  below 
^ it  should  do,  we  should  hear  no  monRhose  cold  words  of 
mine  and  thine.  Being  one  in  the  abandonmeflt  of  self  and 
one  in  harmony  with  God,  we  should  be  all  at  the  same 
time  rich  and  poor  in  unity.” 

19.  After  tfenelon  left  Versmlles,  he'neveSLd  Ihe  oppor- 
tunity of  seeiOg  his  beloved  pupil,  the  duke  of  Biwgundy ; 
and  it  was  a nlimber  of  years  before  they  had  the  means  even 
of  Oorresponding  with  each  other  by  letter.  But  the  duke,  for 
whom  he  had  labored  so  earnestly  in  personal  eflbrts,  and 
for  whose  benefit  he  had  written  his  delightful  Fables,  his 
Dialogues,  and  the  great  and  popular  work  entitled  Telema- 
chus,  never  forgot  him.  And  Fenelon,  on  his  part,  never 
ceased  to  counsel  and  encourage. 

Offspring  of  Saint  LouU ! ^ lio  says,  in  of  his  letters, 
written  a short  time  before  the  lamented  death  of  the  prince, 
“ be  like  him,  mild,  humane,  easy  of  access,  affable,  com- 
passionate, and  liberal.  Let  your  grandeur  never  hinder 
you  from  condescending  to  the  lowest  of  your  subjects,  — 
yet  in  such  a manner  that  this  goodness  may  never  weaken 
your  authority,  nor  lessen  their  respect.  Suffer  not  your- 
self to  be  beset  by  insinuating  flatterers ; but  value  the  pres- 
ence and  advice  of  men  of  virtuous  principles.  True  virtue 
is  ofben  modest  and  ^ired.  Princes  have  need  of  her,  and 
therefore  ought  to  seek  her  out.  Place  no  confidence  in  any 
but  these  who  have  the  courage  to  Qontradict  you  with  re- 
spect, and  who  love  your  prosperity  and  reputation  better 
than  your  favor.  Make  yourself  to  be  loved  by  the  good, 
feared  by.  the  bad,  and  esteemed  by  alL  Hasten  to  reform 

VOL.  II.  26  ♦ 
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joarself,  that  you  may  labor  with  success  ia  the  reformation 
of  others.” 

20.  The  effect  of  the  correspondence  of  Fenelon  with  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  may  be  seen,  among  other  evidences 
which  he  gave,  from  the  import  of  the  following  letter : — 

TO  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OP  CAMBRAT. 

" My  dear  Archbishop, 

I will  endeavor  to  make  use  of  the  advice  you  give 
me.  I ask  an  interest  in  your  prayers,  that  God  will  give 
me  his  grace  so  to  do.  Desire  of  GU>d  more  and  more,  that 
he  will  grant  me  the  love  of  himself  above  all  things  else ; 
and  that  I may  love  my  friends  and  love  my  enemies  in 
him  and  FOR  him.  In  the  situation  in  which  1 am  placed, 
I am  obliged  to  listen  to  many  remarks,  and  sometimes  to 
those  which  are  unfavorable.*  When  I am  rebuked  for 
taking  a course  which  I know  to  be  a right  one,  I am  not 
disquieted  by  it  When  I am  made  to  see,  that  I have  done 
wrong,  I readily  blame  myself.  And  I am  enabled  sincerely 
to  pardon  all,  and  to  pray  for  all,  who  wish  me  ill  or  who 
do  me  ill. 

" I do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  I have  faults ; but  I can 
also  add,  that  I have  a fixed  determination,  whatever  may 
be  my  failings,  to  give  myself  to  God.  Pray  to  him  without 
ceasing,  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  finish  in  me  what  he  has 
already  begun,  and  to  destroy  in  me  those  evils  which  proceed 
from  my  fallen  nature.  — In  respect  to  yourself,  you  may  be 
assured  that  my  friendship  is  always  the  same.” 

21.  Fenelon  died  in  1715,  at  the  age  of  65*  His  work 
was  accomplished.  It  was  found  after  his  death,  that  he 
was  without  property  and  without  debts.  United  with  Christ, 
he  had  no  fear.  As  he  had  the  spirit,  so  he  delighted  in  the 
language,  of  the  Saviour.  His  djdng  words  were,  "Tht 
WILL  BE  DONE.”  And  thos  he  met  God  in  peace. 
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There  is,  perhaps,  not  another  man  in  modem  times, 
whose  character  has  so  perfectlj  harmonized  in  its  favor 
all  creeds,  nations,  and  parties.  His  religion  expanded  his 
heart  to  the  limits  of  the  world.  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
that  the  whole  human  race  should  love  his  memory.  In 
the  time  of  the  French  revolution,  when  the  chains  which 
had  been  fastened  by  the  tyranny  of  ages,  were  rent  asunder 
by  infuriated  men,  who,  in  freeing  themselves  from  outward 
tyranny,  forgot  to  free  themselves  from  the  domination  of 
their  own  passions,  the  ashes  of  the  good  and  great  of  other 
days,  in  the  #:>rgetfulness  of  all  just  distinctions,  were  scat- 
tered by  them  to  the  four  winds  of  heav^.  But  they  wept 
over  and  spared  the  dust  of  Fenelon. 
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Of  the  influence  of  Modame  Guyon  upon  Fenelon,  Renuvdce  upon 
tooman*8  influence^.  Madame  Guyon  transferred  from  the  prison 
of  Vincennes  to  that  of  Vauytrard*  Her  reUghus  ejffbrts  there. 
Interference  of  the  archfdfkop  of  Paris.  Feelings  of  the  king 
towards  Madame  Guyon.  His  treatment  of  some  members  of  the 
Seminary  of  St.  Cyr.  He  removes  a son  of  Madame  Guyon  from 
his  office  of  lieutenant  in  the  kinfs  guards.  Proceedings  of  Go-- 
del  Marais^  bishop  of  Chartres.  Feelings  of  Madame  Guyon  in 
relation  to  Fenelon.  Visited  in  prison  by  the  archbishop  of  Parisy 
who  reads  to  her  a letter  from  La  Combe.  Her  feelings.  A 
Poem. 

The  natural  traits  of  Fenelon  were  remarkable  in  them- 
selves, and  still  more  remarkable  in  the  beauty  of  their  com- 
bination. Religion  added  to  the  attractions  of  his  character. 
At  an  early  period  of  his  life,  he  was  a religious  man  ; — 
religious  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  terms,  and  with  a 
reference  to  the  common  standard. 

But  who  pointed  him  to  a higher  inward  life  and  brighter 
hopes,  than  had  previously  come  within  the  scope  either  of 
his  knowledge  or  his  expectations  ? And  when  he  had  set 
out  upon  this  new  way,  the  way  of  victory  because  it  was 
the  way  of  holiness,  who  aided  him,  at  every  step  of  his 
progress,  in  giving  clearness  to  his  vision  and  strength  to 
his  doubting  purposes  ? Whose  example  was  it,  consecrated 
by  tears  and  illustrated  by  labors,  in  the  domestic  circle  and 
in  the  more  public  sphere,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  freedom 
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and  in  prison,  that  attracted  his  notice,  excited  his  holy  de« 
sires,  and  strengthened  his  hopes  ? 

It  is  impossible,  with  any  suitable  •legard  to  truth  and 
justice,  to  separata  the  induence  of  the  instructions,  of  the 
exhortations  and  prayers,  and  of  the  personal  life  and  exam- 
ple of  Madame  Guyon  from  the  renovated  nature,  the  benev- 
olent labors,  and  the  sublime  fauth  of  Fenelon. 

2.  And  if  any  female  should  think  these  pages  worthy  of 
her  perusal,  let  her  gather  the  lesson  from  these  statements, 
which  truth  and  justice  compel  us  to  make,  that  woman’s 
influence  does  not  terminate,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  with 
the  moulding  and  the  guidance  of  the  minds  of  children. 
We  repeat  here,  what  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  iuti- 
mate  in  another  place,  that  her  task  is  not  finished,  when 
she  sends  abroad  those  whom  she  has  home  and  nurtured 
in  her  bosom,  on  their  pilgrimage  of  action  and  duty  in  the 
wide  world.  Far  from  it.  Man  is  neither  safe  in  himself, 
nor  profitable  to  others,  when  he  lives  di^ociated  from  that 
benign  infiuence  which  is  to  be  found  in  woman’s  presence 
and  character;  — an  infiuence  which  is  needed  in  the  projects 
and  toils  of  mature  life,  in  the  temptations  and  trials  to  which 
that  period  is  especially  exposed,  and  in  the  weakness  and 
sufferings  of  age,  hardly  less  than  in  childhood  and  youth. 

But  it  is  not  woman,  gay,  frivolous,  and  unbelieving,  it  is 
not  woman  separated  from  those  divine  teachings  which 
make  all  hearts  wise,  that  can  lay  claim  tn  the  exercise  of 
e^ch  an  infiuence.  But  when  she  adds  to  the  traits  of  sym- 
pathy, forbearance,  and  warm  affection,  which  (fiiaracterize 
her,  the  strength  and  wisdom  of  a well-cultivated  intellect, 
and  the  still  higher  attributes  of  religious  faith  and  holy 
love,  it  is  not  easy  to  limit  the  good  she  may  do,  in  all  situa- 
tions and  in  all  periods  of  life. 

3.  To  th^  last  moment  of  his  life,  Fenelon  bore  the  most 
decided  testimony  to  the  virfues  of  Madame  Guyon ; while 
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his  own  personal  history  and  doctrines  were  conelusive  evi- 
dence of  the  influence  she  had  exerted.  When  the  contro- 
versy between  Fenelon  and  Bossuet  commenced,  Madame 
Guyon  was  a prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes.  And,  as 
we  here  complete  our  narrative  so  far  as  it  has  relation  to 
Fenelon,  we  naturally  return  to  her  again,  to  terminate,  in  a 
few  pages  more,  the  story  of  her  remarkable  life. 

At  this  time,  as  well  as  at  all  previous  times,  from  the 
period  in  which  she  gave  herself  wholly  to  God,  she  was 
calm  and  patient.  The  walla  which  enclosed  her  had  no 
terrors  to  a heart  that  recognized  the  presence  of  God  as 
distinctly  in  sorrow  as  in  joy.  Not  that  her  feeble  constitu- 
tion did  not  suffer,  or  that  she  did  not  feel  deeply  her  separ- 
ation from  her  friends,  but  she  had  inward  supports,  which 
enabled  her  to  rise  above  such  sufferings ; and  with  Paul 
and  Silas  she  sang  songs  in  prison. 

4.  Madame  Guyon  Was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Vin- 
cennes on  the  31  St  of  December,  1695.  She  remained  in 
this  prison  about  nine  noonths.  Her  imprisonment  seems  to 
have  been  severe.  She  was  allowed  the  company  of  the 
pious  maid-servant  who  had  so  long  attended  her,  and  who 
was  her  daughter  in  the  gospel ; but  she  Was  Hot  permitted, 
except  under  great  restrictions,  to  see  her  relatives  and 
other  friends,  or  to  correspond  with  them.  She  wrote  many 
of  her  poems  here,  and  added  some  passages  to  her  auto- 
biography. Whether  it  was  because  her  physical  system 
would  not  bear  such  close  and  long-continued  confinement, 
or  whether  those  who  were  the  principal  agents  in  restrain- 
ing her,  were  touched  with  some  degree  of  pity,  we  do  not 
know.  We  know  the  fact,  however,  that  after  the  expira- 
tion of  nearly  a year,  she  was  removed  from  Vincennes,  and 
imprisoned  at  Vaugirard,  a village  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  Paris.  Some  circumstances  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  she  went  to  her  new  place  of  imprisonment  on  the 
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28th  of  Aiigast,  1696.  She  did  not  go  before ; and  might 
not  have  gone  until  a short  time  after.  Her  pious  maid- 
servcuit,  who  had  been  a great  consolation  to  her,  was  de- 
tained for  a longer  period  at  Vincennes. 

5.  At  the  prison  of  Vaugirard,  from  which  she  was 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  BastHle,  she  remained  till 
September,  1698,  a little  more  than  two  years.  Her  prison 
at  Vaugirard  seems  to  have  been  a place  of  confinement 
connected  with  a monastery  at  that  village.  It  was  under- 
stood by  her,  when  she  went  there,  that  she  would  have  a 
little  more  liberty  than  was  allowed  her  at  Vincennes.  And 
with  this  understanding,  her  strong  desire  to  benefit  souls 
relumed.  She  saw  her  fnends  more  frequently  than  she 
had  recently  done ; she  corresponded  with  them,  and  en- 
deavored to  inspire  the  true  life  of  . faith  in  the  sisters  of 
the  monastery,  whenever  she  had  opportunity  to  speak  to 
them.  There  was  every  appearance  that  the  same  spiritual 
results  would  follow  her  labors  here  as  elsewhere. 

6.  The  archbishop  of  Paris,  at  whose  suggestion  and 
request  she  had  been  transferred  to  Vaugirard,  became 
alarmed.  He  knew  the  feelings  of  the  king;  and  that  it 
was  indispensable,  if  she  continued  to  remain  there,  that 
these  things  should  stop.  Accordingly  she  was  reduced  to 
the  painful  necessity  of  signing  a paper,  in  which  she  agreed 
expressly  to  cease  from  such  labors.  The  paper  is  dated 
the  9th  of  October,  1696.  In  this  paper  she  promises  to 
place  herself,  in  the  particulars  specified,  under  the  watch 
and  direction  of  the  cuitite  of  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpitius ; 
and,  without  his  express  permission,  to  receive  no  visits,  hold 
no  conversations,  and  write  no  letters. 

To  one  who  had  the  feelings  of  Madame  Guyon^  whose 
life  it  was  to  do  g^d,  such  a prohibition  must  have  been 
exceedingly  painful.  But,  as  she  was  entirely  in  the  power 
of  those  who  thought  it  prefer  to  impose  these  restraints, 
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she  could  not  well  do  otherwise  than  submit  to  them.  Any 
other  course  would  have  merely  resulted  in  subjecting  her 
again  to  the  severer  imprisonment  of  Vincennes,  without 
giving  her  any  greater  religious  privilege.  Her  only  re- 
source, now  was  prayer. 

7.  This  state  of  things  will  be  the  better  understood,  when 
we  keep  in  mind  the  feelings  of  the  king.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  a man  whose  mind  was  occupied  with  plans  of  ^ast  extent, 
such  as  perhaps  no  French  monarch  before  him  had  enter- 
tained, should  enter  into  a contest,  which  may  well  be  called  a 
personal  contest,  with  an  unprotected  woman.  But  so  it  was. 

After  the  remarkable  attention  to  religion  in  the  Female 
Seminary  of  St.  Cyr,  already  mentioned  in  another  place, 
which  was  attributed  to  the  induence  of  Madame  Ghiyon, 
and  which  was  supposed  to  be.  conducted  on  principles  allied 
to  those  of  Protestantism,  Louis,  whp  was  greatly  offended, 
not  only  insisted  on  the  exclusion  of  Madame  Guyon,  but 
came  to  St.  Cyr  personally,  instituted  an  examination  into 
the  state  of  things  himself,  and  removed  from  the  seminary 
three  of  the  most  pious  ladies  connected  with  it.  The  only 
reason  assigned  was  their  sympathy  with  the  new  doctrine 
of  an  inward  and  purified  life  sustained  by  fakh.  So  that, 
like  Fenelon,  she  was  obliged  to  suffer,  not  only  in  her  own 
person,  but  in  the  person  of  her  friends  also. 

8.  For  this  treatment  of  the  ladies  of  St.  Cyr,  the  king 
might  perhaps  have  alleged  a reason  apparently  satkiactory, 
founded  in  his  seal  for  the  church  and  his  opposition  to  all 
forms  of  heresy.  But  such  a reason  could  not  well  be 
alleged  for  his  treatment  of  a son  of  Madame  Guyon.  Her 
second  son,  a young  man  of  promise,  had  been  appointed 
a year  or  two  previous  a lieutenant  in  the  king’s  gua^rds. 
Nothing  was  alleged  against  his  character  or  conduct;  but 
such  was  the  king's  hostility  to  Madame  Gkiyon,  and  his  de- 
termination to  crush  her  the  eflectfis^y  by  crashing  all 
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who  were  connected  with  her,  that  he  unceremoniously  re- 
moved her  son  from  the  public  service. 

9.  The  zeal  of  the  king,  when  it  was  fully  understood 
what  his  views  and  wishes  were,  was  seconded  by  the  prompt 
and  effective  cooperation  of  a number  of  the  bishops.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  with  Godet  JVIarais,  bishop  of  Chartres, 
within  the  limits  of  whose  diocese  St.  Cyr  was  situated.  As 
the  alleged  heresy  had  made  its  appearance  in  a seminary 
for  whose  religious  character  and  interests  he  felt  especially 
responsible,  he  issued,  as  the  head  and  spiritual  father  of  his 
diocese,  an  ecclesiastical  ordinance,  in  which  he  condemned 
the  writings  of  Madame  Guyon,  as  false,  rash,  impious, 
heretical,  and  tending  to  renew  the  errors  of  Luther  and 
Calvin, 


Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  instituted  personally  a minute 
examination  of  all  the  rooms  and  private  apartments  of  the 
seminary  of  St.  Cyr,  and  took  away  all  the  writings  of 
Madame  Guyon  which  he  found  there ; and  among  other 
things  some  manuscripts  and  letters  of  Fenelonci.  Madame 
Maispnfort,  a pious  and  highly  educated,  lady,  who  had  the 
immediate  charge  of  the  seminary,  remonstrated  against  such 
violent  and  unjust  proceedings,  but  without  effect.* 

10.  These  transactions,  and  others  like  them,  took  plac^, 
at  different  times  and  under  different  circumstances,  from 
1695  to  1698.  They  added  to  the  sorrows  of  Madame 
Guyon’s  imprisonment ; but  did  not  lead  her  to  doiffbt  for  a 
moment  of  the  goodness  and  truth  of  God.  Both  at  Vin- 
cennes* and  at  Yaugirard,  she  kept  herself  informed,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  of  the  progress  of  events.  But  there 
was  nothing  which  touched  her  feelings  so  deeply  as  the 
trials  of  Fenelon.  She  had  been  the  instrument,  in  the 


^ Relation  de  i^Origine,  da  IVogr^,  et  de  la  Condemnation  dn  Qnidt- 
iflins,  p.  15S— 7. 
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hands  of  Providence,  of  bringing  to  his  notice  the  great  doc- 
trine of  present  and  entire  holiness ; — a doctrine  realized 
in  form  of  pure  or  perfect  love,  and  resting  upon  &{th 
as  its  basis.  With  the  greatest  earnestness  and  persever- 
ance, she  ^d  watched  for  him  and  prayed  Jhr  him  ; had 
warned  and  entreated  him.  She  had  the  happiness  of 
ing  her  labors  and  prayee^  answered.  God,  in  the  pctScSi 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  had  decoded  and  taken  possession  of 
the  mind  so  dear  to  her;  — so  that  he  had  become  one^wkh 
God,  and  in  God  had  b^me  one  with  herself.  'Appre- 
ciating also  his  great  leanwg,  his  powers  of  reasoning  and 
imagination,  and  his  cultivated  taste,  she  naturally  indulged 
the  hope,  that  he  might  illustrate  and  successfully  propi^te 
those  religious  views  which^  in  common  with  some  of  tha 
most  devoted  persons  in  all  ages*  of  the  church,  she  rc^gar^ted 
" e4|mportant  . 

wlBut  darkness  had  gathered  a^n  the  prospect,  which’' 
would  ottherwise  have  been  so  cheering.  When  the  secular 
arm  had  united  with  the  religious,  and  kings  were  in  alliance 
with  bishops,  there  seemed  but  little  hope.  When  she 
thought  of  these  things,  as  she  sat  alone  in  her  solitary  cell, 
tears  sometimes  filled  that  bright  eye  which  the  lapse  of 
^If  a century  had  not  yst  made  dim. 

11.  It  was  under  these  circumstances,  when  she  had  been 
at  Vaugirard  nearly  two  years,  the  doors  of  her  prison  sud- 
denly opened.  Her  old  acquaintance.  Monsieur  de  Noailles, 
archbishop  of  Paris,  accompanied  by  Monsieur  Lachetardie, 
the  •curate  of  the  seminety  of  St.  Sulpitius,  presented  himself 
before  her.  With  a seriousness  of  air,  which  seemed  to  him 
to  be  warranted  by  the  occasion,  the  archbishop  informed 
her  of  the  reasons  of  his  coitifbg.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
letter,  and  read  it.  It  purported  to  be  from  Father  La 
Combe,  addressed  to  Madame  Guyon ; in  which  La  Combe, 
without  naming  them,  referred  distinedy  to  irregularities 
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into  which  they  had  both  fallen,  and  exhorted  her  to  repent 
The  letter  was  no  sooner  read,  than  the  archbishop  and  the 
curate,  unfavorably  impressed  by  insinuations  which  seemed 
to  imply  guilt,  conjured  her,  in  the' most  earnest  and  solemn 
manner,  to  do*  homage  to  truth,  and  to  merit  foigiveness  by 
a sincere  confession  of  her  faults. 

' But,  worn  down  as  she  was  by  the  sorrows  of  her  impris- 
' onment,  her  offbnded  innocence  gave  her  strength  to  reply. 
She  amd,  however,  but  a few  words.  And  it  waa  simply 
this. ' The  letter  which  had  tisen  read  to  her,  which  she 
was  not  permitted  to  see,  was  either  a forgery ; or  Father 
Ld  Combe,  worn  oat  by  the  severity  of  his  long  imprison- 
ment, had  entirely  lost  his  powers  of  perception  and  memory, 
and  had  written  it,  arkhout  knowing  what  he  wrote,  at  the 
instigation  of  another.  Further  than  this,  she  did  not  think 
it  her  duty  to  notice  ^Ais  accusation.  Her  perfect  self- 
possession,  her  serious  and  unaffected  air  of  innocence,  the 
conviction  which  suddenly  dashed  upon  their  own  minds, 
that  an  attempt  had. been  made  to  destroy  the  most  devoted 
and  virtuous  of  women  by  the  foulest  *Df  meUns,  compelled 
them  to  leave  her  prison  With  a shame  to  themselves,  hardly 
less  than  the  sorrow  which  they  brought  to  her. 

12.  The  secret  history  of  this  atrocious  movemen1||p  . 
not  well  known.  The  long  banishment  and  imprisonments 
which  La  Combe  had  suffered,  as  an  advocate  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Madame  Guyon,  had  affected  both  his  mental  and 
physical  system.  So  obviously  was  this  the  case,  that  those 
whp  had  the  chsu*ge  of  him  thought  it  necessary  to  transfer 
him  from  the  place  of  his  imprisonment,  in  a distant  part  of 
Fiance,-  to  the  public  hospital  for  sick  and  lunatic  persona 
establish^  in  the  village  of  ChareUton,  a few  miles  from 
Paris.  On  his  way  there,  he  was  lodged  a few  days  the 
castle  of  Vincennes ; where  the  paper  to  which  we  have 
referred  was  prepared,  and  his  signature  was.  obtained. 
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Sbortlj  afler  his  arrival  at  C^iarenton,  he  died ; but  it  was 
satisfactorily  ascertained,  that  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
for  some  time  before,  he  had  not  sufficient  power  of  percep- 
tion and  reasoning  to  know  what  he  did,  and  to  render  him 
accountable « for  his  acts.  These  circumstances  were  not 
known  to  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  when  the  paper,  which  he 
was  requested  to  convey  to  Madame  Guyon,  was  put  into 
his  hands. 

13.  The  historians  of  the  life  of  Fenelon  agree  in  assert- 
ing, thdt  this  ungenerous  and  wicked  attempt  wRs  aimed  as 
much  and  perhaps  still  more  at  Fenelon,  than  at  Madaihe 
Guyon.  The  enemies  of  Fenelon  were  astonished  at  the 
powers  of  argument  and  of  eloquence  which  he  disfdayed  in 
his  controversy  with  Bossuet.  They  saw  themselves  on  the 
point  of  being  defeated ; and,  as  Fdnelon  never  denied  his 
acquaintance  with  Madame  Guyon  and  his  sincere  respect 
and  friendship  for  her,  they  seemed  to  have  but  one  way  left 
to  them,  that  of  destroying  his  reputation  and  throwing  doubt 
upon  his  morals,  by  first  destroying  hers.  If  there  had  been 
any  thing  wrohg  between  3Iadame  Guyon  and  La  Combe, 

it  was  expected,”  says  Butler,  " that  the  ascertainment  of 
the  fact  would  indirectly  operate  to  the  detriment  of  Fene- 
Idl^  by  exposing  his  connection  with  her  to  a like  suipioion.” 
The  attempt  did  not  suoce^  ; but  originating  in  the  deepest 
depravity,  and  aimed  as  she  knew  it  to  be  at  Fenelon  as 
well  as  herself,  it  could  not  fail  to  infiict  a deep  wound  upon 
her  already  afiiicted  spirit. 

14.  Her  poems,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  written 
in  her  imprisonments,  have  frequent  allusions  to  the  trials 
which  she  was  thus  called  to  endure,  and  to  the  faith  which*" 
sustained  her.  The  following  stanzas,  without  b^ing  a trans- 
lation of  miy  one  poem,  emi^y  sentiments  which  are  found 
in  many : — 
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THE  LIGHT  ABOYB  US. 

There  k a light  in  yonder  skies, 

A light  unseen  by  outward  eyes ; — 

But  clear  and  bright  to  inward  sense, 

It  shines,  the  star  of  Providence. 

The  radiance  of  the ‘central  throne, 

It  comes  fh>m  God,  and  God  alone ; — 
Th#  ray  that  never  yet  grew  pale, 

The  star  llmt  “ sloes' within  the  veiL** 

m 

And  faith,  uncheck’d  by  earthly  fears, 
Shall  lift  its  eye,  though  fill’d  with  tears^ 
And  while  around  ’Hs  dark  as  night, 
Undred,  shall  mark  that  heavenly  light 

In  vain  they  smite  me.  Men  but  do 
What  God  permits  with  different  view 
To  ontward  sight  they  wield  the  rod. 

But  faith  proclaims  it  all  of  God. 

Unmoved,  then,  let  me  keep  my  way ; 
Supported  by  that  cheering  ray 
Which,  shining  distant  renders  clear 
The  clouds  and  darkness  thronging  near. 


. IL 
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1698.  Transferred  from  Vaugirord  to  the  Bastille.  Some  account 
of  the  Bastille.  Extract  from  a letter  of  Madame  Guyon.  Man 
of  the  iron  mask.  Madame  Guyon's  maidservant  imprisoned 
in  the  Bastille.  Her  jyersonal  history.  Her  religious  character. 
Her  letters.  Her  death.  Situation  of  Madame  Guyon.  The 
religious  support  which  she  experienced. 

The  failure  of  the  attempt  to  ruin  the  character  of  Ma- 
dame Guyon,  and  in  her  ruin  to  involve  that  of  Fenelon, 
seems  to  have  exasperated  her  enemies  more  and  more. 
They  showed  their  dissatisfaction  by  obtaining  an  order  from 
the  king,  which  required  her  to  be  transferred  from  hef 
prison  at  Yaugirard  to  one  of  the  towers  of  the  Bastille. 

S became  a piisoner  in  that  abode  of  wretchedness  in 
^tember,  1698. 

2.  The  prison  of  the  Bastille,  in  which  Madame  Guyon 
was  now  incarcerated,  has  become  historical.  It  has  been 
demolished,  it  is  true ; but,  while  an  interest  in  the  history 
of  the  humaa  race  remains,  it  will  not  cease  to  be  remem- 
bered. The  Bastille,  the  erection  of  which  began  in  the 
year  1370,  was  composed  of  high  and  large  towers,  united 
together  by  thick  walls  enclosing  two  large  courts  which 
were  separated  from  each  other  by  other  walls  intervening; 
the  whole  being  enclosed  by  a deep  and  wide  ditch.  At 
the  base  of  all  the  towers  were  dungeons.  Each  tower, 
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A . Aveaufi  from  St.  Anthony’s  Street*—  B.  Entrance . and  ftwt  dra\d>ii'df;G. — 
(’.  The  Oovemor’s  house.— D.  first  €001*1  .—  E.  Avenue  leading  to  the  gate  of 
the  fortress.— F.  Drawbridge  and  gates  of  the  fortress.— G.  Guardhouses. — 
U.  The  great  court  within  the  towere. — I.  Staircase  leading  to  the  Council 
('h.aiiil)er.—  K.  C ouncil  Chamber. — L . Court  du  Puits , or WeD  C ourt..— M . IVay 
to  the  garden.— N.  Steps  leading  into  the  garden.— 0.  Carden*—  P.  The  moat 
t>f  the  fortress.—  Q.  Passage  to  foe  Arsenal  garden.—  A^Wooden  road  round 
the  waDs  for  the  night  patrole . — 1 . Towe r du  Puits  — 2.  Tower  de  la  Liberte  — 
3.  Tower  de  la  Bertaudiere .—  4 Tower#*  la  Baainiere.—  5.  Towerde  la  Comte 
6.  Tower  du  Tresor.-7.  Tower  de  laChapeRe.— 8.  Tower  du  Coin. 
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eighty  feet  in  height  above  the  dungeon,  consisted  of  four 
stories.  The  dangeons  were  below  the  level  of  the  ground  ; 
some  of  them  admitted  a little  light ; others  were  perfectly 
dark.  There  was  no  stove  or  fire-place  in  any  of  them.  It 
was  in  these  dreadful  abodes,  that  the  two  princes  of  Armag- 
nac  were  immured  by  the  orders  of  Louis  Eleventh ; one  of 
whom,  overcome  by  the  weight  of  wretchedness  and  despair, 
lost  his  reason  ; the  other,  set  at  liberty  upon  a change  of 
the  government,  published  an  account  of  his  sufferings. 

Above  the  dungeons  rose  successively  four  apartments, 
each  occupying  a single  story.  These  apartments,  all  of  ' 
which  were  prisons,  wer^  in  the  form  of  irregular  polygons ; 

• eighteen  feet  across  the  fioor  and  eighteen  feet  high ; ex- 
cepting the  apartment  of  the  upper  story,  which  was  a little 
smaller.  The  walls  were  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  highest 
part  of  the  tower,  and  they  increased  in  thickness  as  they  ap- 
proached the  bottom.  The  doors  of  the  prisons  in  the  towers 
were  of  oak  and  double ; each  three  inches  in  thickness. 
Each  of  the  prisons  above  the  dungeon  had  one  window, 
which'  was  secured,  on  the  outside,  by  an  iron ‘grate  of  pro- 
digious strength.  The  chimneys  also  were  secured  by  iron 
grates,  crossing  the  vent  at  proper  distances.  The  floors 
were  laid  with  stone  or  tiles. 

3.  Each  tower  had  its  name,  and  each  apartment  had% 
number ; so  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  say  who  the  pris- 
oners were  when  orders  were  given  in  respect  to  them,  or 
wheii  they  happened  to  be  the  subjects  of  conversation; 
but  only  to  mention  them  in  the  language  of  the  place,  as 
No.  One,  in  the  tower  du  Tresor^  No-.  Two,  in  the  tower 
de  la  Gomte,  and  so  on.  Most  of  the  i^rtments  had  the 
same  kind  of  furniture,  both  as  to  the  number  of  articles  and 
their  quality.  It  usually  consisted  of  a bed,  a table,  a chair, 
a basin,  and  a large  earthen  pitcher  for  holding  water,  a 
brass  candlestick,  a broom,  and  a tinder-box. 
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4.  W^n  the  prisoners  entered  these  dreadful  abodes, 
their  names  were  entered  in  a register,  with  the  dates  of 
their  arrival,  and  with  the  specification  of  the  towers  and 
the  numbers  of  the  towers,  to  which  they  were  assigned. 
They  were  then  subjected  to  a strict  search ; attd  every 
thing  was  taken  from  them,  except  such  dothing  as  was 
absolutely  necessary.  The  large  and  stony  apartments,  in 
which  they  were  enclosed,  if  they  were  to  much  favored  as 
to  escape  an  incarceration  in  the  dungeons,  were  exceeding- 
ly cold  in  winter ; and,  as  they  were  not  capable  of  venlila- 

*tion,  the  prisoners  suffered  no  less  fix>m  the  unpleasant  heats 
of  slimmer;  a grievance  which  wa^  increased  by  the  steama 
issaisg  from  the  water  that  putrified  in  the  ditch  below. 
Iron  cages,  and  other  instruments  of  iorture^  were  kept  in 
reserve  for  those  who  were  refractory. 

5.  It  was  in  dbe  of  thc^e  abodes  of  sorrow  that  Madame 
Guyon  was  shut  upa  Four  years  she  renndned  thore ; and^ 
80  far  as  any  thing  appears  on  the  subject,  in  entire  solitary 
confinement.  It  was  thought  necessary,  by  those  who  knew 
her  infiuence  and  thought  it  unfavorable,  that  twelve  feet  of 
thick  wall,  built  up  on  every  side,  should  guard  her  against 
making  ai^  furthrer-exe^ons  Jn  {l\e  cause  of  Christ.  Shut 

ffrom  the  world,  from  lief  "friends,  from  the  pleasant  light 
the  sdn,  she  had  nothing  to  dol^^tp  how  in  the  silence 
and  acquiescence  of  religions  trust.  Depntl^  of  the  privi- 
lege of  seeing  her  friends  personally,  she  wfisjot  even 
allowed  to  write  to  them.^  But  the  evidence  of  heiN^^®^® 
life' shows  what  her  feelings  must  have  been ; and  that^*^ 
faith  did  not  cease  to  he  triumphant,  even  in  this  aggravate 
trial.  In  one  of  her  l^ers,  written  just  before  her  removal 
to  the  Bastille  and  in  anticipation  of  her  imprisonment  there, 
which  she  naturally  regarded  as  a precursor  of  still  harsher 
h*eatment,  she  says  : I feel  no  anxiety  in  view  of  what 

my  enemies  will  do  to  me.  I have  no  fear  of  any  thing  but 
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of  being  left  to  myeelf  So  long  as  Qod  is  with  me,  neitheJr 
knprisonment  nor  death  will  have  any  terrors.  Fear  not 
If  they  should  proceed  to  extremities,  and  should  put  me  to 
death,  Come  xmd  see  me  die.  Do  as  Mary  Magdalen  did, 
who  neter  left  Him  that  taught  her  the  science  of  pure 
LOYE.” 

6.  In  noticing  the  date  of  Madame  Guyon’s  imprison- 
ment, 1 could  not  help  being  reminded,  that  but  a few  feet 
from  her,  perhaps  in  the  next  dungeon,  was  the  celebrated 
prisoner  who  is  'known  in  history  as  the  Man  of  the  Iron 
Mask.  A very  few  pei^ons  knew  who  he  was.  To  them 
the  knowledge  was  limited;  and  the  secret  has  died  with 
them.  The  common  suppo^tion  is,  that  he  Was  a twin 
brother  of  Louis  Fourteenth;  and  that,  in  order  to  prevent 
his  putting  forth  pretensions  and  claims  to  the  throne,  he 
was  shut  out  from  all  intercourse  with  men,  and  even  from 
all  knowledge  of  himself.  For  the  purpose  of  entire  con- 
cealment he  wore  a mask,  of  wh^  the  lower  part  had  steel 
i^rings,  contrived  so  that  he  could  eat  without  tiding  it  off. 

A;i  old  physician  of  the  Bastille,  who  had  often  attended 
this  remai^able  man  in-  his  seasons  of  ill  health,  declared 
that  he  had  never  been  allowed  to  see  his  fkce,  though  he 
had  often  examined  his  tongne  and  other  parts  of  his  per^. 
When  Madame  Guyon  shut  np  in  the  Bastille,  the  mcui 
of  the  iron  mask,  though  bom  to  the  inheritance  of  all  the 
joys  and  honors  which  earth  can  give,  had  been  a solitary 
prisoner  thirty-seven  years.  Probably  he  did  not  know  his 
' own  history ; he  had  scarcely  been  allowed  to  see  aay  hu- 
man being  from  infancy ; he  lived  in  the  most  cruel  exclu- 
sion from  all  that  makes  life  desirable,  shut  out  from  nature, 
from  knowledge,  and  from 'man. 

7.  The  question  naturally  arises.  Was  he  excluded  from 
religious  knowledge,  as  well  as  from  a knowledge  of  almost 
every  thing  else  ? Had  he  the  consolatioBS  of  religion  ? Did 
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he  know  of  that  peaceful  home,  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling,  and  where  the  weary  are  at  rest  ? No  one 
can  tell.  But  we  know  this : if  the  woman  of  faith  and 
prayer,  who  was  shut  up  within  the  same  massiye  walls,  had 
known  his  unparalleled  situation,  he  would  have  had  all  that 
her  purified  and  believing  spirit  could  have  given  of  warmest 
sympathy  and  of  earnest  supplication.  As  it  was,  without 
knowing  who  were  the  broken  hearts  around  her,  she  never 
ceased  to  pray  for  the  prisoner. 

8.  Madame  Guyon  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille  in 
1698.  Afterwards,  but  still  nearly  at  the  same  time,  her 
maid-servant,  who  remained  at  Vincennes  after  she  was 
transferred  to  Vaugirard,  was  also  removed  to  the  Bastille. 
Of  this  pious  and  devoted  woman,  to  whom  frequent  refer- 
ence is  made  in  the  writings  and  history  of  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  I propose  to  say  a few  words  in  the  remaining 
part  of  this  chapter. 

Madame  Guyon  became  acquainted  with  her  at  Paris,  at 
an  early  period  of  her  widowhood.  Laboring  without  cessa- 
tion, wherever  there  was  opportunity,  she  was  the  instru- 
ment, in  the  hands  of  God,  of  leading  her,  then  a young  girl, 
to  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  And  seeing  in  her  the  traits  of 
good  judgment  and  firmness  of  purpose,  she  employed  her 
as  a domestic  in  her  family. 

9.  When  she  left  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting 
her  labors  in  the'  distant  parts  of  France  and  in  Savoy,  she 
took  this  maid-servant  with  her.  It  is  a proof  of  the  degree 
to  which  she  secured  the  confidence  of  her  mistress,  that 
Madame  Guyon  entrusted  to  her  special  and  almost  exclu- 
sive care  her  surviving  daughter,  Marie  Jeanne  Guyon;  — 
who  became  afterwards,  by  marriage,  the  countess  of  Vaux.* 


* Marie  Jeanne  Guyon,  second  daughter  of  Madame  Gnyon,  was  first 
married  to  Lonis  Nicolas  Fonqnet,  son  of  Ponqnet,  the  celelnrated  inten- 
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She  was  with  Madame  Gujon  at  Gex,  at  Thonon,  and 
Grenoble. 

10.  When  her  mistress,  in  the  prosecotion  of  the  benevo- 
lent labors  to  which  she  had  devoted  herself,  left  Grenoble 
for  Italy,  in  the  year  1686,  she  left  her  daughter  behind  in 
the  care  of  this  maid.  On  her  return  from  Italy  to  Grenoble, 
and  from  Grenoble  to  Paris,  her  maid-servant  came  with 
her.  When  Madame  Guyon  was  first  imprisoned  in  the 
convent  of  St  Mary  in  Paris,  they  were  designedly  separa- 
ted from  each  other.  There  is  some  reason  to  suppose,  that 
the  niaid-servant  was  imprisoned  at  the  same  time  in  the 
castle  of  Vincennes.  It  is  certain  that  she  was  imprisoned 
there  twice.  Afterwards  we  find  them  together,  in  a state 
of  voluntary  seclusion,  in  the  convent  of  the  Visitation  at 
Meaux.  When  Madame  Guyon  returned  from  Meaux  to 
Paris,  and  found  it  necessary  to  concetd  herself  for  some 
months  in  an  obscure  house  in  the  street  of  St.  Anthony,  this 
mftid  was  with  her.  After  being  concealed  for  some  time, 
as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  relate,  she  was  discov- 
ered by  the  agents  of  the  police  from  the  circumstance,  some- 
what unusual,  that  all  the  persons  going  into  the  house  were 
seen  to  enter  it  by  means  of  private  keys,  and  without  knock- 
ing at  the  door.* 

So  closely  were  they  united,  and  so  deeply  imbued  was 
the  maid  with  the  principles  of  the  mistress,  that,  when  Ma- 
dame Guyon  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  at  Vincennes,  it 
was  thought  necessary  that  her  maid-servant  should  be  in- 
carcerated with  her.  It  was  there  that  thfe  mistress  com- 
posed religious  songs ; her  faithful  domestic  and  attendant 


dant  of  the  finances.  Being  left  a widow  bj  the  death  of  her  husband, 
she  afterwards  married,  on  the  14th  of  Feb.  1719,  Maximilian  Henry 
de  BethUne,  duke  of  Sully. — See  Bansset,  I.  293. 

* Relation  da  Qui^tisme,  &c.,  p.  154. 
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committed  them  to  memory ; and  they  sang  them  together. 
They  were  separated,  when  Madame  Guyon  was  transferred 
to  the  prison  of  Vaugirard.  They  were  afterwards  both  sent 
to  the  Bastille. 

11.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  of  this  faithful  woman,  to 
whom  Madame  Guyon  was  so  much  indebted,  that  she  was 
pious.  Her  piety,  founded  upon  the  principles  of  conse* 
cration  and  faith,  was  intelligenVwhole*hearted,  and  perse* 
vering. 

One  of  the  remarimble  things  in  her  character,  whidi  is 
too  much  overlooked  by  Christians,  was  her  appreciation  of 
God’s  providence.  In  desiring  to  be  what  GUxi  would  have 
her  to  be,  and  to  be  nothing  more  and  nothing  less,  she  in* 
eluded  time  and  place,  as  well  as  disposidem  and  Action. 
She  had  not  a doubt,  that  God,  Who  had  given  remarkable 
powers  to  Madame  Guyon,  had  called  her  to  the  ^reat  work 
in  which  she  was  employed.  But  knowing  that  her  beloved 
mistress  could  not  go  alone,  but  must  constantly  have  some 
female  attendant,  she  had  t^e  conviction  equally  distinct, 
that  she  was  called  to  he  her  maid-eervemt.  Such  were  the 
relations  exisdng  between  them,  and  such  was  their  adapted- 
ness to  each  other,  she  could  not  well  avoid  the  conclusion^ 
that  this  field  of  labor  was  the  sphere  of  Providence  to  her  i 
and  though,  in  a worldly  point  of  view,  it  might  not  have 
had  great  attractions,  she  acc^ted  it  with  cheerfulness,  and 
filled  it  with  fidelity.  ^And  he,  ^ho  called  her  to  this  work, 
alone  can  tell  how  mucb  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  prayers 
and  to  the  humble  but  necessary  labors  of  this  pious  servant. 

12.  She  was  a persmi  of  a strong  understanding,  as  well 
as  of  a piout  heart  Her  letters  show  this..  She  took  a 
strong  hold  of  the  truth ; and  her  purpose  was  fixed  to  main- 
tain it  Nothing  could  turn  her  from  what  she  believed  to 
be  the  will  of  Gk)d.  Threatenings  and  promises  were  em- 
ployed to  induce  her  to  say  something  to  the  disadyantage 
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of  Madame  Gayon.*  Bat  her  faith  was  not  of  that  kind 
which  can  be  bought  with  money.  And  while  she  was  firm 

in  her  purpose,  not  to  say  any  thing  against  her  spiritual 
friend  and  mother,  she  seems  to  have  been  imprisoned 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  her  from  saying  or 
doing  any  thing  openly  and  publicly  in  her  favor.  It  is  at 
least  diflBcult  to  divine  any  other  adequate  motive. 

13.  The  religious  principles  she  adopted,  were  those 
which  are  found  in  the  writings  of  Madame  Guyon ; — justi- 
fication by  faith  in  distinction  from  justification  by  works ; 
human  accountability  and  power  existing  and  exercised  in 
conformity  and  in  cooperation  with  divine  grace ; — the 
gradual  but  thorough  sanctification  of  the  heart  through  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  made  present  and  operative  in 
the  soul  through  faith ; — and  this  sanctification  showing 
itself  in  the  form  of  disinterested  or  rather  of  unselfish  love  ; 
— a love,  in  other  words,  which  loves  every  thing  that  is 
lovely,  as  it  ought  to  be  loved,  and  not  otherwise. 

On  these  principles  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  gospel  ex- 
hibited itself  not  merely  as  a plan  or  scheme  for  escaping 
punishment,  but  as  containing  also  the  element  of  spiritual 
restoration  and  of  inward  life.  She  regarded  the  new  life 
in  Christ  when  perfected,  the  same  as  Christ’s  life,  or 
God’s  life;  and  those  who  have  experienced  the  inward 
spiritual  renovation  to  the  extent  of  pure  or  perfect  love, 
as  truly  one  with  God,  It  was  at  this  great  object  that  she 
aimed. 

14.  She  did  not  allow  herself  to  spend  time  in  estimating 
the  comparative  value  of  God  and  Mammon.  God  was  all 
to  her.  She  crucified  and  trampled  under  foot  all  that  stood 
between  her  soul  and  the  divine  will.  Ceasing  to  regard 

* See  A Dissertetioa  on  Pure  Love  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray 
together  with  an  Apologetic  Prcfoce,  &c.  Dublin,  1739.  p.  97. 

VOL*IT.  28 
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earUi  as  her  place  of  residence,  she  conld  say  in  simplicity 
and  truth  of  spirit,  but  without  repining,— 

“ Oh ! cease,  my  wandering  soul, 

On  restless  wing  to  roam ; 

All  this  wide  world,  to  either  pole, 

Has  not  for  thee  a home.** 

Her  imprisonment,  therefore,  as  she  looked  forward  to 
another  and  dearer  abode,  was  less  severe  to  her  than  it 
might  have  been  to  others.  But  it  is  very  obvious,  that  this 
was  owing  to  her  state  of  mind,  and  not  to  any  spirit  of  alle- 
viation and  kindness  on  the  part  of  those  who  troubled  her. 
After  the  departure  of  Madame  Guyon  for  Vaugirard,  she 
was  in  solitary  confinement,  the  most  trying  situation  possi- 
ble. She  was  not  only  not  allowed  to  see  her  friends,  but 
not  allowed  to  correspond  with  them.  It  is  true,  she  found 
means  to  write  a few  letters  ; but  it  was  not  owing  to  any 
kindness  or  permission  on  the  part  of  thpse  who  kept  her  in 
prison. 

15.  The  following  letter  to  her  brother,  which  is  found  in 
the  French  edition  of  the  life  of  Madame  Guyon,  goes  to 
confirm,  I think,  what  has  been  said  in  relation  to  her  con- 
sistent and  well-established  piety. 

[Prison  of  Vincennes, , 1697.] 

“ My  very  dear  Brother, 

I do  not  know  that  I shall  ever  have  the  consolation 
of  seeing  you  again.  1 should  be  glad  to  see  you,  and'  still 
more  on  your  account  than  on  my  own.  That  is  to  say,  I 
should  be  glad,  if  it  were  Gk>d’s  will ; for  1 have  no  desires 
and  no  consolations  separate  from  him.  Whenever  I am 
permitted  to  see  you,  I shall  speak  freely  in  relation  to  Ma- 
dame Guyon.  If  I have  hitherto  been  somewhat  reserved 
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in  regard  to  her,  I can  mention  reasons  for  it  which  will 
satisfy  you. 

“ I am  sensible,  my  dear  brother,  of  the  good  disposition 
of  your  heart;  and  well  I know  that  you  love  me.  I never 
can  forget  your  great  care  and  concern  in  relation  to  my 
welfare,  when  we  were  about  to  part  from  each  other ; and 
how  much  troubled  you  were  in  seeing  me  forsake  the  ad- 
vantages the  world  held  out. 

But  Grod  called  me,  and  I was  obliged  to  go.  It  was 
the  will  of  my  heavenly  Father,  that  I should  be  separated 
from  every  thing  that  bound  me  down  to  earth.  It  was 
God  who  gave  me  strength  to  withstand  the  solicitations  of 
a brother’s  love.  If  your  house,  my  dear  brother,  had  been 
made  of  precious  stones,  and  if  I could  have  been  treated 
and  honored  in  it  as  a queen,  yet  I should  have  forsaken  all 
to  follow  God,  who  called  me,  not  to  pleasures,  but  to  suffer- 
ing. I had  inward  as  well  as  outward  crosses ; but,  gently 
and  jojrfully,  I went  on,  following  God.  I prayed  in  myself, 
that  I might  be  faithful  to  the  cross. 

" And  now,  my  dear  brother,  if  I had  stopped  and  at- 
tempted to  explain  and  to  reason  with  you  at  that  time, 
what  would  you  have  said  ? What  would  you  have  done  ? 
You  would  have  said,  I was  very  unwise,  very  foolish. 
With  very  good  intentions  on  your  part,  you  would  have 
raised  a multitude  of  objections,  and  have  obstructed  my 
greatest  good.  You  would  have  stood  in  the  way  of  what  I 
cannot  fail  to  regard  as  my  greatest  consolation,  yea,  my 
boundless  joy,  my  sweet  repose,  which  is  in  cM  things  to  do 
the  wiU  of  God,  I can  truly  say,  that,  standing  in  God’s 
will,  and  doing  and  suffering  his  will,  I have  something 
which  strengthens,  animates,  and  encourages  me ; I am  fed 
with  a nourishment  vdiich  the  world  cannot  give.  And,  on 
the . other  hand,  not  to  do  Gk)d’s  will,  when  it  is  presented 
before  me,  is  more  dreadful  to  me  than  hell.  If,  when  I 
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was  Called  to  leave  mj  friends  and  home,  and  go  with  Ma* 
dame  Guyon,  I had  refused  to  do  it,  the  grace  of  God  would 
have  been  taken  from  me  and  given  to  another.  And  afler 
such  unfaithfulness  and  such  loss,  what  c6uld  1 have  done  ? 
I should  never  have  had  reposoor  quiet  of  soul,  which  is  to 
be  found  in  God  only. 

But  1 can  talk  and  reason  with  you  now,  my  dear 
brother,  without  fear.  Your  arguments  and  wishes  can  now 
have  but  little  effect  in  placing  an  obstacle  between  myself 
and  the  sufferings  to  which  God  calls  *me.  There  is  but 
little  danger  of  my  getting  away  from  the  prison  of  Vin- 
cennes, where  I have  been  confined  twice.  I have  been  in 
prison  this  last  time  nearly  three  years.  Whether  I shall 
ever  be  released  again  in  this  life,  I know  not  Perhaps  I 
shall  have  no  other  conscdation  in  this  life,  than  what  I find 
in  suffering. 

I am  not  allowed  any  materials  for  writings  nor  is  it  an 
easy  thing  for  written  communications  to  pass  in  and  out  of 
my  cell.  Unexpectedly,  however,  I obtained  some  sheets 
of  paper ; and,  using  soot  instead  of  ink,  and  a bit  of  stick 
instead  of  a pen,  I have  l^n  enabled  to  write  this.  But  1 
do  it  in  the  utmost  hazard  and  jeopardy.  It  is  my  hope, 
that  you  will  receive  what  I write,  and  that,  with  the  divine 
blessing,  it  may  t>ne  day  be  a means  of  comforting  you  in 
my  imprisonment ; for  it  seems  to  me  tha^  you  have  an  hun- 
dred times  more  trouble  and  concern  about  it  than  I have. 
Not  a day  passes  in  which  I do  not  thank  God  that  he  has 
imprisoned  me  here.  I cannot  forget  the  time  when  I laid 
myself  upon  his  altar,  to  be  his  in  joy  and  in  sorrow ; and  I 
regard  my  imprisonment  as  a ^pleasing  evidence,  that  he  did 
not  reject  the  sacrifice.  In  permitting  me  to  sufier  for  him, 
he  has  done  me  a great  favor. 

I feel  for  those  who  have  afflicted  and  persecuted  us.  I 
indulge  the  hope,  that  God  vriD,  in  time,  open  the  eyes  of 
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those  among  them  wbo  are  npri^t,  but  have  acted  wrongly 
from  false  views.  It  is  my  desire  especially,  that  they  may 
be  led  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  character  of  Ma- 
dame Guyon  ; ‘ a precious  stone,*  I may  well  call  her,  whose 
brightness  has  not  been  dimmed,  but  rather  embellished,  by 
their  attempts  to  tarnish  it.  Having  been  with  her  twelve 
years,  I think  I know  her  character  thoroughly.  If  it  is  a 
blessing  to  have  her  personal  acquaintance,  it  is  an  honor 
also  to  share  in  her  sufferings.  Having  been  the  constant 
witness  of  her  devoted  piety,  I hope  I have  imbibed  some- 
thing of  her  spirit.  It  has  seemed  to  me,  that  I have  seen 
the  divine  nature  manifested  in  her  in  a remarkable  man- 
ner ; and,  wherever  I discover  the  traces  and  footsteps  of 
Gkxl,  I make  haste  to  follow. 

We  are  now  separated  from  each  other ; 1 am  in  this 
prison  alone,  she  in  another  place ; but  we  are  still  united 
in  spirit.  The  walls  of  a prison  may  confine  the  body ; but 
they  cannot  hinder  ttlie  union  of  souls.  It  is  the  love  of 
Christ  which  unites  us.  It  is  in  Christ,  and  for  Christ’s 
sake,  that  I love  her,  and  that  we  love  each  other;  and  my 
love  is  continually  increasing. 

Do  not  wonder,  my  dear  brother,  that  I do  not  go  into 
particulars.  Is  it  not  enough  to  say,  that  she  was  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  Gk)d  to  bring,  me  to  a knowledge  of 
himself,  — that  God  whom  I now  love,  and  whom  I shall 
love  for  ever  ? She  taught  me  the  great  lesson  of  self-denial, 
of  dying  to  the  life  of  nature,  and  of  living  only  to  the  will 
of  God.  I never  can  forget  the  diligence  she  used,  the 
patience  she  exhibited,  and  the  holy  love  which  animated 
her  in  my  behalf.  So  do  noi  wonder  that  I love  her.  Tea, 
I love  her  because  she  loves  the  God  whom  I love ; and  it 
is  with  a love  which  is  real,  living,  and  operative.  And 
this  love  has  the  power  of  uniting  our  hearts  in  a manner 
whidi  I am  unable  to  expires ; but  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  is 
VOL.  II.  28  * 
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the  begiiming  of  that  union  whidb  we  shall  have  in  heaven, 
where  the  love  of  God  will  unite  us  all  in  him. 

“ With  this  discovery  of  my  feelings,  my  dear  brother, 
and  hoping  that  you  will  now  be  at  rest  in  the  matters  which 
have  hitherto  troubled  you,  I bid  you  adieu.  

16.  The  following  is  another  letter  from  the  same  pious 
maid-servant  to  an  ecclesiastic. 

*‘TO  GOD  BE  ALL  THE  GLORY.** 

“ Reverend  Father, 

1 will  endeavor  to  explain  to  you  the  sentiments  of 
my  heart  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  That  I suffer  1 do 
not  deny ; but  it  is  a satisfaction  to  say,  that  1 bear  the  cross 
willingly.  1 would  rather  die  than  be  unwilling  to  bear  it. 
Nothing  could  express  my  sorrow  and  wretchedness,  if  I 
should  find  in  myself  an  impatient  disposition.  I bless  the 
Lord  that  he  has  given  me  other  sentiments.  I feel  that  1 
am  not  only  resigned  to  God,  but  entirely  given  up  to  him. 
Most  tenderly  do  I love  his  holy  will ; and  I shall  not  cease 
to  love  and  adore  it,  whatever  may  be  his  dispensations 
towards  me.  And  therefore  do  I esteem  myself  happy  in 
being  a prisoner  for  the  Lord’s  sake. 

It  is  true,  that  1 hear  the  sighing  and  crying  of  outward 
nature  ; but  let  it  .complain.  That  inner  nature  which  has 
its  life  from  faith,  pays  no  attention  to  it.  So  strong  is  my 
heart  in  the  Lord,  that  I have  ceased  to  trouble  myself  about 
any  new  cross.  It  seems  as  if  1 had  become  inured  and 
hardened  to  trial.  Is  there  any  thing  which  I do  not  feel 
ready  to  suffer  ? 1 love  the  cross  with  a true  love,  because 
I see  Gk>d  in  it,  and  it  makes  me  more  nearly  acquainted 
with  him. 

I am  now  separated  from  my  beloved  mistress,  Madame 
Guyon.  If  it  be  the  will  of  God,  that  1 shall  no  more  see 
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her  on  earth,  I have  no  doubt  that  I shidl  see  her  in  heay^. 
The  power  of  man  does  not  reach  there.  Even  in  this  life, 
our  separation  from  each  other  in  person  does  not  cause  a 
separation  in  spirit  1 love  her  as  being  made  one  with 
her  in  Christ ; — in  him  and  fob  him.  So  closely  are  we 
united,  though  separated  in  bodj^  that,  when  1 pray  to  God, 
she  seems  to  be  always  present  with  me.  Being  one  with 
Christ,  I do  not  know  how  I could  separate  from  her  without 
separating  myself  from  the  Saviour.  Our  uniooy  therefore, 
shall  never  be  broken ; neither  in  earth  nor  in  heaven.  It 
is  an  union  of  the  cross  upon  earth,  and  an  union  of  the  pos- 
session of  Gk)d  in  eternity.  It  is  this  hope  which  enlivens 
my  soul. 

1 think.  Reverend  Father,  you  would  not  regard  me  as 
expressing  myself  too  strongly  in  relation  to  my  love  for 
Madame  Guyon,  if  you  knew  what  a blessing  she  has  been 
to  me.  Ckni  made  her  the  instrument  of  revealing  himself 
to  my  heart.  And  I experienced  her  advice  and  aid  in  all 
that  subsequent  struggle,  which  was  necessary^  in  denying 
and  subduing  the  life  of  nature,  and  bringing  it  into  subjec- 
tion. Under  her  instructions  and  prayers,  the  love  of  Christ 
grew  so  strongly  within  me,  that  it  seemed  to  be  written  and 
engraven,  as  it  were,  upon  my  heart,  in  characters  deep  and 
never  fading.  And  the  more  I love  God,  the  more  closely 
I find  myself  bound  to  her.  Who,  then,  shall  separate  ns  ? 
Neither  persecutions  nor  prisons,  neither  men  nor  devils, 
nor  any  thing  else,  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ ; 

and  what,  then,  shall  separate  us  from  each  other  ? It  is 
always  in  the  sweet  and  lovdy  heart  of  Jesus,  where  my 
life  reposes,  that  I find  her.  O Saviour  I I lift  up  my 
heart  and  hands  unto  thee,  and  return  thee  thanks  for  uniting 
me  to  one  who  loves  thee  so  tenderly  and  purely. 

I repeat  again,  that,  in  my  imprisonment,  nature  suffers 
grievously ; but  yet  I would  not  be  without  suffering.  It  is 
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in  the  utmost  sincerity  I assert,  that  I have  a secret  fear  of 
being  without  sofferiiig.  The  cross,  in  the  s^ise  of  suffer- 
ing for  Christ,  is  dear  to  me.  I baTe  espoused  it  with  an 
inconceivable  force  and  ardor,  and  would  be  faithful  to  it  as 
long  as  1 live.  In  the  consecration,  which  I have  made  to 
God,  1 haYe  reserved  nothing.  Both  body  and  spirit  are 
entirely  his.  Let  him  do  with  me  whatever  he  pleasesi  I 
have  no  desire,  no  purpose,  no  will  of  my  own,  separate 
from  the  will  of  God.  The  continual  prayer  of  my  heart 
is,  — Tht  will  be  done.” 

17.  Such  were  the  devout  dispositions  of  this  pious  maid. 

If  she  had  consented  to  say  a word  unfavorable  to  Madame 
Guyon,  she  would  undoubtedly  have  been  set  at  libesty,  and 
perhaps  rewarded.  But  although  she  was  poor,  and  in 
prison,  the  world  had  not  riches  enough  to  seduce  her  prin- 
ciples and  pervert  her  integrity.  It  was  a saying  of  the 
Saviour,  that  the  “poor  have  the  gospel  preached  unto 
them.”  And  He  who  is  the  author  of  the  gospel,  and  who 
has  all  hearts  in  his  hands,  knows  full  well,  whoever  else 
may  be  ignorant  of  it,  that,  among  the  neglected  and  forgot- 
ten, among  the  poor  of  this  world,  there  have  been,  and  there 
still  are,  those  who  are  rich  in  faith ; those  upon  whose 
love,  patience,  and  Christian  integrity,  angels  in  heaven  look 
down  with  the  deepest  interest.  If  they  are  the  trorld's  ser- 
vants, they  are  the  Lord’s  children.  Unknown  among  men, 
their  names  are  written  in  the  Lamb’s  book  of  life.  With- 
out homes  on  earth,  they  have  habitations  appointed  for 
them  in  the  skies.  '■ 

18.  The  confinement  of  Madame  Guyon,  in  the  Bastille, 
is  briefly  alluded  to  in.  the  Memmrs  of  Dangeau.  He  wri^s 
from  VersaUles,  “ Nothing  is  talked  of  here,**  he  says,  “ but 
the  bishop  of  Meaux’s  last  publication  against  the  ai'cbbishop 
of  Cambray,  in  which  the  whole  doctrine  of  Madame  Guyon 
is  exposed.  This  lady  is  in  the  Bastille,  where  Monsieur 
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de  la  Reine  [chief  of  the  police  of  Paris]  has  already  inter- 
rogated her  several  times  by  order  of  the  king.  She  is  said 
to  defend  herself  with  great  ability  and  firmness.” 

A singular  incident  occurred  at  this  time.  Madame 

Guyon  had  not  been  long  in  the  Bastille  before  the  report 
was  circulated,  that  she  was  dead.  The  report  arose  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  passed  for  a time  uncontradicted. 
It  reached  the  ears  of  Fenelon;  — and  at  a time  when  her 
enemies  had  not  ceased  to  make  efforts  to  destroy  her  char- 
acter. He  supposed  it  to  be  true,  that  she  had  done  with 
the  things  of  this  world.  All  the  personal  motives,  which 
had  rendered  him  anxious  to  sustain  her,  had  ceased.  And 
at  that  late  hour,  if  he  had  renounced  her  and  her  writings, 
he  might  have  been  restored  to  the  favor  of  Louis  Four- 
teenth, and  to  the  possession  of  all  that  the  world  can  give. 
But  he  could  not  cease  to  do  homage  to  the  truth.  He  took 
the  opportunity  of  the  announcement  of  her  death,  to  bear 
the  most  decided  testimony  to  her  virtues.  And,  in  doing  it, 
he  added,  with  a full  perception  of  his  own  situation,  “ It 
would  he  infamous  loeakness  in  me  to  speak  doubtfully  in  rela- 
tion to  her  character^  in  order  to  free  myself from  oppression!'* 
19.  The  report  was  unfounded.  It  was  the  maid-servant, 
and  not  the  mistress,  who  had  gone  to  her  reward.  And  so 
long  had  they  labored  and  suffered  together,  and  so  closely 
w'ere  they  associated  in  men’s  minds,  that  it  is  not  surprising 
that  what  was  true  of  one  should  be  attributed  to  the  other. 
Under  what  circumstances  this  pious  serv'ant  and  faithful 
attendant  and  companion  of  Madame  Guyon  died,  we  know 
not.  We  can  only  assert  with  confidence,  without  receiving 
it  from  human  lips,  that  when  her  dying  head  reposed  upon 
the  tattered  couch  or  upon  the  stony  floor  of  her  prison,  she 
did  not  repent  that  she  gave  up  all  for  Christ 


♦ Banssefs  Life  of  Fenelon,  vol.  i.  p.  255. 
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20.  In  what  way  Madame  Gujon  sustained  the  long 
years  of  her  imprisonment  in  the  Bastille,  by  what  physical 
appliances  and  occupations,  we  have  now  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining. Her  situation  then,  and  aOerwards,  was  auch  as  lx> 
comp^  her  to  silence.  Every  prisoner  who  entered  the 
Bastille  was  obliged  ta  take  an  oath,  which  he  bound 
himself  to  maintain  an  inviolable  secrecy  with  respect  to 
all  that  he  had  seen  or  heard  there.  If,  at  any  sobse<|ueiit 
period  of  her  life,  she  had  made  known  the  particulars  of 
her  suffering  there,  and  especially  if  she  had  made  any  com- 
plaint, it  would  only  have  resulted  in  her  dating  subjected  to 
the  same  sufferings  again.* 

But  certainly  it  is  not  difhcoU  to  conjecture  what  she 
must  have  undergone.  It  is  well  unclerstood,  I suppose,  that 
there  are  but  few  persons,  however  vigorous  they  may  be  in 
body  or  in  mind,  even  of  those  who  are  supported  by  reli-  * 
gion,  that  can  sustain,  for  a great  length  of  time,  the  dreadful 
ravages  of  solitary  confinement. 

21.  In  the  few  memorkds  that  have  escaped  the  terrible 
^nce  of  the  Bastille,  it  is  affecting  to  notice  the*  varidus 
resorts  of  suffering  humanity  to  escape  from  its  calamities. 
The  prisoner  looks  upward,  but  he  sees  no  sun  ; he  gazes  at 
the  straggling  ai^  dim  light  of  his  window,  but  it  shows  him 
no  green  fields  and  woods ; he  listens  and  hears,  or  thinks 
he  hears,  a voice  coming  up  from  tlie  streets  below,  which  " 
reminds  him  of  a child  or  brother;,  but,  alas!  child  send 
brother,  and  the  hopes  and  happiness  of  home  are  no  IpngCr 
his.  Sad  and  weeping  he  walks  from  side  to  side  of  his 
dark  room;  till,  finding  his  mind  sinking  under  a sorrow 
which  it  is  his  duty  to  strive  against,  he  resorts  to  any  sort 
of  occupation  or  amusement,  however. unsuitable  it  might  be 
under  other  circumstances. 

* Baasset's  Life  of  Fenelon,  vol.  i.  p.  255.  See  also  Davenport’s 
History  of  the  Basfille. 
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“ The  histories  of  the  Bastille,”  says  a writer,  " are  full 
of  attempts  to  train  spiders  by  supplying  them  with  food, 
and  to  avert  the  horrors  of  reflection  by  ascertaining  the 
dimensions  of  the  room,  or  counting  the  studs  upon  the  door. 
Some  have  spent  whole  days  in  pouring  water  from  one 
dish  into  another  ; or  in  disposing,  in  fanciful  arrangements, 
the  pieces  of  which  their  faggots  were  composed.” 

22.  If  the  stoutest  men  have  sunk  under  these  calami- 
ties, if  their  heads  have  become  gray,  and  their  hearts  been 
broken,  we  may  well  suppose  that  it  could  be  no  other  than 
a place  of  extreme  trial  and  sorrow  to  a feeble  and  delicate 
woman.  Her  physical  nature,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
suffered  as  much  as  that  of  others.  Those  natural  affections 
which  bound  her  to  her  kindred  and  friends  were  equally 
strong,  and  equally  liable  to  be  wounded.  She  had  a daugh- 
ter and  sons  and  many  beloved  friends,  from  whom  she  was 
entirely  cut  off.  So  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she 
suffered  greatly  both  in  person  and  in  mind. 

But  her  case  differed  from  that  of  many  others,  inasmuch 
as  she  had  the  supports  of  religion.  God  was  with  her ; 
and  she  felt  that  all  was  well  so  long  as  she  had  the  divine 
favor. 

23.  In  a single  paasage  of  her  Aufobiogiraphy,  she  refers 
to  this  subject.  ‘‘  I,  being  in  the  Bastille,”  she  says,  " said 
to  thee,  O my  God  h if  thou  art  pleased  to  render  me  a 
specfacle  to  men  and. angels,  thy  holy  will  be  done!  All 
that  I ask  is,  that  thou  wilt  be  with  and  save  those  who  love 
thee ; — so  that  neither  life  nor  death,  neither  principalities 
nor  powers,  may  ever  separate  them  from  the  love  of  God 
which  is  in  Jesus  Christ.  As  for  me,  what  matters  it  what 
men  think  of  me,  or  what  they  make  me  suffer,  since  they 
cannot  separate  me  from  that  Saviour  whose  name  is  en- 
graven in  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart  ? If  I can  only  be 
accepted  of  him,  I am  willing  that  all  men  should  despise 
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and  hate  me.  Their  strokes  will  polish  what  maj  be  de- 
fectiye  in  me,  so  that  1 maj  be  presented  in*peaoe  to  him, 
for  whom  1 die  dailj.  Without  his  favor  1 am  wretched. 
O Saviour  I 1 present  mjself  before  thee  an  offering,  a 
sacrifice.  Purify  me  in  thj  Ifiood,  that  I may  be  accepted 
of  thee.” 

24.  If  it  was  dangerous  for  her  to  make  oomplaintO,  and 
if  the  requisitions  of  the  Bastille,  sanctioned  by  an  oath,  for- 
bade them,  it  is  also  true,  that*  she  had  no  disposition  to  do 
it  It  was  a part  of  her  principle^  and  of  her  experieace,  to 
see  all  things  in  the  light  of  God.  Men,  even  wich$d  men, 
in  the  estimate  which  she  took  of  things,  were  but  the  in* 
struments  of  higher  purposes*.  Men  had  imprisoned  her; 
but  they  did  not  do.  it  without  Gad’s  pewnii^on.  Thai 
which  he  permits,  is  as  essenUal,  in  the  folfilment  ef  his  wise 
and  glorieas  admioistration,  as  that  which  he  does.  This 
faith,  although  it  did  not  prevent  suffering,  stopped  all  com^ 
plaint.  And  sometimes  it  so  opened  the  fountains  of  joy, 
that  here,  as  at  Yinoennas,  the  stones  of  her  prison  looked 
like  rubies  in  her  sight  Here,  too,  she  composed  songs  and 
sung  them ; but  the  voice  of  h^r  pious  mai<h>8eryaiit,  which 
mingled  with  hers  in  her  former  imprisonment,  was.  now 
silent  She  mqiimed  and  iejoioed,  .#he  wept  and  sung 
alone. 
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chapter  X.IX. 

* On  the  nature  of  pure  love.  The  advocates  of  this  doctrine  called 
OMietists.  Of  those  traits  of  religious  character  which  seem  to  he 
connected  with  the  origin  of  the  name.  Of  the  meekness  and 
simplicity  of  spirit^  which  characterize  (he  true  Quieiist.  The 
Quietist  in  affliciion.  The  Qaietist  in  action.  The  Quietist  when 
Suffering  injury . The  Quietist  in  prayer.  Of  other  religious 
traits  which  characterize  him.  Extracts  from  the  writings  of 
Molinas.  SdecHons  from  the  poems  of  Madame  Chtyon. 

Pure  1ot«  is  a love  purified  from  all  selfishness.  He 
whose  love  is  pure,  loves  all  things,  so  far  as  her  knows  their 
cbaraoter,  as  he  ought  to  love  themi  As  pore  love  is  a love 
Wliich  is  not  turned  from  its  appropnate  oigect  by,  any  selfish 
bias,  but  arises  by  its  own  law  of  origin  under  the  natural 
power  of  that  dbgect,  this  is  the  natural  result ; namely,  that 
he  who  has  such  love,  loves  ae  he  ought  to  hve.  His  love, 
moreover,  like  all  other  kinds  of  love,  and  like  the  love  of 
all  other  beipgs,  has  its  i^reme  centre.  And  if  he  loves  as 
he  ought  to  love,  thus  givhag  to  every  object  what  is  its  due, 
it  is  hardly  neeess^  to  add,  that  ^e  supreaie  centre  of  his 
affection  is,  and  must  be,  Ood. 

2.  It  is  true  the  lime  may  oome  when  he  wDl  love  Gk)d 
more.  That  is  to  say,  as  he  advances  and  expands  in 
knowledge  and  in  mental  poi^er,  he  will  have  more  capacity 
of  loving ; and  consequently  wifi  love  more  in  degree.  But 
if  his  love  may  be  stronger  at  some  future  time,  it  will  not 
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be  purer ; and  as  its  increased  exercise  will  be  the  result, 
exdusivelj,  of  its  ioereased  capacity,  it  will  not  render  him 
more  truly  acceptable  to  God,  who  requires  from  us  accord- 
ing to  what  we  have,  and  not  according  to  what  we  have 
not.  And  while  he  loves  God  supremely,  he  loves  himself 
also,  l^ut  he  loves  himself  in  subordination  to,  and  in 
reference  to  the  divine  relation ; namely,  as  one  who  has 
nothing  in  himself,  but  who  regards  all  things  as  of  God, 
IN  God,  and  for  Gk>d.  He  loves  himself,  therefore,  only  as 
an  object  or  being,  in  whom  God  may  be  glorified.  And  he 
loves  his  neighbor  just  as  he  loves  hhoiself.  Such  is  pure 
love. 

3.  In  the  time  of  Madame  Guyon  and  Fenelon,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  doctrine  of  Pure  Love,  that  is  to  say,  of  a love 
purified  from  all  selfishness,  were  frequently  called  Quietists, 
In  the  controversy  between  Bossuet  and  Fenelon,  this  name, 
as  if  it  implied  and  conveyed  some  error  and  some  reproach, 
was  almost  constantly  applied  to  jthem.  It  was  not  a name 
of  their  own  seeking ; but,  having  been  frequently  applied,  it 
became  afler  a time  a recognized  designation.  It  had  been 
previously  applied  to  the  Italian  priest  and  reformer,  Mi- 
chael de  Molinos,  and  to  his  followers. 

4.  I think  we  may  properly  make  a distinction  between^ 
those  who  were  merely  the  speculative  bdievers  and  advo- 
cates of  the  doctrine  of  pure  love,  and  those  who  were 
really  the  possessors  of  the  love  ijpQplied  in  the  doctrine,  or 
at  least  possessors  of  it  in  a very  h^gh  degree.  The  term 
Quietist  belongs  peculiady  tqthe  latter  class.  And,  taken 
in  the  proper  and  right  sense,  it  undoubtedly  indicates  some 
leading  and  characteristic  traits  in  their  experience  and 
lives.  In  approaching  the  termination  of  these  memories 
of  Madame  Guyon,  and  in  taking  leaVe  of  those  who  have 
been  brought  to  our  notice  in  them,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
point  out  some  of  these  traits. 
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5.  There  is'  no  trait,  which  more  distinctly  and  fully 
characterizes  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  a truly  purified 
and  perfected  love,  than  meeknesg  of  spirit  And  it  is  in 
this  trait  espeoially,  that  we  are  to  look  for  tbe  origin  of  the 
name,  to  which  our  attention  has  been  now  directed.  How 
can  those  be  otherwise  than  calm  and  serene,  as  well  as 
happy,  who  love  God  with  all  their  heart  and  their  neighbor 
as  themselves  ? Regarding  themselves  as  nothing,  and  lov- 
ing Gk>d  above  all  things,  it  is  almost  a matter  of  course 
that  they  are  exempt  from  those  personal  pretensions  and 
claims,  which  are  the  opposite  of  a meek  and  quiet  spirit 
It  is  impossible  for  them  to  have*pure  love  without  assured 
faith ; and  the  same  faith,  which  is  the  parent^  love,  is 
the  parent  of  a childlike,  humble,  And  acquiescm^  temp^ 
The  truly  meek  man  is  a peaceable,  a tranquil  man.  In  the 
loss  of  the  life  of  nature,  be  has  become  the  subject  and  the 
recipient  of  the  life  of  God ; and  some  portion  of  that  sub- 
lime tranquillity,  which  belongs  to  the  perfection  of  the  divine 
existence,  characterizes  those  who  are  fully  bom  jnto  his 
image.  ^ 

6.  The  true  Quietist  is  a man  not  only  of  meekness  of 
spirit,  but  is  a man  of  simplicity  of  spirit.  In  other  words, 
he  is  a man  of  a single  principle  or  motive  of  action.  In 
the  langui^e  of  Scripture  he  has  that  “ single  eye,”  which 
mAes  the  whole  body  full  of  light.  Human  , passion,  that  is 
to  say,  unsanctijied  palsion,  bar  lost  its  power  over  him. 
His  mind  has  assumed  an  unity  of  character,  harmonious  in 
itself  and  harmonious  in  its  movement.  This  is  the  result 
of  its  supreme  love  to  God,  which,  in  subordinating  and 
regulating  every  other  love,  reduces  all  principles  of  action 
and  all  motives  intd  one.  God  in  every  thing,  and  God 
through  Christ  in  himself,  thus  harmonizing  himself  not  only 
with  God,  but  with  every  thing  which  God  does  and  is  ; — 
this  is  both  his  belief  and  position.  So  that,  instead  of  being 
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many  men  in  one  through  the  diversity  of  self,  he  is  one 
man  in.  Gk)d  through  the  unity  of  love* 

7.  It  is  the  result  of  these  views  and  of  this  position,  that 
the  Quietistyliaving  undergone  the  purifying  baptism  of  faith 
and  love,  is  resigned  and  acquiescent' in  those  circumstances 
and  in  that  place,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  God  in  bis 
providence  has  allotted  him.  If  he  is  afflicted,  be  hnowt 
that  it  is  good  for  him  to  suffer;  and  the  tears  which 
ha  sheds  only  give  a.  new  beauty  to  the  peaceful  serenity 
which  shines  through  them.  If*  he  is  poor,  be  is  content  to 
be  without  Ahe  earth’s  treasures,  accountinj^  himself  rich 
the  possession  of  inward  * wealth  with  outward  destitution* 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Lord  has  made  him  rich  in  this 
world’s  goods,  he  sees  distinctly  that  his  rieh.es  are  the  gift 
of  another ; and,  as  the  feelings  of  his  heart  harmonise  with 
his  perceptions,  he  is  entirely  content  and  happy,  in  renounc* 
ing  all  claims  for  himself,  and  in  being  merely  the  Lord’s 
steward.  He  loves  to  ,be.  just  where  the  Lord  would  have 
him  to  be.  So  that,  whether  we  ^hid  him  in  wealth  or  in 
want,  in  prison  or  on  the  throne,  in  the  presence  of  his  own 
people  and  in  the  peace  of  his  own  family,  or  in  the  depri- 
vations of  exile,  he  ia  always  at  home.  All  things  are  made 
equal  in  God* 

8.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  supposed,  from  the  import  of  the 
name  upon  which  we  are  rems^king,  — a name  obvioudy 
designed,  in  its  application  to  Madame  Guyon,  and  others  be* 
fore  and  after  her,  ta  a name  ^f  reproach,^ — that  those  who 
bore  it  failed  in  being  faithful  ^borers  in  the  cause  they 
espoused.  But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the  term 
itself  does  not  necessarily  indicate  either  action  or  want  of 
action,  but  only  a mode  or  character  of  action.  But  what- 
ever may  be  true  of  the  name,  it  would  be  a great  error  to 
suppose,  that  the  man  who  is  quiet,  because  his  heart  hag 
perfect  rest  in  God,  is  a man  who-  fails  to  fulfil  his  duty. 
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The  Quietist,  in  this  respect  at  least,  is  not  inaetive.  His 
rest  of  spirit  would  necessarily  cease,  if  he  neglected  any 
action  which  duty  imposed  upon  him*  Nor  is  his  action 
without,  influence.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  has  power  with 
God,  as  he  evidently  has  in  his  private  supplications,  he  has 
also  power  with  men  in  his  outward  intercourse. 

Perhaps  there  is  man,  if  we  estimate  him  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  who  has  more  influence ; but  still,  it  is  true, 
that  the  influence  he  exerts  is  of  simh  a gentle  and  unobtnb- 
sive  kind»  that,  in  general,  it  does  hot  excite  much  attention 
at  the  time  of  its  exercise.  But  on  the  one  hand,  esti* 
mated  in  the  light  of  hifknan  opinion,  it  fails  in  the  attributes 
which  would  render  it  particularly  remarkable  and  striking, 
on  the  other,  it  is  not  subjeet  to  variations,  and  to  timse  many 
drawbacks  which  are  the  results  .of  the  working  of  a differ- 
ent form  of  experience. 

There  are  some  Christiaois,  who,  in  particular  emergen- 
cies, produce  a great  impiession  on  the  religious  community, 
by  their  efforts ;<» — aU  ayes  are  turned  towards  them;  — 
they  pass  through  the  religious  and  mpral  hemisphere,  like 
meteors  in  the  sky  of  nature ; .throvring  out  a degree  of  light 
and  heat,  Imt  scattering  also  at  ^ times  a desolating  fire ; bril- 
liant, for  a time,  but  not  unfrequently  soon  expiring.  But 
the  class  of  persons  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking,  more 
nearly  resemble  the  sua;  advanoiDg  silently  and  brightly  in 
their  position ; sometimes  hidden  from  our  sight  in  clouds, 
but  never  jo# Ued  from  their  true  line  of  movement.  Every 
body  notices  the  metpor  ; scarcely  any  nne  thinks  of  the 
Sun. 

9.  It  is  in  the  true  Quietist  that.  We  find  the  spirit  of 
forgiveness  exhibited  in  a remarkable  degree.  He  loves  his 
enemies.  Unkind  expressions  are  not  heard  upon  his  lips. 
TWs  benevolent  and  forgiving  spirit  ^ the  natural  result  of 
the  holy  love  which  him ^ love  which  is  ‘‘  gen- 
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tie  and  easj  to  be  entreated,<ull  of  mercy  and  good  froits, 
without  partiality  and  without  hypocrisy.” 

And  this  is  not  all.  Realizing  the  importance  of  having 
his  own  feelings  constantly  tried  and  purified,  he  has  thus  a 
powerful  ^motive  to  receive  with  kindness,  and  to  bear  with 
patienoe,  the  esril  looks  and  words  of  others.  And  here  also, 
as  in  other  cases,  his  assured  4ind  prevailing  fhith  enables 
him  to  look  above  the  creature,  and  to  see  the  wisdom  of 
God  manifested,  in  oonstantly  educing  the  sanctification  of 
the  Christian  from  the  transgressions  of  the  sinner. ' So 
distinct  and  powerful  is  this  feeling,  that,  while  he  suffers  in 
his  own  person,  and  cannot  fail  to  look  with  compassion  on 
those  who  treat  him  with  unkindness,  he  is,  at  the  same  time, 
truly  grateful  that  Gk>d  so  regards  him  as  to  make  him 
suffer. 

“ If  thou  receivest  an  iigury  from  any  man,”  says  Molinos, 
‘^remember  that  there  are  two  things  in  it,  viz.  the  sin  ©f 
him  who  does  it,  and  the  suffering  which  is  inflicted  on  thy- 
self. The  sin  is  against  the  will  of  Gk)d,  and  it  greatly  dis- 
pleases him  though  he  permits  it.  But  the  suffering,  which 
thou  art  called  to  endure,  is  not  in  opposition  to  his  will. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  he  wills  it  for  thy  good.  Wherefore, 
thou  oughtest  to  receive  it  as  from  his  hand.”  * 

10.  The  Quietist,  inspired  by  that  pore  love  which  he 
inculcates,  does  not  strive  fbr  mastery.  In  the  various  situ- 
ations In  which  he  is  placed,  he  seeks  those  things  which 
make  for  peace.  If  he  mourns  over  the  ordinary  dissen- 
tions  of  life,  still  more  does  he  turn  away  fit>m  extreme 
violence  and  bloodshed.  If  all  men  were  Quietists,  wars 
would  be  no  longer.  He  has  learned  from  the  great  Teach- 
er, whose  life  was  the  light  of  men,  that  love  and  violence, 
that  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  and  strifes  and  wars,  cannot 


* Spiritual  Guide,  ch.  9. 
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go  together  A heart  bamiog  with  love  cannot  be  restricted 
in  its  emotions  by  artificial  and  arbitrary  limits.  If  it  loves 
its  own  nation  and  people,  it  embraces  also,  in  the  range  of 
its  afiections,  all  mankind.  He  who  is  in  perfect  love  ia 
necessarily  a citizen  of  the  world.  He  modifies  his  patriot^" 
ism,  therefore,  by  his  love  of  humanity.  If  he  owes  much 
to  his  fellow  citizens^  he  owes  still  more  to  his  fellow  men. 
His  duties  to  the  one  are  the  mere  ii^dmits  to  his  situation ; 
his  duties  to  the  other  are  essential  ap||Aferlasting. 

lU  The  Quietist  is  a man  of  prayer.  Without  under- 
valuing that  prayer  which  is  appropriate  to  times  and 
place-s,  he  has  a prayer  which  is  with  him  always.  In  souls 
in  the  state  of  pure  love,  the  inspirations  and  impulses  of 
faith  and  of  holy  desire  can  never  die.  There  is  in  them  a 
fountain,  springing  up  to  everlasting  life.  God  ii  in  us,  if 
we  have  the  love  and  faith  to  admit  him  there ; and  it  is 
God  that  teaches  us  how  to  pray. 

The  views  of  Fenelon  on  this  subject  are  striking.  He  is 
writing  on  that  passage  in  Luke  where  the  disciples  ask  the 
Saviour  to  teach  them  -how-to  pray,  and  he  utters  his"heart 
in  the  form  of  a supplication.  “ O Lwd  ! I know  not  what 
I should  ask  of  thee.  Thou  only  knowest  what  I want ; 
and  thou  Invest  me,  if  I am  thy  friend,  better  than  I can 
love  myself.  O Lord  I give  to  me,  thy  child,  what  is  proper, 
whatsoever  it  n^ay  be.  I dare  not  ask  either  crosses  or  com- 
forts. I only  present  myself  before  thee.  I open  my  heart 
to  thee.  Behold  my  wants,  which  I myself  am  ignorant  of ; 
but  do  thou  behold,  and  do  according  to  thy  mercy.  Smite, 
or  heal ! Depress  me,  or  raise  me  op.  I adore  all  thy  pur- 
poses without  knowing  them.  I am  sOent,  I offer  myself  in 
sacrifice.  I abandon  myself  to  thee.  I have  no  more  any 
desire  but  to  accomplish  thy  will.  Lord,  teach  me  how  to 
pray  I Dwell  thou  thyself  in  me  thy  Holy  Spirit ! ” 
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If  the  soul  is  entirelj  free  from,  selfishness,  then  all  the 
desires  which  arise  in  it  are  not  only  in  accordance-  with 
God’s  will,  but  are  from  God ; — ^ and  that,  too,  by  a present 
divine  inspiration.  Such  a soul  is  a holy  soul.  It  lives  in 
that  same  element  of  holy  benevolence,  which  is  declared  to 
be  the  life  of  God.  God  is  love andnif  we  are  dependent 
upon  God  through  Christ  for  other  things,  we  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  dependent  for  the  great  . of  purified 
affections.  In  its  state  of  pure  Ipve,  the  soul  can  no  more 
be  dissociated  from  and  be  independent  of  Gk>d,  than  the 
rays  of  the  sun  can  be  separated  from  and  be  indepen- 
dent of  their  great  centre.  All  its  desires, ' therefore^, 
are  from  God,  and  those  derires  continually  exist.  Its 
life  is  prayer;  its  actions  are  the , expression  of  prayer;  H 
might  be  snid,  with  scarcely  a figure  of  speech,  that  its  very 
breath  is  prayer.  While  it  regards,  in  a suitable  manner,  all 
times  and  places  which  the  church  has  appointed,  it  has  an 
interior  closet  of  supplication,  where  God  is  ever  present, 
irrespective  of  time  and  place. 

12^.  The  Quietist,  being  what  he  is  on  the  principle  nf 
entire  consecration  to  God,  cannot  easily  be  restricted,  in 
his  action  and  alliances,  by  party  lines.  It  is  true  his  prin- 
ciples may  more  neariy  agree  with  the  principles  of  one 
party  than  with  those  of  another ; and  that;  aniong  the^  vari- 
ous social,  civil,^  and  religious  divisions  whiqh  exist,  he  may 
be  mope  likely  to  act  . with  one  party  than  with  another. 
But  it  is  impossible  for  him,  living  as  he  does  for  God^  and 
living  too  hy  the  moment^  to  pledge  himself  absolutely  to  a 
particular  course  of  x^diict  in  time  to  come.  God  is  his 
Master ; — and,  in  hia  relation  of  an  obedient  son  and  ser- 
vant, he  is  obliged  to  act  according  to  the  light  which  he  has 
sought,  and  which  is  given  him  at  the  time  of  acting.  And 
it  is  easy  for  him  to  see,  therefore,  that  subserviency  to 
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party,  in  the  sense  of  following  its  dictates  impliditly,  would 
be  inconsistent  with  allegiance  to  Him  whom  he  has  accepted 
as  his  supreme  and  only  Ruler. 

13.  It  must  not  be  understood  froiii  this,  however,  that 
he  is  indififerent  to  the  many  important  principles  and  ques* 
tions  which  are  constantly  presented  to  notice.  It  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  make  a greater  mistake  than  this.  As 
he  cannot  act  independently  of  principles,  it  is  the  principle 
of  things,  especially  the  moral  and  religious  principle,  which 
he  is  continually  examining.  If  the  party  to  which  he  finds 
himself  attached,  at  a given  time,  acts  upon  moral  principle, 
then  he  goes  with  it ; if  his  party  diverges  from  principle,  it 
necessarily  renders  him  divergent  from  the  party.  In  no 
other  way,  and  on  no  other  grounds,  can  he  be  allied  with 
party,  even  temporarily. 

Sometimes  he  fulfils  his  duty  by  ceasing  from  action. 
His  principle  of  movement  is  to  move  as  the  Lord  moves. 
If  the  Lord,  in  order  to  prevent  his  trusting  in  his  activity, 
or  in  order  to  display  n^ore  fully  his  own  sovereignty  of 
movement,  requires  him  to  cease  from  action,  he  stands  stilL 
So  that  there  is  sometimes  truth  in  the  language  or  a great 
poet : — 

“ They  also  serve,  who  only  stand  and  wait.” 

14.  These  views  help  to  explain  the  relations  of  the 
Quietist  to  religious  organizations.  As  a g^eral  thing,  the 
mere  fact  of  his  being  a member  of  a particular  church 
organization,  or  a religious  organization  of  any  kind,  is  a 
reason  with  him,  other  things  being  equal,  why  he  should 
remain  a member,  rather  tban  go  somewhere  else.  His 
present  position,  the  position  where  he  is  called  to  pray  and 
act  for  the  Lord,  is  the  true  or  providential  position,  until 
something  else,  in  providence,  calls  him  to  a different  place. 
He  does  not  take  his  light  away,  because  the  church  is  in 
darkness ; but  rather  lets  his  light  shine  in  the  midst  of  the 
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darkness,  even  though  the  darkness  shovld  comprehend  it  not. 
It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  Saviour  let  his  light  shine. 

But  when  the  indications  of  Providence  are  very  clear, 
then  he  leaves  the  church  or  religious  body  with  which  he 
is  connected,  and  goes  somewhere  else ; because  being  not 
in  inactivity,  but  Only  at  rest  in  the  will  of  the  Lord,  he  goes 
where  the  Lord  requires  him  to  go.  ^ And  his  departure 
corresponds  with  his  principles  and  his  spirit,  in  not  being 
one  of  those  ejaculatory  and  violent  disruptions,  such  as  take 
place  when  a man  is  propelled  and  driven  off  by  the  explo- 
sive impulse  of  human  passion.  But  being  in  the  Lord’s 
spirit,  who  acts  with  the  highest  reason  and  .the  greatest 
tranquillity,  he  departs  calmly,  rationally,  and  lovingly ; but 
not  without  compassion  for  those  he  leaves  behind. 

15.  I think  we  may  add  with  a good  deal  of  truth,  that 
the  Qufetist,  although  the  name  might  seem  to  indicate  dif- 
ferently, is  a true  reformer.  If  his  heart  is  filled  with  love, 
he  cannot  well  be  ntherwise.  He  is  naturally  and  necessa- 
rily allied  with  the  spirit  of  every  enterprise  which  has  for 
its  objeat  the  improvement  and  the  happiness  of  men.  And 
it  is,  perhsq)s,  the  best  proof  of  his  vocation  as  a reformer, 
and  that  he  is  one  sent  to  aid  in  the  correction  of  the  many 
evils  in  the  world,  that  he  has,  by  the  grace  of  God,  reformed 
his  own  spirit.  He  who  desires  to  bring  men  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  gospel  should  himself  possess  a patient  and  benev- 
olent spirit. . Jesus  Christ  is  not  more  really  the  Saviour, 
than  he  is  the  Reformer,  of  the  world.  And  yet  how  won- 
derfully does  he  combine  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  psitience 
with  the  utmost  faithfulness  and  with  untiring  labor ! 

It  would  not  be  difficult,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  support  the 
statements  which  have  now  been  made,  by  a reference  to 
published  writings  and  to  well-known  sacrifices  and  labors. 
The  writings  and  labors  of  the  Quietists,  few  and  feeble  as 
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those  comparativelj  were  who  here  that  name,  would  not 
have  produced  such  a sensation  in  Europe,  if  they  had  not 
touched  and  probed  some  long>existing  evils.  In  the  list 
of  modern  reformers,  of  those  who  have  aimed  at  entire 
religious  toleration  and  at  the  highest  results  of  civil  and 
religious  progress,  Fenelon  certainly  is  entitled  to  a highly 
honorable  place. 

16.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Quietists,  and  which 
undoubtedly  has  some  connection  with  the  origin  of  the 
name,  is  what  their  writers  have  denominated  the  penhanent 
or  continuous  state.  They  sometimes  denominate  it  the 
fixed  state.  They  do  not  mean  by  this  a state  which  is  ab- 
solutely immutable ; although,  when  it  is  once  reached,  it  is 
not  very  likely  to  change  but  a state  which  is  established 
and  at  rest  in  itself  by  a continuity  of  nature.  It  is  a state 
in  which  the  will  of  the  individual  is  so  perfectly  lost  in 
the  will  of  Gk)d,  that  he  desires  nothing,  seeks  nothing,  asks 
nothing,  will  receive  nothing,  out  of  that  divine  will,  either 
for  himself  or  others.  But  this  is  not  all.  This  sweet 
union  with  the  will  of  God  is  not  a union  which  is  com- 
prOssed  and  forced,  as  it  were,  by  the  pressure  of  many  and 
urgent  motives,  but' has  become  entirely  natural ; — secured, 
without  the  hindrances  of  internal  jarring  and  clamor,  by  a 
free,  entire,  and  holy  consent.  A soul  in  this  state  is  estab- 
lished and  fixed  in  its  rest ; because,  wanting  nothing,  it  has 
all  things. 

This  state  is  so  simple,  and,  though  it  is  probably  made  up 
of  successive  distinct  acts,  is  so  continuously  uniform  in  its 
character,  that  persons  who  have  reached  it  are  frequently 
very  much  tempted  in  relation  to  it,  as  if  it  were  not  a right 
state.  In  having  all  things,  it  seems  to  them  as  if  they  had  lost 
every  thing.  So  much  so,  that  they  attempt,  much  as  they 
did  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  experience,  to  originate  other 
states,  to  give  themselves  away  in  new  acts  of  consecration, 
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to  array  before  themselves  new  motives  of  acdon,to.  exerciso 
compunction,  gratitude,  and  other  distinct  feelings ; forgetting 
that  they  are  all  virtually  but  really  involved  in  this  simpler 
but  higher  state.  It  is  this  state  of  mind  to  which  Madame 
de  Chantal  refers,  in  a letter  to  Francis  de  Sales,  in  which, 
she  says  she  no  longer  finds  it  profitable  to  form  new  acts  of 
union  with  God,  as  if  it  were  a thing  not  yet  done,  but  only 
to  REMAIN  united  with  him ; — to  be,  to  continue  quiet, 
just  where  sl^e  now  is,  namely,  in  that  divine  unity,  which, 
in  really  existing,  is  no  longer  a thing  lo  be  done.  This 
remaining  in  divine  unity  by  a continuous  and  uniform  act 
of  the  soul,  or  by  such  a series  of  uniform  acts  as  establislf 
' a uniforinity  of  character,  without  any  movement  or  ten- 
dency to  separate  from  it,  can  never  take  place  without  the 
supports  of  the  highest  possible  faith.  Blessed  is  be  who 
has  such  faith,  and  such  depth  and  permanency  of  inward 
peace]  Persons  cannot  be  in  the  state  of  deep  and  pure 
rest,  depominated  the  continuous  act,  op  the  continuous 
STATE,  without  inspiring  the  outward  action  with  the  traits 
and  beauty  of  the  inward  st)irit. 

Some  explanations  of  this  remarkable  state  may  be  found 
in  the  Spiritual  Guide  of  Mohnos,  in  the  experimental  and 
practical  Writings  of  Falconi,  in  Madame  Guyon,  and  in  the 
life  of  Gregory  Lopez. 

17.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  althou^  it  is  entirely  in  ao-  . 
cordance  with  those  traits  of  character  which  have  already 
been  intimated)  that  those  who  are  in  this  experience  suffer 
and  die,  if  we  may  so  express  i^  in  silence.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  things  in  the  histoj^  of  Christ.  When 
he  was  examined  before  Pontius  Pilate,  he  answered  not  a 
word.  In  the  language  of  the  evangelical  prophet,  ‘‘He 
was  oppressed  and  afflicted,  yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth.'* 

Michael  de  Molinos,  taking  him  as  an  illustoation  of  what 
was  true  in  other  cases,  had  lived  for  his . feUow-men.  It  is 
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an  evidence  of  tbe  greatness  of  bis  labors  for  others,  that, 
when  possession  was  taken  of  bis  papers,  there  were  found 
among  them  letters  from  persons  desiring  infonx^tion  on 
religious  subjects,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand.  He 
was  tried,  condemned,  and  shut  up  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition ; where,  a%r  the  expiration  of  twelve  years,  he 
' closed  his  life.*  But  he  uttered  no  cry,  made  nq  resistance, 
poured  forth  no  denunciations.  It  is  affecting  to  see  with 
what  calmness  and  entire  faith  in  GU>d,  he  enters  that  dun- 
^ .geon  door,  from  which  he  knew  there  was  no  retOqi. 
Taking  by  the  hand  the  friar  who  attended  him,  and  who 
was  one  of  his  opposers,  he  merely  said,  “ Farewell ; — at 
the  day  of  judgment  we  shall  see  each  other,  agaiq  i and 
then  it  will  appear  on  which  side  truth  is,  whether  on 
yours  or  on  mine.”  Whether  honored  or  dishonored, 
whether  in  freedom  or  in  prison,'  he  could  say,  it  is  all  well. 
He  knew  in  a sense,  which  brought  the  purest  peace  into 
his  heart,  that  the  agents  In  his  humiliation  and  suffering 
were  but  the  executioners  of  a divine  which  was 

full  of  wisdom  and  goodness. 

18.  The  same  sweet  serenity,  the  same  peacefbl  resig- 
nation, is  seen  in  La  Combe,  in  Alleaume  and  Bureau,  in 
Falconi,  in  Fenelon,  in  the  Countess  Yespiniani,  in  Madame 
de  Maisonfort,  in  Madame  Guyon,  And  in  others  who  suffered 
in  Spain  and  Italy  as  well  as  in  France.  They  were  willing, 
that  the  purposes  of  Gk)d  should  be  accomplished  in  them 
suffering,  “ Deny,”  says  La  Combe,'  “ all  diBsire,  all  in- 
clination and  tendency  of  mind,  all  attachment  whatever, 
which  is  not  from  God.  Desire  nothing  but  the  knowledge 
of  God’s  will,  and  the  disposition  to  do  and  suffer  it”  Hav- 
^ ing  the  Saviour’s  divine  heart  of  acquiescence  and  love,  it 
was  easy  for  them,  as  they  looked  on  their  persecutors,  to 


* Seo  the  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  by  Dangeau. 
VOL.  n.  30 
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Utter  the  Saviour’s  expressions,  Father^  forgive  themy  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do.  Without  making  the  assertion 
as  an  absolute  one,  it  is  true,  as  a general  statement  at  least, 
that  they  had  resignation  for  themselves,  pity  for  their  ene- 
mies, praises  for  the  Lord,  and  complaints  for  no  one. 

19.  Ecclesiastical  history  shows  how  frequently  the  ad- 
vocates of  pure  or  perfect  love,  resulting  in  a divine  quiet- 
ness of  spirit,  have  made  their  appearance ; — and  how 
much,  until  a recent  period,  they  have  suffered  under  the 
charge  of  heretical  deviation.  Those  who  have  been  the 
subjects  of  this  transforming  experience  have  felt  bound, 
with  however  little  prospect  of  its  being  accepted,  to  give 
their  testimony.  With  this  inward  sense  of  obligation  to 
declare  what  they  knew,  they  appeared  in  Catalonia  in 
Spain,  about  the  year  1352 ; and  were  suppressed  through 
the  efforts  chiefly  of  Sanci,  archbishop  of  Tarragon,  and 
NichoUtf  Rosetti,  the  Inquisitor.  They  again  appeared  in 
1623,  in  the  province  of  Andalusia;  particularly  at  Seville, 
the  capital  of  the  province.  Andrew  Pachecho,  bishop  of 
Seville,  who  held  at  that  time  the  office  of  Inquisitor- Gene- 
ral of  Spain,  employed  very  severe  measures  against  them. 
Many  were  either  formally  banished,  or  fled  to  distant 
places  to  avoid  the  keen  pursuit  of  the  Inquisitors.  Seven 
of  the  leading  persons  among  them  were  burnt  at  the  stake. 
But  here,  as  in  Italy  and  France,  and  in  other  kin^oms 
and  periods,  we  see  the  same  triumphant  faith,  the  same 
holy  and  universal  love ; in  a word,  that  jessed  spirit  of 
resignation  and  benevolence,  which  “lofves  its  enemies, 
blesses  them  that  curse  us,  does  good  to  them  that  hate  us, 
and  prays  for  them  which  despitefully  use  us  and  persecute 
us.”  This,  as  it  seems  to  n^  is  the  true  test  of  a perfected 
Christianity.* 

* Set  Dictiormaire  JETatorique  dee  Cidtee  Rdigimt.  Art.  lUemmA.  — 
Also,  Belatiodda  Qniddsme,  Ft.  2d,  pp.  16,  91. 
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20.  Is  it  thus,  in  au  equal  degree,  in  others  who  have 
Buffered  for  Christ?  When  the  Waldenses  passed  through 
that  fiery  trial,  the  story  of  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  chapters  of  history,  the  cry  of  vengeance  went 
through  Europe.  Milton  wrote  his  sublime  sonnet  Crom- 
well pointed  his  terrible  thunder. 

^ Aveiige,  O Lord  I thy  slaughtered  ones,  whose  bones 
Lie  scatter’d  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold.” 

When  the  celebrated  religious  establishment  of  Port  Boyal 
in  France  was  destroyed,  and  its  inmates  were  driven  out 
and  scattered  abroad  never  more  to  return,  they  uttered  the 
wail  of  their  sorrow  wherever  they  went.  The  infirm  old 
nun,  ninety  years  of  age,  the  last  that  left  those  hallowed 
precincts,  lifted  her  withered  hand,  and  exclaimed  in  terrific 
accents  to  Monsieur  d’Argenson,  the  agent  of  the  king : — 
“To-day,  sir,  is  the  hour  of  man;  but  be  assured,  that 
another  day,  the  day  of  God's  righteous  retribution,  is  not 
far  distant”  As  the  residents  of  tho^  dear  abodes  of  piety 
and  learning  cast  their  last  looks  upon  ruined  walls  and 
desolated  fields,  they  applied  the  language  of  the  Psalm- 
ist, “ O CM  ! heathen  are  come  into  thine  inheritance ; 
thy  holy  temple  have  they  defiled,  and  made  Jerusalem  a 
heap  of  stones.”  Bitter  and  terrible  were  their  denuncia- 
tions of  the  king ; — the  same  Louis  the  Fourteenth  who 
had  so  oflen  closed  the  dungeons  of  Vincennes  and  the  Bastille 
on  the  Lord’s  people.  And  when  they  heard  the  victories 
of  their  country’s  enemies,  the  victories  of  Hochstet  and 
Ramillies,  and  when  they  learned  the  desolation  in  the  king’s 
family,  the  death  of  his  son,  and  of  his  son’s  son,  and  of  the 
duke  of  Brittany,  the  three  successive  heirs  of  the  throne, 
all  dying  suddenly  and  awfully,  ft  seemed  to  them,  that  the 
loud  cry  of  their  anguish  and  of  their  prayer  was  answered, 
and  they  rejoiced  in  the  v^geance  which  had  come  on  their 
oppressor. 
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21.  And  the  question  arises  here,  as  it  has  oflea  arisen : 
— Can  we  expect  any  thing  other,  or  any  thing  better,  than 
this  ? Is  it  possible  for  human  nature,  even  when  aided  by 
divine  grace,  to  rise  to  such  a height,  that  it  can  not  only 
smile  in  the  midst  of  its  own  suffi^rings,  but  ask  for  peace 
and  blessing  to  its  enemies  ? However  this  question  may  be 
answered,  we  know  that  such  was  the  spirit  of  Christ ; and 
we  know  also,  that  such  ought  to  be,  and  must  be,  the  spirit 
of  those  who  are  fully  formed  into  the  image  of  their  Master 
and  el^er  Brother. 

22.  It  is  this  patient  and  forgiving  spirit,  the  result  of  the 
experience  and  of  the  sanctifying  power  of  pure  love,  which 
gives  its  Christian  consistency  and  beauty  to  the  sufferings 
of  th^  Quietists.  The  same  Louis  who  demolished  Fort 
Royal,  and  banished  the  Huguenots,  laid  his  heavy  hand  on 
Fenelon ; deprived  him  of  his  offices  and  honors ; exiled 
him  from  all  cities  and  places  cmt  of  the  limits  of  Cambray ; 
disgraced,  imprisoned, and  banished  his  friends;  and  exerted 
his  power  in  exacting  an  ecclesiastical  condemnation  from 
the  unwilling  court  of  Rome.  But  such  was  the  power 
of  the  religious  principles  which  Fenelon  had  adopted,,  and 
of  his  personal  experience,  that  this  unkind  and  cruel  treat- 
ment called  foHh  no  unkind  emotions  in  return.  He  ^ves 
us  to  understand,  in  writing  to  the  duke  of  Beauvilliers,  that 
he  thinks  much  of  the  imperfect  edueatbp  of  the  Ipng  in 
early  life,  of  the  great  temptations  to  which  he  is  exposed  at 
the  present  time,  of  the  induences  unfavorable  to  an  ex- 
panded and  correct  view  of  religious  things,  which'  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  him ; — circumstances  which  call 
forth  his  sympathy  and  pity ; — and  that  he  makes  hiin  the 
subject  of  earnest  prayer. 

23.  And  this  simple  and  afihcting  statement,  which  is 
similar  to  what  we  find  repeatedly  in  the  experience  and 
statements  of  Madame  Guyon,  iUustrales  ’the  feelings  of  all 
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those  wiip  are  in  a similar  state  of  mind,  ^eir  souls  are 
transferred  to  a new  position  ; and  they  behold  all  things  in 
Gh)d.  It  is  not  so  much  they  who  are  smitten  by  their  enemies, 
as  Gh>d  who  is  witten  through  them.  To  the  world,  there- 
fore, they  make  no  appeal.  To  any  human  arm  Uiey  dare 
not  look.  The  voice  th^  utter  is  a voice  unheard  by  men. 
Their  heart  and  thcdr  eye  are  steady  to  the  eternal  throne ; 
and  they  accept  no  comfort^  no  wisdom,  no  strength,  which 
has  not  God  for  its  author.  And  it  is  not  presumptuous  to 
My,  that  they  are  right  This,  undoubtedly,  is  the  true 
secret  of  inward  and  holy  living,  -r-  to  dose  our  eyes  and 
.ears,  our  thoughts  and  desires,  to  every  source  of  consolation 
and  help  which  is  not  found  in  God  alone. 

And  this  is  not  alL  Wh^  we  go  to  God,  it  scctos  to  be 
necessary  that  we  should  go  to  him  not  to  fulhl  our  pur- 
poses but  his.  It  must  be  our  prayer,  not  so  much  that  he 
may  epare  our  pangs  or  increase  our  comforts,  as  that  he 
may  glorify  himself.  Our  hopes  and  fears,  our  joys  and 
sorrows,  our  friendships  and  enmities,  should  all  be  laid  low, 
and  be  made  equal  in  him,  who  is  the  All  in  All. 

24  It  seemed  to  be  but  justice  and  truth,  to  speak  thus 
favorably  of  those  who  have  borne  the  name  of  Quietists. 
History,  which,  is  often  written  by  men  allied  to  particular 
sects  and  parties,,  has  covered  them  with  reproach.  No 
peoplq^as  it  seems  to  us,  were  ever  more  closely  united  with 
God ; and  yet,  if  we  were,  at  liberty  to  believe  the  state- 
ments of  polemics  and  ecclesiastical  annalists,  we  should 
reckon  them  among  the  weakest,  if  not  among  the  worst,  of 
persons.  They  themselves,  however,  ask  no  defender.  The 
life  they . live  “ is  by^th  on  the  Son  of  God — and  he 
who  can  trust  his  soul  with  Christ,  need  not  hesitate  to  trust 
his'  reputation.  From  the  beginning  they  have  committed 
their  cause  to  him  in  whcun  they  have  believed ; — in  full 
confideoee  that  he  would  raise  up  those,  in  his  own  good 
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time,  who  would  do  justice  to  their  principles.  Before  ihat 
time  they  neither  ask,  nor  are  wiUing  to  receive  any  de« 
fence; — and  least  of  all  do  they  desire  t>r  need  any 
panegyric.  It  was  the  motto  of  Fenelon,,AMA  nescibi, 
Love  to  he  unknown. 

25.  Under  the « name  of  Qnietist,  no  new  party,  no  addi- 
tional sect,  will  or  can  arise.  The  word  sect,  like  the  wortL 
party,  implies  divisiop.  Holy  love,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  those  traits  that  characterize  the  man  of  a truly  meek  and 
quiet  spirit,  seeks  and  tends  to  unity.  It  is  a pleasing  and 
auspicious  circumstance,  that  those  who  possess  a truly 
humble  and  acquiescent  spirit,  founded  on  such  love,  are 
found,  from  time  to  time,  in  many  sects.  The  principle  of 
supreme  love,  therefore,  which  brings  every  inward  evil 
into  subjection,  may  exist  in  connection  with  speculatiye 
differences ; especially  such  as  relate  to  the  outward  forms 
of  ceremonials  of  religion.  Faith  in  God  through  the 
Saviour  seems  to  be  all  that  is  necessary. 

Jesus  Christ  was  the  great  Quietist.  It  is  his.  elevation 
above  human  passion,  which  stamps  him  as  divine^r  And  it 
is  Christ  who  give^  us  strength  to  realize  in  ours^veS  his 
own  image.  Study  his  life,  and  see  what  transcendent 
beauty  and  power  are  found  lodged  in  a meek  and  quiet 
spirit  Follow  him,  and  mark  him  in  all  situations,  from 
the  weakness  of  the  manger  to  the  ihatured  and  agonizing 
sufferings  of  the  cross  ; — and  behold  the  moral  beauty  of 
him  who,  in  all  trials  and  sorrows,  in  all  temptations  and 
oppositions,  is  still  a conqueror  over  himself.  His  own 
words  have  pronounced  a blessing  upon  that  meekness  which 
was  the  great  ornament  of  bis  divine  life.  He  has  told  us 
to  learn  of  him  / — and,  in  assigning  a reason  for  this  direc- 
tion, he  has  announced  the  leading  trait  of  his  character : 

‘‘  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  'and  learn  of  Me  ; for  J am  meek 
and  lowly  of  heart ; and  ye  shhU  find  rest  to  yonr  souls.” 
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FBINCIPLBS  AND  MAXIMS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  INWARD 

LIFE,  COLLECTED  AND  RE-ARRANGED  FROM  THE  WRIT* 

INGS  OF  MOLINOS. 

I. 

Happy  wilt  thou  be,  if  thou  hast  no  thought  but  to  die  to 
thyself.  Thou  wilt  then  become  victorious,  not  only  over 
thine  enemies,  but,  what  is  more,  victorious  over  thine  own 
evil  nature.  A victory,  in  which  thou  canst  not  fail  to  find 
a great  increase  of  spiritual  wisdom,  the  experience  of  pure 
love  and  perfect  peace. 

II. 

And,  to  this  end,  he  not  afraid  of  those  trials  which  GU>d 
may  see  fit  to  send  upon  thee.  It  is  with  the  wind  and  the 
storm  of  tribulation  that  God,  in  the  gamer  of  the  soul, 
separates  the  true  wheat  from  the  chaff.  Always  remember, 
therefore,  that  God  comes  to  thee  in  thy  sorrows;  as  really 
as  in  thy  joys.  He  lays  low,  and  be  builds  up.  Thou  wilt 
find  thysilf  far  from  perfecfion,  if  thou  dost  not  find  God  in 
every  thing. 

m. 

Seek  not  consolation,  but  €k)d.  Desire  of  God  only  one 
^ng,  that  thou  mayst  spend  thy  lifr  for  his  sake  in  tme 
obedience  and  subjection.  The  way  in  which  our  blessed 
Saviour  trod  was  not  one^  of  softness  and  sweetness.  Nor 
did  he  invite  us  to  any  such,  either  by'  his  words  or  his  ex- 
lunple,.  when  he  said,  He  that  will  come  after  me,  let  him 
deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  fdlow  me.” 


IT. 

Resign  and  deny  thyself  wholly;  for,  though  true  self- 
denial  is  harsh  at  the  beginning,  it  is  easy  in  the  middle,  and 
becomes  most  sweet  in  the  end. 
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V. 

If  .thou  wouldat  amye  at  the  aublime  region  of  internal 
peaee^  thou  must  pasa  through  the  rugged  patb>  not  only  of 
outward  trials,  but  of  inward  iemptcUiqn. . Temptation  also 
is  for  thy  good.  In  such  an  hour  of  trial,  stand  firm.  When 
temptation  assaults  thee,  put  on  the  weighty  armor  of  resig- 
nation, of  constancy,  and  oef  quietness ; -r-  and  thus  purge, 
renew,  and  purify  thyself  in  this  burning  iumace. 

YI. 

Among  other  holy  counsels  which  thou  naust  observe,  re- 
member well  this  that  follows:  Look  not  so  much  on  other  . 
men’s  faults  as  on  thine  own.  Thou  knowest  thine  own 
faults,  but  it  is  difilcult  to  know  the  true  nature  and  degree 
of  the  faults  of  othprs.  A^dispoaitkm  io  judge  others  turns 
the  soul  from  its  true  centre  in  Cknl,  brings  it  outward,  and 
takes  away  its  repose.  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  hot  judged.’* 


YU. 

It  is  impossible  for  a man  to  be  able  to  live  a life  of  holi- 
ness, — a life  which  depends  entirely  upon  the  wisdom  and 
support  which  are  communicated  from  Gk>d,  — if  he  does 
not 'first  die  to  himself  by  a total  .denial  of  all  wrong  appe- 
tites and  passioiB,  and  by  the  crucifixkm  of  the  pridp  of 
natural  reason. 

Tin. 

The  soul  which  is  thus  purified  is  always  quiet  and 
serene,  always  possessed  of  evenness  of  mind,  both  in  favors 
and  sufferings.  Trihularions  never,  disturb  h ; — nor  do  the 
interior,  the  continual  and  divine  communications  from  Gk>d 
render  it  vain  and  conceited.  It  remains  in  wonderful 
serenity  and  peace,  but  still  always  full  of  holy  imd  filial 
reverence. 
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nt. 

It  is  in  each  purified  and  quiet  souls,  that  God  haUi  his 
place  of  repose ; souls  in  whom  the  waters  of  afiiictkm 
haye  washed  out  the  dark  stains  of  inordinate  appetite; 
souls  in  wh<Hn  the  fires  of  tribulation  and  of  inward  tempta* 
tion  have  consumed  the  remains  of  eartUj  passion.  In 
other  words,  Gk>d  reposes  himself  nowhere,  but  where  self* 
lore  is  banished  and  quietness  reigns. 

. • • • ■ 

Be  silent,  and  b^eye.  H(dd  thy  peace,  and  let  thyself 
be  guided  by  the  hand  of  God.  Suffer  in  patience,  and  walk 
on  in  strong  fietith ; — and  though  it  seems  to  thee,  that  thou 
doest  nothings  and  art  idle,  being  so  dumb  and  resigned,  yet 
it  is  of  infinite  fruit.  The  blinded  beast  that  turns  the  wheel 
of  the  mill,  though  it  seeth  not,  neither  knows  what  it  does, 
yet  it  doeth  a great  work  in  grinding  th^  com. 

XI. 

Be  nothing  in  thyself,  that  thou  mayst  be  strong  in  the 
Lord.  When  thou  art  nothing,  thou  canst  experience  no 
harm  that  will  trouble  thee.  How  is  it  possible  for  him  to 
experience  a grievance  or  injury,  who  thinks  nothing  of  him- 
self, and  has  no  interest  of  his  ow'n,  but  refers  all  things  to 
.God! 

xn. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  silence.  Silence  from  words  is 
good,  because  inordinate  speaking  tends  to  eviL  Silence  or 
rest  from  desires  and  passions  is  stiH  better,  because  it  pro- 
motes \][uietness  of  spirit.  Buty^e  best  of^all,  is  silence  fiom 
unnecessary  arid  wandering  thoughts,  because  ^mt  is  essen- 
tial to  internal  reconectiow,  and  because  H lays  a fimndation 
for  a proper  regulation  and  silence  in  other  respects. 
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xm. 

* 

Let  nothing  affright  thee.  All  things  will  pass' away. 
God  only  is  he  that  is  unchangeable.  Patience  will  bring 
about  alL  He  that  hath  God,  hath  all  things ; and  he,  that 
hath  him  not,  hath  nothing. 


The  following  selections  fix>m  Cowper’s.  translations  of 
the  poems  of  Madame  Guyon,  are  translations  of  Oaniiqttes 
^2  and  78,  of  volume  second  of  her  pOems. 


TBUTH  AND  DIVINE  LOVE  BEJEOTED  BY  THE  WOBLD. 

• * 

O Love,  of  pure  and  heavenly  birth  1 - 
O simple  Truth,  scarce  known  on  earth  1 
Whom  men  resist  with  stubborn  will ; — 

And,  more  perverse  and  daring  still, 

Smother  and  quench  with  reasonings  vain, 

While  error  and  deception  reign.  ^ 

Whence  comes  it,  that  your  power  ^ same  ^ 

As  His  on  high,  from  whom  yon  came, 

Ye  rarely  find  a listening  ear, 

Or  heart,  that  makes  you  welcome  here  ? 

Because  ye  bring  reproach  and  pain, 

Where'er  ye  visit,  in  your  train. 

* 

The  world  is  proud,  and  camiol  bear 
The  scorn  and  calumny^e  share ; 

The  praise  df  men,  the  malk  they  mean, 

They  fly  the  place  where  ye  are  seen. 

Pure  love,  with  scanM  in  the  rear, 

Suits  not  the  vain ; it  costs  too  dear. 

Then  let  the  jaice  be  what  it  may, 

Though  poor,  I am  prepared  to  pay ; — - 
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Come  shftme,  come  sorrow ; spite  of  tears, 
Weakness,  and  heart-oppressing  fears ; 
One  soul,  at  least,  shall  not  repine 
To  give  you  room : come,  reign  in  mine ! 


THE  TESTIMONY  OF  DIVINE  ADOPTION. 

How  happy  are  the  new-born  race. 

Partakers  of  adopting  grace  I 
How  pure  the  bliss  Ihey  share  f 
Kd  from  the  woiid  and  all  its  eyes. 

Within  their  heM  the  blessing  lies. 

And  conscience  feels  it  there. 

The  moment  we  believe,  ’tis  ours ; 

And  if  we  love  with  all  our  powers 
Tlie  God  from  whom  it  came. 

And  if  we  serve  with  hearts  smcere, 

*Tis  still  discernible  and  clear, , 

An  undisputed  clainb 

But  ah ! if  fovd  and^  toilful  sin 
Stidn  and  dishonor  us  within. 

Farewell  the  joy  we  knew ; 

Again  liie  slaves  of  Nature’s  sway. 

In  lab’rintha  of  our  own  we  stray. 

Without  a gui^  or  clue. 

The  chaste  and  pure,  who  fear  to  grieve 
The  gracious  Spirit  they  receive, 

His  work  distinctly  trace ; 

And  strong  in  undissembling  love, 

Boldly  assert,  and  clearly  prove. 

Their  hearts  his  dwetiing  place. 

O messenger  of  dear  delig^  1 * 

'^hoae  voice  dispels  the  deepest  night,  ' 
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SwMI)  pdACA-fiRKiladiii^  Dore  1 
With  thee  at  hand  to  soothe  oar  paiiifv 
No  wi^  unsatisfiod  remains^ 

No  task  birt  that  of  x«ovx. 

'T  is  LOYB  iimites  what  sm  divides ; 

The  centre  where  all  bliss  resides ; 

To  which  the  soul  once  brooght, 

Beclining  on  the  first  great  Cause, 

From  his  abounding  sweetness  draws 
Peace,  passing  human  thought 

Sorrow  foregoes  its  nataiw  there, 

And  life  assumes  a.  tranqufi  air, 

Divested  of  its  woes ; 

There,  sovereign  goodness  soothes  the  breast^ 
TiM  then,  incapable  of  rest, 

In  sacred  sure  repose. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


On  the  reliffion  of  prisons,  Madame  Guyon  released  in  1702,  after 
four  year^  imprisonment  in  the  Bastille,  Banished  during  the 
remainder  of  her  life  to  the  city  of  Blois.  Her  state  of  health. 
Visited  at  Blois  by  many  persons^  foreigners  as  well  as  others, 
publication  of  her  Autobiography.  Her  feelings  towards  her 
enemies.  Extract  from  Thauler.  Her  rdigious  state  at  this 
time.  Letters  written  near  the  close  of  her  life.  Bemarlcs  on  her 
character.  Address  to  her  spiritual  children.  Sickness  and 
death. 

It  would  be  a mistake  to  suppose  that  prisons  are  the 
abodes  of  wicked  men  merely.  This  certainly  was  not  the 
case  with  the  Bastille.  'Wlien  piety,  under  the  name  of 
heresy,  becomes  a crime,  the  prayers  and  tears  of  the  dun- 
geon are  as  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  Grod,  as  those  that 
arise  within  the  walls  of  a church.  It  is  a matter  of  histori- 
cal record,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  ye^  1686,  a few  years 
before  the  imprisonment  of  Madame  Guyon,  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  persons,  almost  all  of  them  Huguenot  Prot- 
estants, against  whom  nothing  could  be  brought  except  the 
peculiarities  of  their  religion,  were  sent  to  the  Bastille  alone. 
In  the  yeac  1689,  the  number,  made  up  chiefly  of  members 
of  the  same  religions  sect,  was  sixty-one ; persons  who 
showed  the  sineerity  of  their  faith  by  their  suflerings,  and 
who  esteemed  their  liberty  leas  than  their  religion.  A full 
history  of  the  Bastille  would  illustrate  the  virtues  and 
VOL.  II,  81 
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Bufibrings  of  the  Jansenists,  as  well  as  of  the  Hugue- 
nots.* 

2.  Madame  Guyon  was  in  the  Bastille  four  years ; im- 
prisoned in  1698,  and  liberated  in  1702.  JU  the  time  of  her 
liberation,  she  was  fifty-four  years  of  age*  She  was  allowed, 
after  her  release  from  prison,  to  yisit  her  daughter,  the 
Countess  of  Yaux,  who  resided  either  in  Paris  or  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  But  the  associations  connected  with  her 
personal  history  and  name  were  such,  and  such  was  the  in- 
fluence she  was  still  capable  of  exerting,  that  she  was  per- 
mitted to  remain  there  only  for  % short  time.  Her  afflictions, 
without  ceasing  to  exist,  assumed  a new  form.  The  sorrows 
of  a distant  exile  followed  the  anguish  of  solitary  imprison- 
ment She  was  banished  to  Blois,  a considerable  city, 
situated  one  hundred  miles  south-west  from  Paris,  on  the 
river  Loire. 

This  city  k one  of  ancient  date,  beautiful  in  its  location, 
and  of  some  historical  celebrity ; but  it  is  not  known  what 
particular  reasons  induced  the  king  to  select  it  as  the  place 
of  her  banishment,  in  preference  to  any  other.  The  dispo- 
sition which  was  now  made  of  her  was  final.  Her  banish- 
ment was  for  life  ; but  it  was  some  consolation  to  her,  that 
her  eldest  son,  Armand  Jaques  Guyon,  was  settled  with  his 
family  either  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  or  at  a place  not 
far  distant ; — which  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him 
from  time  to  time. 

3.  From  this  time,  the  year  1703,  to  the  period  of  her 
death,  in  1717,  her  life  ceased  to  be  diversified  with  inci- 
dents which  It  would  be  particularly  important  or  interest- 
ing to  lay  before  the  reader.  The  extreme  deprivations  and 
trials  of  the  Bastille  had  efiectually  broken  a constitution 

* Daveiiport’s  EBstory  of  the  Bastille  and  of  its  principal  captivet, 
die.  viii.  x. 
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which  was  but  feeble  before.  Few  could  have  withstood, 
even  so  well  as  she  did,  those  solitary  hours,  in  which  day 
and  Oight  were  herdly  distinguished  from  each  other,  those 
damp  walls,  the  ik>lds  of  *winter  and  the  impsre  ^ heads  of 
summer.  Her  advanced  age,  therefore,  combined  with  her 
ill  health,*  prevented  her  from  engaging  in  those  ^rks  of 
outward  benevolence  which  had  illustrated  the  earlier  part 
of  her  life.  ' 

In  a passage  which  she  wrote  during  this  period,  she 
says : — “ My  life  is  consecrated  to  God,  to  suffer  for  him,' 
as  well  as  to  enjoy  him.  I*came  out  of  my  place  of  confine- 
ment in  the  Bastille ; but,  in  leaving  my  prison,  I did  not 
leave  the  cross.  My  afflicted  spirit  began  to  breathe  and 
recover  itself  a little  after  the  termination  of  my  residence 
there ; but  my  body  was  from  that  time  • sick  and  borne 
down  with  all  sorts  of  infirmities.  I have  had  almost  con- 
tinual maladies,  which  have  often  brought  me  to  the  very 
verge  of  death.” 

The  long  petiod  of  her  banishment  was  thus  added  to 
the  long  period  of  her  imprisonment,  during  which  she  was 
called  to  glorify  God  by  submission  and  by  private  prayer, 
rather  than  by  active  labors.  She  did  not,  however,  cease 
to  be  useful.  She  glorified  God  by  her  patience  under  suf- 
ferings, and  also  by  her  more  private  efforts  in  conversing 
with  others,  and  by  her  written  correspondence. 

4.  Numbers  of  religious  people,  some  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  among  others  some  persons  of  high  rank  from 
Germany  and  England,  came  to  see  her.  They  had  heard 
of  her  labors  and  sufferings ; and  came  either  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  her  conversation  and  instructions,  or  to  pay  the 
homage  of  sincere  respect  to  her  character.  It  was  through 
the  instrumentality  of  some  one  of  these  persons,  whose 
name  is  not  now  known,  that  her  Autobiography,  from  which 
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a considerable  portion  of  the  facts  of  this  narrative  are 
drawn,  was  first  published. 

She  wrote  it,  in  the  first  instance,  at  the  suggestion  and 
under  the  direcUon  of  her  confessor.  La  Combe ; but  with- 
out any  design  or  expectation  that  it  would  see  the  light. 
But  such  had  been  the  dispensations  of  providence  in  rela- 
tion to  her,  such  had  been  her  labors  and  afflictions,  which 
had  become  identified,  to  some  extent,  with  the  general  in- 
terests of  religion,  that  she  at  last  felt  it  her  duty  to  consent 
to  its  publication ; — with  one  condition  only,  that  it  should 
not  be  published  until  after  her  death.  Having  reexamined 
and  corrected  it,  she  placed  it,,  near  the  close  of  her  life,  in 
the  hands  of  an  English  gentleman  of  rank  ; — one  of  those 
who  visited  her  from  religious  motives  at  Blois,  and  in 
whom  she  had  entire  confidence.  After  her  death  he  took 
measures  for  its  publication.* 

5.  In  one  of  the  passages  near  the  close  of  her  Biography, 
written  at  ^his  period  of  her  life,  she  speaks  of  th^  great 
numbers  of  persons  who  came  to  see  her,  and  of  the  conver- 
sations which  she  had  with  them.  Beligion,  almost  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  topics,  was  the  great  subject  of  her  discourse. 
Forgetful  of  herself,  she  regulated  her  remarks  exclusively 
by  a regard  to  the  spiritual  state  and  the  wants  of  those 
who  thus  had  interviews  with  her.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
estimate  the  good  she  was  capable  of  doing,  and  which  she 
was  actually  the  means  of  doing,  in  this  way. 

There  is  some  reason  to  suppose,  that  she  was  closely 
watched  during  the  period  of  her  banishment ; and  among 
the  great  number  who  came  to  see  her,  it  is  probable  that 
some  came  with  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  ensnaring  her 
in  her  words.  To  this  she  refers  when  she  says : “ I am 


* See  the  Preface  to  the  Prendi  edition  of  her  Life,  printed  at  Paris, 
1791. 
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not  afraid  of  the  snares  which  anj  of  those  who  come  to  see 
me  endeavor  to  lay  for  me.  Conscious  of  my  own  inno- 
cence and  uprightness,  I do  not  feel  ai  liberty  to  take  those 
precautions  which  a merely  worldly  wisdom  might  suggest 
I leave  all  with  Gh)d.  O worldly  prudence  I How  opposite 
do  I find  thee  to  the  single  heart  and  the  simplicity  of  Jesus 
Christ  I I leave  thee  to  thy  partisans.  Aa  for  me,  all  my 
prudence,  all  my  wisdom,  consists  in  following  Christ  in  his 
simple  and  lowly  appearance  and  conduct  If  a change  in 
my  conduct,  and  a resort  to  worldly  artifice^  would  make  me 
an  empresS)  I could  not  do  it  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
simplicity  of  conduct  which  follows  Ghxl  and  trusts  in  Cod 
alone  were  to  cause  me  all  the  heaviest  sufferings,  I could 
not  depart  from  it” 

6.  In  another  passage  of  her  work,  which  bears  the  date 
of  December,  1709,  she  says,  I entreat  all  such  persons  as 
shall  read  this  narrative,  not  to  indulge  in  hard  or  embit- 
tered feelings  i^ainst  those  who- have  treated  me  with  un- 
kindness.” And,  in  support  of  this  earnest  request,  she 
quotes  the  following  passage  from  the  ninth  chapter  of  the 
Institutions  of  Thauler,  one  of  the  pious  authors  whom  she 
frequently  consulted  i — 

" Gh)d,  willing  to  purify  a soul  by  sufferings,  might  permit  > 
an  infinite  number  of  well-disposed  persons  to  fall  into  dark-  | 
ness  and  blindness  towards  that  soul,  in  order  to  prepare 
this  chosen  vessel,  by  the  rash  bias  of  their  judgments  in 
such  a state  of  ignorance ; but  at  last,  after  having  purified 
this  vessel,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  he  should  take  away 
the  veil  sooner  or  later  from  their  eyes,  not  treating  them 
with  rigor  for  a fault  which  they  have  committed  through 
the  hidden  conduct  of  his  adorable  providence.  I say  much 
more,  that  sooner  would  God  send  an  angel  from  heaven, 
to  refine  this  chosen  vessel  through  tribulations,  than  leave 
it  without  sufferings.” 

YOL.  n.  31  ♦ 
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7.  The  followiiig  statements,  whidi  are  to  be  foand  near 
the  close  of  her  Autobiography,  will  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  state  of  her  religious  feelings  at  this  period.  In 
these  IcLst  timesy  if  I may  so  express  myself,  I can  hardly 
speak  at  all  of  my  inward  dispositions.  The  reason  is,  that 
my  state  has  become  fixed;  — simple  in  the  motives  which 
govern  it,  calm  in  its  reliance  on  God,  and  without  any  vari- 
ation. So  far  as  self  is  concerned,  it  may  be  described  as  a 
profound  annihilation.  I see  nothing  in  myself,  nothing  of 
the  natural  operation  of  the  mind  distinct  from  the  grace 
of  God,  to  which  'I  can  give  a name.  All  that  I know  is, 
that  God  is  infinitely  holy,  righteous,  and  happy;  that  all 
goodness  is  in  him ; and  that,  as  to  myself,  I am  a mere 

NOTHING. 

^ To  me  every  condition  seems  equal.  As  God  is  infi- 
nitely wise  and  happy,  all  my  wisdom  and  happiness  are 
in  him.  Every  ihing  which,  in  the  state  of  nature,  I should 
have  called  my  own,  is  now  lost  in  the  divine  immensity, 
like  a drop  of  water  in  the  sea.  In  this  divine  immensity 
the  soul  sees  itself  no  more  as  a separate  object : but  it  dis- 
cerns every  object  ifi  God ; without  discerning  or  knowing 
them  as  such  inteUectuaUy^  but  by  faith  and  by  the  affection- 
ate feelings  of  the  heart.  God  is  hot- only  in  the  soul  itself, 
constituting  its  true  life,  but  is  in  every  thing  else.  Tiewed 
in  relation  to  the  creature^  every  thing  is  dark ; -r-  view^ed  in 
relation  to  God,  everj  thing  is  light ; — and  Grod  will  always 
enlighten  and  guide  those  who  are  truly  his,  so  far  as  is 
proper  and  of  real  advantage.  My  soul  is  in  such  a state, 
that  God  permits  .me  to  say,  that  there  is  no  dissatisfied 
clamor  in  it,  no  corroding  sorrow,  no  distracting  uncertainty, 
no  pleasure  of  earth,  and  no  pain  which  faith  does  not  con- 
vert into  pleasure ; nothing  but  the  peace  of  Gk>d  which 
passes  understanding,  perfect  peace.  And  nothing  is  of  my- 
self  but  alhof  God. 
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8.  ^ If  any  persons  think  there  is  aay  good  in  me,  separ- 
ate from  God,  they  are  mistaken ; and,  by  indulging  in  any 
such  thoughts,  they  do  injury  to  the  Lord  whom  I love.  All 
good  is  in  him,  and  /or  him.  The  greatest  satisfaction  I 
can  have  is  the  knowledge,  that  Ae  is  whaJt  he  is  ; and  that, 
being  what  he  is,  he  never  tviU  or  can  he  otherwise.  If  I 
am  saved  at  last,  it  will  be  the  free  gifl  of  God ; since  I have 
no  worth  and  no  merit  of  my  own.  And  in  the  deep  sense 
that  I am  nothing  of  myself,  I am  often  astonished  that  any 
persons  should  place  confidence  in  me.  I have  often  made 
this  remark.  Nevertheless,  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  I 
have,  and  can  have,  no  will  of  my  own.  I must  do  what  the 
Lord  would  have  me  do.  Although  poverty  and  nakedness 
belong  to  me  in  myself,  yet  Gh>d  helps  me  to  answer  and 
instruct  those  who  come  to  me,  without  difficulty.  Appro- 
priate words,  such  as  the  occasion  requires,  seem  to  be  given 
me  by  that  divine  Agent  who  rules  in  my  heart.  As  I seek 
nothing  for  myself,  God  gives  me  all  that  is  necessary,  ap- 
parently without  seeking  or  studying  for  it. 

I feel  much  for  the  good  of  souls.  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
should  be  willing,  in  my  own  person,  to  endure  the  greatest 
sufferings,  if  it  might  be  the  means  of  bringing  souls  to  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  Gk)d.  Whatever  wounds  the  church 
of  God  wounds  me.  Deeply  do  I desire  her  prosperity. 
He  whom  my  soul  loves  keeps  me  by  his  grace,  in  great 
simplicity  and  sincerity  of  spirit.  I have  but  one  motive, — 
that  of  God’s  glory.  And  in  this  state  of  mind,  I possess 
what  may  be  called  a freedom  or  enlargedness  of  spirit, 
which  elevates  me  above  particular  interests  and  particular 
things ; so  that)  in  themselves  considered,  and  separate  from 
the  will  of  God,  such  particular  things,  whatever  they  may 
be,  and  whether  prosperous  or  adverse,  have  no  effect  upon 
mej  but  my  mind  entirely  triumphs  over  them.” 

9.  Among  the  last  letters  which  she  wrote,  was  the  fol- 
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lowing  to  her  brother,  Gregory  de  la  Mothe  ; a humble  and 
pious  man,  connected  in  some  way  with  the  religious  Order 
pf  the  Carthusians.  Between  this  brother  and  Madame 
Guyon  there  seems  to  have  been  a strong  mutual  confidence 
and  afiection. 

^Blois, ^,1717. 

" My  dew  Brother, 

" The  letter  which  you  had  the  kindness  to  send  me 
was  received  in  due  time.  In  the  few  words  which  I am  able 
to  return  in  answer,  permit  me  to  say : — separation  from 
outward  things,  the  crucifixion  of  the  world  in  its  external 
relations  and  attractions,  and  retirement  within  yourself,  are 
things  exceedingly  important  in  their  time.  They  constitute 
a preparatory  work  ; but  they  are  not  the  whole  work.  It 
is  necessary  to  go  a step  further.  The  time  has  come  when 
you  are  not  only  to  retire  within  yourself,  but  to  retire  from 
yourself ; — when  you  are  not  only  to  crucify  the  outward 
world,  but  to  crucify  the  inward  world ; to  separate  yourself 
absolutely  and  wholly  from  every  thing  which  is  not  God. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  brother,  you  will  never  find  rest  any 
where  else. 

" The  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  For  a consider- 
able time  past,  I have  had*  it  on  my  mind  to  write  and  tell 
you  so.  If  you  can  come  and  see  me,  before  that  last  hour 
arrives,  I shall  receive  you  with  joy.  When  I am  taken 
from  you,  be  not  surprised,  and  let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled.  Whatever  may  happen,  turn  not  your  eye  back 
upon  the  world.  Look  forward  afad  onward  to  the  heavenly 
mansions; — be  strong  in  faith; — fight  courageously  the  bat- 
tles of  the  Lord. 

‘‘  I remain,  in  love,  your  sister, 

“Jeanne  M.  B.  de  la  Mothe  Guyon.” 
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10.  The  following  letter,  addressed  to  one  of  her  religious 
friends,  was  written,  like  the  preceding,  in  the  year  of  her 
death,  and  probably  only  a few  weeks  before  that  event 


"To-— ^ 


^Blois, 1717. 


" I can  only  say  at  present,  my  dear  friend,  that  my 
physical  sufferings  are  very  severe,  and  almost  without  in- 
termission. It  is  impossible  for  me,  without  a miraculous 
interposition,  to  continue  long  in  this  world  under  them.  I 
solicit  your  prayers  to  Grod,  that  I may  be  kept  faithful  to 
him  in  these  last  hours  of  my  trials. 

" Last  night,  in  particular,  my  pains  were  so  great  as  to 
call  into  exercise  all  the  resources  and  aids  of  faith.  God 
heard  the  prayer  of  his  poor  sufferer.  Grace  was  trium- 
phant It  is  trying  to  nature ; but  I can  still  say  in  this 
last  struggle,  that  1 love  the  hand  that  smites  me. 

"I  remember  that  when  I was  quite  young,  only  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  I composed  a little  song,  in  which  I ex- 
pressed my  willingness  to  suffer  for  God.  My  heavenly 
Father  was  pleased,  for  wise  purposes,  to  call  me  early  to 
this  kind  of  trial.  A part  of  the  verses  to  which  I refer  is 
as  follows : — 


By  sufferings  only  can  we  know 
The  nature  of  the  life  we  live ; 

The  trial  of  our  souls,  they  show, 

How  true,  how  pure,  the  love  we  give. 
To  leave  my  love  in  doubt  would  be 
No  less  disgrace  than  misery. 

I welcome,  then,  with  heart  sincere. 

The  cross  my  Saviour  bids  me  take : 
No  load,  no  trial  inn  severe, 

That ’s  home  or  suffered  for  his  sake : 

!»  - 
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And  thus  my  sorrows  shall  proclaim 
A love  that 's  worthy  of  the  name. 

“ Repeating  my  request  for  an  interest  in  your  snpplica- 
tions,  I remain^ 

“ YourSf  in  our  Savionr, 

“Jeanne  M.  B.  de  la  Moths  Guton.” 

11.  The  following  appears  to  have  been  written  to  an 
ecclesiastic,  in  whose  religious  character  and  labors  she  had 
great  confidence  and  hopes. 

«Bloi8, ,1717. 

“ Dear  and  Reverend  Brother  in  Christ, 

“ I have  had  a great  desire  that  your  life  might  be 
spared.  Earnestly  have  I asked  it  of  the  Lord,  if  it  were 
his  will,  because  ft  seemed  to  me  to  have  a connection 
with  the  progress  of  his  work  in  the  world.  In  respect 
to  my  own  situation,  all  I can  say  is,  that  my  life  seems 
to  me  to  hang  on  a slender  thread.  I make  no  account 
of  its  continuance ; although  I kn6w  well  that  God  can 
raise  me  up  in  a moment,  if  he  has  any  thing  further 
for  one  who  accounts  herself  as  nothing^  to  do  here  in  the 
world.  If  my  work  is  done,  I think  I can  say,  I am  ready 
to  go.  In  the  language  of  the  Proverb,  I have  already 
‘ one  foot  in  the  stirrup,*  and  am  willing  to  mount  and  be 
gone,  as  soon  as  nly  heavenly  Father  pleases. 

“ I take  the  liberty  to  send  through  you  my  affectionate 
salutations  to  our  friend  B.  and  his  family ; and,  in  behalf  of 
all  our  common  friends,  it  is  my  earnest  prayer  that  Gk)d 
would  be  all  things  to  them.  I>t  us  all  say  with  one  accord, 
Adveniat  regnum  TUUMr ; Thy  kingdom  come.  Some- 
times this  kingdom,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of 
wickedness  among  men,  has  ^ appearance  of  being  at  a 
distance.  But  the  darkness  of  the  times  does  not  extin- 
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guish  the  light  of  faith.  In  hie  own  good  time,  €k>d  will  pat 
a stop  to  the  torrent  of  iniquity.  Out  of  the  general  corrup- 
tion, he  will  draw  a chosen  peojde,  whom  he  will  conse- 
crate to  himself.  Oh  that  his  tciU  might  always  he  done  / 
This  is  all  we  can  desire. 

1 will  close  with  only  adding,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  express  the  regard  and  love  which  our  fnends  in  this 
place  have  for  you. 

“ Yours,  in  our  common  Lord, 

Jeanne  Marie  B.  db  la  Mothe  Guton.” 

12.  On  the  character  of  Madame  Guyon,  of  which  this 
whole  personal  history  is  an  illustration,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  add  much  here.  Her  writings  indicate,  in  some 
particulars,  a defect  of  education;  but  they  illustrate  the 
greatness  of  her  intellectual  power.  Without  such  power 
it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  her  to  have  exerted 
the  personal  influence  which  so  remarkably  attended  her. 
Whatever  company  she  might  be  in,  such  was  her  quick- 
ness of  perception  and  her  natural  flow  of  language,  that  her 
mind  could  hardly  fail  to  take  an  ascendant  position.  There 
seemed  to  be  a natural  disposition,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
listened  to  her  conversation,  to  yield  to  that  mental  superior- 
ity which  God  had  given  her.  The  power  which  character- 
ized her  conversation  was  not  less  obvious  in  her  writings. 
Though  written,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  most  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances,  they  are  full  of  thought ; and  of  svxih 
thought  and  such  relations  of  thought  as  are  sure  to  excite 
both  thought  and  feeling  in  others. 

Her  powers  of  imagination,  as  well  as  her  powers  of  per- 
ception and  reasoning,  were  very  great.  They  gave,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  a somewhat  peculiar  character  to  her  concep- 
tions and  her  modes  of  expression ; so  much  so  that  it  is 
often  necessary  to  compm^  one  passage  with  another,  and 
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Bometimes  to  modify  the  expressions,  in  order  to  reach  the 
true  meaning. 

18.  But  if  her  intellect  was  of  the  highest  order,  it  is 
true  nevertheless,  it  was  her  rich  and  overflowing  heart, 
renovated  and  sanctified  by  the  grace  of  God,  which  gave 
the  crowning  beauty  ^ her  chai|u;ter.  Her  religion  was 
the  religion  of  God.  It  was  nothing  of  man’s  devising ; no 
patchwork  of  human  ingenuity,  inscribed  over  with  hints 
and  recognitions  of  man’s  merits.  It  is  difficult  to  read  her 
life  and  writings,  without  a distinct  feeling  that  her  soul  was 
the  temple  of  the  Ho^y  G^ost.  • Those  .who  were  with  her 
during  her  ‘life,  those  who  saw  her  and  conversed  with  her, 
felt  it'  to  be  so.  And  this  was  the  great  seoret,  whatever 
may  have  been  her  natural  powers,  of  the  remarkable'  reli-' 
gious  influence  which  attended  her.  God  was^ith  her. 

14.  Madame  Guyon  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a clear 
and  remarkable  illustration  of  the  sanctifying  results  of  reli- 
gion, in  distinction  from  its  Merely  justifying  power.  Would 
it  be  reasonable  to  doubt,  in  view  of  the  facts  of  this  narra- 
tive, that  she  herself  was  the  subject  of  that  assurance  of 
faith,  and  of  that  pure  or  perfect  love,  the  necessary  result 
of  perfect  faith,  which  she  so  long  and  ably  advocated,  and 
for  which  she  was  so  willing  to  suffer  ? It  must  be  admitted 
that  it  is  difficult  to  describe,  in  any  mere  form  of  words,  the 
nature  of  perfect  love.  In  order  to  be  known-  in  its  own  ' 
nature,  considered  as  an  act  or  state  of  the  inward  affections, 
it  must  be  experienced.  But  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence 
of  such  love  can  always  be  known  in  one  way.  It  always 
exists ; and*  such  are  the  laws  of  the  mind,  that  it  always 
must  exist,  where  there  is  a perfect  union  of  the  will  with 
the  will  of  the  beloved  object.  He  whose  heiurt  is  in  such  a 
state,  that  he  patiently  ^d  lovingly  submits  to  all  that  God 
imposes,  and  desires  nothing  and  wills  nothing  but  what 
God  desires  and  wills,  is  in  perfect  love.  The  position  of 
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the  will,  which  is  the  true  exponeat  of  the  affections,  is 
known  both  by  consciousness  and  by  the  outward  life, 
^dged  by  the  life,  which  Is  the  test  the  Saviour  seems  to 
have  applied  more  frequently  than  any  other  to  his  own 
character,  we  may  assert,  with . as  much,  confidence  as  it  is 
allowed  to  fallible  beings  to  assert  in  any  case,  that  her 
heart  was  wholly  given  to  €k>d.  The  natural  life  was  dis- 
placed, and  a new  life  came  into  its  place.  And  what  wifs, 
or  could  be,  that  new  life,  but  that  of  supreme  attachment  to 
God? 

The  doctrine  of  Sanctification  as  weS.  as  of  Justification, 
will  in  due  time  have  its  phUnsfij^ical  and  practical,  as  well 
as  its  ezegetical  exposition.  And  all  will  be  tested,  and 
must  be  tested,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive,  by  LTvma  exam- 
PAXS.  As  the  light  of  holiness  arises  upon  ^e  world,  and'as 
the  names  of  those  whose  lives  have  been  practical  fllustra- 
tions  of  a pure  and  perfected  love,  become  more  and  more 
dear  to  the  church,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  name 
of  .Madame  Guyon  wfil  be  overlooked  or  forgotten.  For- 
getful of  herself,  she  had  no  purpose,  no  desire,  of  being  re- 
membered. But  he  who  forgets  himself  in  the  purity  and 
strength  of  his  love  for  another,  necessarily  writes  his  memo- 
rial in  the  heart  and  in  the  acts  of  the  being  beloved.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  that  God  has  thrown  the  protection  of  his 
providence  around  the  beauty*  of  her  memory,  because  grace 
had  made  the  heart  and  the  honor  of  his  maid-servant  ” 
identical  with  his  Own. 

In  the  doring  part  of  her  Biography,  we  find  some 
parting  cpunsels  and  encouragements  to  those  then  living,  to 
whom  she  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  them  to  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  plomoting  theh*  advance- 
ment in  sanctificatien.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  those 
who  sustained  this  relaUon  to  h^,  her  children.  The 
Remarks  to  whidi  we  refer  are  as  follows : — , 

VOL;  II.  ♦ 82 
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^Nothing  is  greater  than  Gk>d;  nothing  is  less  than  my- 
self. God  is  rich ; I am  poor.  And  yet,  being  rich  in  Grod, 
I want  nothing.  To  me  lifh  and  death  are  the  same ; be- 
cause I desire  nothing  but  what  Giod  desires.  God  is  Lote. 
All  good  is  IN  him ; all  good  is  for  him. 

^<My  children  in  the  gospel  I Many  things  have  been 
said  in  relation  to  myself.  I will  not  deceive  or  mislead 
you.  It  belongs  to  G^  to  enlighten  you,  and  to  give  you 
either  esteem  or  disesteem  for  myself.  The  particular 
labors  of  my  past  life,  what  I have  said  and  what  I have 
written,  have,  in  a considerable  degree,  passed  away  from 
my  recollection.  Giving  myself  to  the  present  moment,  and 
the  duly  which  now  is,  I remember  but  little  or  nothing  in 
relation  to  them.  I leave  them  all  with  God.  Separate 
fmm  Gkxl,  I want  neither  justification  nor  esteem.  I want 
only  to  keep  my  place,  and  to  ^ no  more  out  from  that 
place  and  that  duty  which  God  assigns ; and  thus  to  remain 
established  in  the  great  and  divine  Centre.  I want  nothing, 
therefore,  but  Gk>d  and  his  glory.  Let  him,  therefore,  glo- 
rify himself,  just  as  he  sees  best,  either  by  establishing  my 
reputation  among  men,  or  by  destroying  H.  In  his  will  they 
are  the  same  to  me ; bearing  equal  weight  in  the  balance. 

“My  dear  children!  Christ  is  the  truth.  And  if  I 
have  spoken  truth  to  you,  it  k because  I have  spoken  what 
Christ  has  spoken.  I pray  Grod  to  enlighten  you  always,  to 
give  you  by  his  illuminating  influences  the  dear  discern- 
ment of  his  holy  will,  that  no  false  light  may  ever  lead  you 
to  the  precipice,  ffofy  Father,  sancUfy  them  through  thy 
truth, 

“Christ  said,  in  reference  to  his  disciples:  — For  their 
sakes  I sanctify  myself,  that  they  aUo  may  be  sanctified 
through  the  truth,''  Oh,  blessed  Saviour!  say  the  same 
thing  in  behalf  of  these,  thy  little  ones. . Sanctify  thyself,  by 
being  a holy  life  in  their  spirits,  in  them  and  for  them. 

♦ 
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Teach  them,  that  they  also  are  sanctified,  when  they  have 
all  things  from  Thee,  and  nothing  from  themselves ; when, 
in  the  possession  of  nothing  they  can  call  their  own,  they 
have  that  holiness  which  Thou  alone  canst  give. 

“ My  children ! Let  Christ  alone  be  all  in  all,  in  and  for  * 
us  ; in  order  that  the  work  of  sanctification,  resting  upon  the 
basis  of  divine  truth,  may  be  carried  on  and  perfected  in  our 
souls.  To  Christ  belongs  all  wisdom,  all  strength,  all  great- 
ness, all  power  and  glory.  To  ourselves,  considered  as  sep- 
arate from  Christ,  belongs  nothing  but  poverty,  emptiness, 
weakness,  and  misery.  Let  ns,  then,  while  we  recognize 
and  abide  in  our  nothingness,  pay  homage  to  the  power  and 
the  holiness  of  Christ  In  this  way  we  shall  find  all  that  we 
want  If,  in  the  spirit  of  self-reliance,  we  seek  any  thing 
apt  of  Christ,  then  we  are  not  his  true  followers.  The  truth 
abideth  not  in  us.  We  deceive  ourselves ; and  in  that  state 
shall  never  become  the  true  saints  of  God. 

"Holy  Father  I I now  commit  these  children  into,  thy 
hands.  Hear  the  Sprayer  of  thine  handmaid.  Keep  them 
in  thy  truth,  that  the  lie  may  not  come  near  them.  To 
assume  any  merit  out  of  Thee,  to  attribute  any  merit  to 
one’s  self,  is  to  be  in  the  lie.  Make  them  know  this  to  be 
the  great  truth,  of  which  Thou  art  jealous.  All  language 
which  deviates  from  this  principle,  is  falsehood.  He  who 
speaks  only  of  the  all  of  God,  and  nothing  of  the 
CREATURE,  is  in  the  truth ; and  the  truth  dwelleth  in  him ; 
usurpation  and  selfishness  being . banished  from  his  heart. 
My  children,  receive  this  from  one  who  has  been  to  you  as 
.a  mother;  and  it  will  procure  you  life.  Receive  it  through 
her,  but  not  as  for  her ; but  as  of  and  for  God.  Amen. 

" Glory  be  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

Ifi.  In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  March,  1717,  she 
had  a very  severe  attack  of  sickness,  from  which  she  never 
recovered.  During  her  sickness  she  conversed  with  her 
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friends,  and  wrote  a few  letters ; but  she  had  no  doubt  that 
her  labors  were  drawing  to  a close.  God’s  hour,  that  hour 
to  which  she  had  long  looked  with  interest,  had  arrived. 
Already  those  with  whom,  either  as  friends  or  as  enemies, 
she  had  been  associated  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  life,  Harlai, 
La  Combe,  Fenelon,  Beauvilliers,  Bossuet,  the  powerful 
monarch  of  France,  al!  had  been  called  hence.  At  last, 
the  summons  came  to  her  alsQ.  She  received  it  without 
surprise,  and  without  repugnance.  She  went  down  to  the 
grave,  as  her  life  would  lead  us  to  anticipate,  in  perfect  re- 
signation and  peace.  She  had  given  her  soul  to  Gk>d ; and 
God  received  her.  No  clouds  rested  upon  her  vision ; — no 
doubts  perplexed  the  fulness  of  her  hope  and  joy.  At  half 
past  eleven  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  night  of  June,  1717, 
she  died ; aged  sixty-nine  years. 

17.  A short  time  before  her  death  she  wrote  a will  ; — 
from  which  the  fbHowing  passage  is  an  extract.  It  is  an 
affectkig  evidence  of  the  depth  of  her  piety ; and  that  she 
relied  on  Jesus  Christ  alone : — 

“In  the  name 

or  THE  Father,  Son,  and  Holt  Ghost, 

“ This  is  my  last  will  and  testament,  wh%h  I request  my 
exedbtprS)  who  are  named  within,  to  see  executed. 

“ It  is  to  Thee,  O Lord  God  1 that  I owe  all  things ; and 
it  is  to  Thee,  that  I now  surrender  up  all  that  I am.  Do 
with  me,  O my  God ! whatsoever  thou  pleasest.  To  Thee, 
in  an  act  of  irrevocable  donation,  I give  up  both  my  body 
and^my  soul,  to  be  disposed  Of  according  to  thy  will.  Thou 
seest  my  nakedness  and  misery  without  Thee«v  Thou  know- 
est,  that  there  is  nothing  in  heaven,  or  on  earth,  that  I de- 
sire but  Thee  alone.  Within  thy  hands,  O God ! I leave  my 
soul,  not  relying  for  my  salvation  on  any  good  that  is  m me, 
but  solely  on  thy  mereies,  and  the  merits  and  sufferings  of 
mg  Lord  Jesus  Christ,” 
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18.  She  was  sincerely  lamented  her  relatives,  and  her 
numerous  personal  fnends  and  acquaintances*  Many  pious 
hearts  were  deeply  affected.  Her  remains  were  interred  in 
the  church  of  the  Cordeliers,  at  Blois,  where  a monument 
was  erected  to  her  memory  with  li  beautiful  Latin  inscrip- 
tion upon  it.  Such  a departure,  preceded  by  such  a life  as 
we  have  described,  might  be  called  a trarmtion  rather  than 
death.  It  is  proper,  indeed,  to  say,  that  she  died ; but  it  is 
equally  proper  to  say,  that  she  went  home.  ^ 

“ Rest,  gentle  spirit,  rest ! 

Thy  conflicts  o’er ; thy  labors  done ; 

Angels  thy  friends ; thy  home 
The  presence  of  the  H<fly  One.* 


VOL.  n. 
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The  following  Catalogue  of  the  published  works  of  Mar 
dame  Guyon,  with  some  explanatory  remarks,  is  found  in 
the  French  edition  of  her  Autolnography. 

1.  — La  Sainte  Bible,  ou  VAncien  et  le  Notweau  Testament, 
avec  des  explications  et  reflexions  qui  regardent  la  vie  int^- 
rieure.  20  vol.  Paris,  1790. 

2.  — Discours  Chretiens  et  Spirituels  sur  divers  sujets  qui 
regardent  la  vie  interieure,  tir4s  la  plupart  de  TEcriture 
Sainte.  2 vol.  iUd. 

3.  — Ses  Opusctdes  Spirituels,  contenant  le  moyen  court  et 
tr^s-facile  de  faire  oraison.  Les  Torrens  Spirituels,  &c. 
2 vol.  ibid. 

4.  — Justifications  de  la  Doctrine  de  Madame  de  la  Mothe- 
Guyon,  pleinement  eclaircie,  demontree,  et  autorisee  par 
les  Sts.  P^res  Grecs,  Latins,  et  Auteurs  canonises  ou  ap- 
prouves;  ecrites  par  elle>meme.  Avec  un  examen  de  la 
neuvieme  et  dixieme  Conferences  de  Cassien  sur  Tetat  fixe 
de  Toraison  continuelle  > par  M.  de  Feneion,  Archev^que  de 
Cambray.  3 vol.  Md. 

Cet  ouvrage  contient  le  parallele  et  Taccord  parfait  de  la 
Doctrine  de  Madame  Guyon,  avec  celle  des  St.  Pbres ; et  on 
y trouve  une  infinite  de  citations  des  plus  grand  Saints,  qui 
edaircissent  toutes  les  difficultes  qui  regardent  la  vie  intd- 
rieure. 

5.  Poisies  et  Cantiques  Spirituels,  sur  divers  sujets  qui 
regardent  la  vie  iaterieure,  ou  Fesprit  dii  vrai  Christianisme. 

ibid. 
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6.  — VAme  Amante  de  son  Dieu,  represent^e  dans  les 
Embl^mes  de  Hermannus  Hugo  sur  ses  pieux  desirs,  dans 
ceux  d’Othon  Yaenius  sur  I’amour  Divin,  avec  des  fig.  nou- 
Telles,  accompagn^es  de  vers  qui  en  font  TappHcation  aux 
dispositions  les  plus  essentielles  de  la  vie  int^rieure.  Un  vol. 
ibid. 

7.  — Sa  Vie,  bcrite  par  eUe^eme,  qui  contient  toutes  les 
experiences  de  la  Yie  interieure,  depuis  ses  commencemens 
jusqu’k  la  plus  haute  consomnoiation.  3 voL*  ibid. 

8.  — Lettres  Ghretiennes  et  Spirituelles  sur  divers  sujets 
qui  regarden t la  Yie  interieure,  ou  T Esprit  du  vrai  Chris- 
tianisme.  Nouvelle  edit,  augmentee  et  enrichie  d*un  cin- 
quibme  volume,  contenant  la  correspondance  secrette  de 
TAuteur  avec  M.  de  Feneion,  etc.  laquelle  n’avoit  jamais 
paru,  et  precedee  d’anecdotes  tres-interressantes.  In-4ouze, 
5 vols.  Londres,  1768. 

Un  grand  nombre  de  ces  lettres  ont  ete  addressees  au 
Comte  de  Mettemich,  au  Marquis  de  Feneion,  et  h nombre 
de  Dames  de  la  premibre  qualite* 
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I. 

In  3 Yolomes  12mo,  Sheep  extra.  Price  $2  50. 

BUmeiits  of  Mentol  Philooopliyv 
EMBRACING  THE  TWO  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  INTELLECT 
AND  THE  SENSIBILITIES. 

■■-c  -4-  : ' . /.  . 

’ ' " i2mo,  Shfej/ extra.  ' Price  25. 

Blementa  of  SKoatal  PliiloBopliyy  Abridgedi 

DESieilED  AS  A TEXT-BOOK  FOB  ACADEMIES  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

III. 

12mo,  Sheep  extra.  Price  $1  25. 

A PhikMKqphieal  and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Will. 

FORMING  THE  THIRD  VOLUME  OF  THE  8TSTEM  OF  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

IV. 

l8mo,  Muslin.  45  cents. 

Ontlines  of  Zmpeiihct  and  disordered  BBEental  Action. 

These  volumes  by  Professor  Upham  constitute  a complete  sys- 
tem 6f  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  comprising  the  great  divisions 
of  the  Intellectual  Powers,  and  the  Moral  Feelings  and  Sensibilities, 
&c.  Freed  from  the  peculiar  dogmas  and  bias  of  any  particular 
school,  the  author  has  aimed  to  impart  to  his  work  a character  es- 
sentially eclectic;  embodying  in  a well-digested  and  condensed 
form  the  several  theories  and  views  of  the  most  eminent  writers  in 
Mental  Science.  The  peculiar  merit  and  value  of  such  a work  to 
the  student  will  at  once  be  apparent ; and  the  singular  success  with 
which  these  publications  have  been  attended,  affords  the  best  ^ar- 
antee  for  the  literary  skill  and  ability  by  which  they  are  distin- 
guished. 
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The  works  of  Uphafm  form,  perhaps,  the  most  consistent  speci* 
men  of  the  application  of  the  Hiductive  mode  of  investigation  to 
mental  science  in  the  language.  Free  from  the  trammels  of  sects 
and  systems,  imbued  with  a disposition  to  seize  upon  what  he  con- 
ceive to  be  true  wherever  he  may  find  it,  and  directed  by  such  a 
portion  of  theoretical  design  as  serves  to  give  pertinency  aud  scien- 
tific accuracy  to  his  inquiries  and  reasonings,  he  has  produced  a 
book  that  displays  great  labor  in  the  collection  of  theta,  patient  and 
comprehensive  habits  of  thought  in  their  generalization,  and  clear 
scientific  arrangement  in  the  combination  of  the  whole  into  syste- 
matic form. — British  Quarterly  Review ^ February ^ 1847. 

These  works  are  the  fruits  of  many  years’  labor ; and  they  prove 
their  author  to  be  a cautious  and  profound  thinker,  a perspicuous 
and  elegant  writer.  He  is  entitled  to  rank  among  the  ablest  meta- 
physicians of  our  country.  — CAm^ian  Advocate  arSi  Journal. 

Professor  Upham  has  brought  together  the  leading  views  of  the 
best  writers  on  the  most  important  topics  of  mental  science,  and  ex- 
hibited them  with  great  good  judgment,  candor,  clearness,  and 
method.  Out  of  all  the  systematic  treatises  in  use,  we  consider  the 
volumes  of  Mr.  Upham  by  far  the  best  that  we  have. — N.  Y.  Review. 

I am  highly  gratified  to  learn  that  you  publish  Professor  Uphara’s 
series  of  works  on  Mental  Philosophy.  I have  used  the  former  edi- 
tions of  his  Mental  Philosophy  for  some  time  past  in.this  seminary, 
and  am  prepared,  from  intimate  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
work,  acquired  in  the  recitation-room  as  well  as  in  my  study,  to 
speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms.  There  is  no  work  extant  in  that 
department  so  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a text-book  for  schools 
and  colleges. — Rev.  Wm.  C.  Larrabeb,  A.M.,  Princiyal  of  the  Wes- 
leyan Seminary  at  Readfield,  Maine. 

I have  read  with  much  satisfaction  Professor  Upham's  works  on 
Intellectual  Philosophy  and  ott  the  Will.  The  tone  and  manner  of 
these  books  must  be  pleasing  to  all  who  love  calm,  dispassionate, 
and  accurate  investigation,  and  moderation  in  defending  one's  own 
opinions  and  canvassing  those  of  others.  I have  ho  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  I regard  Professor  Upham 's  books  as  giving  the  best 
views  of  the  subjects  named  which  we  have  in  the  English  language, 
and  as  worthy  of  being  read  and  studied  in  the  schools  and  colleges 
of  our  countiy.  Even  those  who  may  differ  from  him  in  opinion, 
will  feel  no  disposition  to  indulge  unkind  feelings  toward  so  sincere 
and  candid  an  inquirer  after  truth. — Rev.  Moses  Stuart,  Professor 
ef  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  al  Andover. 

I fully  concur  in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Stuart,  expressed  in  the 
preceding  certificate,  and  could  add  more  in  favor  of  the  works 
named,  were  it  necessary. — Rev.  William  Cooswbll,  D D , (Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Education  Society. 

Professor  Upham’s  Elements  of  Mental  Philosophy  is  a work  which 
was  greatly  needed  as  a text-book  in  our  colUkes  and  academies. 
It  is  now  used,  I believe,  in  most  of  our  literary  institutions  ; and  I 
hesitate  not  to  say,  it  is  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  students,  in 
the  science  of  which  it  treats,  thas  any  other  work  extant. — Rev. 
S.  Lucrby, 
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I regard  Professor  Upham’s  several  works  on  Mental  Philosophy 
sm  among  the  best  and  most  popular  productions  on  the  various  sub- 
jects which  he  has  treated.  He  is  a charming  writer,  and  his  views 
are  well  expressed  and  well  guarded,  and  are  adapted  to  be  extens- 
ively useful  at  the  present  day.  His  Abridgment  is  very  much 
liked  by  those  teachers  who  have  used  it.  hfr.  Coleman,  principal 
of  the  High  School,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  in 
this  place,  says,  he  Jinds  it  much  more  intelligible  to  young  meny  and 
much  more  completey  tha»  any  text-hook  he  has  used.  And  his  judg- 
ment is  worthy  of  confidence. — Rev.  Leonard  Woods.  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover. 

I liave  examined  with  care  the  work  on  Mental  Philosophy  by 
Pro^ssor  Upham,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  1 express  the  opinion 
that  the  work  will  contribute  much  to  the  successful  study  of  that  * 
difficult  but  eminently  useful  department  of  knowledge.  It  has  the 
advantage  over  any  other  work  which  has  fallen  under  my  observa- 
tiom,^U  of  having  comprehended  the  subject.  We  have  many  pro- 
founvtreatises  dn  separate  portions  of  mental  philosophy,  and  those, 
it  may  beatbe  most  important ; but  I know  of  none  which  surveys 
the  whoir  field  but  this.  I ought  to  add  also  that  its  moral  infiu- 
ence  is  ezce^^ngly  pure  and  healthful. — Rev.  R.  £.  Pattison,  D.D., 
President  of  WdttMle  College,  Maine. 

Permit  md  to  say,  that  I have  read  the  Treatise  [on  the  Will] 
with  a gre^t  deal  of  satisfaction.  It  is  certainly  a much  better  ana^ 
yaU  of  this  difficult  subject,  in  my  judgment,  than  any  thing  I have 
before  seen  in  relation  to  it.  I can  not  but  believe  it  will  go  far  to- 
ward harmomz^  tlm  hitherto  discordant  views  connected  with  this 
8ubjei^.-7-Fl^>iikwidnate  WitBUs  Fisk,  D.D.^  President  ofjhe  Wes- 
leya%.  UniversUy,  Mi^dletowny  Conn. 

Such  a work  was  greatly^needed,  as  w’ell  for  the  private  student 
as  for  our  colleges  and  academies.  This  treatise  merits  the  high 
estimation  in  which  it  is  held.  The  classification  of  the  mental 
states,  both  general  and  subordinate,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
sever^  parts  and  subdivisions,  .are  true  to  nature,  and  present  a full . 
view  of  the  entire  subject  without  confusion.  The  arguments  and 
illustrations  are  forcible  and  pertinent,  the  style  is  perspicuous  and  * 
pleasing,  and  the  whole  evinces  extensive  research  and  patient  in- 
vestigation. Whoever  attentively  examines  this  work  will  find  that 
it  is  characterized  by  accurate  observation,  discriminating  analysis, 
logical  deduction,  and  remarkable  freedom  from  bias.  The  spirit 
of  candor  and  the  love  of  truth  pervade  it.  Every  friend  of  mental 
science  must  feel  under  great  obligations  to  Professor  Upham  for 
his  valuable  work. — Rev.  Henry  Chase,  Pastor  of  the  Mariner's 
Churchy  New  York. 

So  far  as  I have  examined  the  work,  I fully  concut  in  JJie  sjbove 
recommendation.— Rev.  N.  Banos,  D.D.,  New  York. 

From  considerable  familiarity  with  Professor  Upham's  works  on 
Mental  Philosophy,  I am  of  the  opinion  that  they  contain  the  fullest 
and  clearest  view  of  the  whole  science  of  the  mind  of  any  work  now 
extant. — Sauubl  Adams,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Chomistryy  <fc.,  in  IIU- 
runs  College,  III/ 
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Some  of  the  excellences  of  Mr.  Upfaam’s  works  are : 

1.  The  general  classification  is  clear,  natural,  and  comprehensive. 
The  suboi^nate  divisions  are  also  natural  and  explicit,  so  that  the 
mind  passes,  by  a kind  of  natural  succession,  from  one  topic  to  an- 
other. Nor  is  the  essential  unity  of  the  mind  ever  lost  sight  of. 

2.  The  positions  are  clearly  stated,  and,  for  the  most  part,  as 
clearly  proved.  The  general  course  of  the  reasoning  is  instructive, 
and  the  illustrations  are  exceedingly  appropriate  and  interesting. 

3.  Truth  has  evidently  been  the  object  of  the  author’s  search. 
What  is  real  and  substantial  in  philosophy  is  fully  discussed  ; while 
but  little  time  is  wasted  upon  sipeculations  already  expired.  Many 
are  apt  to  forget  that  exploded  opinions  belong  to  the  history  rathef 
than  the  elements  of  a science. 

4.  The  work  is  eminently  practical  and  religious.  But  while  a 

deep,  unvaried  reverence  to  the  ^at  Architect,  whose  consum- 
mate skill  is  strikingly  manifested  in  every  part  of  our  mental  econ- 
omy, runs  through  the  whale,  there  is  nothing  bigoted  or  sectarian 
about  it.  « 

5.  The  author  is  exceedingly  pleasing  in  his  style,  and  this  adds  not 
a little  to  the  interest  the  student  will  feel  in  the  perusal  of  the  work. 

I have  spoken  of  its  merits  as  a text-book  adapted  to  schools  and 
colleges  but  it  will  be  found  equally  beneficial  in  every  department 
of  life.  ^Especially  would  I recommend  it  to  those  whose  vocation 
^alls  them  to  officiate  in  the  closest  and  most  elevated  relations  to 
the  mind.  I mean  the  Christian  minister.  Above  all  others,  sueh 
should  bflve  clear,  correct,  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  mind, 
whose  derangement  they  would  repair,  whose  woes^  they  would 
heal,  and  whose  bliss  they  would  consummate.  The  remarks  on 
moral  education  are  of  a deeply  interesting  character,  and  should 
be  familiar  to  every  one  vho  is  in  any  way  connected  with  the  ed* 
ucation  of  youth.-w-ROV.  D.  W.  Clark,  A.M.,  Prirtciped  of  the  Amenta 
Seminary,  New  York.  * , . ' 

From  the  Instructors  in  the  Academu  and  the  Teachers"  Seminary, 
Gorham,  Maine. 

The  three  volumes  embracing  the  Intellect,  Sensibilities,  and 
Will,  contain  a full,  and^  on  the  whole,  a very  satisfactory  view  of 
the  mind.  Each  volume  is  a distinct  treatise  by  itself,  and  can  be 
read  separately  with  profit ; while,  at  the  same  time,  all  three  of 
the  volumes  are  essential  to  a complete  view  of  the  subject.  The 
whole  work  has  for  soioe  time  been  studied  in  the  seminary  with 
which  we  are  connected,  by  large  classes,  embracing  both  sexes. 
The  results  of  this  experience  are  such  as  lead  to  the  earnest  de- 
sire that  it  may  be  extensively  circulated  as  one  of  the  best  aids  to 
the  studeift,  wAether  in  our  literary  institutions  or  in  the  solitary  ef- 
forts of  self-culture.  ' . 

Amos  Brown,  Princ.  and  Teacher  in  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

Franklin  Ykaton,  Teacher  of  Languages. 

Thomas  Tennrt,  Teacher  of  Chemistry,  Physiology, 

'BenjImin  Wxman,  Teacher  of  Music. 

Cyril  Peahl,  Lecturer  on  Education  and  the  Art  of  Teaching. 
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